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THE  MONTH  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Christmas 

TN  New  Hampshire,  as  in  the  other 
-^  states  of  the  Union,  December  inter- 
est centered  in  Congress  and  Christmas. 
The  comparatively  late  arrival  of  real 
winter  weather  held  back,  somewhat, 
both  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  but  that 
reliable  barometer,  postoffice  conditions, 
indicated  an  exchange  of  gifts  as  gen- 
eral as  ever.  While  no  large  benefac- 
tions were  anounced  as  Christmas  gifts 
of  this  year,  'the  city  of  jVLanchestjer 
made  an  acceptable  present  to  the  trav- 
elling public,  as  well  as  to  its  own 
people,  by  opening  during  the  month 
the  new  bridge  across  the  Merrimack 
river  at  the  south  end  of  the  city. 

Congress 

THE  organization  of  Congress  found 
New  Hampshire  retaining  and  gain- 
ing committee  posts  of  importance,  with 
Senator  Moses  on  the  Foreign  Affairs 
committee  in  the  upper  branch  and  Con- 
gressman Rogers  on  the  similar  com- 
mittee in  the  House ;  Congressman 
Wason  continuing  on  Appropriations, 
with  assignment  to  its  sub-committee  on 
Agriculture ;  and  Senator  Keyes  on  ap- 
propriations and  several  important  com- 
mittees in  addition  to  his  minor  chair- 
mansnip.  One  of  the  first  bills  intro- 
duced in  the  new  Congress  was  by  Sena- 
tor Keyes  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
federal  building  at  Manchester  and  for 
new  buildings  in  several  New  Hamp- 
shire places. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Republican  na- 
tional committee  in  Washington  during 
the  month  Fred  W.  Estabrook  and  Mrs. 
John  G.  M.  Glessner  of  New  Hamp- 
shire were  named,  respectively,  on  the 
committees  on  contests  and  on  policies 
and  platform. 

Another    Candidate? 

THE  interesting  development  of  the 
month  in  state  politics  was  the  re- 
quest made  by  William  E.  Price  of  Lis- 
bon of  a  large  number  of  active  Repub- 
licans, that  they  sign  a  pledge  card  as- 
suring their  support  to  Huntley  N. 
Spaulding  of  Rochester  as  the  guberna- 
torial candidate  of  the  party  in  case  he 
should  enter  the  primary  next  Septem- 
ber. Mr.  Spaulding  was  at  Pinehurst, 
N.  C,  when  these  requests  were  put  in 
the  mail,  and  at  this  writing  he  has  not 
returned  to  New  Hamphire  or  indicated 
his  decision  in  the  matter. 

City  Elections 

IN  the  municipal  elections  held  since 
the  previous  issue  of  this  magazine 
went  to  press  the  Republicans  carried 
Keene,  where  Mayor  Robert  T.  Kings- 
bury was  elected  without  opposition,  and 
Rochester ;  while  the  Democrats  re- 
elected Mayor  Charles  G.  Waldron  in 
Dover,  and  in  Portsmouth,  where 
Mayor  Samuel  T.  Ladd  declined  an- 
other term,  chose  Orel  E.  Dexter  in  his 
place.     The  Ku  Klux  Klan,  recently  ar- 
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rived  in  New  Hampshire,  took  an  active 
part  in  the  Rochester  election  in  favor 
of  Cit^  Marshal  William  S.  Davis,  the 
Republican  candidate  for  mayor,  who 
was  elected  by  more  than  600  majority 
in  the  heaviest  vote  ever  polled  in  that 
city.  It  is  claimed  by  some  of  his  sup- 
porters that  the  K.  K.  K.  support  was 
not  essential  to  his  victory. 

In  1924  as  in  1923  there  will  be  seven 
Democratic  and  four  Republican  mayors 
in  New  Hampshire,  the  changes  of  this 
fall  in  Concord  and  Rochester  offsetting 
each  other. 

State  Grange 

nnHE  principal  gathering  of  Decemr- 
■^  ber  in  New  Hampshire  was  that  of 
the  State  Grange,  Patrons  of  Husban- 
dry, in  annual  session  at  Manchester. 

"The  present  policies  and  practices" 
of  the  state  board  of  education  in  rela- 
tion to  the  conduct  of  public  schools  in 
the  farming  communities  was  condemn- 
ed, this  action  bringing  a  response  from 
Commissioner  Butterfield  of  the  State 
department,  who  cited  figures  to  show 
progress  in  recent  years  as  regards  im- 
proved teaching  for  a  greater  number 
of  weeks  in  the  rural  communities. 

Declarations  that  the  railroads  should 
be  supported  in  preference  to  motor 
truck  competition  brought  an  immediate 
response  from  the  state  association  of 
truck  owners  who  say  that  their  service, 
far  from  being  curtailed,  should  be  ex- 
tended and  made  available  through  the 
winter  and  spring  months  for  the  best 
interests  of  the   state. 

The  Grange  took  jaqtion  similar  to 
that  previously  taken  by  several  of  the 
county  Farm  Bureaus  in  favor  of  the 
expenditure  of  more  money  on  rural 
roads  and  endorsed  the  proposed  devel- 
opment of  the  water  power  of  the  state 
with  the  motorization  of  the  farm  and 
the  farm  home  as  one  of  its  ends. 

The  water  power,  forestry  and  agri- 
culture committees  of  the  proposed  gen- 
eral survey  of  the  state  met  during  the 
month  and  made  plans  for  their  part  of 
the  work. 


A  S  usual  the  Governor  and  Council 
-^^  granted  a  few  Christmas  pardons 
from  state  prison,  one  of  the  recipients 
being  a  woman  serving  a  sentence  for 
burglary  who  a  few  years  ago  had  the 
police  of  Manchester  baffled  for  months 
in  their  attempt  to  check  the  rapid  suc- 
cession of  "breaks"  of  which  she  was 
guilty. 

Activities  of  N.  H.  Men 

IV'EW  HAMPSHIRE  was  not  repre- 
-'-  ^  sented  at  the  second  conference 
called  by  Governor  Pinchot  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  consider  methods  of  curbing 
profiteers  in  coal. 

Officers  of  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  New  Hampshire  Forests  and 
heads  of  the  state  forestry  department 
met  in  consultation  with  the  treasurer 
of  the  Profile  and  Flume  Hotels  Com- 
pany with  a  view  to  initiating  plans  to 
save  from  commercial  cutting  the  tim- 
ber in  Franconia  Notch  and  to  preserve 
the  unique  beauty  of  that  region  as  a 
forest  reserve  and  public  park. 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Joseph  S. 
Matthews  was  honored  by  election 
as  president  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Association  of  Tax  Officials,  at  its 
annual  meeting  in  Hartford,  Conn. 

Chairman  William  T.  Gunnison  of  the 
state  public  service  commission,  in  at- 
tendance at  Miami,  Florida,  upon  the 
annual  convention  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Railway  and  Utility  Com- 
missioners, attracted  wide  attention  by 
presenting  a  report  upon  the  grade 
crossing  problem  in  which  he  advocated 
the  payment  by  automobilists  of  a  part 
of  the  expense  of  abolishing  such  cross- 
ings. 

President  George  M.  Putnam  of  the 
State  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  attend- 
ing as  the  delegate  from  this  state  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Feder- 
ation, was  re-elected  as  the  New  Eng- 
land member  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  that  body  and  secured  the  adop- 
tion of  resolutions  in  line  with  New 
Hampshire's  attitude  toward  water 
power   development.  — H.   C.   P. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE'S  PART  IN  THE  RECENT 

NATIONAL  CONVENTION  OF 

THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 

By  H.  K.  Davison 

With  Vice-Commander  Blood  frequently  presiding  and  several  New 
Hampshire  men  on  important  committees,  the  Granite  State  played  an  ex- 
ceptionally important  part,  in  the  American  Legion  Convention  held  at  San 
Francisco.  Read  the  story  of  the  convention  by  Harold  K.  Davidson  of 
Woodsville. 

WHEN      National      Commander,  pared  to   the  number  in   1922.       This 

Alvin  Owsley,  called  to  order  orave    her    more    recognition    than    the 

the     Fifth     National     Conven-  other  New  England  states, 

tion   of  the   American   Legion   at   San  A  resolution  which  was  adopted  at 

Francisco,   California,   he  was  greeted  the  Weirs  in  the  Department  Conven- 

by  the  New  Hampshire  delegation  in  tion    last    August    was    presented    in 

the     front     row     of    the     Convention,  the     National     Convention     urging     a 

New    Hampshire    has    held    seats    of  change  in  the  eligibility  rules  to  per- 

honor  at   three    National    Conventions  mit  men  to  join  the  Legion  who  were 

in    the    brief    history    of    the    Legion,  veterans   of   the    allied    countries   who 

The  New  Hampshire  delegation  did  a  fought    in    the    World    War,    provided 

great  deal  of  work  a  year  ago  boosting  they  have  become   American   citizens, 

the    election    of    Commander    Owsley  The  rule  formerly  was  that  only  those 

and   for  which   he  has   shown   himself  of  the  allied  armies  who  were  Amer- 

to    be    most    grateful.        Among    New  ican    citizens    prior   to   the    war   could 

Hampshire's     representatives     at     San  ioin    the    Legion.     This    extension    in 

Francisco    were    four    men    who    were  the  eligibility  was  unanimously  voted 

active  in  Owsley's  behalf  at  New  Or-  in    the    National    Convention    and   will 

leans    last   year.    National    Vice    Com-  make  it  possible  for  thousands  of  sol- 

mander    Robert    O.    Blood,    Past    De-  diers    to    join    the    Legion    who    were 

partment      Commander,      Charles      S.  unable  to   do   so  formerly.     It   is  also 

Walker,  Department  Adjutant.  George  expected  and  hoped  that  the  desire  to 

W.    Morrill,    and    Department    Senior  join  the  American  Legion  may  prompt 

Vice  Commander,  H.  K.  Davison.   The  some   foreigners   to  become  American 

other  members  of  the  delegation  were  citizens    that    they   may   be    permitted 

as  follows :  John  D.  Warren  of  Nashua,  to  wear  the  Legion  button. 

Oscar      Lagerquist      of      Manchester,  The    parade    on    the    second    day   of 

Father    William    Sweeney    of    Tilton  the  Convention  in  San   Francisco  was 

Department    Chaplain,    Harry    Ander-  one   of   the   biggest   ever   held   by   the 

son  of  Concord,  and  A.  B.  Kellogg  of  Legion  and  one  of  the  finest  ever  held 

Claremont.        New      Hampshire      had  in   the   state   of  California.     This  was 

twelve    votes    in    the    Convention    and  true  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  started 

though     not     fully     represented     was  in    the    rain    in    "Sunny    California." 

allowed  to  vote  its  full  strength  under  New     Hampshire     received     a     genial 

the   rules   adopted   at  the   Convention,  hand    of    greeting    and    welcome    all 

New    Hampshire    had    the    distinction  along  the  route  and  many  people  came 

of  leading  New  England  in  percentage  to  say  hello  and   to   inquire  for  some 

of  members  in  the  Legion  in  1923  com-  one  back  home.     Had   he  been   there 
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On  the  Rim  of   the  Grand  Canyon 

Daniel  Webster  would  have  probably 
transposed  his  famous  remark  to  "It 
may  be  a  small  State  but  there  are 
scores  of  you  who  love  it." 

Perhaps    the    most    exciting   part   of 
the    recent   Convention    was    the    elec- 
tion of  officers  in  which  New  Hamp- 
shire played  a   conspicuous  part.       A 
few  details  are  warranted  here  to  cor- 
rect  some   of   the   false   reports    circu- 
lated in  newspapers  directly  after  the 
Convention.     As  is    now    well    known 
New     England     had     a     candidate     of 
whom   she   was   proud   and   to   whom 
every     New     England     state     pledged 
its    entire    support.        This    candidate 
was  none  other  than  Clarence  R.  Ed- 
wards, the  famous  commander  of  the 
26th   Yankee   Division.     For   six  ballots 
General    Edwards    received    the    solid 
support  of  the  New   England   delega- 
tion, but  during  this  time  had  lost  the 
support  of   New   York  and   New   Jer- 
sey  as   well   as   what   other  scattering 
votes  he  had  received  on   earlier  bal- 
lots.       After   the    result    of    the    sixth 
ballot   was   made   known   the   General, 
who   had   the   situation   sized  up  very 
accurately,    decided    that    he    had    no 
chance  of  election  in  that  Convention  and 
personally    released    each    New    Eng- 
land   delegation    from    any    pledge    of 
further   support.     In   spite   of   this   all 
the    New    England    states    continued 


for  three   long  and   tedious  ballots   to 
vote  solidly  and  alone  for  General  Ed 
wards.     By  this  time  the  matter  of  a 
National    Commander's    election    was 
in  an  absolute  dead-lock  with  John  R. 
Quinn  of  California  two  votes  behind 
Drain  of  Washington,  who  was  lead- 
ing four  hundred  seven   (407)   to  four 
hundred  five    (405)    on  the   ninth  bal- 
lot.    At    this    point    the    New    Hamp- 
shire delegation  had  a  caucus,  decided 
to    vote    for    Quinn,    and    notified    the 
other    New     England    delegations    of 
their  decision.       The  tenth  ballot  did 
not    elect    Quinn    but    the    change    of 
New   Hampshire's  vote   electrified  the 
Convention  and  put  Quinn  in  the  lead. 
On    the    eleventh    ballot    Quinn    suc- 
ceeded by  a  substantial  majority  and 
was  declared  elected.       The  first  offi- 
cial   act    of    the    newly    elected    Com- 
mander  was   to   personally   thank   the 
New  Hampshire  delegation  to  whom 
he    gave    the    credit    of    putting    him 
across.     Thus    it   is    that    this    depart- 
ment should  stand  as  well  at  National 
headquarters   during  the  coming  year 
as  it  has  during  the  past  year.     Thus 
it  is  also  that  New  Hampshire  proved 
her   loyalty   to   General    Edwards   and 
did  not  stop  voting  for  him  until  three 
ballots    after    the    General    himself    had 
conceded     defeat.       New     Hampshire 
joins    all    New    England    in    the    hope 
that  next  year  New  England  may  have 
a  successful  candidate,  and  that  can- 
didate   may    be    General    Clarence    R. 
Edwards. 

A  word  about  the  newly  elected 
National  Commander,  John  R.  Quinn. 
might  be  appropriate  here.  As  might 
be  anticipated,  he  has  been  a  great 
worker  and  booster  for  the  American 
Legion.  He  is  very  popular  in  the 
West,  quite  as  much  so  there  as  Gen- 
eral Edwards  is  in  New  England.  To 
those  in  the  East  who  have  heard  lit- 
tle of  Quinn  it  may  be  enlightening 
to  kpow  that  there  were  many  in  the 
West  who  did  not  know  Edwards.  As 
it  is  hard  for  New  Englanders  to  un- 
derstand   this   so   was    it   difificult   for 
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Westerners  to  comprehend  that  East- 
ern delegates  did  not  know  of  Quinn 
and  his  service  to  his  country  and  the 
Legion,  Quinn  is  a  sane  and  sober 
man,  a  proven  and  fearless  leader, 
and  a  tireless  worker  for  the  Legion 
and  its  entire  program. 

Throughout  the  Convention  Na- 
tional Vice  Commander  Blood  of  Con- 
cord was  frequently  called  upon  to 
preside  during  necessary  absences  of 
Commander  Owsley.  New  Hamp- 
shire delegates  were  assigned  to  im- 
portant committees  and  took  active 
part  in  the  deliberations  of  their  re- 
spective assignments.  The  delega- 
tions supported  solidly  the  reaffirma- 
tion of  the  Legion's  stand  on  adjust- 
ed compensation. 

Another  matter  which  received 
much  publicity  at  the  time  of  the  Con- 
vention and  was  grossly  misrepre- 
sented was  the  Klu  Klux  Klan  issue. 
New  Hampshire  from  the  start  fav- 
ored a  general  resolution  condemning 
in  clear  language  all  un-American  cit- 
izens or  organizations,  in  preference 
to  any  broadside  attack  on  a  single 
individual  or  organization  as  was  urged 


by  a  few  delegates.  So  it  was  that 
when  the  resolution  was  adopted  de- 
claring that  "the  Legion  considers  un- 
American  any  individual  or  organiza- 
tion which  creates  or  fosters  racial, 
religious  or  class  strife  among  our  peo- 
ple, or  which  takes  into  its  own  hands 
the  enforcement  of  law,  determination 
of  guilt  or  infliction  of  punishment," 
every  vote  from  New  Hampshire  was 
cast  in  its  favor.  It  was  felt  that  cer- 
tain organizations  thrive  on  persecu- 
tion and  also  that  no  one  could  be  a 
real  American  and  not  endorse  the 
above  resolution  which  fits  where  it 
hits.  The  sentiment  of  the  resolution 
does  not  attack  but  condemns  and  no 
organization  by  whatever  name  it  be 
known  need  hope  for  public  favor  in 
this  country,  if  this  condemnation 
seems  to  clearly  apply  to  it.  Let  the 
coat  fit  where  it  will  but  who  will  dare 
to  protest  such  a  resolution ! 

The  ladies  auxiliary  also  had  their 
convention  in  San  Francisco  during 
the  Legion  conclave.  New  Hamp- 
shire was  represented  by  National 
Vice-President  Flora  A.  Spaulding  of 
Manchester    who    is    also    Department 


National    Vice-Commander  and   Mrs.  Blood,   New   Hampshire   Vice-Commander 
and  Mrs.  Davison  at  Mission  Inn,  Riverside,  Cal. 
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President;  by  Mrs.  Dr.  Zatae  Straw  of 
Manchester,  National  Executive  Com- 
mittee woman  from  New  Hampshire, 
and  by  Mrs.  Pauline  Blood  of  Con- 
cord and  Mrs.  Gladys  M.  Davison  of 
Woodsville,  N.  H.  Due  to  her  of- 
ficial position  and  to  her  attractive 
personality  Mrs.  Spaulding  was  one 
of  the  leaders  in  the  Auxiliary  Con- 
vention and  with  the  able  assistance 
of  the  other  members  of  her  delega- 
tion, kept  New  Hampshire  well  to 
the   front. 

San  Francisco  is  a  great  convention 
city  and  received  its  one  hundred 
thousand  guests  from  all  over  the 
country  in  a  most  hospitable  manner. 
Every  street  and  place  of  business 
was  appropriately  decorated  with 
"Old  Glory"  and  other  flags.  Free 
trips,  entertainments,  dances,  and 
parties  of  every  description  were  given 
to  the  official  visitors.  At  the  close 
of  the  convention,  the  Chief  of  Police 
of  the  city  voluntarily  came  to  the  hall 
and  asked  permission  to  address  the 
delegates.  He  stated  that  it  had  been 
the  best  convention  from  his  point  of 
view  that  had  ever  been  in  the  city 
as  it  had  caused  him  absolutely  no 
trouble.  This  was  a  high  compliment 
to  the   Legion  and  of  which  all  dele- 


gations are  justly  very  proud. 

The  trip  of  over  eight  thousand  miles 
was  mo.st  interesting  and  has  given 
the  delegates  a  fuller  understand- 
ing of  the  largeness  and  expansiveness 
of  this  country,  as  well  as  a  fuller 
appreciation  of  their  own  State's 
scenic  values  as  compared  with  those 
of  the  Golden  West.  Stop-overs  were 
made  at  Chicago  for  a  trip  through 
the  parks,  at  Colorado  Springs  for  a 
tour  of  that  section  and  a  climb  to 
the  top  of  Pike's  Peak,  at  Grand  Can- 
yon to  view  its  natural  beauty,  at 
Los  Angeles  for  a  glimpse  of  the 
movie  world,  at  Riverside,  at  Del 
Monte  the  show  place  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  at  Salt  Lake  City  to  see  the 
Mormons,  and  at  Denver  the  city  a 
mile  high.  All  were  extremely  fasci- 
nating and  interesting,  but  the  con- 
clusions of  the  delegation  was  that 
if  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  could 
boost  as  Avhole  heartedly  and  unani- 
mously for  New  Hampshire,  the 
Switzerland  of  America,  as  those  of 
California  can  and  do  for  California, 
more  big  excursions  would  head  East 
than  West.  One  might  then  hear 
less  of  "out  where  the  West  begins" 
and  more  of  "Where  the  East  still 
reigns    supreme." 


DAWN 

By  Elizabeth  Shurtleff 

A  rain  came  up  at  dawning 
And  brought  its  peace  to  me, 
A  wind  just   stirred  the  curtains 
A  mist  blew   from  the  sea, 
And    from    a    night   of    terror 
The  white  dawn  set  me   free. 


IMMIGRATION 


By  H.  Styles  Bridges 


ONE  of  the   most   vital   questions  the  past  few  generations   and   at  the 

coming-   before   the   present   ses-  present   time    the   good   old   U.   S.    A. 

sion  of  Congress  is  the  question  looks   promising   to   these   persons, 

of    immigration.     Our    present    immi-  There     are     today     in     the     United 

gration  law  was  enacted  in   1921   and  States    over    14,000,000    foreign    born 

will  expire  June  30,  1924.       This  law  persons,    more    than     half    of    whom 


bases  the  immi- 
grants admitted  to 
this  country  upon 
3%  of  a  nationali- 
ty here  at  the 
time  of  taking  the 
1910  census. 

The  United 
States  of  America 
is  the  largest  im- 
migrant receiving 
country  in  the 
world.  No  other 
country  has  ever 
received  as  many 
immigrants  from 
foreign  nations  as 
has  the  United 
States  and  there 
is  no  country  on 
the  face  of  the 
globe  today  re- 
ceiving as  many 
immigrants  as  are 
received  by  us 
even  with  the 
very  restrictive 
laws  now  in  force. 

The  problem  of 
immigration  is 
fundamental.  It 
concerns      every 

man,  woman  and  child  in  this  country 
and  it  will  have  great  influence  in 
shaping  the  United  States  of  tomor- 
row. 


"We  do  not  want  this  coun- 
try a  polyglot  boarding  house." 

These  were  the  words  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  in  the  last 
public  communication  of  his 
Hfe. 

The  present  immigration  law 
is  about  to  expire  and  we 
scarcely  need  this  last  warning 
of  a  famous  American  to  make 
us  realize  how  grave  the  sit- 
uation is.  It  behooves  every 
citizen  to  study  the  problem 
thoroughly,  and  as  a  first  step 
toward  that  end  we  suggest  the 
accompanying  article  by  H. 
Styles  Bridges. 


have  never  a  s- 
sumed  any  of  the 
duties  or  responsi- 
bilities of  citizen- 
ship. It  is  con- 
servatively esti- 
mated that  over 
3,000,000  of  these 
persons  'cannot 
speak  the  English 
language  and  that 
i  n  addition  t  o 
this,  over  3,000,- 
000  more  cannot 
read  it  and  many 
more  than  these 
six  million  fail  to 
have  the  knowl- 
edge of  how  to 
write  it. 

The  aliens  com- 
ing to  this  coun- 
try involve  many 
great  problems  for 
a  large  portion  of 
these  have  a  very 
shallow  idea  of 
what  American 
citizenship  really 
means  and  have 
not  even  a  hazy 
conception  of 
American  ideals. 

In  addition  to  the  aliens  received  in 
this  country  through  the  regular  chan- 
nels,  we   receive  many  more   through 


Yearning    for    new    lands    and    new  other   sources,   which    creates   another 

worlds    to    conquer    has    stirred    the  big  problem  in  itself.     The  Honorable 

breasts  of  men  .since  history  has  been  James   J.    Davis,    Secretary   of    Labor, 

recorded.     This    yearning    means    im-  one  of  the  best  authorities  in  America 

migration    to    other    sections    and    for  on    the    immigration    question,    states 
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that  one  of  the   biggest  problems   we  why  our  immigration  problem  is  such 

have  to  contend  with  is  what  is  known  a  vital  one. 

as    "boot-legging"    of    aliens.        Many  Recent   investigations   conducted    in 

thousands    of    aliens    enter    this    country  this    country    have    disclosed    what    is 

monthly,  illegally,   in  violation  of  the  called     "Social     Inadequacy"     among 

laws   of   the   country.     Many   author:-  the     foreign     born     residents — a     rate 

ties  state  that  this  figure  will  equal  one  much   higher  than   that   of  our  whole 

thousand    per    day.    which,    if    correct,  population.        In    plain    language    this 

is   enormous.  means    that    there    are    a    great    many 

Many  of  our  immigrants  have  no  more  foreign  born  residents  in  our 
idea  of  remaining  in  this  country  per-  jails,  prisons,  homes  for  feeble  mind- 
manently,  but  intend  to  return  to  their  ed,  insane  asylums,  homes  for  the 
native  land  when  some  money  has  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  and  other  in- 
been  accumulated.  Others  live  very  stitutions  for  the  afflicted  in  proportion 
cheaply  here,  remitting  the  major  part  to  the  foreign  born  residents,  than 
of  what  they  earn  to  relatives  across  there  are  to  our  native  born  citizens, 
the  seas  in  their  original  homes.  The  tax  payers  of  practically  every 
These  phases  of  the  immigration  ques-  state  in  the  Union  are  paying  a  cer- 
tion  all  enter  in  to  making  it  a  very  tain  percentage  of  their  total  tax  bill 
complex   problem.  to  maintain  institutions  for  the  afflict- 

The  distribution  of  these  foreigners  ed  to  care  for  the  socially  inadequate 
in  this  country  is  very  significant,  over  of  our  foreign  residents.  One  inves- 
75%  are  located  in  our  cities.  In  New  tigation  that  is  mentioned  by  Honora- 
York  city  two  million  of  its  population  ble  James  J.  Davis,  Secretary  of  La- 
are  foreign  born,  2,300,000  are  native  bor  shows  that  44.9%  of  all  the  in- 
born of  foreign  parents  and  only  1,-  mates  of  such  institutions  were  for- 
500,000  native  born  of  native  parents,  eign  born  or  of  foreign  born  or  mixed 
In  Chicago  29.8%  of  the  city's  popula-  parentage.  In  some  states  the  per- 
tion  is  foreign  born.  In  Boston  31.9%  centages  will  run  very  high  and  it 
and  in  Cleveland  30.1%  These  figures  creates  a  tremendous  burden  for  the 
all   go   to   show   that   beyond   a   doubt  public   to   bear. 

the  trend  of  our  foreign  born  residents  Immigration   is  a  question  of  inter- 
is  to  our  larger  cities.  est  to  all  citizens  of  New  Hampshire. 

The  levels  in  this  country  are  being  in    fact,    it   is    one    that    is    very    often 

lowered  by  many  of  the  aliens  coming  talked    of.        More    and    more    people 

to   our  shores.        This   is   shown  very  each  day  are  beginning  to  realize  the 

distinctly  by  an  investigation  recently  important  part  that  it  will  play  in  the 

conducted    by    the    national    house    of  future  of  America.         The  writer  has 

Representatives.     At  a  hearing  during  gone   over   this  problem   with  persons 

this   investigation,   the   intelligent   rat-  from  all  walks  of  life  in  New  Hamp- 

ing    of    our    foreign    population    was  shire    and    has    found    that    there    is    a 

brought  out.     The  facts  are  listed  be-  difiference  of  opinion   among  our  citi- 

low :  zens    although    the    majority    seem    to 

,7-  .  .  ,_.  favor  restrictive  immigration  of  some 

Very  superior  1.1% 

o  •  o  /->^  manner. 

Superior  2.9%  a     ,  t     tt  n        n  ■     ■  c 

TT-   1^  y -^c/  Andrew  L.  l^elker.  Commissioner  of 

.    ^  ^  o^VJ"  Agriculture  in  this  state  has  had  the 

Average  26.6%  ,  r  •  r-u   •  r  xu 

T  1^  p^-  honor  of  serving  as   Chairman  of  the 

Low  average  16.5%  t        •       ,  •        n  -4.*.         :   ^u 

r    r     ■  ',/^  om-  Immigration    Committee   of    the   asso- 

Inferior  30.8yo  .   '^  •     i^       i 

,7-         •    r     •  1 -)  o^/  ciation    or    agricultural    commissioners 

Very  inferior  13.S%  •     ^w  4.        t     .u-  -^      r- 

in  this  country.  In  this  capacity,  Com- 

These  figures  show  another  reason  missioned  Felker  has  been  in  a  posi- 
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tion  to  give  a  very  thorough  study  of  moral  and  a  legal  right  to  protect  its 

this  question  and  his  ideas  on  the   suh-  life  stream  from  vicious  and  unhealthy 

ject  v^^ere  recently  summed  up  in  a  re-  contamination.     This  can  be  done,  Mr. 

port    he    made    to    the    association    in  Felker     believes,     through     restrictive 

which   he  stated  that  he  believed   the  and  selective  immigration, 

farmers  of  this  country  want  to  afifect  Another  New  Hampshire  man  who 

only    remedial    changes    in    our    immi-  has  made  a   study  of  this  problem   is 

gration    laws.        For    example,    he    said  William    H.   Riley   of  Concord.        Mr. 

that  the  farmers  want  a  higher  type  of  Riley,    the    first    vice-president    of    the 

an   immigrant   than   has   been    coming  State  Federation  of  Labor,  speaks,  of 

to    these    shores    and    that    the    future  course,    from    the    point    of    view    of 

policy    of    the    country    should    be    to  labor.       He  states   that  labor  is  very 


draw  by  selective 
process  largely 
from  the  people 
of  northern  Eu- 
rope. He  recom- 
mended that  the 
choice  of  aliens 
be  made  at  the 
port  of  embarka- 
tion ;  he  also  pro- 
posed that  the  im- 
migration laws  be 
made  elastic  un- 
der a  restrictive 
and  selective  rule 
in  relation  to  the 
entrance  of  peo- 
ple from  northern 
and  northwestern 
Europe,  while  to 
those  coming 
from  eastern  and 
southern  sections, 
the        restrictive 


much  in  favor  of 
restricted  immi- 
gration and  that 
in  New  Hamp- 
shire they  fully 
agree  with  the 
stand  taken  by 
Samuel  Gompers. 
President  of  the 
American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor, 
who  has  expressed 
himself  solidly  for 
restricted  immi- 
gration. Mr.  Riley 
agrees  with  Mr. 
Felker  o  n  the 
point  that  the  se- 
lection of  immi- 
grants should  be 
made  before  they 
cross  the  seas  to 
this  country.  The 
main     persons     in 


Andrew  L.  Felker 

measures  of  our  Chairman.  Immigration  Committee,  National  New  Hampshire 
law  should  apply  Association  of  Agricultural  Commissioners,  ^yho  favor  unre- 
with  greater  force  and  rigidity.  De-  stricted  immigration  are  a  few  of  the 
tails  of  selection,  it  is  suggested,  big  contractors  and  some  of  the  manu- 
should  be  left  with  a  board  or  commis-  facturers,  who  are  employers  of  un- 
sion.  having  discretionary  powers.  He  skilled  labor.  Immigrants  just  arriv- 
believed  that  such  a  board  would  be  ing  to  this  country  form  a  source  of 
able  to  correct  many  of  the  injustices  supply  from  which  cheap  unskilled 
arising  under  the  present  immigra-  labor  may  be  obtained, 
tion  law.  The  New  Hampshire  Farm  Bureau 

Mr.  Felker  states  that  it  is  a  far  Federation,  an  organization  that  rep- 
fetched  cry  for  anyone  to  contend  that  resents  around  two-thirds  of  the  bona 
America  is  a  land  of  the  free  to  all  fide  farmers  of  the  state,  has  recently 
that  want  to  come.  It  should  and  interested  itself  in  this  problem  of 
must  be  recognized  if  it  is  not  jl-  immigration  and  has  been  unof- 
ready    that    our    countr;y    has    both    a      ficially    taking    measures    sounding    out 
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the  sentiment  of  its  membership,  pose  President  Coolidge  says  it  is 
No  definite  action  will  be  taken  by  necessary  to  continue  restricted  immi- 
this  organization  to  express  its  ideas  gration.  He  also  states  that  it  would 
on  this  subject  until  its  annual  meet-  be  well  to  make  such  immigration  of 
ing  during  the  current  month,  but  it  a  selective  nature  with  some  inspec- 
is  interesting  to  note  the  sentiments  tion  at  the  source,  based  either  upon 
expressed  by  its  membership  on  this  a  prior  census  or  the  record  of  nat- 
subject.  They  appear  to  be  almost  uralization.  Either  method  would 
wholly  in  favor  of  restricted  immigra-  assure  the  admission  of  those  of  the 
tion.  The  feeling  seems  to  run  that  largest  capacity  and  best  intention  of 
the  present  3%  of  a  nationality  basis  becoming  citizens.  President  Cool- 
for  the  selection  of  immigrants  should  idge  also  recommends  that  a  law  be 
be  continued  although  many  favor  passed  requiring  the  immediate  reg- 
the  basing  of  this  3%  on  the  census  istration  of  all  aliens. 
of  1890  rather  than  the  census  of  1910.  Immigration  is  one  of  the  outstand- 
This  is  in  line  with  the  suggestions  ing  problems  before  the  American 
made  by  Commissioner  Felker  a.s  it  people  today  and  one  of  the  most  vital 
would  mean  more  immigrants  from  subjects  coming  before  the  present 
the  countries  of  northern  Europe  Congress.  The  question  of  immigra- 
and  less  from  the  southern  countries,  tion  is  fundamental  to  the  life  and 
They  also  seem  to  agree  that  the  se-  future  of  America,  and  every  person 
lection  of  immigrants  should  be  at  regardless  of  party  politics  should 
their  source,  rather  than  in  this  coun-  be  informed  upon  this  highly  import- 
try,  which  is  in  line  with  ideas  of  ant  subject,  for  the  manner  in  which 
Commissioner  Felker  and  Vice-Presi-  immigration  is  handled  will  have  a 
dent  Riley  of  the  State  Federation  of  great  deal  to  do  with  shaping  the  des- 
Labor.  tinies  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
From  all  inquiries  that  the  writer  New  Hampshire  has  never  vacillated 
has  been  able  to  make  in  New  Hamp-  in  her  attitude  upon  great  national 
shire,  the  majority  of  people  in  our  questions  of  the  past.  It  is  of  para- 
state  seem  to  agree  with  the  state-  mount  importance  that  her  attitude 
ment  on  immigration  made  by  Calvin  voiced  through  Senators  and  Congress- 
Coolidge,  President  of  the  United  men  should  be  clear  and  firm.  To  that 
States,  in  his  recent  message  to  Con-  end.  let  all  the  citizens  of  the  Granite 
gress.  President  Coolidge  states  that  State  make  their  wishes  known  to  our 
our  new  arrivals  should  be  limited  to  national  representatives  in  such  a  man- 
our  capacity  to  absorb  them  into  the  ner  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  their  minds 
ranks  of  good  citizenship.  America  as  to  where  their  constituency  stands  in 
must  be  kept  American,  for  this  pur-  relation   to   this   vital   problem. 


STAGE  COACH  AND  TAVERN  DAYS  IN 
NORTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND 


By  Lois  Goodwin  Greer 


ONE  would  not  think  to  pass 
through  the  quiet  little  town  of 
Haverhill,  New  Hampshire-  that 
it  was  once  to  all  of  northern  New 
England  what  New  York  city  is  to 
eastern  United  States  today— the  great 
terminus    of    all    shipping    and    of    all 

travel. 

Yet,  it  certainly  held  that  great  dis- 
tinction a  hundred  years  or  more  ago! 
When  Colonel  Silas  May  dashed  down 
the  long  hill  leading  into  the  village, 
blowing  blast  after  blast  from  his 
horn  as  he  .stood  up  in  his  driver's  seat 
and  wielded  his  long,  raw-hide  whip 
over  four  foam  flecked  black  horses, 
expertly  and  precisely  wheeling  his 
coach  with  its  load  of  passengers,  pro- 
prietors and  managers  of  the  new  line 
to  the  very  steps  of  the  old  Towle 
tavern— all  this  with  a  linch-pin  gone 
— then  it  was  that  Haverhill  could 
boast  of  being  the  New  York  of  the 
north    country. 

Imagine     for     yourself     what     this 
.spectacular    event    must    have    meant 
to    those    pioneer    settlers    who    had 
gathered  to  witness  the  coming  of  the 
first  stage  coach  into  town,  and  what 
a    rousing   reception    must    have   been 
given    Colonel    May!     All    this    was 
more     than     a     hundred     years     ago. 
Time,  in  her  flight,  has  made  many  a 
change.     Today  one  can  travel  de  luxe 
from    Boston    to    the    north    pole — ^^al- 
most — in     fast     express     trains     with 
every    convenience    which    the    human 
mind  can  devise,  or  one  can  roll  along 
with  ease  in  the  last  word  in  luxurious 
motors,  or  better  yet,  there  is  the  fly- 
ing machine  which  would  cause  those 
old  .settlers  to  stare  until  they  might 
share   the   same   fate   as   did   the   poor 
maiden  in  her  eagerness  to  watch  the 
dashing      Appollo      as      he      charged 
through    the    heavens    with    his    sun 
chariot.     All  of  these  modes  of  travel 


are  ours  today.  They  flash  into  sight 
and  are  gone  seldom  leaving  a  pas- 
senger in  this  little  burg  where  once 
a  half  dozen  stage  lines  converged, 
and  where  it  was  not  unusual  to  find 
two  hundred  passengers  set  down  for 
the  night. 

All  roads  led  to  Haverhill  in  those 
days.  There  were  lines  from  Boston 
via  Concord  and  Hanover,  and  later 
via  Plymouth,  N.  H.,  also  lines  from 
New  York  city  reaching  into  Canada 
or  the  White  mountains.  Then  the 
cross-country  lines  from  Saratoga. 
Chelsea  and  Montpelier  all  met  in 
Haverhill. 

Today  the  traveller  who  wishes  to 
go  to  Boston  or  New  York  takes  an 
early  morning  train  from  the  Haver 
hill  railroad  station  and  within  a  few 
hours  arrives  in  either  metropolis,  or 
he  boards  a  sleeping  car  at  night  and 
awakens   to   find  himself  several  hun- 
dred   miles    from    his    starting    place. 
Not    so    our    forefathers.     The    mail 
stage  for  Boston  left  Williams'  hotel 
at    four    o'clock    in    the    morning    on 
Wednesdays,     Fridays     and     Sundays 
and  the  trip  required  three  and  a  half 
flays— with     no     obsequious      gentleman 
to  dust  you  up  and  down,  or  to  carry 
out    your    luggage    when    you    arrived 
at  your  journey's  end.     Oh,  no!     You 
were   lucky   if   you   ever   arrived,   and 
sometimes   lucky   if  you   even   started 
when    you    planned — not    on    account 
of   delay,   however.        Far   be   it   from 
that!     Tho.se   old   stage   drivers  never 
over-slept  of  a  morning.     On  the  con- 
trary they  were  up  and   stirring,  and 
if  they  and  their  horses  were  ready — 
off   they   went    regardless.     That   was 
one  interesting,  but  none  the  less  de- 
pressing,   feature    about    stage    coach 
travel.     No    matter    "how    long    your 
journey,   whence   you   were   going,   or 
where  you  started,  your  coach  always 
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started  at   daybreak."     And   often   the  poured    down   one   scorched   or   had   a 

traveller  did   not  breakfast  for  ten  or  sunstroke.     And  yet  we  hear  some  of 

more  miles.  the    ancients    sigh    for    the    "good    old 

We  can  perhaps  imagine  the  gloom  days." 

of     those     early     morning     departures  One    interesting   incident    is    related 

when    we    conjure    in    our    minds    the  of  an  old  stage  driver  whose  trip  was 

tiickenng  candle  as  it  sputtered  in  the  from   Dover.    New   Hamoshire    to  Hav- 

wan    morning    light,    the    smoky    light  erhill,     Massachusetts.  '     Durino-     th^ 

from  the  whale-oil  lamp,  or  the  dingy  spring    months    the    roads    were''  in    a 

sliadow  cast  by  a  decrepit  old  lantern,  bad  condition,  and  six  or  eight  horse^ 

1  he   romance  of  those  good   old  days  were    sometimes  needed.     In    Eppino- 

was   a   stern    reality,   especially   if   the  New    Hampshire,    there    was    an    e's- 

morning  was  foggy,  or  if  it  rained,  or  peciallv  bad  place  known  as  the  "Soao 

worse  yet — thirty  below  zero  !  Mine." 

Never-the-less    there    zvere    compen-  Through   this   muddv   place   the   old 

sations.     Every  hamlet  along  the  way  driver  thought  he  could  drive  without 

mishap,  but 


had  a  tav 
ern,      and 
this     was 
before    the 
days  of  the 
eighteenth 
amendment 
And    from 
out        the 
stage  pour- 
ed   passen- 
gers     and 
the    driver, 
while     one 
and  all  had 
a  steaming 
mug  of  flip, 
a    bit     of 
toddy,     sling     or 
speaking      of      the 


«i  % 


grog. 


in  spite  of 
his  skill  his 
team  was 
soon  firm- 
ly stuck  in 
the  mud. 
After  vain 
attempts  to 
extricate 
himself  he 
opened  the 
coach  door 
and  e  x- 
plained  his 
plight  to 
the  pass- 
engers and 


The   Bliss   Tavern,  built   about   1790 
Headquarters  for  Lawyers  and  Judges 

I  am  not  asked  them  to  get  out  so  that  the 
'-lilies,  bless  'em.  load  might  be  lightened.  They  had 
Although  we  occasionally  find  a  rec-  all  paid  their  fares,  and  would  they 
ord  of  a  gentleman  and  his  family  get  out  in  the  mud?  No,  indeed! 
journeying  over  the  road  where  "Very  well,"  said  the  driver.  He 
Madame  has  had  her  quarter  bowl  of  closed  the  door  and  .seated  himself 
toddy  and  do  you  wonder  that  she  by  the  side  of  the  road.  After  a  time 
needed  it  after  such  jolting  and  gen-  the  passengers  became  curious  and 
eral  discomforts  as  the  road  afforded?  asked  why  he  was  sitting  by  the  road- 
It  was  not  unusual  to  find  logs  side.  He  quite  calmlv  replied.  "The 
stretched  across  the  streams,  which,  horses  cannot  draw  the  load.  There 
of  course,  they  had  to  ford  or  to  cross  is  only  one  thing  I  can  do.  I  shall 
nonetoo  substantial  bridges.  Neither  wait  until  the  mud  dries  up." 
was  It  out  of  the  ordinary  to  get  mired  Considering  the  number  of  .stage 
in  the  mud.  If  it  rained  one's  feet  lines  which  led  into  Haverhill  and  the 
became  wet,  the  clothes  plastered  with  number  of  passengers  who  nightly 
mud  from  the  wheels  and  the  luggage  were  obliged  to  stay  there  it  can  read- 
soaked    in    water.     If    the    July    sun  ily  be  seen  why  so  many  taverns  were 
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opened  at  once.  Sometimes  the  tav- 
erns were  crowded  for  weeks  at  a 
time,  and  we  find  as  many  as  fifteen 
such  ordinaries,  or  taverns,  in  Haver- 
hill at  one  time.  Probably  the  first 
one  was  the  Uriah  Morse  tavern  on 
Pool  Brook.  Captain  Plazen,  an  orig- 
inal grantee,  was  an  innholder  in  1766, 
and  Luther  Richardson  kept  an  inn 
as  early  as  1774.  Colonel  Joshua 
Howard  kept  a  tavern  near  the  coun- 
ty buildings,  and  a  mile  above  here 
was  the  famous  Cobleigh  tavern 
where  the  fast  men  of  the  day  met  and 


to  mount  her  horse  she  found  that  she 
needed  a  new  switch  to  urge  her 
steed  along  his  way,  and  so  she  care- 
lessly stuck  the  old  willow  switch  in- 
to the  ground  near  the  tavern  door. 
A  year  or  two  later  this  same  lady 
passed  through  Haverhill — a  widow — 
on  her  way  to  her  girlhood  home. 
Once  again  she  sought  refreshment 
and  lodging  in  the  Ladd  tavern.  The 
amiable  host  found  the  charms  of  the 
young  widow  so  alluring  that  he  set 
about  to  win  her  heart  and  hand,  and 
so  well  did  he  succeed  that  within  a 


In  the  old  stage-coach   days. 


The   stage  coach   shown   was  used   over  200  years  ago  in 
New   England   States 


drank.  The  Cottage  hospital  stands 
upon  this  site  today.  There  were  sev- 
eral taverns  in  the  Ladd  Street  sec- 
tion, and  among  them  was  one  owned 
by    Samuel    Ladd.    a   bachelor. 

One  night  a  bridal  party  stopped 
at  the  Ladd  tavern.  The  bride  car- 
ried a  willow  switch  which  had  been 
given  her  as  she  left  her  home  in 
Charlestown  by  a  youthful  cousin 
who  admonished  her  in  jest  to  use  it 
upon  her  elderly  groom  should  he  be- 
come recalcitrant,  and  saying  further 
that  she  might  plant  the  switch  by 
the  door  of  her  second  husband.  The 
following  morning   as   she   was   about 


few  months  he  bestowed  upon  her  his 
name.  As  for  the  little  switch  it 
grew  and  flourished,  and  in  time  came 
to  be  a  huge  tree  with  spreading 
branches  which  gently  swayed  through 
the  soft  summer  winds,  or  was 
whipped  by  the  fury  of  winter  storms 
for  a  century  and  over,  and  it  is  only 
within  the  past  few  years  that  it  dis- 
appeared from  the  roadside  where  it 
had  been  so  long  a  living  memento  of 
that  old-time  romance. 

The  most  notable  taverns  were  at 
the  "Corner,"  this  being  the  stage  cen- 
ter, and  later  the  county  buildings 
were  built  there.     One  of  the  first  was 
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the     Bliss     tavern     which     was     built  dious  brick  house  known  today  as  the 

about    1790    and    is    still    standing — a  Crawford    house.     There    were    innu- 

sturdy  reminder  of  the  practical  archi-  merable    other    taverns,    among    them 

tecture  favored  by  our  ancestors,  and  the  Coon  tavern  which  long  since  was 

which  we  might  copy  advantageously,  torn   apart   and   forms   today   parts   of 

This  tavern  was  the  aristocratic  head-  two  different  houses.       Of  the  others 

quarters  for  lawyers  and  judges   dur-  there  is  little  to  be  .said— so  many  of 

mg   court   sessions.     Its   landlord   was  them   went   into   the   realm   of  eternal 

Joseph    Bliss,    a    man    of    influence    in  oblivion   long  ago.     On   the   Turnpike 

the  town  and  its  first  post-master.  was  the  Tarleton  tavern ;  although  it 

The    great    stage    tavern    where    all  was  not  within  the  town's  limits,  yet, 

-of   the   stages    unloaded   their   passen-  it  played  an  important  part  in  Haver- 

gers  for  the  night  was  the  Towle  tav-  hill     history.     Every     team     or    stage 

ern.    Its  proprietor  was  Simeon  Towle.  that    went    up    and    down    the    Pike 

who  was  a  man  of  unusual  size,  and  stopped    there    to    water    the    horses, 

weighed,  it  is  said,  four  hundred  and  while    the    passengers    patronized    the 

sixty   pounds.     He    died    shortly   after  landlord's  well  supplied  bar. 

coming    to    Haverhill,    and    was    sue-  On  the  outskirts  of  the  village  there 

ceeded  by  his  son,  Edward,  who  made  are    to    be    seen    the    partly    tumbled 

this   the   most   famous   hostelry   along  down    ruins   of   the   old    Fellow's   tav- 

the     northern     New     England     stage-  ern   which  was   the   stopping  place   of 

coach    lines.     It    was    a    large    three-  the  drovers.     It  was  abandoned  many 

story   buildmg  w^hich   met   a   sad   fate  years  ago  because  of  the  general  belief 

during  the  great  Haverhill  fire  of  1848,  that   it  was   haunted   by   the  ghost  of 

which  was  caused  by  a  cook  upsetting  a  white  horse  belonging  to  a  man  who 

a  pan  of  flapjacks.  was  murdered  within  its  walls.     The 

The    Eagle    hotel    was    built   in    the  building  stands  in  an  isolated  section 

early  18(X)'s  and  still  continues  to  dis-  and  is  an  ideal  place  for  the  roaming 

pense  hospitality— a  dignified,  commo-  of  spooks  and  revengeful  apparitions. 


AN  EVENING  IN  THE  OLD  SWING 

By  Elizabeth  M.  Massie 

Cool  around  me  night  winds  blow, 

The  mocking  wind  bends  the  pine  tree  low — 

And  I  swing  off  to  stars  and  moon, 

Swinging Swinging to    and    fro 

The  wind  whistles  by  me  soft  and  low.  .  .  . 

Ah  how  I  love  its  croon ! .  .  .  . 

It  swoops  and  swings. 

Like  the  striking  of  strings 

Of  a  harp,  played  alone  by  Night, 

While  I  dream  my  dreams, 

Neath  the  moon's  silver  beams 

Swinging Swinging to  and  fro 

The  wind  whistles  by  me, .  ,  .  .soft  and  low 


Winter  Sport 


OUR  WINTER  CARNIVALS 

Why  go  South?    ''The  Great  Stone  Face  has  never  known  the 
soft  breath  of  the  Gulf  Stream  nor  experienced  the 


romantic  languor  of 


a  Hawaiian  night.' 


By   N.   H.   C. 


WHILE  searching  vainly  for  hid- 
den gold,  legend  tells  us,  an 
aged  prospector  of  western 
Oklahoma  was  annoyed  by  the  black 
liquid  which  oozed  from  the  earth  and 
filled  his  trenches.  When  he  was  fi- 
nally able  to  remove  his  head  from  the 
clouds  of  a  gold  digger's  fantasies  he 
found  himself  the  millionaire  pioneer 
of  the  western  oil  region. 

No  one  knows  accurately  just  when 
snow    was    first    discovered    in    New 
Hampshire   but   it   was    not    until    the 
close    of    the  nineteenth    century    that 
sons  of  the  Granite  State  first  realized 
that   there    was    something    worth    while 
in    the    White    Mountains    even    after 
the   birds   had   taken   their   southward 
flight    borne    on    the    first    winds    of 
Autumn.     Despite  the  fact  that  a  few 
half-hearted  and  very  primitive  winter 
carnivals    were    held    in    our    Capital 
City  during  the  winters  of  '95  and  '96 
the  credit  of  first  opening  up  our  win- 
ter   possibilities    undoubtedly    belongs 
to  the  now  famous  Fred  Harris,  Dart- 
mouth   '99.     Harris   was    Dartmouth's 


first    ski    jumper    and    winter    athlete. 
During    the    progress    of    the    autumn 
football    season    this    gallant    son   of 
Vermont   was  content  with   an   incon- 
spicuous   place    among    his    collegiate 
associates,    but    after    the    last    touch- 
down was  made  and  the  last  hero  had 
been   carried  from   the  field  of  honor, 
to   be    lionized   by   cheering   comrades 
and   admiring  feminine   glances,   there 
came     a     period     when     the     sturdy 
athletes     had     nothing     better     to     do 
than  to  lounge  about  the  cofl:ee  houses 
and  look  forward  to  the  next  week  end 
in   New   York.     It   was   then   that  the 
sturdy   New   England   pioneer   donned 
his  skis  and  knitted  skull  cap  and  pro- 
ceded  to  demonstrate  the  possibilities 
of    athletics    amid    New    Hampshire's 
snows.     He  took  unto  himself  all  the 
glamour  and  glory  which  was  divided 
among      various      broad      shouldered 
wearers  of  the  green  during  other  sea- 
sons.    He  earned  for  himself  the  adu- 
lation     of      such      ruddy-cheeked    and 
bright-eyed  damsels  as  had  not  flown 
to    Florida    and    other    balmy    climes 
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when  winter  came.  He  founded  the 
Dartmouth  Outing  Club  and  was 
speedily  surrounded  by  other  students 
who  were  loath  to  leave  him  an  open 
field   in  his  new  found  sport. 

From       these       beginnings      winter 
sports   at   Hanover   have   grown    until 
today    they    lend    an    individualism    to 
Dartmouth    which    sets   it   apart    from 
almost    all    of    its    sister    institutions. 
Each   year   there  gathers   at   Hanover 
a    brilliant    cortege    composed    of    the 
courtiers  at  the  court  of  that  popular 
monarch  Jack  Frost,  and  distinguished 
alumni  from  all  over  the   land  gladly 
turn  their  backs  upon  the  golden  sands 
of   Miami    and    balmy    breezes    of    the 
Gulf  to  feel  their  blood  course  through 
their  veins  with   new  vigor  and  their' 
faces  burn  with  a  deeper  color  than  is 
attained  from  lip  stick  or  rouge  case, 
.stimulated    by    the    best    tonic    nature 
ever  devised — a  New  England  winter. 
Other    New    Hampshire    towns    and 
cities  were  quick  to  realize  the  possi- 
bilities   of    the    gold    mine    discovered 
at    Hanover.        Robert    Gould,    an    en- 
terprising hotel  man  of  Newport,  felt 
that    the    days    of    closed    blinds    and 
musty   corridors   for   New    Hampshire 
hostelries  in  winter  were   drawing  to 
a  close.       Under  his  leadership   New- 
port    inaugurated    a    winter    carnival 
which   has   since   become   a   classic    in 
that  section  of  the  state. 

It  is,  of  course,  inconceivable  that 
the  Queen  City  should  be  anywhere 
except  in  the  vanguard  of  a  movement 
for  new  life  in  the  state.  Citizens  of 
Manchester  claim  that  the  fairest  girls 
of  the  realm  are  to  be  found  in  their 
city.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not  it 
is  to  be  admitted  that  these  same 
citizens  have  always  been  connoisseurs 
of  beauty.  They  therefore  installed 
as  the  leading  feature  of  their  carni- 
val the  crowning  of  the  queen,  which 
means  that  the  fairest  of  Manchester's 
flowers  is  annually  selected  and 
crowned  Queen  of  the  Carnival  with 
appropriately  impressive  ceremonies  in 
which  the  Mayor  and  probably  Chief 


Healy  always  participate.  Despite 
the  popular  movie  entitled,  "It's  the 
Woman  Who  Pays"  experience  tells 
us  that  where  there  is  sweet  femininity 
there  is  usually  a  dollar  sign.  Taking 
advantage  of  this,  Manchester  annu- 
ally raises  a  large  sum  in  the  contest 
for  Queen  of  the  Carnival.  Contrary 
to  the  custom  in  city  elections,  votes 
are  openly  and  frankly  bought  and 
sold  and  the  lady  whose  friends  are 
ready  to  spend  the  most  usually  wins 
the  coveted  diadem. 

Still  clinging  to  our  simile  of  re- 
garding a  New  Hampshire  winter  as 
a  tonic  and  not  meaning  any  signifi- 
cance by  the  expression,  we  would 
say  that  what  port  wine  is  to  Old 
Bourbon,  the  carnivals  of  other  cities 
are  to  those  of  Berlin.  It  is  this  cen- 
ter of  the  North  Country  which  knows 
winter  in  its  own  lair,  and  it  is  to 
Berlin  that  the  skilful  winter  athletes 
from  the  Canadian  snow  banks  flock 
to  match  their  skill.  The  splendid 
carnivals  held  in  the  North  have  at- 
tracted contestants  from  all  over  our 
state  and  from  the  land  of  perpetual 
cocktails  across  the  border. 

Concord,  North  Conway  and  La- 
conia  have  no  cause  to  blush  when 
their  winter  activities  are  compared 
with  those  of  their  sister  cities. 

Those  pessimists  who  are  constantly 
asserting  that  the  American  people 
are  fast  becoming  soft  and  flabby  and 
losing  the  hardihood  of  their  ancestors 
find  their  greatest  justification  in  the 
growing  tendency  of  those  who  are 
financially  able  to  flee  southward  at 
the  first  breath  of  winter.  Looking 
backward  over  the  history  of  our  race 
it  becomes  evident  that  the  greatest 
advances  have  been  made,  the  greatest 
leaders  brought  forth,  amid  the  rigors 
of  a  temperate  climate.  Perhaps  the 
winter  winds  that  swirl  over  New 
Hampshire's  hills,  stinging  the  red 
blood  in  our  veins  to  new  activity 
has  been  a  potent  force  in  producing 
the  leaders  of  men  who  have  hailed 
from    our   state.     Certainly    the    Great 
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Stone  Face  has  never  known  the 
soft  breath  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
nor  experienced  the  romantic  lan- 
guor of  a  Hawaiian  night,  but 
has  stood  staunchly  through  a 
thousand  winters.  Well  it  may  be 
for  American  youths  and  maidens  if 
they  come  more  and  more  to  the  shrine 
of  the  White  Hills  when  they  are 
really  white,  and  when  their  biting 
breezes  produce  real  deep  chested  red 
blooded  bright  eyed  American  man- 
hood. 

NEW   ENGLAND   WINTER   CARNIVALS 

1923     Tentatively       arranged       and 
subject  to  change     1924. 
January    16-17-18-19— Manchester,    N. 
H.,  Carnival. 


January  22-27— North  Conway,  N.  H., 
Carnival. 

January  24-25-26— Newport,  N.  H.. 
Carnival. 

January  31  to  February  2— Berlin,  N. 
H,.     Nansen    Ski    Club,    Carnival. 

February  7-8-9l— Hanover,  N.  H. 
(Dartmouth  Outing  Club)  Car- 
nival. 

February  22-23^ — Laconia,  N.  H., 
Winnepesaukee    Winter    Carnival. 

Concord,  N.  H.  Hikes  Thursdays 
and    Saturdays. 

Issued  by  Passenger  Traffic  De- 
partment, Boston  and  Maine  Rail- 
road,  North   Station,   Boston,   Mass. 


AN  ANSWER  TO  OUR  CRITICS 


RECENTLY  the  editors  of  the 
Granite  Monthly  have  re- 
ceived letters  in  criticism  of  some 
of  the  articles  appearing  in  our  magazine 
on  various  state  controversial  issues.  In 
connection  with  our  articles  on  the  ques- 
tion of  centralization  or  decentraliza- 
tion of,  our  school  system  we  were 
not  only  criticized  for  having  ar- 
ticles in  favor  of  centralization  but  also 
for  having  articles  against  centralization. 
While  others  felt  especially  grieved  be- 
cause we  permitted  in  our  pages  an  ar- 
ticle against  compulsory  vaccination. 

On  account  of  these  criticisms  and  in 
order  to  clear  up  any  possible  misunder- 
standing on  the  part  of  our  readers,  we 
wish   to   explain   why   we   have   recently 
pursued  the  policy  of  having  each  month 
presented  in  our  pages  the  two  opposing 
views  on  some  one  state  or  public  issue. 
In  our  desire  to  acquaint  our  readers 
with  the  pro's  and  con's  of  the  various 
important  state  problems,  we  feel  that  it 
is  not  only  fair  play  to  give  each  side  an 
opportunity    to    express    its    views,    but 
that  probably  the  greatest  service  we  can 
perform  is  to  make  our  magazine  a  fo- 
rum   of    discussion    open    impartially    to 


debate  on  all  sides  of  these  issues.  It  is 
a  common  saying  that  the  greatest  ob- 
stacles to  human  progress  are  ignorance 
and  indifference,  and  we  believe  having 
both  sides  of  a  controversial  issue  pub- 
lished and  understood  is  the  very  best 
method  of  arousing  interest  and  educat- 
ing people  to  an  intelligent  understand- 
ing of  any  subject. 

It  is  our  hope  that  this  policy  by  ex- 
citing such  an  interest  will  lead  people  to 
discussion   and   study,   thereby   acquiring 
an     intelligent    understanding    of     these 
problems.      Once    this    is    accomplished, 
we  have  no  fear  that  the  large  majority 
will    think    right    and    will    come    to    the 
conclusion    that    will    mean    the    greatest 
prosperity    and    progress    for    the    state. 
We  do  not  believe  that  this  policy  will 
ever  hurt  any  good  cause.     Furthermore 
we    are    sure    that    the   average   man   or 
woman  will  be  interested  and  anxious  to 
hear  both  sides  on  any  controversial  sub- 
ject and  we  hope  that  this  policy  may  do 
something  to  combat  the  lack  of  interest 
which  unfortunately  many  citizens  often 
feel    toward    public    issues    and    contro- 
versies  of   real   importance   to   the   lives 
and  happiness  of  each  and  all  of  us. 

— The  Editors 


AN  ANTHOLOGY  OF  ONE  POEM  POETS 


Compiled  by  Arthur  Johnson 
Ili.ustR'Vted  by  Elizabeth   Shurtleff 


AUX   ITALIENS 

By   Robert   Bulwkr-Lytton    (Owen    Meredith) 


At  Paris  it  was,  at  the  opera  there; 

And    she   looked    like    a    queen    in    a    book 
that   night, 
With  the  wreath  of  pearl  in  her  raven  hair, 

And   the   brooch   on    her   breast   so   bright. 

Of  all  the  operas  that  Verdi  wrote, 

The  best,  to  my  taste,  is  the  Trovatore; 

And  Mario  can  soothe,  with  a  tenor  note. 
The  souls  in   purgatory. 

The  moon  on  the  tower  slept  soft  as  snow; 
And   who   was   not   thrilled   in   the   strang- 
est way. 
As     we    heard     him    sing,     while     the     gas 
burned   low, 
"Non   ti  scordar  di  iiief" 


Well!   there   in   our   front-row  box   we  sat 
Together,    my   bride    betrothed   and    I; 

My  gaze  was   fixed   on  my  opera   hat. 
And    hers   on    the   stage   hard   by. 


And  both  were  silent,  and  both  were  sad; — 
Like    a    queen     she    leaned    on      her    full 
white   arm. 

With   that   regal,    indolent   air    she   had; 
So   confident    of   her    charm! 


I  have  not  a  doubt  she  was  thinking  then 
Of  her  former  lord,  good  soul  that  he 
was. 

Who  died  the  richest  and  roundest  of  men, 
The  Marquis   of   Carabas. 


The   emperor   there,   in   his   box   of   state, 
Looked  grave,  as  if  he  had  just  then  seen 

The  red  flag  wave  from  the   city   gate. 
Where    his    eagles    in    l)ronze    had    been. 

The  empress,  too,  had  a  tear  in  her  eye: 
You'd   have  said   that   her   fancy   had  gone 
back   again. 

For  one  moment,  under  the  old  blue  sky, 
To  the  old  glad   life  in   Spain. 


I    hope    that,     to    get    to    the     kingdom    of 
heaven. 
Through    a    needle's    eye    he    had    not    to 
pass; 
I   wish   him   well   for  the  jointure   given 
To  my  lady  of  Carabas. 

Meanwhile,   I  was  thinking  of  my   first  love 
As   I   had   not   been   thinking  of  aught   for 
years; 

Till   over   my  eyes   there   began   to   move 
Something    that    felt    like    tears. 


I    thought    of   the    dress   that    she   wore    last 
lime. 
When    we    stood    'neath    the    cypress-trees 
together. 
In    the   lost    land,   in    that    soft    clime, 
In    the    crimson   evening  weather; 

Of  that   muslin  dress    (for  the  eve  was  hot); 

And   her   warm   white    neck    in    its   golden 
chain; 
And   her   full   soft   hair,   just   tied   in   a   knot. 

And    falling   loose   again; 

And    the   jasmine    flower    in    her    fair    young 
breast; 
(O   the  faint,   sweet  smell  of  that  jasmine 
flower!) 
And  the  one  bird  singing  alone  to  his  nest; 
And  the  one  star  over  the  tower. 
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I  thought  of  our  httle  quarrels  and  strife, 
And   the  letter   that  brought   me   back   my 

ring; 
And  it  all  seemed  then,  in  the  waste  of  life, 

Such   a  very   little   thing!! 

For  I  thought  of  her  grave  below  the  hill, 
Which  the  sentinel  cypress-tree  stands 
over: 

And  I  thought,  "Were  she  onlj'  living  still. 
How   I   could   forgive   her   and   love   her!" 


And   I   swear,   as    I   thought   of   her   thus,   in 
that    hour. 
And  of  how,  after  all,  old  things  are  best, 
That     I    smelt    the     smell    of     that    jasmine 
flower 
Which  she  used  to  wear  in  her  breast. 

It  smelt  so  faint,  and  it   smelt  so  sweet. 
It   made  me   creep,  and  it   made   me   cold! 

Like      the      scent      that      steals      from      the 
crumbling    sheet 
Where   a   mummy   is    half   unrolled. 

And    I    turned   and    looked:    she    was    sitting 
there. 
In    a   dim   box   over   the   stage;    and    drest 
In    that    muslin    dress,    with    that    full    soft 
hair. 
And   that   jasmine   in   her   bieast! 

I   was   here,   and  she  was   the»e; 
And    the    glittering    horseshoe    curved    be- 
tween ! — 
From    my    bride    betrothed,    with    lier    raven 
hair 
And   her   sumptuous   scornful   mien. 

To   my   early   love   with   her   eyes   downcast. 
And   over   her   primrose   face   the   shade, 

(In     short,     from    the    future     back     to    the 
past,) 
There  was  but  a   step   to  be   made. 

To    my   early    love   from   my   future   bride 
One   moment    I    looked.     Then    I    stole   to 
the  door, 
I    traversed    the   passage;    and    down    at    her 
side 
I   was  sitting,  a   moment   more. 

My   thinking  of   her,   or   the  music's   strain. 
Or    something    which    never    will    be    ex- 
prest. 
Had     brought    her     back    from    the     grave 
again. 
With  the  jasmine   in   her   breast. 


She  is  not  dead,  and  she  is  not  wed! 

But  she  loves  me  now,  and  she  loved  me 
then. 
And  the  very  first  word  that  her  sweet  lips 
said, 
My   heart   grew  youthful  again. 

The    marchioness    there,    of    Carabas, 

She  is  wealthy,  and  young,  and  handsome 
still; 

And   but   for   her — well,    we'll    let    that   pass: 
She    may   marry   whomever    she   will. 

But   I   will   marry   my  own    first   love, 

With    her    primrose    face,    for    old    things 
are  best; 
And    the    flower    in    her    bosom,    I    prize    it 
above 
The  brooch  in  my  lady's  breast. 

The   world   is    filled   with    folly   and    sin. 
And  love  must  cling  where  it  can,   I   say: 

For  beauty  is  easy  enough   to   win; 
But   one   isn't    loved    every    day. 

And    I    think,    in    the    lives    of    most    women 
and   inen. 
There's    a    moment    wiien    all    would    go 
smooth   and   even. 
If   only  the  dead   could   find   out   when 
To   come   back  and   be   forgiven. 

But   O,   the   smell  of   that   jasmine   flower! 

And   O,   that   music!   and   O,   the   way 
That      voice      rang    out     from     the     donjon 
tower, 
Non  it  scordar  di  inc.' 
Non    ti   scordar    di    me! 


SENATOR  MOSES  TELLS  HIS  THREE 
FAVORITE  STORIES 

It  is  always  interesting  to  know  the  favorite  stories  and  anecdotes  of 
famous  men,  especially  those  public  speakers  who  have  a  large  fund  at  their 
command.  This  page  of  stories  by  some  prominent  New  Hampshire  figure 
will  be  a  feature  of  the  Granite  Monthly. 
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lO  you  wish  my  three 
favorite  stories,"  said 
Senator  George  H. 
Moses.  "Well,  I'll  try  to 
give  them  to  you,  though 
it's  hard  for  one  to  delve 
into  his  chest  and  select  in 
this  ofifhand  way  the  three 
which  are  the  most  amusing 
to  him.  One  always  thinks 
of  the  best  one  after  it  is 
too  late,  you  know." 

The  Senator  narrowed  his  eyes  a 
moment  in  thought,  "I'll  tell  you  one," 
said  he,  "which  has  always  amused  me, 
though  it  was  on  me.  It  occurred  dur- 
ing my  meteoric  career  as  a  schoolmas- 
ter. I  always  say  'meteoric'  because  I 
taught  school  one  consecutive  term  in  a 
school  which  was  called  high  because  it 
was  upstairs.  In  the  conduct  of  my 
class  in  the  Fifth  Reader  I  conceived  the 
brilliant  notion  of  permitting  the  pupils 
to  choose  a  selection  which  they  should 
read  rather  than  to  read  straight  through 
the  book,  thinking  that  thus  it  would 
be  more  interesting  to  them.  One  day 
in  class  I  outlined  this  happy  scheme  to 
the  children,  and  as  I  finished  I  noticed 
one  of  them,  an  exceptionally  bright 
girl,  thumbing  the  pages  of  the  book. 

'Well,  Lula,'  said  I,  'have  you  a  selec- 
tion?' She  replied  instantly  in  the  af- 
firmative, naming  page  127.  Turning 
to  that  page  I  found  staring  at  me  those 
memorable,  stately  lines,  'The  Burial  of 
Moses." 

The  Senator  pursed  his  lips  in  a 
rather    tuneless    whistle    for    a    moment, 


then  delivered  his  next 
broadside.  "Another  story 
which  has  been  amusing  to 
me  concerns  two  French 
habitats  at  the  time  of  the 
sinking  of  the  Maine. 
These  men  were  just  out  of 
the  woods  at  Berlin  and 
were  consequently  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly unkept  condition. 
They  found  their  way  to  a 
barber  shop  and  waited 
their  turn.  One  of  them  was  a  scholar. 
He  could  read — that  is  to  say  very  large 
type  an  inch  or  two  in  height.  The  other 
was  illiterate.  The  first  one  picked  up 
the  paper  and  began  very  laboriously  to 
decipher  the  headlines,  growing  visibly 
more  excited  with  each  word.  His 
friend  watching  him  began  to  grow  im- 
patient and  finally  said,  "Well,  Louis, 
what's  the  news?" 

The  scholar  replied,  "Why  them  dam' 
Spaniards  blow  up  the  whole  state  of 
Maine." 

"Zat  so,"  responded  the  other,  "ain' 
that  too  bad,  I  got  a  cousin  down  Rum- 
ford  Falls.  I  'spect  he  gone  to  hell  with 
the  rest  of  'em." 

Mr.  Moses'  third  story  concerned  the 
president.  He  said  that  it  is  customary 
for  a  special  clerk  to  carry  the  presi- 
dent's pay  to  him  the  first  of  the  month. 
Soon  after  Mr.  Coolidge  assumed  the 
ot^ce,  this  clerk  entered  his  presence  for 
the  first  time  and  laid  before  him  a  check 
for  $6,250.00.  "Cal"  glanced  at  the  check, 
then  looked  solemnly  at  the  clerk,  saying 
in   his   dry   nasal   drawl,   "Come   again." 

— N.  H.  C. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  STATE  GRANGE 

The  Meeting  At  Manchester 

By  George  R.  Drake 


THE  fiftieth  annual  meeting  of  the 
State  grange  held  in  Manchester, 
December  11  — 13,  will  long  be 
memorable  for  being  one  of  the  five 
largest  sessions  ever  held,  for  the  usual 
harmony  that  prevailed,  for  the  sixth 
degree  class  of  397  which  has  never 
been  equalled  except  at  the  time  of  the 
last  two  sessions  of  the  National  grange 
held  in  the  Granite  state,  for  the 
pageant  presented  by  the  Hillsborough 
County    Pomona    grange    and    for    the 


ordina'te  granges  to  the  State  grange 
from  six  to  eight  cents  per  member, 
per  quarter  and  those  from  the  Pomona 
to  the  State  from  two  to  four  cents 
per  quarter,  advocated  private  develop- 
ment of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
state  under  the  supervision  of  the  Pub- 
lic Service  commission,  placed  the  mat- 
ter of  prize  competition  in  the  hands 
of  the  executive  committee,  discussed 
at  length  and  finally  voted  to  appro- 
priate $1000  to  continue  the  publication 
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Officers  of   the   New   Hampshire   State  Grange 


hearty   cooperation   of   all   to   make   it   a 
very  successful  Golden  Jubilee. 

The  resolutions  condemned  the  cen- 
tralization of  rural  schools,  demanded 
the  strict  enforcement  of  the  prohibi- 
tion and  the  laws  relating  to  hunting  on 
Sunday,  the  improvement  of  roads 
lete<ding  to  the  farmers'  markets,  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  study  the 
highway  situation  with  the  master  of 
the  State  grange  and  the  president  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  federation,  increased 
the   per   capita   tax   to  be   paid   by   sub- 


of  the  New  Hampshire  State  Grange 
Journal,  opposed  gambling  at  fairs,  en- 
dorsed reforestation  and  favored  an  in- 
crease in  the  pay  of  letter  carriers  and 
post  office  employees. 

The  members  feelingly  expressed 
their  appreciation  in  general  of  the 
beautiful  pageant  presented  by  Hills- 
borough County  Pomona  and  the  man- 
agement in  particular  by  Mrs.  Mary  W. 
Heath,  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
arrangements.  They  voiced  their  thanks 
to    the    Manchester    Chamber    of    Com- 
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Herbert   N.    Sawyer 
Master   State  Grange 
lowinor-named    were    elected 


merce,    the 

citizens  of 
the  city 
and  to  all 
who  con- 
tributed to 
the  grand 
success  of 
the  Golden 
Jubilee. 

Horace 
F.  Hoytof 
Claremont, 
who  has 
served  for 
16  years  as 
chaplain, 
declined  to 
be  a  can- 
didate for 
re-election 
for  the  en- 
suing term. 
The  fol- 
and    were 


installed  by  Past  Master  Wesley  Adams : 
Master,  Herbert  N.  Sawyer,  Atkinson; 
overseer,  James  C.  Farmer,  Manchester ; 
lecturer,  John  A.  Hammond,  Laconia ; 
steward,  Arthur  W.  McDaniel,  Notting- 
ham; assistant  steward,  Wilbur  H. 
White,  Deerfield ;  chaplain,  Elmer  T. 
Blake,  Pembroke ;  treasurer,  Charles  W. 
Varney,  Rochester ;  secretary,  George 
R.  Drake,  Manchester ;  gatekeeper, 
Charles  A.  Evans,  Charlestown ;  Ceres, 
Mrs.  N.  Grace  Sawyer;  Pomona,  Mrs. 
Mae  M.  Chesley,  Concord;  Flora,  Mary 
E.  Woodward,  East  Conway ;  and  lady 
assistant  steward,  Mrs.  Winnifred  G. 
Goodell,  Swanzey. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  State 
Grange  representing  as  it  does  over 
thirty  thousand  New  Hampshire  people 
interested  in  agriculture  is  always  an 
event  of  significance  in  the  life  of  the 
state.  At  this  time  when  the  farmers 
all  over  the  country  are  awakening  to 
their  opportunities  and  are  asserting 
themselves  as  a  class,  this  meeting  is  of 
special  importance.  Throughout  the  last 
session  of  the   New  Hampshire  Legisla- 


ture, the  farmers  of  the  state  were  ably 
represented  before  the  various  commit- 
tees and  stood  solidly  for  several  meas- 
ures alTecting  the  welfare  of  our  rural 
communities.  Developments  at  Man- 
chester augur  well  for  the  continuance 
of  this  spirit  of  assertiveness  on  the 
part  of  the  long  somnolent  New  Hamp- 
shire farmer.  The  annual  address  of  the 
State  Master,  Herbert  N.  Sawyer,  was 
clear  cut  in  dealing  with  the  agricultural 
situation,  the  railroad  problem,  and  the 
educational  interests  of  the  state.  The 
resolutions  which  were  passed  followed 
considerable  debate  in  which  it  was 
amply  demonstrated  that  our  rural  com- 
munities are  awake  and  intensely  inter- 
ested in  state  problems.  It  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  New  Hampshire  farmer 
to  stand  solidly  for  the  defense  of  the 
Sunday  law  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  district  school.  The  pronounce- 
ment upon  the  Highway  situation  was 
equally  candid.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  wisdom  of  the  various  positions 
taken  the  State  Grange  of  1923  revealed 
to  politicians,  labor  leaders,  and  the  gen- 
eral public 
that  New 
Hampshire 
f  a  r  m  e  r  s 
are  fully 
awake  to 
the  des- 
perate sit- 
uation o  f 
our  rural 
communi- 
ties, and 
instead  of 
regarding 
with  pessi- 
mism the 
future  of 
this  state 
are  stern- 
ly girding 
themselves 
to  meet  the 
task  of  re- 
cons  true-  Charles  W.  Varney 
tion.                        Treasurer  State  Grange 


SHOULD  THE  GOVERNOR'S  COUNCIL 

BE  ABOLISHED? 

For  many  years  there  has  been  a  growing  agitation  over  the  question  of  the  use- 
fuhiess  of  tlie  Governor's  Council.  Several  constitutional  conventions  have  debated  the 
matter  and  one  political  party  has  had  a  platform  plank  demanding  that  the  council 
be  abolished.  As  the  third  in  its  series  of  controversies,  the  Granite  Monthly  presents 
the  following  articles,  one  by  George  H.  Duncan  of  legislative  fame  who  opposes  the 
Council;  the  other  by  William  Wallace,  former  secretary  to  the  Governor,  who  believes 
in   the   retention   of   the   advisorv   bodv. 


Photo     by     Kinil.'all     Sludiu.     t'uin  old 

Governor   Sainuel   D.   Felker  and   his   advisors   transacting   business 

in   the   Council   Chainber. 

Why  the  Council  Should  be  Abolished. 

By  George  H.  Duncan 

"The  Governor  and  council  Jiave  a  negative  on  each  other .  .  .  .and  there 
arises  a  fine  opportunity  for  that  good  old  political  game  kno-a'ii  as  'passing  the 
buck." 


IN  the  establishment  of  the  govern- 
ment of  New  Hampshire  its  framers, 
launching  out  into  an  untried  sea  of 
popular  rule,  apparently  being  fearful 
of  trying  too  many  experiments,  fol- 
lowed generally  the  forms  of  the  mother 
country,  England,  substituting  however 
for  hereditary  office-holding,  election  by 
the  people.  Thus  we  find  a  Governor 
(originally  President)  taking  the  place 
of  the  King,  the  Council  that  of  the 
Privy  Council,  the  Senate  substituted 
for  the  Lords,  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  the  Commons.  Hesita- 
ting at  lodging  too  great  power  in  the 
hands  of  any  one  body,  they  established 
the  system  of  checks,  in  one  form  or 
another,  with  which  we  are  all  familiar. 


Several  others  of  the  original  thirteen 
states  adopted  the  same  general  system ; 
and  while,  as  a  whole,  the  plan  has 
been  continued,  and  followed  by  new 
states,  none  of  the  latter  has  found 
necessary  a  personal  check  upon  the 
Governor,  as  represented  by  the  Coun- 
cil ;  and  one  by  one  the  original  states 
have  sloughed  ofif  this  body  as  a  useless 
appendage,  until  now  Massachusetts 
alone,  with  the  Granite  State,  retains 
this  dignified  but  needless  office. 

It  is  no  discredit  to  our  forefathers 
that  certain  parts  of  their  handiwork 
have  failed  to  be  necessary  or  desirable 
for  the  conduct  of  government  in  the 
twentieth  century,  when  we  review  the 
astounding    changes    which    have    taken 
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|)lace  in  the  past  century  and  a  half. 
The  wonder  is  that  under  new  conch- 
tions  their  plan  functions  as  well  as  it 
does.  But  as  the  canoe  gave  way  to  the 
sailing  vessel,  which  in  turn  was  super- 
seded by  the  steam-propelled  craft,  so 
must  we,  from  time  to  time,  remodel  the 
Ship  of  State. 

The  functions  assigned  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  the  Governor  and  Council 
are  executive  and  administrative, — they 
carry  into  effect  the  will  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, which,  by  contrast,  is  arrived  at 
after  deliberation,  consideration  and  ar- 
gumentation, l^ut  a  law  having  been 
enacted,  the  Executive  has  no  option  but 
to  enforce  its  provisions,  under  which 
circumstances  the  responsibility  should 
he  centralized.  Logically  the  ;j3eople 
look  to  the  governor  as  the  head  of  the 
administration  and  the  subject  of  choice 
by  the  whole  electorate.  But  when,  as 
provided  l)y  Art.  46,  Part  H,  of  the 
Constitution, — "The  Governor  and 
Council  shall  have  a  negative  on  each 
other,"  that  responsibility  is  divided  and 
diffused,  and  there  arises  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity for  that  good  old  political  game, 
known  as  "passing  the  buck." 

A  study  of  the  statutes  relative  to  the 
duties  of  the  Council  shows  how  the 
Legislature  has  tried,  while  l)roadening 
the  activities  of  the  State,  to  give  it  jobs 
which  would  l)e  an  excuse  for  existence, 
hut  in  reality  has  succeeded  only  in  mak- 
ing it  a  supernumerary  to  other  depart- 
ments. Among  its  duties  are, — To  ap- 
prove bonds  of  adjutant-general  and 
state  liquor  agents ;  To  approve  compen- 
sation of  ballot-law  commissioners;  to 
.ipprave  investment  of  funds  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  State  Hospital ;  to  approve 
plans  for  new  buildings ;  to  approve  use 
of  epidemic  fund  l)y  board  of  health ; 
to  direct  destruction  of  state  bonds;  to 
fix  fees  for  pilotage ;  to  examine  elec- 
tion returns;  to  issue  precepts  for  cer- 
tain special  elections ;  to  prescribe  duties 
of  keeper  of  state  house  yard;  to  order 
hshwavs  built;  to  order  preparation  of 
manual  for  Legislature ;  to  approve 
screening   of    pul)lic   waters ;   to   approve 


warrant  for  payment  of  money  from 
the  treasury.  Is  there  a  single  duty 
above  enumerated,  and  they  are  typical 
of  practically  all, — which  is  not  the  per- 
functory endorsement  of  some  other 
state  official  ?  And  while  it  may  be  wise 
that  the  head  of  the  government  should 
have  the  final  decision  regarding  such 
matters,  can  there  be  any  doul)t  Init  that 
the  Governor  alone  could  attend  to  these 
routine  matters  just  as  efficiently  as  he 
can  "with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Council?" 

To  be  sure,  the  I^egislature  of  1919 
sought  to  give  the  Council  a  real  duty 
by  the  creation  of  a  Board  of  Trustees 
for  each  of  the  five  State  institutions, 
to  each  of  which  Boards  a  Councilor 
should  be  appointed  ex  officio.  From  a 
humanitarian  standpoint  there  is  merit 
in  the  idea  of  having  virtually  a  volun- 
tary board  of  vi^iito^-cj  composed  of  pub- 
lic-spirited citizens  for  our  public  insti- 
tutions ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  for  any- 
one to  give  a  good  reason  for  member- 
ship on  such  boards  of  persons  chosen 
for  a  two-year  term  on  political  grounds ; 
and  it  would  be  still  harder  to  prove 
that  the  business  affairs  of  these  insti- 
tutions are  better  managed  by  the  pres- 
ent separate  boards  than  by  the  former 
single  Board  of  Trustees,  or  its  pre- 
decessor,   the    Board    of    Control. 

We  now  come  to  the  function  where 
the  Council  really  shines, — in  the  mak- 
ing of  appointments.  Here  we  may  be 
shown  at  any  time  the  wonderful  mathe- 
matical demonstration  of  three  as  a  ma- 
jority of  six.  The  Governor  makes  an 
appointment  satisfactory  to  two  of  the 
Council,  but  opposed  by  three, — and  the 
appointment  is  not  confirmed.  Can  a 
situation  more  absurd  be  imagined  ?  The 
Governor,  chosen  by  a  majority  of  all 
the  voters  of  the  State,  supported  by 
Ccuncilors  chosen  by  a  majority  of  two- 
fifths  of  the  voters,  checkmated  by  the 
other  three  Councilors.  In  history  such 
occurrences  have  not  been  limited  by 
any  means  to  partisan  considerations. 
And  when,  as  sometimes  happens,  the 
factions  are  "strong-minded,"  to  use  the 
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polite  term,  progress  halts.  Without  re- 
flecting in  the  slightest  degree  upon  the 
appointees  api)roved  hy  various  Coun- 
cils in  the  past  dozen  years,  say,  most 
of  us  can  recall  serious  losses  to  the 
public  service  in  appointments  uncon- 
firmed. Dpuhtless  the  unreported  do- 
liberations  of  the  Governor  and  Council 
would  reveal  still  further  similar  losses. 
In  a  limited  way  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  appraise  the  negative  value  of 
the  Council's  approval  of  appointments. 


of  State  Law  Enforcement  CWicer  is 
left  to  the  judgment  of  His  Excellency 
alone ;  yet  few  there  are  who  would 
criticise  the  high  character  of  the  ap- 
pointments  made. 

The  original  conce])tion  of  our  gov- 
ernment may  well  be  characterized  by 
the  old  proverb, — "Don't  put  all  your 
eggs  in  one  basket."  1^he  modern  con- 
ception may  be  made  clear  by  another, — 
■'Put  all  your  eggs  in  one  basket,  and 
watch   that   basket."        And    it    is    much 


By   accident   or   design    the   appointment      easier  for  the  public  to  watch  one  basket. 

Note.  In  consideration  of  a  subject  sucli  as  this,  dcalinjr  with  public  offices  now 
existing,  there  must  necessarily  he,  hy  imphcation,  criticism  of  past  or  present  office- 
holders; hut  it  is  proper  to  explain  that  in  the  present  article  such  implied  criticism 
is  not  intended  to  be  personal,  it  being  frankly  admitted  that  any  acts  of  these  of- 
ficials have  been  in  accord  with  their  honest  opinions,  and  from  their  point  of  view, 
for  the  best   interest   of  the   State. 


Why  the  Council  Shoiihl  he  Retained. 

By  William  Wallace 

"Tlic  conncUors  unqiicsiionaJ^lv  iirc  of  iiiiich  ussisfancc  to  tlic  (lOvcruor  in 
their  adi'isory  caf>arity  and  tlic  business  of  the  depavtiiient  is  done  in  better  shape 
as  a  result  of  the  interehangc  of  opinion. 


THE  abolition  of  the  Executive  coun- 
cil has  had  earnest  advocates  for 
many  years  and  the  constitutional 
convention  of  1876  and  in  every  conven- 
tion held  since,  elTorts  have  been  made 
by  delegates  to  have  a  proposal  to  abol- 
ish the  council  submitted  to  the  people. 
All  of  these  have  failed  in  the  conven- 
tions because  there  api)eared  to  be  no 
general  demand  for  a  change,  so  there 
has  been  no  i)Opular  expression  on  the 
question.  In  view  of  the  conservative 
attitude  of  the  voters  toward  amending 
the  constitution  whenever  amendments 
have  been  proposed  and  suljmitted  to 
them,  it  is  a  reasonable  conclusion  that 
this  proposal  would  have  shared  the 
usual  fate. 

Usually  those  who  have  advocated  a- 
bolishing  the  governor's  council  have 
been  active  politicians  with  a  grievance 
against  some  particular  set  of  councilors 
and  that  grievance,  more  often  than  oth- 
erwise, has  been  based  upon  a  refusal  to 
recognize  the  state's  need  of   some  par- 


ticular ])erson  in  some  particular  office. 
Now,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  gen- 
eral run  of  the  people  are  little  concern- 
ed about  the  person  chosen  to  serve  in 
any  of  the  positions  at  the  disposal  of 
the  governor  and  council.  Most  of  us 
know  that  we  will  not  be  considered  a- 
mong  the  possibilities  for  an  a])i)oint- 
ment  and  a  comparatively  small  number 
are  directly  interested  through  i)ersonal 
friendship  with  any  of  those  seeking  an 
official  position.  Lamentable  as  this 
may  seem  to  our  statesmen,  it  is  not 
easy  to  stir  up  any  ferment  about  some- 
body else's  success  or  failure  to  land 
something  desirable.  The  old  state  has  a 
way  of  going  along  just  the  same  and 
most  everybody  is  as  hai)py  as  could  be 
expected,  possibly  because  the  state  has 
not  wabbled  any  more  than  it  has. 

The  councilors  unquestionably  are  of 
much  assistance  to  the  governor  in 
their  advisory  capacity.  The  business  of 
the  department  is  done  in  better  shape 
as  a  result  of  the  interchange  of  opinion 
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and  with  few  exceptions  the  governors 
and  their  councilors  have  had  no  serious 
differences  aside  from  the  question  of 
appointments  to  office.  If  the  power 
vested  in  the  councilors  by  the  provision 
requiring  their  confirmation  of  appoint- 
ments was  eliminated  there  would  be 
even  less  enthusiam  for  abolishment  of 
the  council  than  there  is  now. 

One  of  the  noteworthy  cases  demon- 
strating how  little  seriously  the  voters 
take  the  rows  over  appointments  came 
in  the  administration  af  Governor  Hiram 
A.  Tuttle.  This  is  the  more  informing 
in  that  public  opinion  was  supposed  to 
be  running  high  on  the  issue  between 
the  Boston  &  Maine  railroad  and  the 
Concord  railroad.  Governor  Tuttle  fa- 
vored the  side  of  the  Concord  road  and 
he  nominated  Thomas  Cogswell  of  Gil- 
manton.  whose  sympathies  ran  the  same 
way,  for  railroad  commissioner.  A  ma- 
Jotit^^of  the  councilors  were  on  the 
^oston  &  Alame  side  of  the  issue,  and 
they  held  up  Cogswell's  appointment. 
The  strife  was  bitter  and  prolonged  and 
one  of  the  predictions  freely  made  was 
that  the  councilors  holding  up  the 
Cogswell  appointment  had  placed  their 
political  future  entirely  in  the  past.  Yet 
two  of  those  recalcitrant  councilors  who 
were  told  their  political  funeral  had  been 
held     were    George     A.     Ramsdell     and 


Henry  B.  Quimby.  Both  later  were 
elected    governor. 

One  of  the  stock  arguments  in  favor 
of  doing  away  with  the  council  is  that 
most  of  the  other  states  have  abolished 
their  council.  This  is  important  only  if 
it  is  shown  those  states  are  doing  the 
state's  business  more  efficiently  than  it  is 
being  done  in  New  Hampshire  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  change  and  that  has  not  yet 
been  shown  to  an  extent  that  has  caused 
the  general  public  to  chafe  under  our  so- 
called  archaic  method  of  handling  the 
business  of  the  executive  department. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  a  sense,  there 
is  more  opportunity  for  the  councilors  to 
do  effective  work  now  than  there  has 
ever  been.  This  is  in  connection  with 
the  present  method  of  directing  the  work 
of  the  state  institutions.  Under  the  ex- 
isting law.  one  councilor  is  required  to 
serve  on  one  of  the  boards  of  trustees  of 
the  larger  state  institutions,  the  state 
hospital,  the  prison,  the  industrial  school, 
and  the  state  sanatorium.  Thus  the  gov- 
ernor and  council  are  kept  in  close  touch 
with  these  institutions  and  can  deal  with 
the  questions  that  develop  through  im- 
partial, first  hand  knowledge  of  condi- 
tions rather  than  be  forced  to  depend 
uj)on  the  information  furnished  by 
others,  who  conceivably  might  be  preju- 
diced one  way  or  another. 


SONG  IN  THE  NIGHT 

By  Elizabeth  Shurtleff 

An  hour  or  so  past  midnight, 
I  heard  the  strangest  song, 

A  little  wild-bird  wakened 

To  find  the  night   too  long. 

A  few  bewildered  warbles, 

A  bar  of  ecstasy. 
And  after  sleepy  twitters 

A  silence  in  the  tree. 

That  song  so  late  and  lonely. 

That  song  so  strange  and   free, 

Brought  rest  to  you,  wild  singer, 
But  wakefulness  to  me. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE'S  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

Their  Principals 


ONE  of  the  great  bulwarks  of  what-  where  under  Christian  teachers  and  the 

ever   greatness    the    state    of    New  helpful    conditions    of    healthful    climate 

Hampshire  has  been  able  to  achieve  and    beauteous    nature    young    men    and 

is  its  various  private  educational  institu-  women   were   made   robust   in   body  and 


Principal  R.  Elliott  Marshall 
Holderness  School 
tions.  Long  before  our  present  system  vigorous  in  mind  for  leadership  not  only 
of  public  high  schools  was  developed  to  at  home  Init  in  the  development  of  many 
any  great  extent  the  various  religious  de-  a  more  western  state.  The  Baptists 
nominations  founded  among  the  hills  of  founded  New  Hampton  Institute,  Colby 
the     Granite      State     sectarian     schools      Academy;    the    Congregationalists,    Phil- 
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Headmaster  George  L.  Plimpton 
Tilton    School 

lips-Exeter  and  Kimball  Union  Acad- 
emy ;  the  Unitarians,  Proctor  Academy ; 
the  Methodists,  Tilton  Seminary ;  and 
the  Episcopalians,  Saint  Paul's  and  Hol- 
derness  school.  Other  private  schools 
which  have  figured  largely  in  the  devel- 
opment of  New  Hampshire  youth  are 
Dow  Academv.  nestling  anion"-  tlr^ 
mountains  of  Franconia,  which  pro- 
duced Governor  Fred  il.  Brown  and 
Dr.  Eittle,  head  of  a  great  institution 
for  feeble  minded  in  New  York ;  Pink- 
erton  Academv  of  Derrv,  where  the  well 
known  "Buck"  Ilarvell  has  perfected 
one  of  the  best  athletic  systems  of  any 
preparatory  school  in  the  country ;  San- 
born Seminary,  an  old  school  at  Kings- 
ton ;  and  Brewster  Free  Academy,  which 
has  for  manv  years  shed  forth  its  learn- 
ing even  as  its  lighted  windows  send 
their  gleam  across  the  waters  of  Win- 
nepesaukee. 


schoob 


The  story  of  the  founda- 
tion and  development  of  some 
of  these  schools  has  been  told 
in  greater  detail  on  other 
pages  of  this  magazine.  It 
has  been  impossible,  however, 
to  find  the  space  or  secure 
the  necessary  assistance  to  do 
justice  to  all  of  our  private 
schools.  The  purpose  of 
this  brief  article  is  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  people  of 
New  Hampshire  to  certain 
facts  in  general  about  these 
institutions. 

At  the  present  time  the 
state  seems  to  be  awakening 
from  a  lethargy  extending 
over  two  decades.  Not  only 
the  public  men  but  the  great 
mass  of  l)usiness  men,  pro- 
fessional men,  farmers,  and 
educators  have  become  aware 
of  the  decadent  condition  of 
New  Hampshire  life  and 
from  every  hand  comes  the 
universal  cry  for  young 
blood  and  new  life.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  which  has 
been  largely  overlooked  that 
the  New  Hampshire  private 
suffering     somewhat     with     the 


Principal  Leslie   Sawyer 
Colby  Academy 
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Above 

Headmaster  Charles  A.  Tracv 
Kimball    Union   Academy 


Principal-Elect    Ralph     Bearce 
Brewster    Free   Academy 


Above 

Principal  John   S.   French 
New   Hampton  Institute 


Center 

Principal   Lewis   Perrv 
Pliillips-Exeter    Academy 


Bo  low- 
Principal   WlLLARD   H.   WvETH 

Proctor  Academy 
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state  in  its  impotency  of  age  have  been 
the  first  to  take  action  to  rejuvenate 
themselves.  It  is  remarkable  that  dur- 
ing the  past  year  a  group  of  young  edu- 
cators have  come  to  our  state  to  head 
some  of  our  oldest  schools  and  to  throw 
their  fresh  ideals  and  young  enthusiasm 
into  the  balance  which  has  been  tipping 
sluggishly   away    from    progress. 

New  Hampton  Literary  Institute  has 
called  to  its  head  Dr.  John  S.  French, 
Professor  at  Clark  University,  former 
principal  of  Morris  Heights  School,  an 
experienced  and  splendidly  equipped 
teacher  who  is  prominent  in  secondary 
educational  activities  throughout  the  east. 
Dr.  French  is  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin 
College  and  has  received  his  Ph.D.  from 
Clark  University.  He  has  studied  ex- 
tensively abroad  and  has  been  connected 
with  the  college  entrance  examination 
board  for  several  years.  Holderness 
School  has  recently  been  placed  under 
the  leadership  of  Dr.  Robert  Eliot  Mar- 
shall, a  graduate  of  Trinity  College,  and 
prominent  despite  his  youth  in  education- 
al circles  of  New  England.  The  school 
at  Plymouth  has  already  felt  the  impetus 
of  his  ability  and  aggressiveness.  Brew- 
ster Free  Academy  is  now  awaiting  the 
coming  of  Dr.  Ralph  Bearce,  who  is  now 
head  of  Powder  Point  School,  Duxbury, 
Mass.  H.  Leslie  Sawyer  of  Colby  Aca- 
demy; Principal  Wyeth  of  Proctor;  H. 
S.  Rowell,  headmaster  of  Dow ;  are  all 


comparatively  young  men  who  are  mak- 
ing their  mark  in  building  for  the  future 
in  this  state.  Behind  the  youthful  vigor 
and  vision  of  these  men  are  a  group  of 
more  experienced  educators  who  have 
already  raised  their  schools  to  become 
pillars  of  strength  in  the  Granite  State. 
Some  of  these  men  are  Principal  Lewis 
Perry  of  Exeter,  Dr.  Drury  of  Saint 
Paul's,  George  L.  Plimpton,  for  many 
years  headmaster  at  Tilton,  Headmaster 
Tracy  of  Kimball  Union. 

One  of  the  most  familiar  passages  in 
the  Granite  State  Bible  is  the  plea  of 
Daniel  Webster  for  Dartmouth  College 
when  he  said.  "It  is  but  a  small  institu- 
tion but  there  are  those  who  love  it." 
This  is  doubly  true  of  all  those  fine  old 
institutions  of  the  state  which  have  been 
gathering  young  people,  keeping  them 
in  close  comradeship  and  intensive  train- 
ing for  a  period  of  years  to  send  them 
forth  for  service.  Over  the  doorway 
of  one  of  these  old  schools  in  Latin  are 
the  words  "Boys  Come  Here  to  Be 
Made  Men."  Each  vineclad  building 
and  each  familiar  campus  are  living  to- 
day in  the  mind's  eye  of  our  country's 
best.  These  New  Hampshire  schools 
have  served  the  state  through  a  century 
and  a  half  of  growth,  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  from  their  halls  shall 
come  the  inspiration  to  build  a  new  and 
greater  state  upon  the  sacred  relics  of 
the  old.  — N.  H.  C. 


Colby  Academy 


THE  PHILLIPS  EXETER  ACADEMY 

By  Prof.  James  A.  Tufts 


THE  Phillips  Exeter  Academy, 
founded  by  Dr.  John  Phillips,  is 
the  oldest  educational  institution 
established  by  the  legislature  of  New 
Hampshire.  It  was  incorporated  on  the 
third  of  April,  1781,  and  formally  open- 


ed on  the  first  of  May,  1783. 
The  first  principal,  or  preceptor,  as 
he  was  called,  was  William  Woodbridge. 
His  successor.  Dr.  Benjamin  Abbot,  was 
principal  from  1788  to  1838.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  versed  in  the  most  ab- 
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struse  of  all  subjects,  the  human  nature 
of  boys.  He  suggested  the  motto  on 
the  seal  of  the  Academy,  "Finis  originc 
pendet."  His  creed  was,  "Let  the  pupil 
bear  the  laboring  oar." 

The  next  principal  was  Gideon  Lane 
Soule.  Dr.  Soule  had  been  a  teacher 
under  Dr.  Abbot  since  1818,  was  prin- 
cipal from  1838  to  1873,  and  proved  a 
most  worthy  successor.  He  originated 
the  motto,  "Hue  venite  pneri  ut  viri 
sitis."  ("Come  hither,  boys,  that  you 
may  become  men.") 

Dr.  Soule's  successor  was  Dr.  Albert 
C.  Perkins,  whose  administration  of  ten 
years  rounded  out  the  first  century  of 
the  Academy.  Under  his  conservative 
leadership  the  Academy  steadily  grew 
in  numbers,  and  the  funds  were  in- 
creased thirty  per  cent. 

The  administrations  of  the  next  two 
principals  were  less  successful.  In  1895 
the  Trustees  wisely  chose  a  graduate  of 
the  Academy,  Harlan  Page  Amen.  His 
service  of  eighteen  years  was  rich,  al- 
most beyond  description,  a  period  of  ex- 
pansion in  all  ways,  students,  buildings, 
funds. 

"He    wrought    with    tireless    hands    through 

crowded  days, 
Like     one    who     hastened     lest     the     eternal 

sleep 
Should    steal    upon    him    ere    his    work    was 

done." 
The  present  principal.  Dr.  Lewis 
Perry,  wishes  to  keep  the  Academy  true 
to  its  traditions.  In  his  own  words, 
"while  striving  to  cleave  to  that  which 
is  best  in  the  educational  methods  of  the 
past,  we  are  constantly  aiming  to  adapt 
our  course  of  instruction  and  our  meth- 
ods of  teaching  to  the  mighty  and  un- 
precedented needs  of  the  present  time 
We  strive  at  Exeter  to  make  char- 
acter that  compass  so  that  Exeter  men 
may  go  out  for  their  life's  voyage  know- 
ing  the    dangers,    yet    unafraid." 

The  success  of  the  Academy  is  not 
due  wholly  to  the  principals.  Joseph 
G.  Hoyt,  justly  called  "the  great  teach- 
er," later  became  the  first  Chancellor  of 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis. 
George  A.  Wentworth  and  Bradbury  L. 


Cilley,  called  "the  Aaron  and  the  Hur" 
of  Dr.  Soule's  administration,  familiarly 
known  as  "Bull"  and  "Brad,"  left  their 
stamp  on  hundreds,  yes,  thousands  of 
their  pupils.  Robert  F.  Pennell  and 
George  L.  Kittredge  were  also  great 
teachers. 

Among  our  early  alumni  were  Lewis 
Cass,  Leverett  Saltonstall,  Daniel  Web- 
ster, Edward  Everett,  John  A.  Dix, 
John  G.  Palfrey,  Jared  Sparks,  George 
Bancroft,  Richard  Hildreth,  John  P. 
Hale,  John  L.  Sibley,  John  H.  Morri- 
son, Charles  Doe,  Horatio  Stebbins, 
Christopher  C.  Langdell.  Since  their 
time  thousands  of  other  famous  men 
have    received   thier   training   at    Exeter. 

No  school  ever  had  a  more  loyal  body 
of      alumni.  They      have      answered 

promptly  and  generously  every  call  for 
new  buildings  and  increased  endowment. 
There  are  now  fifteen  Alumni  Associa- 
tions, from  Maine  to  California. 

Though  the  spirit  of  the  Academy  is 
that  of  hard  work,  play  receives  its  share 
of  attention.  The  extensive  Plimpton 
Playing  Fields,  the  gift  of  George  A. 
Plimpton,  and  the  Thompson  Gymnasi- 
um, the  gift  of  William  B.  Thompson, 
afford  facilities  for  physical  develop- 
ment comparable  with  those  for  mental 
training  and  unsurpassed  at  any  school. 

Nor  is  the  moral  and  religious  life 
neglected  at  Exeter.  Though  she  has 
never  boasted  of  it,  never  has  assumed 
a  "holier  than  thou"  attitude,  she  has 
kept  in  mind  the  words  of  her  Founder: 
"Though  goodness  without  Knowledge 
is  weak  and  feeble,  yet  Knowledge  with- 
out goodness  is  dangerous,  and  both 
united  form  the  noblest  character  and 
lay  the  surest  foundation  of  usefulness 
to  mankind."  She  will  strive  to  con- 
tinue to  deserve  the  words  of  President 
Lowell,  "Harvard  College  would  not  be 
what  she  is  to-day  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy ;"  and  the 
appellation  of  President  Eliot,  "The 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy  is  one  of  the 
most  precious  institutions  of  New 
Hampshire." 


TILTON  SCHOOL 

By  Prof.  F.  A.  Smart 


TILTON  School  ranks  as  one  of 
the  foremost  institutions  of  its 
kind,  not  merely  in  New  Hamp- 
shire but  in  the  entire  country.  There 
are  larger  and  better-known  boarding 
schools,  but  few  of  them  co-educa- 
tional ;  there  are  larger  co-educational 
schools,  but  almost  none  of  them 
boarding  schools.  Approaching  its 
eightieth  year  while  many  of  its  type 
have  disappeared,  flourishing  although 
many  of  the  kind  have  dwindled,  Til- 
ton  unquestionably  stands  among  the 
first  six,  probably  among  the  first 
three,  co-educational  boarding  schools 
in  the  United  States. 

A  principal  cause  of  its  prosperity 
is  its  situation.  The  founders  in  1845 
weighed  invitations  from  various  parts 
of  the  state,  and  chose  a  site  on  the 
banks  of  the  Winnepesaukee  River. 
When  the  building  that  its  patrons 
took  just  pride  in  was  burned,  in  1862, 
the  trustees  decided  to  move  from 
Northfield,  in  Merrimack  County, 
across  the  river  to  Tilton,  in  Belknap 
County,  but  clung  to  their  location  in 
the  center  of  the  state.  One  advan- 
tage that  this  gave  them  was  the  high 
school  attendance  of  four  towns : 
Northfield,  Belmont,  Sanbornton,  and 
Tilton.  At  various  times,  Ashland- 
Bristol,  Meredith,  Boscawen,  Canter- 
bury, Center  Harbor,  Hill,  Sandwich 
and  Sunapee  have  made  much  use  of 
the  opportunities  ofifered  here.  When 
some   of   the   towns,   encouraged   by   the 


state,  set  up  their  own  high  schools, 
others,  compelled  by  the  state,  began 
to  assist  their  boys  and  girls  to  ob- 
tain high  school  education.  Antrim, 
Canaan,  Gilmanton,  Jackson,  Jefifer- 
son,  Loudon,  Milton,  Salem,  Warner 
and  Warren  are  some  whose  stu- 
dents have  been  represented  here.  In 
many  cases,  undoubtedly,  the  reason 
for  choosing  the  school  was  its  acces- 
sibility by  the  Boston  &  Maine  Rail- 
road or  the  Daniel  Webster  Highway. 
Even  more  important  as  a  cause  of 
its  prosperity  has  been  the  support  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  The 
founding  of  the  school  was  due  to  the 
separation  of  the  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont  conferences,  which  together 
had  maintained  at  Newbury  the 
institution  that  has  since  been 
moved  and  renamed  Montpelier 
Seminary.  Teachers  and  graduates 
of  Newbury  started  at  Concord 
the  Biblical  Institute,  which  by 
removal  and  enlargement  developed 
into  the  Boston  University  School  of 
Theology  and  the  other  departments 
of  Boston  University ;  the  same  people 
at  the  same  time  started  at  Northfield 
the  school  that  they  called  the  New 
Hampshire  Conference  Seminar}\  This 
later  became  the  New  Hampshire  Con- 
ference Seminary  and  Female  College ; 
then,  as  the  modern  women's  colleges 
grew.  Tilton  Seminary  ;  and,  still  more 
recently,  Tilton  School.  Under  every 
name  it  has  stood  for  education  in  a 
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religious  environment,  and  for  that 
reason  has  received  liberal  gifts  of 
money  and  encouragement  from  the 
Methodists  of  the  state.  The  sixty 
thousand  dollars  in  scholarship  funds, 
as  well  as  the  important  buildings, 
fur  the  most  part  represent  that  inter- 
est. In  return  the  graduates  of  the 
school  have  carried  the  influence  of 
its  training  into  every  section  of  the 
state.  They  receive  mail  in  250  New 
Hampshire  post  offices.  In  thirty 
towns  the  pastor  is  a  former  Tilton 
student,  while  a  hundred  churches  in 
other  states  from  Maine  to  California 
are  ministered  to  by  old  Tilton  boys. 
The  school  has  had  a  long  list  of 
far-sighted  leaders.  One  of  its  found- 
ers was  Rev.  Osman  C.  Baker,  later 
Bishop  Baker,  whose  memory  is  en- 
shrined by  the  Baker  Memorial 
Church  of  Concord.  Another  was 
Rev.  William  D.  Cass,  who  left  his 
mark  on  many  a  town  from  the 
Connecticut  to  the  Piscataqua.  Rich- 
ard S.  Rust  during  the  time  of  his 
jirincipalship  here  served  also  as  state 
su])erintendent  of  schools ;  later  he 
made  a  national  reputation  as  a  leader 
in  the  education  of  the  newly  freed 
negro  race.  James  E.  Latimer  went 
from  here  to  Boston  University,  where 


he  left  the  repu- 
tation of  being 
the  foremost 
scholar  Ameri- 
can Methodism 
had  produced. 
Calvin  Sears 
Harrington  won 
an  equally  high 
reputation  when 
he  went  to  Wes- 
leyan  Universi- 
t  y.  Lorenzo 

Dow  Barrows 
led  both  the 
school  and  the 
I'rohibitionists 
of  New  Hamp- 
shire when  Pro- 
hibition was 
hardly  more 
than  a  hope.  Daniel  Clark  Knowles 
earned  a  name  as  an  American  Thomas 
Arnold.  Jesse  M.  Durrell,  by  his  deep 
devotion  to  the  school,  greatly  increased 
the  circle  of  its  friends. 

The  character  of  many  other  teach- 
ers needs  to  be  mentioned  for  the  in- 
fluence in  making  the  school.  When 
a  large  proportion  of  teachers  are  new 
to  their  positions  every  year,  and  an 
equally  large  number  are  interested 
chiefly  in  their  "Subjects,"  a  corps  of 
experienced  teachers  aiming  at 
the  symmetrical  development  of 
their  ]Hipils,  and  able  to  be  with  those 
pupils  during  play  and  study  as  well 
as  recitation,  have  a  distinct  advan- 
tage. During  most  of  its  history, 
Tilton  has  had  at  least  one  teacher 
who  has  been  with  it  more  than  ten 
years ;  often,  as  at  present,  nearly  a 
quarter  of  its  staft'  have  had  that  rec- 
ord. Sylvester  Dixon  was  its  teacher 
of  mathematics  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  With  changes  enough  to  keep 
the  older  instructors  alert,  this  has 
made  for  the  maintenance  of  tradi- 
tions and  ideals.  Some  who  have 
served  it  only  a  short  time  have  since 
won  conspicuous  positions ;  as  Natt 
M.  Emery,  now  vice  president  of 
Lehigh,     and     Solon     I.     Bailey,    pro-. 
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fessor  of  astron- 
omy at  Harvard 
University,  re- 
cently given  dis- 
tinguished hon- 
or by  the  Uni- 
versity of  San 
Agustin,  A  r  e- 
quipa,  Peru. 

The  ability 
and  foresight  of 
the  present 
headmaster 
George  Lincoln 
Plimpton,  have 
had  a  marked 
influence  upon 
the  morale  and 
growth  of  the 
school.  When 
he       came,       in 


Gymnasium,    Interior    View 


1891,  a  single  building  housed  a  hundred 
boarding  students.  By  his  advice  and 
efforts  two  buildings  of  prime  impor- 
tance have  been  erected ;  seven  that 
serve  a  temporary  purpose,  acquired ; 
and  plans  made  for  (development, 
both  immediate  and   distant. 

In  the  minds  of  the  students  them- 
selves, undoubtedly,  the  cause  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  school  is  its  success 
in  certain  athletic  contests,  as  proved 
by  championship  cups  that  adorn  the 
dining  hall  and  trophy  room.  The 
school  paper.  The  Tiltonian,  a  weekly, 
chronicles  and  comments  on  all  campus 
news,  while  The  Tower  records  annu- 
ally the  achievements  of  the  school, 
and  the  quarterly  Bulletin  keeps  the 
alumni  in  touch  with  the  doings  of 
today  on  the  hill. 

A  final  and  very  important  cause  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  school  is  the  loy- 
alty of  the  alumni.  The  Tilton  Club 
of  Boston  and  vicinity  has  annually 
drawn  together  a  hundred  and  some- 
times two  hundred  of  the  old  students. 
Similar  clubs  have  recently  been 
formed  in  Hartford  and  Springfield. 
Many  who  have  not  been  able  to  at- 
tend such  clubs  or  the  reunions  at 
Commencement  have  sent  children 
and    even    grandchildren    to    their    old 


school.  This  helps  explain  the  en- 
rolment of  students  from  twelve  states 
and  half  a  dozen  places  outside  the 
United  States.  Many  of  the  gradu- 
ates have  reflected  credit  by  their 
records ;  as  the  following,  no  longer 
living:  Henry  W.  Blair,  formerly 
Un.ted  States  senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  Henry  M.  Baker,  at  one 
t.me  a  New  Hampshire  representative 
in  Congress,  Thomas  W.  Knox,  wide- 
ly known  as  traveler,  writer  and  lec- 
turer, Frederick  Lawrence  Knowles 
and  Sam  Walter  Foss.  the  poets.  The 
living  graduates  include  Dean  Craven 
Laycock  of  Dartmouth  College,  Pres- 
ident Warren  J.  Moulton  of  the  Ban- 
gor Theological  Seminary,  John 
Gowdy,  president  of  the  Anglo- 
Chinese  College  of  Foo  Chow,  China, 
:irid  Hon.  James  ().  Lyford  of  Concord. 
The  Tilton  idea  of  education  meas- 
ures up  well  to  that  urged  in  Hadley's 
"Economic  Prcjblems  of  Democracy" — 
not  mere  knowledge  of  facts  but  hab- 
its of  independent  thinking,  practice 
in  co-operating  with  others,  and  ex- 
perience in  directing  others.  In  de- 
veloping the  powers  of  the  four  hun- 
dred enrolled  each  year  Tilton  School 
deserves  the  good  will  of  the  readers 
of  the  Granite  Monthly. 


THE  NEW  HAMPTON  LITERARY 
INSTITUTION 

By  John   S.  French 


THE  New  Hampton  Literary  Insti- 
tution, which  has  back  of  it  a  cen- 
tury of  conspicuous  service  to  the 
training  of  youth,  is  entitled  to  be  classed 
among  the  historic  schools  of  America. 
Founded  in  1821  the  school  traces  its  o- 
rigin  to  a  family  feud.  However,  it 
soon  became  identified  with  the  Calvanis- 
tic  Baptists  and  under  their  State  Con- 
vention was  successfully  conducted  until 
1852.  The  school  had  up  to  this  time 
been  rich  in  jjrofessional  gifts  but  un- 
fortunate in  the  matter  of  its  finances. 
This  forced  a  burden  upon  the  Church 
which  they  were  unwilling  longer  to  meet 
and  it  might  be  given  as  the  cause  for  the 
transfer  of  the  school  from  New  Hamp- 
ton to  Fairfax,  Vermont,  where  it  was 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Northern  Educational  Union. 

The  hegira  which  was  marked  at  this 
time  by  the  moving  of  the  school  ordi- 
narily would  have  brought  to  an  abrupt 
end  an  Institution  which  had  fostered 
ideals  unsurpassed  in  the  history  of  A- 
merican  education.  On  the  other  hand 
it  may  be  that  the  foundations  thus 
firmly  laid  were  what  impelled  the  Free- 
Will    Baptists   through   the   influence   of 


Colonel  R.  G.  Lewis  to  continue  the 
splendid  foundation  at  New  Hampton, 
so  immediately  without  the  loss  of  any 
time,  a  new  charter  was  granted  to  the 
New  Hampton  Literary  and  Biblical  In- 
stitution, and  for  a  half -century  the 
school  has  continued  to  give  brilliant  ser- 
vice to  a  large  group  of  New  England 
boys  and  girls. 

With  the  amalgamation  of  the  Free- 
Will  Baptists  and  the  Baptists  the  afifairs 
of  the  school  were  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Church;  and  in  1916  the  school 
was  made  non-sectarian,  its  control  be- 
ing placed  in  the  hands  of  its  Alumni,  of 
whom  there  were  living  at  this  time  a- 
bout  four  thousand.  * 

The  thoroughly  democratic  organiza- 
tion of  the  school  is  shown  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  responsibility  is  dele- 
gated—  1st,  to  a  Board  of  Corporators 
elected  in  five  groups  by  the  Alumni, 
one  of  which  is  chosen  each  year  to 
serve  for  a  period  of  five  years ;  2nd,  to 
a  Board  of  Trustees  elected  in  five 
groups  by  the  Corporators,  one  of  which 
is  chosen  each  year  to  serve  for  a  period 
of  three  years;  3rd,  to  an  Executive 
Committee    elected    annually     from    the 
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Trustees,  to  whom  is  delegated  the  stip- 
erintendency  of  the  interests  of  the 
school ;  and  4th,  to  a  Principal  elected 
by  the  Executive  Committee,  to  whom 
is  given  the  active  management  of  the 
school's  affairs. 

In  defining  the  duties  of  the  Princi- 
pal, the  terms  are  purposely  broad  so  as 
to  permit  of  a  wide  latitude  of  interpre- 
tation, thereby,  bringing  to  the  school 
the  inestimable  value  of  a  breadth  of 
vision,  a  soundness  of  judgment,  and  a 
correctness  of  standards,  all  essential  in 
qualifying  for  inspiring  leadership  in  the 
growth    and    development    of    youth. 

It  is  no  idle  statement  that  the  New 
Hampton  Literary  Institution  has  been  a 
vital  factor  in  the  educational  develop- 
ment of  New  England.  She  numbers 
among  her  graduates  men  and  women 
who  have  and  are  occupying  prominent 
positions  as  executives,  captains  of  in- 
dustry, and  leaders  in  the  professions, 
from  it  there  has  sprung  Bates  College 
as  well  as  Cobb  Divinity  School,  and 
the  system  by  which  it  functions  has 
been  and  is  a  model  for  later  Institutions 
as  a   basis    for  their   organization. 

The  location  of  the  school  is  unsur- 
passed for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
founded  and  to  which  it  has  steadfast- 
ly adhered  during  its  one  hundred  two 
years  of  service.  Located  on  a  plateau 
in  the  Pemigewasset  Valley,  the  gate- 
way to  the  Presidential  Range  of  the 
White  Mountains,  it  l)rings  to  the  use 
of  the  school  all  the  material  advan- 
tages which  the  rigor  of  mountainous 
country  offers. 

New  Hampton  is  geographically  in  the 
center  of  New  Hampshire ;  five  miles 
from  the  nearest  railroad  station  and 
just  off  the  main  highway  leading  on  to 
the  celebrated  resorts  to  the  north,  it  is 
easily  accessible  from  all  parts  of  New 
England.  It  is  three  hours  by  train 
and  one  hundred  four  miles  by  the 
''Daniel  Webster"  highway  from  Bos- 
ton. 

According  to  the  by-laws  of  the 
school,  its  purpose  shall  be  the  promo- 
tion of  literature,   science,   and   the   use- 


ful arts,  morality,  and  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion ;  its  aim — "Educated  Christian 
Manhood  and  Womanhood." 

The  immediate  work  of  the  school 
is  directed  toward  college  or  business 
preparation  but  back  of  this  and  funda- 
mental to  it  is  the  development  of  char- 
acter, which  is  always  in  the  vision  of 
the  real  school-master. 

Character  has  many  attributes ;  it 
might  be  looked  upon  as  a  resultant 
whose  components  include  self-reliance, 
self-control,  independence  of  thought, 
persistence,    industry,    moral    conviction, 


courage. 


The  ckvelopment  of  these  qualities, 
housed  in  a  body  that  functions  normal- 
ly, is  that  for  which  mental,  moral,  and 
physical  iitness  stands.  This  is  the 
torch  which  lights  New  Hampton's  path- 
way. 

The  criterion  in  the  selection  of  a 
faculty  at  the  New  Hampton  Literary 
Institution  is  inspiring  personality,  mas- 
ters in  every  sense,  bred  to  lead  because 
they  are  born  with  a  vision,  who  by  ex- 
ample unconsciously  and  unknown  to 
the  pupils  are  bringing  them  up  and 
onto  a  higher  plane.  This  is  the  true 
significance  of  education,  the  subjects 
taught  being  simply  the  handle  by  which 
the  more  sublime  ideals  are  reached  out 
after. 

New  Hampton  is  rich  in  tradition ; 
her  history  is  replete  with  the  struggle 
for  survival ;  it  tells  a  story  of  toil, 
strife,  sacrifice,  which  enshrine  its  mem- 
ory in  the  hearts  of  every  boy  and  girl 
who    come    to    the    school. 

The  life  of  this  school  is  consonant 
with  the  growth  and  development  of 
New  England's  time  honored  traditions  ;, 
if  education  'is  selective  history,  then 
that  brief  period  in  the  life  of  the  race 
which  has  marked  the  establishment  of 
standards  set  by  New  Englanders,  not 
only  for  their  country,  but  also  for  the 
world,  is  lived  over  by  the  pupils  in 
their  school  life,  and  there  is  engendered 
the  spirit  of  a  nobility  measured  in 
terms  of  the  service  of  man  to  man. 


HOLDERNESS  SCHOOL 


By  R.  Eliot  Marshall 


HOLDERNESS  School,  situated  in 
tlie  town  of  Holderness,  New 
Hampshire,  a  mile  from  the  town 
of  Plymouth,  is  a  school  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  Diocese  of  New  Hampshire,  con- 
trolled by  a  Board  of  Trustees,  of  which 
the  Bishop,  the  Right  Reverend  Edward 
M.    Parker,    D.    D.,    is    president. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1879  by 
the  Right  Reverend  William  W.  Niles, 
D.  D.,  the  Bishop  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  for  a  few  years  was  housed  in  the 
former  residence  of  Judge  Livermore,  a 
large  white  farmhouse,  which  stood  on 
the  site  of  the  present  main  building. 
In  1883,  a  new 
brick  building  took  , 

the  place  of  this 
farmhouse,  which 
was  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  in  1893  a 
large  addition  was 
made,  so  that  the 
school  might  acco- 
modate about  sev- 
enty boys.  During 
these  earlier  years,  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Coolbaugh  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Gray 
were  rectors  of  the  school,  and  from 
1893  to  1922  the  Reverend  Lorin  Web- 
ster, L.  H.  D.,  was  rector.  The  present 
rector  took  office  on  the  fifteenth  of 
August,   1922. 

For  a  good  many  years  there  was  a 
need  felt  for  a  school  for  boys,  which 
would  keep  its  rates  below  the  amount 
charged  by  the  most  expensive  schools, 
and  where  a  simple,  outdoor  life  could 
be  a  distinct  attraction,  and,  therefore 
in  spite  of  rising  costs,  the  school  has 
kept  its  tuition  down  to  $750.00,  with 
an  allowance  of  $100.00  for  boys  who 
are  residents  of  New  Hampshire.  The 
life  of  the  school  is  simple  and  home- 
like, all  the  members  of  the  school  liv- 
ing in  one  large  building,  and  having 
their  meals  together. 

The  school  property  consists  of  about 


Main    Building — 


twenty  acres  of  land  on  a  plateau  above 
the  Pemigewasset  River  valley,  nearly 
a  mile  from  Plymouth,  and  about  five 
miles  from  Squam  Lake.  The  property 
consists  of  a  large  T-shaped  building 
of  brick,  with  all  the  living  quarters, 
dining  room,  kitchen  and  laundry  in- 
cluded in  it ;  the  other  buildings  are  a 
schoolhouse,  containing  a  large  study 
hall  and  five  recitation  rooms,  and  a 
book  store;  an  excellent,  up-to-date 
gymnasium  of  brick ;  a  chapel,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  school  property,  and 
several  other  minor  farm  buildings. 
There  is  an  excellent  football  and  base- 
ball   field,    a    tennis   court,    and    running 

track,  and  room 
for  additional 
sports.  The  winter 
months  furnish  a- 
bundant  opportu- 
nity for  outdoor 
sport,  and  boys  find 
great  delight  in 
long  walks  in  the 
woods  and  hills, 
Holderness   School  ^,^j     j,^     snowshoe- 

ing,  skiing,  and  tobogganing. 

During  the  past  summer,  the  school 
has  been  thoroughly  repaired  and  paint- 
ed, so  that  the  inside  of  the  main  build- 
ing, as  well  as  the  outside,  presents  a 
wholly  new  appearance.  Many  altera- 
tions were  made,  and  considerable  equip- 
ment added,  so  that  the  building  is  now 
far  more  comfortable  and  attractive 
than  ever  before. 

The  courses  of  study  in  the  school 
are  so  arranged  that  a  boy  may  be  pre- 
pared for  any  college  or  scientific 
school,  and  in  past  years  graduates  have 
entered  most  of  the  representative  col- 
leges of   New  England  and  the  East. 

In  athletics,  the  school  plays  teams 
from  the  schools  about  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  has  a  friendly  spirit  of  rivalry 
with  several  of  the  neighboring  institu- 
tions. It  is  the  purpose  of  the  school 
more  and  more  to  develop  various  kinds 
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of  athletics,  so  that  everybody  in  the 
school  shall  become  actively  engaged  in 
some  sport  which  will  furnish  valuable 
training  for  mind  as  well  as  body. 

It  is  the  earnest  hope  of  the  trustees 
that  the  school  mav  be  better  and  better 


wider  range  of  influence.  The  rector 
desires  to  have  the  i)eople  of  the  state 
know  the  school,  and  feel  free  at  any 
time  that  they  are  passing  through  Ply- 
mouth, to  cross  the  river  and  spend  a 
little  time   in   seeing  the   institution   and 
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known,    and    that    it    may   grow,    not   to  its  work,  and  to  be  sure  that  it  is  the 

reach  a  size  where  it  will  lose  any  of  its  purpose    of    the    administration    to    give 

distinctive   features,  but  that   it  may  in-  to    its    boys    the    development    of    sound 

creasingly  serve  the  diocese  and  state  of  scholarship  and  fine  character  which  will 

New     Hampshire,     besides     having     a  remain  with  them  through  the  years. 


WHO  ARE  THE  FIVE  FOREMOST  LEADERS 
IN  THE  LIFE  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE? 

The  Boston  Herald  publishes  forecast  of  Granite  Monthly  Symposium, 
the  results  of  which  will  appear  in  a  later  issue. 


(TC 


SI  NCE  the  clays  of  Bill  Chandler  and 
Rue!  Durkee,  New  Hampshire  has 
never  hecn  at  a  loss  for  talented  leader- 
ship. In  fact,  a  mind  j)rone  to  levity 
miyht  compare  the  Granite  state  to  the 
famous  Mexican  regjiment  which  was 
composed  of  331  officers  and  26  pri- 
vates. Gazini;-  on  a  meeting  of  her  pro- 
digious Legislature,  or  listening  to  the 
clamorous  hahble  of  conflicting  voices 
coming  from  every  city  and  hamlet  of 
the  state,  one  realizes  that  the  men  and 
women  of  New  Hampshire  do  not  move 
docilely  like  a  herd  of  sheep,  but  that 
even  as  the  commonwealth  is  broken  by 
1,000  higher  and  lesser  mountain  peaks, 
so  her  public  mind  is  composed  of  the 
conflicting  opinion  of  scores  of  states- 
men who  cling  with  New  England  stub- 
borness  to  their  own  opinion,  even  if 
they  stand  alone. 

"With  these  facts  in  mind,  the  Granite 
Monthly  is  conducting  a  symposium 
seeking  the  opinion  of  a  representative 
group  of  New  Hampshire  citizens  as  to 
whom  they  consider  the  five  leaders  in 
the  life  and  thought  of  the  state.  De- 
siring to  be  impartial  in  the  conduct  of 
this  project,  the  state  magazine  did  not 
select  the  group  of  citizens  whose  opin- 
ion it  woukl  seek,  but  compiled  a  list 
of  names  furnished  by  the  secretaries 
of  some  15  state  organizations,  includ- 
ing the  New  Hampshire  Manufacturers' 
Association,  the  farm  bureau,  the  state 
grange,  the  state  chamber  of  commerce, 
the  Republican  League,  the  bar  and  med- 
ical associations,  the  Federated  Women's 
Clubs  and  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  etc. 

"To  a  group  of  100  representative 
people  thus  selected,  the  Granite  Month- 
ly put  the  question  of  'Who  Are  New 
Hampshire's  Five  Foremost  Leaders?' 
The  symposium  is  now  barely  under 
way   and   the   final    result    will    probably 


api)ear   in  one   of   its   mid-winter   issues. 

"But  already  a  large  percentage  have 
returned  their  answers,  and  the  re- 
cording angel,  if  he  be  cognizant  of  the 
replies,  as  indeed  he  must,  probably 
has  a  l)road  smile  tinctured  with  amaze- 
ment registered  upon  his  seraphic  coun- 
tenance. 

"Ernest  M.  Hopkins,  president  of 
Dartmouth  College,  is  leading  in  the 
ballots.  Close  on  his  heels  are  ex-Gov. 
Robert  P.  Bass,  Huntley  N.  Spaulding 
and  President  Ralph  D.  Hetzel  of  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire,  in  the 
order  named.  Following  them,  with 
al)out  an  equal  number  of  votes,  are 
George  M.  Putnam.  John  G.  Winant, 
Senator  Moses,  with  Major  Frank 
Knox  following,  and  Raymond  B. 
Stevens.  Women  figuring  prominently 
in  the  voting  are  Mary  L  Wood,  Mrs. 
Lillian  Streeter  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Scho- 
field. 

"These  bare  facts,  however,  do  scant 
justice  to  the  interesting  features  of 
the  contest,  for  some  of  the  replies  are 
unique  in  the  extreme.  One  good  lady 
of  the  old  school  stated  frankly  that 
all  the  real  leaders  of  New  Hampshire 
are  dead.  Whether  she  meant  that 
statement  literally  or  was  reflecting  on 
the  aggressiveness  of  our  prominent 
citizens  is  doubtful. 

"Some  replies  are  very  partisan  in 
their  character,  as  the  man  who  voted 
for  five  Democrats  and  stated  in  a 
footnote  that  if  the  specified  number 
could  be  extended  to  10  or  15  instead  of 
five,  he  might  think  of  at  least  one 
Republican  fit  to  figure  in  the  list. 
Others  were  extremely  cosmopolitan  in 
their  selection,  some  of  them  even  in- 
cluding Senator  Moses  and  ex-Gov.  Bass 
on  the  same  list,  evidently  forgetting 
the  scriptural  injunction  about  serving 
God  and  Mammon."      ■ — Boston  Herald 


ALCOHOLIC  BLFOCALISM 

For  Which  Okl  J.  Alhert  was  not  to  Blame 

From  "Old  J.  Albert  os  a  Scientist"  (not  yet  published) 
By  Judge  Henry  A.  Shute  of  Exeter 


Idiclent  supose  me  and  old  J.  Albert 
wood  ever  be  friends  agen  in  my 
life,  when  a  groan  man  gets  a  feller 
a  good  sound  licking  when  it  aint  the 
fellers  fait  for  what  he  has  did,  but  the 
groan  mans  fait  every  time  the  feller 
dont  feel  mutch  like  being  frends  with 
him  no  moar.  so  i  maid  up  my  mind  i 
never  wood  speek  to  old  J.  Albert  so 
long  as  i  lived  and  breethed  the  breath 
of  life  and  mcnt  it  two. 

but  old  J.  Albert  is  kind  harted  and 
aint  so  bad  after  all.  and  when  he  herd 
me  howling  when  father  was  licking  me 
for  some  thing  that  wasent  my  fait  at 
all  but  old  J.  Alberts  fait  i  gess  he  felt 
pretty  bad  about  being  so  meen  to  me. 

you  see  old  J.  Albert  never  lerned 
enything  usful  in  his  life,  he  cant  swim 
or  fite  or  play  bassball  or  plug  rocks  or 
shinny  up  trees  or  carry  snakes  and  toads 
round  in  his  pocket  or  put  dorbuggs 
down  peoples  back  or  smoak  sweet  fern 
segars  or  hayseed  or  graipvine  or  rattan 
or  dride  cornsilk  or  enything.  all  old 
J.  Albert  can  do  is  to  keep  books  and 
dress  in  his  best  cloths  everyday,  so 
peraps  he  is  not  so  mutch  to  blaim  as 
he  wood  be  if  he  was  moar  like  other 
fellers,  so  i  kep  mad  as  long  as  i  cood 
but  when  he  met  me  and  showed  me  the 
buntch  on  his  bed  and  sed  he  was  sorry 
he  got  me  a  licking  what  cood  i  do? 
what  wood  you  have  did?  well  i  sed 
all  rite  Albert  i  aint  mad  if  you  aint 
and  old  J.  Albert  he  sed  he  wasent  mad 
eny  longer  althoug  his  bed  was  still 
soar,  then  i  sed  there  was  sum  places 
on  me  whitch  was  soar  two  but  they 
wasent  on  my  hed. 

so  this  has  been  a  very  pieceful  weak. 
me  and  Beany  havent  had  a  fite  and 
Pewt  hasent  got  us  into  any  scraip 
whitch  is  very  unusuel  for  him.  i  have 
been  down  to  Ed  Toles  stable  2  nites 
until  after  nine  o'clock  but  i  went  home 
throug   doctor    Sweats   garden   and   over 


old  John  Gardners  fence  and  down 
throug  John  Adams  garden  so  that 
father  woodent  ketch  me  when  he  went 
down  to  Eds  fer  me.  so  i  went  to  bed 
rite  off  and  both  times  father  staid  down 
to  Eds  so  long  talking  with  the  men  in 
the  hotel  that  he  forgot  all  about  me  and 
didn't  say  nothing  when  he  got  home, 
so  i  was  all  rite,  i  promised  mother  i 
woodent  ever  go  into  the  bar  room  and 
i  have  kep  my  promis  like  a  onnest  man. 
father  he  sed  if  he  ever  herd  of  me 
going  into  the  bar  room  he  wood  skin 
me  alive,  so  when  i  wanted  to  brake 
my  prommis  to  mother  i  found  it  was 
mutch  eesier  to  keep  it  by  thinking  what 
i  wood  get  if  i  broak  my  promise  to 
mother  and  father  found  it  out.  and 
father  is  a  grate  feller  to  find  things  out 
you  bet. 

you  see  they  aint  exactly  afrade  that 
i  will  become  a  drunkard  and  dy  a 
drunkards  deth  hollering  and  yelling 
and  seeing  snakes  and  warthogs  and 
I)ugwumlies  and  things  that  jest  aint, 
but  they  are  afrade  that  sum  barkeeper 
will  give  me  a  glass  of  lemmonaid  with 
rum  in  it.  onct  there  was  a  feller,  and 
he  was  a  fiter  two,  which  was  tending 
bar  for  Ed.  Toles  father,  well  one  hot 
day  he  asted  me  and  Ed  if  we  dident 
want  a  glass  of  lemmonaid  and  we  sed 
yes  we  did.  so  the  barkeeper  he  cut  a 
lemon  in  2  peaces  and  mashed  it  with  a 
masher  and  poared  the  guice  into  2  tum- 
lers  and  put  in  some  shugcr  and  filled 
it  up  with  water  and  shook  into  a  little 
tin  tunnel  and  then  it  back  into  the 
glasses  and  give  it  to  me  and  Ed. 

well  it  was  the  best  lemonaid  i  ever 
drank,  it  taisted  different  from  lemon- 
aid,  something  the  way  a  bar  room 
smells  kind  of  sweet  and  kind  of  sour 
and  kind  of  drug  stoary. 

well  me  and  Ed  we  drank  it  and  the 
bar  keeper  he  sed  if  we  kep  on  we  wood 
be  regular  helions.     so  me  and  Ed  went 
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out  behind  the  last  barn  and  set  down, 
bimeljv  my  eyes  began  to  feal  funny  and 
Ed  sed  his  did  two.  so  we  set  there 
and  bimeby  Ed  sed  gosh  Plupy,  i  am 
Plupy  you  know,  I  dident  know  i  had 
two  gaim  roosters  and  i  looked  and  i 
saw  Eds  gaim  rooster  waulking  along 
and  another  gaim  rooster  jest  like  him 
waulking  along  together  and  looking 
jest  alike. 

and  the  funniest  thing  was  that  them 
2  roosters  dident  fite  whitch  sirprized 
me  and  Ed  very  mutch  indeed.  then 
while  we  was  loking  at  them  old  Skinny 
Bruce  come  along  with  his  twin  brother 
whitch  looked  so  mutch  like  Skinny  that 
we  dident  known  whitch  was  who. 
this  surprised  us  moar  than  the  2  gaim 
roosters,  becaus  we  had  gnew  Skinny 
for  years  and  we  dident  know  that  he 
ever  had  a  twin  brother  and  we  won- 
dered where  Skinny  had  kep  him  all  this 
time,  but  neither  of  us  asted  Skinny 
about  it  becaus  we  dident  like  to  pri 
into  family  affairs  and  then  becaus 
Skinny  and  his  twin  brother  went  by 
without  saying  nothing.  and  old  Jo 
Hanes  had  a  twin  brother  two  for  we 
saw  them  looking  over  the  fence  dressd 
jest  alike,  of  coarse  that  dident  sir- 
prize  us  becaus  twin  brothers  most  al- 
ways dresses  alike,  but  we  had  gnew  old 
Jo.  Hanes  longer  then  we  had  gnew 
Skinny  and  we  had  never  saw  him  with 
a  twin  brother  before  and  had  never 
herd  him  say  enything  about  having  a 
twin  brother. 

so  me  and  Ed  got  laffing  and  gigling 
over  it  and  i  made  up  a  poim.  this  is 
it,  it  is 

about  Skinny  Bruce's  twin  brother 
and  about  Skinny  two. 

old    Skinny    Bruce    is    a    redhedded 

goose 
he  has  a  twin  brother  but  what  is 
the  use. 

well  we  neerly  dide  laffing  at  this  and 

then  Ed  he  maid  up  a  poim  about  old 

Jo  Manes  and  his  twin  brother,    this  is  it. 

oldjollaines  dont  no  when  it  ranes 

it  takes  2  of  him  to  make  1  set  of 

branes 


then  we  neerly  dide  laffing  about  this, 
then  we  began  to  feal  sick  and  bimeby 
we  both  was  sick  but  peraps  i  hadent 
better  say  mutch  about  that  only  that 
we  was  auful  sick,  then  we  went  to 
sleep,  when  we  woke  up  agen  it  was 
most  dark,  i  dont  know  if  we  wood 
ever  waked  up  if  it  hadent  begun  to 
rain,  my  head  aked  in  gumps  and  my 
mouth  taisted  as  if  i  had  et  a  ded  rat 
2  weaks  after  he  was  ded.  well  when 
i  was  going  home  i  met  Skinny  Bruce 
and  he  didn't  have  eny  twin  brother 
whitch  pleased  me  very  mutch  becaus 
one  of  Skinny  is  a  grate  plenty,  and 
old  Jo  Hanes  set  on  his  steps  and 
there  was  only  one  of  him  whitch  was 
the  best  thing  that  cood  happen,  becaus 
althoug  old  Jo  is  a  pretty  good  feller 
and  a  good  black  Smith,  when  he  has 
got  enything  to  say  whitch  is  pretty 
near  all  the  time  he  hollers  so  loud  that 
he  can  be  herd  3  miles,  if  there  was  2 
of  him  you  coodent  hear  the  band  play, 
he  reminds  me  of  the  gong  that  a  nigger 
pounds  on  when  breckfast,  dinner  or 
supper  in  ready  in  the  Swamscott  Hotel 
whitch  Mager  Blake  keeps,  my  father 
says  that  the  reson  why  they  whang  on 
that  gong  is  not  so  mutch  to  let  people 
in  the  hotel  know  when  the  meels  are 
feddy,  becaus  'the  town  clock  is  rfite 
acrost  the  road  from  the  hotel  and  the 
peeple  in  the  hotel  are  so  neerly  starved 
to  deth  that  they  always  look  at  the 
clock,  and  most  of  them  know  enuf  to 
tell  time  by  the  clock,  whitch  is  surpriz- 
ing becaus  father  says  how  enyone 
whitch  knows  anything  boards  at  that 
hotel  is  beyond  him,  but  father  says  the 
reson  they  whang  that  gong  so  loud  is 
because  it  kind  of  stuns  them  and  they 
are  so  daized  that  they  dont  know  what 
auful  grub  they  have  to  eat. 

but  i  was  sorry  that  Ed  only  had  one 
gaim  rooster  becaus  lif  there  is  eny- 
thing better  than  1  gaim  rooster  it  is  2, 
and  everyone  whitch  knows  what  gaim 
roosters  are  for  knows  that. 

well  where  was  i,  o  yes  i  know  now. 
when  i  got  home  they  was  all  at  sup- 
per,    as  soon  as  i  come  in  mother  she 
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sed  what  is  the  matter  with  you?  you 
look  Hke  a  goast  and  i  sed  i  have  got  a 
auful  hedake  and  i  have  been  sick  and 
father  and  mother  and  aunt  Sarah  and 
Keene  and  Cele  and  Georgie  gumped  up 
and  began  to  ask  me  questions  all  but 
Annie  and  Frankie  and  the  baby  whitch 
stayed  where  they  was  and  et. 

well  father  felt  of  my  rist  to  see  if 
my  pulce  was  feable  and  he  sed  it  was 
going  like  a  race  horse,  and  he  maid 
me  stick  out  my  tung  and  he  sed  it  had 
so  mutch  fur  on  it  that  it  looked  like  a 
bufalo  robe,  and  all  of  a  sudden  he  sed 
what  have  you  been  drinking  and  i  told 
him  about  the  bar  keeper  giving  me  and 
Ed  some  lemonaid  and  how  funny  we 
felt  and  about  the  2  skinny  Bruces  and 
2  gaim  roosters  and  2  Jo  Haneses  and 
father   swoar   rite   out. 

the  only  time  father  swoars  is  when 
he  hits  his  bed  coming  up  from  the  celler 
or  runs  his  nose  agenst  a  oj)en  door  in 
the  dark  or  [jounds  his  thum  with  a 
hammer  or  when  the  horse  steps  on  his 
foot  or  when  sumbody  says  somthing 
rong  about  his  family,  well  this  time  he 
swoar  feerful  and  sed  he  wood  go  down 
to  the  hotel  and  lick  9  kinds  of  stuffing 
out  of  that  bar  keeper,  and  mother  and 
Aunt  Sarah  begged  him  to  lisen  to  reson 
and  father  sed  he  wood  lissen  to  nuthing, 
but  bimeby  he  promised  mother  that  he 
woodent  do  nuthing  but  give  the  man  a 
good  talking  to  and  have  Eds  father 
throw  him  out  of  his  gob.  so  father  he 
put  on  his  hat  and  went  down  town. 

i  wanted  to  go  but  he  told  me  to  stay 
at  home,  well  i  coodent  eat  enything 
but  i  set  up  and  wated.  mother  kep 
saying  i  am  afrade  George,  George  is 
father  you  know,  will  lose  his  temper 
and  get  hirt,  and  aunt  Sarah  she  sed, 
you  needent  be  afrade,  Joanna,  Joanna 
is  mother  you  know,  if  enybody  is  hirt 
it  wont  be  George,  well  after  about  a 
hour  father  come  back  all  rite,  he  was 
laffing  and  sed  the  feller  had  left  town, 
and  mother  asted  him  if  he  left  town 
befoar  father  talked  to  him  and  father 
he  sed  no  i  sed  a  few  birning  words  to 
him  befoar  he  left  and  i   really  think  i 


convinsed  him  that  he  was  in  errer,  eny- 
way  he  was  escorted  to  the  depot  by 
some  of  my  f rends  and  told  if  he  ever 
come  back  he  wood  be  rode  on  a  rale  and 
be  treeted  to  a  coat  of  tarr  and  f ethers. 

well  father  kep  waulking  up  and  down 
the  room  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
mother  kep  looking  at  him  and  said 
George  Shute  why  did  you  put  on  a  new 
j)aper  coller?  and  father  he  sed  that 
his  was  most  woar  out  and  so  he  had 
to  buy  a  new  one  at  Erl  and  Cutts  store, 
then  mother  she  asted  him  what  was  the 
matter  with  his  hands  for  he  had  for- 
got and  had  took  his  hands  out  of  his 
pockets  and  the  skin  was  off  of  his 
nuckles. 

well  father  he  sed  well  Joey,  father  he 
calls  mother  Joey  and  aunt  Sarah  calls 
her  Joanna  whitch  both  meens  the  same, 
and  he  sed  well  Joey,  the  gentleman  ob- 
jected to  the  theam  of  my  adress  to  him 
and  to  my  presence  in  the  bar  room  and 
tried  to  eject  me,  calling  to  his  assistence 
2  or  3  of  his  besotted  and  bibulus  frends. 
also  as  Natt  Gilman  wood  say,  he  im- 
puned  my  verrasity  and  i  had  to  ad- 
monish them  fissically. 

then  mother  asted  him  if  he  got  hirt. 
and  father  he  said  he  always  acked  on 
the  principle  of  getting  in  the  first  lick 
and  maiking  it  a  good  one  and  following 
it  up  with  the  2th,  3th,  4th,  5th,  6th,  and 
so  forth  and  so  it  was  the  other  feller 
whitch  got  hirt.  so  that  was  all  we  cood 
get  out  of  father  so  i  went  to  bed  and 
had  a  wet  cloth  rapped  round  my  bed 
and  had  to  talk  a  spoonful  of  rubarb  and 
sody  whitch  is  a  very  sad  thing  to  end 
up  a  day  with. 

well  this  morning  i  was  all  rite  and 
as  hungry  as  a  bare,  after  brickfast  i 
went  down  to  Eds  to  find  out  about  the 
fite,  and  the  men  down  there  sed  that 
father  gnocked  those  fellers  heels  over 
bed  faster  than  they  cood  get  up  and 
everybody  was  glad  of  it  and  they  run  the 
bar  keeper  out  of  town,  well  it  was  a 
very  bizzy  day.  Gosh  I  was  going  to 
rite  something  about  old  J.  Albert  but  i 
forgot  all  about  him  i  shall  have  to  wait 
until   another  time. 


FIRST  CANDIDATES  FOR  GOVERNOR'S 

COUNCIL 


By  V.  P. 


FIRST  DISTRICT 


One  of  the  announced  candidates  for 
the  council  from  the  First  District  is 
John  A.  Edgerly  of  Tuftonboro.  Mr. 
Edgerly  is  a  native  of  Tuftonboro  and 
received  his  education  at  Wolfeboro 
Academy.  He  has  represented  his  town 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Constitutional 
Convention  a  n  d 
his  district  in  the 
State   Senate. 

In  1919  he  par- 
ticipated in  a  close 
race  for  the  Coun- 
cilor nomination 
with  the  Honor- 
able Steven  W. 
Clough  of  Wolfe- 
boro, which  at 
first  appeared  to 
result  in  his  favor 
but  upon  a  second 
count  Clough  was 
shown  to  be  nomi- 
nated by  a  few 
votes. 

Mr.  Edgerly  is 
a  prominent  farm- 
er, a  member  of 
the  Patrons  o  f 
Husbandry  and 
deeply  interested 
in  rural  and  agri- 
cultural problems. 

According  to  the  Republican  States- 
man the  First  District  has  a  second  can- 
didate for  the  Republican  nomination  in 
Charles  Burleigh  Hoyt  of  Sandwich. 
This  gentleman  has  served  in  three  legis- 
latures, a  Constitutional  Convention  and 
on  the  staff  of  Governor  N.  J.  Batchel- 
der.  For  many  years  he  has  been 
prominent  in  Grange  circles  having 
served  that  fraternity  in  many  capacities 
in    New    Hampshire  and   being   a    Past 


Master     of     the     South     Dakota     state 
grange. 

In  the  late  lamented  legislature  of 
1923  he  headed  the  farmers'  council 
championing  the  agricultural  interests 
upon  the  floor  of  the  House.  He  op- 
posed the  state  Forty-eight  Hour  Law 
and   the   proposed   tax  amendment.     He 

participated  in  the 
movement  for  the 
repeal  of  the  pres- 
ent supervisal  sys- 
stem  in  the  depart- 
ment of  education. 


Samuel   A.   Lovejoy 


SECOND 
DISTRICT 

The  Republicans 
of  the  Second  Dis- 
trict may  select  as 
t  h  e  ir  standard 
bearer  the  Hon. 
John  A.  H  a  m- 
mond  of  Gilford, 
the  lecturer  of  the 
New  Hampshire 
State  Grange  and 
identified  with 
many  farmers'  ac- 
tivities. 

M  r.  Hammond 
was  a  member  of 
the  House  in  1915, 
delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion in  1918,  a  member  of  the  present 
State  Senate.  In  the  Senate  he  op- 
posed the  forty-eight  hour  law  and  fa- 
vored the  repeal  of  the  direct  primary. 

John  F.  Swazey  of  Brentwood  is  said 
to  be  a  much  discussed  possibility  for 
the  Council  from  the  Second  District. 

Mr.  Swazey  was  a  member  of  the 
House  in  1919  and  of  the  present  Sen- 
ate. In  the  session  of  that  body  he  was 
identified  with  the  Republican  majority 
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in  opposing  most  of   the   measures   sent 
up  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Swazey  is  a  Granger  and  Mason. 
He  was  educated  at  Sanborn  Seminary 
in  Kingston  and  is  now  one  of  the 
prominent  farmers  in  that  section  of 
the  state.  Perhaps  the  greatest  honor 
which  he  can  claim,  one  which  in  the 
eyes  of  struggHng  New  Hampshire  far 
outweighs  his  poHtical  triumphs  is  the 
fact  that  he  boasts  of  a  fine  old  New 
England    family    of    ten    children. 


the      exalted      position      to      which      he 
aspires.  — Republican  Statesman. 


FOURTH    DISTRICT 

Samuel  A.  Lovejoy  of  Mil  ford,  who 
is  regarded  as  having  sewed  up  th,e 
Republican  nomina- 
tion for  the  Execu- 
tive Council  in  Dis- 
trict No.  4,  enjoys 
the  confidence  of  the 
agriculturists  of 
Southern  New  Hamp- 
shire to  a  marked 
extent  and  is  counted 
on  to  bring  out 
a  big  farmer  vote 
in  the  district. 
Mr.  Lovejoy  was  in 
line  for  the  nomi- 
nation in  1922,  but 
gracefully  gave 
way  for  Hon.  Philip 
H.  Faulkner  of 
Keene,  who  is  now 
serving,  and  all 
classes     of     RepubH-  J^^'"  ^• 

cans  in  the  district  feel  that  the  Mil  ford 
man  is  entitled  next  year.  Mr.  Lovejoy 
was  born  in  Milford,  November  2,  1865, 
and  was  educated  in  the  Milford  public 
schools.  He  is  a  farmer  and  granite 
manufacturer ;  has  been  a  selectman, 
president  of  the  Hillsboro  County  Farm 
Bureau,  director  of  the  Souhegan  Valley 
Federal  Land  Bank  Association  and 
chairman  of  the  apprisal  committee  and 
is  a  trustee  of  the  Lull  fund.  The  dis- 
trict always  has  been  safely  Repub- 
lican and  apparently  Mr.  Lovejoy 
is     assured     of     a     serene     voyage   to 


FIFTH  DISTRICT 

The  citizens  of  the  Fifth  Councilor 
District  are  already  talking  of  Judge 
Jesse  M.  Barton  of  Newport  to  repre- 
sent them  on  the  governor's  advisory 
board.  Judge  Barton  has  long  been 
prominent  in  New  Hampshire  politics 
having  served  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  1901,  as  chairman  of  the 
Republican  State  Committee  in  1912  and 
as  President  of  the  State  Senate  in  1917. 
He  has  recently  been  discussed  to  some 
extent    in    relation    to    the     nomination 

for  congressman. 

By  profession  he  is 
a  lawyer  having 
practiced  for  many 
years  with  marked 
success  and  served 
as  judge  of  probate 
for  Sullivan  County 
from  1906  to  1917. 
He  was  educated 
at  Kimball  Union 
Academy,  Dartmouth 
College  and  Boston 
U  n  i  V  e  r  s  i  ty  law 
school. 

Judge  Barton  is  a 
prominent  member 
of  the  long  lived  con- 
stitutional convention 
of  19  18.  During 
i  t  s  session  last 
winter  he  vigorously  opposed  the  sub- 
mitting of  the  tax  amendment.  Carry- 
ing that  opposition  to  the  people  he  was 
active  in  the  campaign  which  resulted 
in  its  overwhelming  defeat. 

Some  comment  has  been  made  that  the 
data  which  have  appeared  in  the  Granite 
Monthly  recently  are  entirely  confined  to 
Republicans.  In  reply  to  this  we  can  only 
say  that  while  the  Republican  ranks  are 
already  forming  for  the  various  primary 
battles,  that  the  Democrats  are  not  prone 
to  early  candidacies  and  we  can  only  give 
the  poHtical  news  as  it  transpires.  We 
shall  endeavor  to  give  equal  space  to  Dem- 
ocratic candidates  when  they  make  their 
appearance. 


Barton 
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John  A.  Edgerly  of  Tuftonboro, 
(District  No.  1),  veteran  of 
many    political    battles. 


John  A.  Hammond  of  Gilford, 
(District  No.  2),  a  towering 
figure    in     the    last   State     Senate. 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT 


We  are  pleased  to  announce  that 
beginning  with  the  February  issue 
we  shall  have  a  monthly  article 
on  the  current  New  Hampshire 
political  situation  by  Thomas  Carens  of 
Boston.  Mr.  Carens  is  the  political 
editor  for  the  Boston  Herald  and  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  ablest  political  writers 
and  journalists  of  New  England.  He 
is  the  author  of  the  series  of  articles  on 
New  Hampshire  which  appeared  in  the 
Boston  Herald  several  months  ago  and 
is,    consequently    familiar    and    well    ac- 


quainted with  New  Hampshire  problems. 

Mr.  Carens  plans  to  spend  some 
time  each  imonth  in  New  jHampshire 
preparing  these  articles.  With  the  Presi- 
dential campaign  in  the  near  future,  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Carens  is  conversant  with 
the  national  political  situation  as  well  as 
that  of  New  England  will  make  these 
articles  of  much  more  than  local  sig- 
nificance. 

We  hope  our  readers  will  tell  their 
friends  of  this  new  feature  which  will 
add  so  much  to  the  magazine. 


The  Granite  Monthly  takes  pleas- 
ure in  announcing  the  addition  to  its 
staff  of  H.  Styles  Bridges.  Mr. 
Bridges  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of 
the  Granite  Monthly,  having  contrib- 
uted several  articles  to  the  magazine 
during  the  past  year.  He  has  served  as 
Secretary  of  the  New  Hampshire  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  for  the  past  two 
years  and  directed  the  publicity  and  or- 
ganization work  of  the  Farm  Bureau  in 
this  state.  Mr.  Bridges  is  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Maine.    When  first 


coming  to  New  Hampshire  Mr.  Bridges 
served  for  a  time  on  the  Extension  Staff 
of  the  University  of  New  Hampshire  as 
State    Specialist   of    Crops    and    Soils. 

Mr.  Bridges  has  been  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  ^various  leading  periodicals 
of  this  section  on  agricultural  topics, 
and  for  the  past  year  has  served  on  the 
National  Agricultural  Publicity  Com- 
mittee. He  comes  to  the  Granite 
Monthly  well  equipped  with  a  wide 
and  varied  publicity  experience  that  will 
be  of  value  to  the  magazine. 


THE  EDITOR  STOPS  TO  TALK 


THE  surest,  yea,  perhaps  the  only, 
way  to  supreme  greatness  is  by 
means  of  a  Cause.  Down 
through  the  years  this  has  been  proven 
again  and  again.  Slavery  made  Lin- 
coln ;  the  trusts  built  the  fame  of 
Roosevelt;  and  the  police  strike  elevat- 
ed Coolidge.  What  has  l)een  true  gen- 
erally throughout  the  history  of  the 
universe  must  be  true  in  little  old  New 
Hampshire  today.  In  vain  politicians 
are  calling  down  the  gods  themselves 
to  weep  with  them  over  the  48-hour 
law,  the  women's  poll  tax,  prohibition, 
home  rule  in  our  cities,  popular  elec- 
tion of  president,  the  bonus,  and  va- 
rious and  sundry  other  questions. 
The  people  still  yawn  behind  their 
hands  and  turn  to  the  comic  supple- 
ment. Our  political  campaigns  are 
lifeless.  The  shouting  and  the  tumult 
has  long  since  died,  and  there  is  not 
a  statesman  in  the  realm  who  can  com- 
pete for  a  moment  in  the  public  eye 
with  Barney  Google  or  Mutt  and  Jeff. 


While  ruminating  sadly  upon  this 
unfortunate  state  of  affairs  a  Great 
Idea  came  upon  us.  W^e  have  dis- 
covered the  Cause.  We  have  found 
the  real  genuine  bona  fide  Black  Curse 
of  Civilization,  and  we  are  confident 
that  any  statesman  who  has  the  cour- 
age to  buy  our  idea  (and  it's  for  sale) 
will  start  a  conflagration  that  will 
sweep  to  the  limits  of  the  land  and 
carry  him  to  undreamed  heights  of 
glory. 

The  Curse  is  ever3'where.  We  pass 
it  every  time  we  go  to  lunch,  and  here- 
tofore have  been  accustomed  to  glance 
casually  at  its  unpretentious  exterior. 
W'e  see  the  Buicks  and  Fords  scat- 
tered about  the  door,  its  gloomy  in- 
terior from  which  come  sovmds  of 
chugging  engines  and  an  occasional 
whiff  of  gasoline ;  the  inmates  and 
attendants  furtive  of  eye,  greasy  of 
hand  who  at  intervals  emerge  from  its 
cavernous  depths  clutching  bits  of 
waste.       You    now    know    what    the 


Curse  is.  It  is  the  garage.  What 
slogan  would  bring  a  more  heartfelt 
response  from  the  thousands  who  have 
been  robbed  of  their  hard  earned 
increment  than  the  cry  "A  Garageless 
Nation  in  1930."  We  have  long  been 
accustomed  to  creep  into  the  darkened 
sanctuary  in  times  of  sorrow,  and 
with  hushed  and  quaking  voices  ad- 
dress those  mighty  beings  who  lounge 
about  the  garage,  only  to  be  greeted 
A\ith  a  contemptuous  nod  and  fearful 
growl.  We  have  waited  with  bated 
breath  while  with  irreverent  fingers 
they  carelessly  tampered  with  what 
represented  to  us  a  full  year's  salary, 
and  then  have  been  greeted  by  a  bill 
wdiich  nearly  took  our  breath  away. 
We  have  been  summarily  helped  out 
of  the  building  by  means  of  hoarse 
and  impatient  shouts  and  directions, 
as  if  we  were  really  trespassing  upon 
holy  ground  to  have  been  there  at  all. 
Will  we  not  greet  with  glad  acclaim 
the  man  who  throws  down  the  gaunt- 
let in  the  face  of  the  most  autocratic 
institution  America  has  ever  known — ■ 
the  Garage. 

It  is  an  undisputed  but  seldom 
realized  fact  that  the  public  is  abso- 
lutely at  the  mercy  of  the  garageman. 
Before  we  place  ourselves  in  the  den- 
tist's chair  we  have  the  privilege  of 
reading  upon  the  wall  a  license  per- 
mitting the  practitioner  to  work  at 
his  profession  and  giving  us  reason- 
able guarantee  that  he  has  attained  a 
certain  degree  of  proficiency.  If  we 
summon  a  veterinary  to  minister  to 
a  horse  ordinarily  valued  at  from  one 
to  three  hundred  dollars  we  can  rest 
assured  that  he  has  been  examined 
and  has  a  license  from  the  state. 
However.  if  in  travelling  through 
strange  cities  we  are  forced  to  have 
repairs  made  upon  our  automobile 
valued  at  from  five  hundred  to  five 
thousand  dollars,  we  are  constrained  to 
enter  the  nearest  garage,  place  it 
confidingly  in  the  hands  of  some 
grease-bespeckled,    low-browed    loafer 
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with  no  knowledge  as  to  whether  he  is 
a  real  mechanic  or  merely  a  pickup 
from  the  street,  give  it  one  last  fond 
look,  hie  ourselves  to  some  place 
where  we  shall  be  mercifully  relieved 
from  hearing  the  screams  and  outcries 
and  pray  High  Heaven  that  he  will 
exercise    at    least    human    intelligence. 


Of  course,  if  our  suggestion  is 
adopted,  and  the  Cause  is  embraced, 
it  will  lead  to  manifold  complications. 
Our  various  statesmen  will  desire  to 
attack  the  problem  each  in  his  own 
peculiar  manner.  Without  doubt  the 
Republican  party  will  insist  upon  a 
fact  finding  commission,  which  if  put 
into  execution,  would  mean  that  some 
of  our  most  august  statesmen  w^ould 
be  forced  to  drag  their  frock  coats 
through  the  oil  and  grease  of  a  hun- 
dred garages,  said  frock  coats  to  be 
replaced  at  the  expense  of  the  state. 
The  Democrats  will  be  likely  to  for- 
mulate some  project  to  take  the  mat- 
ter out  of  politics  and  treat  it  in  a 
strictly  non-partisan  way  by  voting 
the  straight  Democratic  ticket.  It 
would  probably  remind  James  O.  Ly- 
ford  of  a  funny  story,  while  ex-Con- 
gressman Stevens  would  advocate  at- 
tacking the  problem  by  means  of  a 
graded  tax  bearing  very  heavily  upon 
the  Pierce  Arrow  and  Packard  and 
letting  the  "flivvers"  ofT  free.  Sena- 
tor Moses  will  doubtless  attempt  to 
tie  it  up  to  the  World  Court  while 
ex-Governor  Bass,  bearing  in  mind 
how  Hercules  cleansed  the  Augean 
stables,  will  desire  to  turn  the  rivers 
of  our  state  into  the  garages  and  solve 
the    problem     by    water    power.        It 


would  be  safe  to  say  that  President 
Coolidge  and  Governor  Brown  would 
have  little  to  say  upon  the  matter.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  restrain  the 
Federated  Women's  Clubs  and  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  from  par- 
ticipating in  the  crusade  for  whatever 
may  be  the  woman's  place  in  politics 
there  is  little  doubt  that  she  should  be 
kept  out  of  the  garage.  The  State 
Grange,  the  Farm  Bureau  might  adopt 
resolutions,  but  in  view  of  the  lan- 
guage which  is  employed  in  referring 
to  the  subject  we  should  say  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  adopt  Governor 
Brown's  famous  motto — "To  hell  with 
resolutions."  No,  in  dealing  with  the 
subject  we  must  all  be  irreconcilables 
and  abolish  the  compromise  and  the 
half  way  measure. 


One  other  difficulty  which  we  must 
touch  upon  would  be  the  matter  of 
enforcement.  Unquestionably  if  the 
garage  is  abolished  a  great  many  peo- 
ple who  have  never  before  been  adict- 
ed  to  repairing  will  immediately  be 
filled  with  a  desire  to  break  the  law. 
Auto  repairing  would  be  in  the  same 
class  with  bootlegging  and  Law  En- 
forcement Officer  Craig  would  need 
to  watch  very  carefully  the  lily  white 
hands  of  many  of  our  leading  citizens 
for  traces  of  the  betraying  axle  grease. 
But  whether  the  evil  would  be 
stamped  out  in  this  generation  or  not 
we  would  live  in  hope  that  our  chil- 
dren and  our  children's  children  would 
never  know  what  it  is  to  be  ensnared, 
bullied  and  robbed  in  one  of  those 
twentieth   century   dives — the    Garage. 
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THE  OLD  TOLL  BRIDGE 

By  Iva  H.  Drew 

There's  a  toll  brid^^e.  old  and  gray, 

Where  the  river  winds  its  way 

Throngh  the   broad   and    fertile  meadows   of   Coos ; 

And  the  years  have  rolled  away. 

Once  again  a  child  I  play 

On  the  banks  where  willows  softly  bend  and  toss. 

There  I  played  at  hide  and  seek. 

When  the  moon  would  shyly  peek 

From  her  station  in  the  starry  depths  on  high. 

There  it  was  that  Greek  met  Greek, 

And  the  strong  would  oust  the  weak : 

Oh,  the  old  bridge  rang  with  many  a  joyous  cry. 

So  the  years  flew  on  apace ; 

And  now  memory  brings  a  face 

Bending  low  and  whispering  words  of   fondest  love. 

There  was  witchcraft  in   the  place, 

All  the  world  seemed  full  of  grace, 

And  the  old  bridge  cast  weird  shadows  from  above. 


^fe^ 


But  one  day  they  laid  him  low. 

And  then  I  alone  did  go 

To  the  bridge  where  we  had  often  kept  our  tryst. 

And  the  river  down  l)elow 

.Seemed  to  know  and  feel  my  woe. 

For  in  agony  it  groaned  and  seethed  and  hissed. 

Oh,  the  bridge  is  standing  yet, 

And  its  sides  the  waters  fret 

Just  the  same  as  in  those  halcyon  days  of  yore. 

But  a  past  Fll  ne'er  forget, 

Fills  my  heart  with  sad  regret; 

For  I  know  that  love  is  buried  evermore. 
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New  Hampshire 
By  Robert  Frost 


Conducted  by 

It  would  be  impossible  without  sub- 
jecting  oneself    to   a   multitude   of    con- 

,  TT  TT  tradictions    and    vary- 

(  Henry  Holt     ...  -^ 

o    /-  \      m?   opmions   to   state 

&  Company)      ^^^   I,  ,     ^   t;-      ^   • 
that    Robert    rrost    is 

America's  foremost  poet.  There  cer- 
tainly can  be  no  opposition  to  the  state- 
ment that  Mr.  Frost  is  New  England's 
leading  bard  and  that  every  new  book 
of  verse  by  this  rugged  poet  is  an  event 
of  interest  to  the  people  he  has  lived 
among  and  loved  enough  to  make  them 
the  literary  instruments  for  expressing 
his  philosophy  and  observations  concern- 
ing life  and  the  world  in  general. 

Judging  from  what  one  reads  and 
hears  about  Mr.  Frost  to  know  him 
would  be  to  know  his  poetry,  to  know 
his  poetry  is  to  know  him.  He  does  not 
care  for  the  extremely  modern  methods 
of  expression  in  any  form  of  Art,  in- 
cluding free  verse  and  imagist  writing 
in  his  own  field  of  poetry.  He  has, 
however,  created  a  kind  of  blank  verse, 
a  new  form  entirely  his  own,  which 
musically  follows  the  natural  inflections 
of  the  voice  in  reading  and  which  he 
uses  in  his  long  poems.  His  short  lyrics 
are  beautiful  but  also  unconventional  in 
form  with  delightful  rhyme  schemes 
which  intrigue  the  ear  and  eye.  His 
modern  ideas  about  diction  and  the  skill 
with  which  he  handles  this  aspect  of 
his  work  help  to  make  his  verse  as  liv- 
ing a  part  of  the  twentieth  century  de- 
velopment in  poetry  as  the  more  radical 
expressions  of  some  of  Mr.  Frost's 
contemporaries.  However,  his  work  is 
more  allied  to  that  of  A.  E.  Houseman, 
Thomas  Hardy,  J.  M.  Synge,  and  Ed- 
ward Thomas,  who  is  his  English  coun- 
terpart. 

Lovers  of  Frost's  past  work  in  "A 
Boy's  Will,"  "North  of  Boston,"  and 
"Mountain  Interval"  will  find  all  those 
qualities  which  they  have  admired  in  his 
new    book    of    this    fall    entitled    "New 


Vjvian  Savacool 

Hampshire :"  A  Poem  with  Notes  and 
Grace  Notes.  We  find  the  clearness 
and  coldness  of  thought,  reminding  us 
of  Whitman,  which  is  the  result  not  of 
lack  of  sympathy  and  understanding  but 
of  powerful  vision  and  reason.  There 
is  the  love  of  beauty  in  nature  and  hu- 
manity here ;  there  are  the  sudden  turns 
in  thought  and  phrasing  which  gives  el- 
fin, elusive  touches  of  fun  as  well  as  the 
less  subtile  Yankee  humor ;  and  there  is 
the  rigid  adherence  to  the  truth  which 
will  not  idealize  or  change  a  subject  to 
make  it  pretty.  We  find  none  of  the 
long  narratives  of  "North  of  Boston," 
none  of  the  dramatic  poems  of  "Moun- 
tain Interval"  which  depend  on  sym- 
pathy with  human  life  and  knowledge 
of  psychology  rather  than  on  plot  for 
their  interest.  Nevertheless,  we  feel 
this  sympathy  and  this  knowledge  as 
strongly,  even  more  fully  developed  in 
Mr.  Frost's  last  work. 

The  title  poem,  "New  Hampshire"  is 
a  blank  verse  monologue  of  thirteen 
pages,  and  is  followed  by  forty-three 
shorter  poems.  It  is  impossible  to  talk 
about  Mr.  Frost's  work  for  long  ex- 
cept in  terms  of  nature.  This  book 
seems  to  me  to  have  an  autumnal  tone. 
There  are  bright  touches  of  color  at  in- 
tervals in  bleak  stretches  of  monotone. 
We  feel  the  beauty  of  the  North  which 
shrouds  itself  in  a  veil  that  one  must 
penetrate  before  fully  realizing  its  beauty 
and  grandeur.  Frost,  ever  on  the  quest 
for  beauty,  probes  into  this  mystery  to 
find  what  he  seeks  among  the  bounded 
lives  of  farmers  in  a  state  that  "has 
only  specimens,"  yielding  nothing  com- 
mercial. 

"Just    specimens    is    all    New    Hampshire 

has, 
One    each    of    everything,    as    in    a    show 

case, 
Which  naturally  she  doesn't  care  to  sell." 
Then,    "She    had   one    President    (pronounce 

him    Purse)" 
"She  had  one  Daniel  Webster" 
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and     "The     Dartmouth    needed    to    produce 
him." 

"She   has    a    touch   of   gold.     New   Hamp- 
shire   gold 

But    not    gold    in    commercial    quantities. 

Just    enough    gold    to    make    the    engage- 
ment  rings 

And    marriage    rings    of    those    who    own 
the    farm. 

What  gold  more  innocent  could  one  have 
asked   for?" 
It  would  be  easy  to  quote  many  epigra- 


niatic  lines  from  Mr.  Frost's  poetry 
which  would  be  entirely  characteristic, 
but  the  following  two  seem  to  me  to  ex- 
press more  concisely  than  any  others  I 
have  discovered  the  poet's  attitude 
toward  his  work  and  life. 

"But  all  the  fun's  in  how  you  say  a 
thing."  and  "It  must  be  I  want  life  to  go 
on  living." 


Ellen  Prior 

By  Alice  Brown 


Also  of  New  England  and  more  grim- 
ly so  is  "Ellen  Prior"  a  dramatic  pastor- 

/T-        Tv/r     u/r  al  by  Alice  Brown. 

(The  MacMillan  „,   ^      ^.  ,, 

r-         o  <ti  cn\    T^l^e  author,   as  all 

Co.      Price  $1.50)    ^.^^^^^^     ^^     .^1^^ 

Crow"  will  remember  is  peculiarly  gifted 
in  portraying  rural  characters,  in  show- 
ing their  sensitiveness  to  new  impressions 
from  the  outside  world,  their  courage  and 
endurance  in  bearing  trouble  which  seems 
unbearable.  In  this  poem  of  close  to  200 
pages  there  is  the  author's  usual  strength 
of  presentation,  combined  with  passages 
of  lyrical  loveliness,  beautiful  allusions  to 
nature  in  all  moods,  fine  characterization, 
and  a  growing  power  as  the  story  moves 
to  its  sad  end. 

The  tale  of  Ellen  Prior  is  the  tragedy 
of  a  beautiful  girl  with  an  adored,  blind 
mother    who    loves    and    marries   a   man 
only  to  find  that  he  is  "hard  as  nails  an' 
flint"     and    that    he    has     married    her 
less     for     love     of     herself     than     the 
desire     to  possess     the     valuable    woods 
left       her       by       her       father.         The 
story  is  indeed  silhouetted  against  Win- 
don  Woods,  its  changing  seasons,  its  va- 
rying moods  influencing  and   forming  a 
background  for  human  acts  and  motives. 
In  \yindon  Woods  Ellen  first  meets  and 
loves  Robert  Wayne,  the  young  farmer, 
and  at  this  point  in   the  story  occurs  a 
most  beautiful  passage  in  rhymed  coup- 
lets. 

"One  afternoon  Ellen  was  hurrying  back 
Along  the  logging  road,  a  ferny  track 


In  Windon  Woods . 

She   had   not   heard   of  wandering  gods,   nor 
Pan. 

She    stopped    to    listen.        Was    there    some- 
thing   coming 

Silent    yet    vast    enough    to    mute    a    thrum- 
ming 

The    hand    of    life    keeps    fretting    from    the 
strings 

When    silent    spaces    chime   to    little    things, 

Feet,  pinions,  throat,  the  ever-seeking  strife. 

The  myriad  moving  city  of  green  life? 

She    stood    there    still;    slim,    golden,    ivory, 
fair, 

The    sun's    bright,     envious    arrow    on    her 
hair. 

Arbutus    pink — or   wilding   rose — uncurled 

On    her   fair   skin,   with   pollen   over-pearled. 

In   sooth,  that  day  a  miracle  befell: 

Roses   in   snow,   as   calendared    saints   might 
tell. 

I   lack   the   words   to  set   her   beauties   forth. 

I  only  know  the  earth,  from  south  to  north. 

Had    lent     its    dole     to    dower     her    body's 
pride, 

As  if  she  were  the  very  season's  bride." 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  tell  the 
story  with  any  fairness  to  the  author  or 
to  the  reader,  nor  do  I  wish  to  spoil  the 
pleasure  of  allowing  each  to  see  it  de- 
velop for  himself.  The  plot  is  original, 
the  tenseness  and  strain  which  wear 
down  Ellen's  reason  cleverly  produced 
and  maintained,  the  subtile  influence  of 
her  rival  on  her  husband  and  on  herself 
is  so  clearly  felt  that  at  the  tragic  de- 
nouement we  are  convinced  of  the  other 
woman's  guilt,  although  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  convict  her  on  the  charge  of 
murder.  I  consider  "Ellen  Prior"  one 
of  the  dramatic  and  poetic  achievements 
of  the  year,— surely  no  one  can  fail  to 
find  it  interesting. 
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Clippings  From  the  State  Press 


The  President's  Message 

Eagerly  were  the  papers  read  to  see 
what  the  President's  message  to  Con- 
gress conveyed.  Some,  perhaps,  were 
doubtful  as  to  where  the  President  stood, 
what  attitude  he  would  take  on  certain 
matters,  whether  he  would  voice  the 
opinions  of  many  or  his  own,  but  after 
reading  the  message  we  are  sure  all 
were  impressed  with  the  belief  that  our 
President  was  a  man  of  few  words, 
having  a  mind  of  his  own  and  that  he 
had  been  a  keen  listener  and  ob- 
server if  not  a  speech  maker.  He  told  in 
comparatively  few  words  that  he  would 
reduce  taxation,  was  opposed  to  Federal 
operation  of  coal  mines,  would  permit 
railroads  to  make  voluntary  consolida- 
tions, would  have  farmers  "organize," 
was  opposed  to  the  bonus,  believes  in 
prohibition  and  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  liquor  law  and  believes  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  share  lib- 
erally in  the  expense  of  building  high- 
ways. The  message  is  one  that  will 
linger  long  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
as  it  was  not  of  long  duration,  it  was 
spoken  in  simple  words,  right  to  the 
point  and  revealed  the  character  of  the 
man — the  President  of  our  United 
States.  — Peterborough   Transcript 


The  message  is  courageous.  The 
preg(ident  says  what  he  thinks ;  hides 
nothing.  We  like  that.  We  do  not 
expect  a  candidate  for  the  presidency 
to  reflect  all  our  views.  We  still  do 
not  know  of  a  man  we  would  prefer 
to  Coolidge.  And  we  shall  get  the 
soldiers'  relief  bill  he  says  he  does 
not  favor ;  and  we  shall  not  enter 
the  court.  The  two  things  he  stands 
for  will  fail.  A  soldier's  relief — not 
a  bonus — bill  will  pass — possibly  over 
his  veto,  though  he  may  conclude  NOT 
to  veto.  A  president's  message  is  to 
congress;  covers  a  multitude  of  sub- 
jects as  to  which  common  people 
know        little ;       care       less ;       willingly 


leave  to  congress.  Take  the  Mussel 
Shoals  question.  We  know  almost 
nothing;  leave  it  to  Congress.  And 
so  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  lakes 
canal.  It      will      help      some ;      hurt 

others.  We  don't  know.  Leave  it  to 
congress.  The  president  stands  un- 
equivocally for  prohibition  enforce- 
ment, and  for  fair  and  just  treatment 
of  our  colored  element.  We  like 
both.  He  omits  things  that  we  think 
demand  attention ;  what  to  do  with 
Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  the  Phillipines ; 
what  with  those  British  and  French 
islands  near  our  coast  which  are  cen- 
ters of  rum-running.  In  our  belief 
it  is  time  to  tell  England  and  France 
we  want  those  islands ;  cancel  much 
debt  if  they  will  get  out;  give  and  take. 
—Granite  State  Free  Press 


There  is  nothing  of  the  time 
server  in  Calvin  Coolidge.  For  his 
courage  and  decisiveness  in  action  on  his 
convictions  admiration  is  not  confined 
to  party  lines.  "Now  after  the  death 
of  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  Lord  spake  unto 
Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  Moses'  mini- 
ster, saying,  Moses  my  servant  is  dead : 
now  therefore  arise,  go  over  this  Jor- 
dan." Can  there  be  doubt  that  the 
President  will  respond  to  the  thrice  re- 
peated call  to  Joshua  of  old :  "Be  strong 
and  of  a  good  courage,"  or  that  he  will 
not  depart  from  "the  book  of  the  law?" 
"Turn  not  from  it  to  the  right  hand  or 
to  the  left"  was  not  written  for  Calvin 
Coolidge.  It  may  well  be  that  no  man 
shall  be  able  to  stand  before  him. 

— Exeter  Netvs-Letter 


The  long  silence  of  Calvin  Coolidge 
has  been  broken.  His  message  to  con- 
gress is  a  clear  cut  document,  which 
manifestly  expresses  the  convictions 
of  its  author.  Anyone  who  was  ex- 
pecting it  to  contain  soothing  pass- 
ages      must      be       disappointed.         On 
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the  other  hand  it  is  barren  of  any 
suggestion  of  harshness.  So  far  as 
the  virus  expressed  is  concerned, 
some  approve  and  some  disapprove, 
according  to  the  temper  of  the  critic. 
The  press  is  especially  kind  in  its 
treatment  of  the  instrument.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  important 
Democratic  papers.  Senator  Lodge 
likes  it,  so  do  all  the  public  men  of 
his  political  color.  It  was  of  course 
expected  that  they  would.  Cordell 
Hull,  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
national  committee,  skidded  badly  in 
his  comment.  His  criticism  is  of  no 
value  because  of  its  intense  partisan- 
ship. It  could  as  well  have  been  made 
a  fortnight  before  the  message  was 
delivered.  Magnus  Johnson  is  dis- 
satisfied. That's  good.  It  is  a  strong 
paper  and  will  further  delay  those 
who  are  anxiously  waiting  for  Cool- 
idge  to  blow) up. — Republican    Champion. 

Whiting's  opinion,  as  voiced  in  his 
popular  column  in  the  Boston  Herald, 
is  not  unlike  that  of  many  others.  He 
says,  "To  sum  up  the  week :  The 
country  sees  a  clear  minded  president, 
a  muddy  minded  house,  and  a  doubt- 
ful senate."  — Bristol   Enterprise 


The  Bonus  Question 

We  believe  the  Bonus  bill  should 
pass,  and  the  money  be  paid  to  the 
ex-service  men.  There  has  been  alto- 
gether too  much  talk)  and  politics  in 
the  past.  This  country  has  the  wealth 
and  the  money  can  be  raised.  If  no 
other  way,  let  there  be  a  bond  sale. 
Money  will  be  forthcoming  for  the  sol- 
diers, if  Uncle  Sam  can  get  up  his 
courage  and  ask  for  it. 

— Franklin   Transcript 


There  is  every  indication  that  a  big 
fight  is  looming  ahead  in  congress  over 
the  bonus  bill  about  to  be  introduced. 
It  is  claimed  by  experts  who  have  fig- 
ured out  the  situation  that  the  bill  will 
pass    the    house    by    a    large    majority 


and  also  the  senate  and  be  vetoed  by  the 
president.  It  will  then  pass  the  house 
over  his  veto  and  will  have  a  margin  in 
the  favor  of  two  votes  in  the  senate. 
This  would  "put  it  over."  We  mean 
by  this  it  would  be  put  over  on  the 
people  and  congress  would  have  to  pro- 
vide some  means  of  taxation  to  meet 
the  expense  estimated  as  high  as  six 
billion    dollars. 

There  is  likely  to  be  a  vigorous  remon- 
strance to  this  bill  by  the  over-taxed 
people.  Already  congressmen  and  sen- 
ators are  hunting  new  source  of  revenue 
whereby  they  can  meet  this  enormous 
expense.  They  are  searching  other 
countries  for  suggestions.  They  may 
have  overlooked  Italy  and  her  ingenuity 
and  resourcefulness.  She  levies  a  tax  on 
each  room  in  every  house  and  then  upon 
each  window  in  every  room.  It  is 
pretty  tough  when  one  has  to  pay  for 
the  daylight  that  comes  into  the  living 
room.  This  is  what  America  is  head- 
ed for  unless  this  craze  for  taxation  is 
curbed  and  we  get  back  to  the  funda- 
mentals of  democratic  government  and 
live   within  our   income. 

— Mil  ford    Cabinet 


A  Coming  Statesman 

Several  times  we  have  intimated 
that  Congressman  William  N.  Rogers, 
Democrat,  was  a  man  to  watch.  With 
his  very  first  speech  in  the  legislature 
he  showed  what  he  is.  We  wish  he  was 
a  Republican ;  he  is  at  least  a  genuine 
Democrat,  who  knows  what  he  thinks 
and  can  tell  us  why  he  thinks  it.  Of 
course,  it  is  no  surprise  to  us  that  the 
house  committee  on  committees  put  him 
on  its  most  important  committee — 
foreign  relations;  just  as  Moses 
was  as  promptly  put  on  the  for- 
eign relations  committee  of  the  senate. 
Well,  we  like  to  see  New  Hampshire 
on     the     map.  And     so      far      Mr. 

Rogers  has  stooped  to  nothing  low  or 
mean  in  politics.  We  like  to  speak  well 
of  a  Democrat  when  he  deserves  it; 
we  always  did. — Granite  State  Free  Press 
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CHARLES  PARKER  BANCROFT 

Dr.  Bancroft  was  born  in  St.  Johnsbury, 
January  11,  1852,  and  died  in  Hanover, 
December  14,  1923.  Concord  was  his  home 
during  his  long  and  useful  life.  Dr.  Jesse 
P.  Bancroft,  his  father,  was  Superintendent 
of  the  New 
Hampshire 
State  Hospital 
for  many 
years  retiring 
in  1882,  when 
he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his 
son.  Dr.  Ban- 
croft, after 
t  h  i  r  t  y-fi  v  e 
years  of  de- 
voted service 
resigned  h  i  s 
superinten- 
dency  in  1917, 
with  a  record 
of  achievement 
marked  with 
intensive  and 
intelligent 
progress.  How 
enduring  and 
beneficient 
that  progress 
has  been  in  re- 
sults remain 
an  interesting 
chapter  in  the 
hstory  of  the 
State  Hospi- 
tal. Dr.  Ban- 
croft's profes- 
sional educa- 
tion qualified 
him  admirably 
for  his  life's 
work,  to  which 
he  gave  con- 
stant care  and 
zeal.  But  these 

exacting  professional  duties  were  mingled 
with  a  strong  and  frequently  revealed  de- 
sire and  willingness  to  serve  the  people 
and  it  was  that  trait  in  his  splendidly 
rounded  character  that  will  be  remembered 
whenever  his  name  is  recalled.  During 
the  later  years  of  his  life  Dr.  Bancroft's 
calm  and  complete  sympathy  with  social 
and    welfare    interest   in    the    affairs    of    this 
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community  will  be  long  and  fondly  remem- 
bered by  our  citizens.  His  philanthropy 
was  practical,  not  vague,  the  methods  and 
details  of  relief  meant  much  and  were  seri- 
ous and  called  for  study  and  painstaking 
attention.  Moreover,  Dr.  Bancroft  pos- 
sessed a    steady   judgment,   independence   of 

thought,  and 
courage  of 
c  on  viction, 
which  added 
to  modesty  of 
character  and 
social  qualities 
delightfully  in- 
viting, made 
him  an  unusual 
p  ersonality 
among  his  as- 
sociates. A  n 
enumeration  of 
his  member- 
ship in  many 
societies  and 
associations,  in 
more  than  one 
of  which  he 
manifested 
con  ti  nu  ing 
interest  and 
what  he  gave 
of  his  time 
and  means 
would  empha- 
size the  meas- 
u  r  e  of  his 
good  citizen- 
ship. 

Dr.  Bancroft 
did  many  kind 
and  helpful 
deeds  which 
challenge  our 
appre  cia  tion 
and  approval, 
which  we 
shall  fondly 
re  member, 
but  it  was  his  readiness  to  help,  his  glowing 
and  obliging  willingness  to  serve,  his  hu- 
manity, his  services  to  the  unfortunate,  his 
response  to  the  call  of  duty,  his  pathetic 
end  of  life  in  the  midst  of  helpful  service, — 
all  these  will  linger  in  the  meimory  of 
those  who  recognize  the  merit  of  the  high- 
est public  spirit  exemplified  by  a  career 
dedicate(d  to  rare  citizenship.  C.  R.  Corning 


JAMES  S.  TAFT 

James  ScoUy  Taft,  former  mayor  of 
Keene,  and  widely  known  manufacturer, 
died  in  Keene,  December  22nd  in  his  80th 
year. 

Mr.  Taft  was  born  in  Nelson,  coming  to 
Keene  as  a  young  man,  where  a  few  years 
later  he  began  the   manufacture  of  what   is 


widely  known  as  the  Hampshire  pottery, 
on  account  of  its  a;stinctive  design,  which 
gained  a  wide  reputation.  He  held  several 
different  city  offices  and  was  three  times 
mayor  of  Keene.  He  was  in  the  Legisla- 
ture one  term  and  served  as  a  member  of 
a   constitutional   convention. 

Mr.  Taft  is  survived  by  a  widow  and  one 
sister. 
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EDNA    DEAN    PROCTOR 

Edna   Dean   Proctor,  poet  of  a   j>;eiKTation 
ago,  whose  circle  of  friends  included   Henry 
Ward  Beecher  and  John  Greenleaf  Wliitticr, 
died      December 
18th    in    Framing- 
ham,      Mass.,      in 
her     95th      j'ear. 
Often      described 
as       "the       truest 
type      of      refined 
\v  o  m  a  n  1  y    w  o- 
man,"      she      was 
always    the  author 
of     verse      distin- 
guished     for      its 
earnestness       and 
e  n  t  h  u  s  i  a  s  m . 
Writing   at    infre- 
q  u  e  n  t    i  ntervals 
onh'      when      she 
was    deeply    mov- 
ed,     nevertheless, 
she    progressively 
followed      the 
trend     of     events 
from      the      Civil 
War   through   the 
recent      European 
struggle.     Her 
best    poems    per- 
haps     were      the 
numerous  ones   in 
which  she  poured 
out    her    love    for 


the  native 
Hampshire. 
Her  first 
of  poems 
published  in 
and  before 
she  had 
written 


New 


book 

was 

1867, 

that 

already 

verse 


which  attracted  the  attention 
tier.  With  undimmed  vigor 
changed  talent  she 
when  she  wrote  of 
Marne. 


Edna  Dean  Proctor 


of     Whit- 
and      un- 


was     still    at    her    best 
the    retreat   toward    the 


Edna  Dean  Proctor  was  born  in  Henni- 
ker  N.  H.  Sept.  18.  1829  on  a  hill  overlook- 
mg  Contoocook  River.  She  studied  at 
Concord,  N.  H.,  and  then  taught  at  Wood- 
stock. C"onn.  Slie  later  became  a  gover- 
ness in  Brook- 
lyn. Subsequently 
she  traveled  a 
great  deal,  and 
as  her  works 
show  she  studied 
life  not  only  in 
iier  native  New 
England  l)ut  up- 
on the  prairies  of 
tht-  middle  west, 
ill  tlie  cities  of 
tlic  s  o  u  t  li  e  rn 
states,  and  in 
lands  beyond  the 
sea.  She  always 
considered  New 
Hampshire  as  her 
home  and  though 
siie  is  l)iiried  in 
Fr  am  i  n  gji  a  m, 
Mass..  memories 
of  her  will  con- 
tinue to  cluster 
most  ii  e,  a  V  i  1  y 
about  her  native 
Heimiker,  among 
,.  ^._j^     ,.^   I  the   hills    she   lov- 

j     I^HI^B/  €<^  to  eulogize. 

m      ^^^^W  ^^    '^    ^    \^'A.x\.   of 

'      ^^^^  state    history   that 

in  1899  she  wrote 
for  the  occasion 
of  New  Hamp- 
shire's first  Old 
Home  Week  her 
famous  poem. 
The  Hills  are  Home"  which  begins: 
Forget   New   Hampshire?  by  her  cliffs, 

Her   meads,   her   brooks   of  foam, 
With   love  and   pride   where'er   we   bide, 
The   Hills,   the   Hills   are   Home!" 


JERRY  P.  WELLMAN 

Gen.  Jerry  P.  Wellman,  former  city  clerk, 
postmaster  and  county  commissioner,  and 
prominently  identified  with  the  growth  of 
Cheshire  Count\',  died  at  his  home  in  Keene 
on   December   24th. 

Mr.  Wellman  was  born  in  Hinsdale,  Octo- 
ber 22,  1843,  where  he  received  the  greater 
part  of  his  education,  this  being  supple- 
mented by  several  terms  at  West  Brattle- 
boro  and  Newbury,  Vt..  academies.  He 
taught  school  several  terms  in  Hinsdale, 
coming  to  Keene  in  1868  and  entering  the 
employ  of  Foster  Bros.  Mr.  Wellman  was 
for  ten  years  clerk  and  manager  of  the  A. 
B.  and  S.  W.  Skinner  store.  He  then 
served  as  city  clerk  for  ten  years,  and  in 
1898  was  appointed  postmaster,   which  posi- 


tion he  held  for  twelve  years.  He  later 
served  on  the  board  of  assessors  of  Keene, 
and   as   county   commissioner. 

Mr.  Wellman  was  long  identified  with 
the  National  Guard  of  New  Hampshire,  ad- 
vancing to  the  rank  of  major  of  the  brigade 
staft',  leaving  that  office  to  accept  the  posi- 
tion of  inspector  general  of  the  staff  of 
Gov.  John  B.  Smith,  which  position  he  con- 
tinued to  fill  for  six  years. 

In  Inisiness  General  Wellman  was  con- 
nected with  the  Keene  Savings  Bank  and 
held  a  position  in  the  Keene  Fire  Depart- 
ment. He  was  a  member  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church,  Masons,  Sons  of 
American    Revolution,    and    the    Grange. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow  Jennie  F. 
Wellman,    and  one   son. 
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D 


Farm  Bureau  Meets 

ECIDEDLY,  the  event  of  January,  ' 
1924,  in  New  Hampshire,  was  the 
meeting  in  Concord  of  the  State 
Federation  of  Farm  Bureaus  and  the 
New  England  Agricultural  Conference. 
A  program  of  remarkahle  interest  and 
value  was  prepared  and  carried  out  in 
full  and  among  those  in  attendance  were 
President  Oscar  E.  Bradfute  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
making  his  first  visit  to  this  section  of 
the  country,  and  a  representative  of  the 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture  at 
Rome,  Italy. 

The  State  Federation  elected  for  the 
sixth  consecutive  time  George  M.  Put- 
nam of  Hopkinton  as  its  president  and 
chose  Homer  S.  Smith  of  Monroe  and 
Herbert  N.  Sawyer  of  Atkinson  as  vice- 
presidents.  Following  the  acceptance  of 
an  amendment  to  the  constitution  pro- 
viding for  the  election  of  a  chairman 
and  assistant  chairman  of  woman's  work, 
Mrs.  Abbie  Sargent  .of  Bedford  and 
Mrs.  Fannie  B.  White  of  Claremont 
were  named  for  those  offices. 

The  comprehensive,  but  concise  and 
vigorous,  annual  address  by  the  Presi- 
dent was  followed  by  the  adoption  of  a 
resolution  in  which  most  of  Mr.  Put- 
nam's recommendations  were  embodied. 
They  declared  in  favor  of  another  con- 
stitutional convention,  so  that  an  amend- 
ment can  be  submitted  to  the  people  un- 
der   which   greater   equality    in   taxation 


may  be  secured.  They  asked  to  have 
the  University  of  New  Hampshire  put 
upon  a  permanent  basis.  They  joined 
with  the  State  Grange  in  demanding  a 
change  in  highway  policy  whereby  more 
attention  shall  be  given  to  the  earth 
roads  as  distinguished  from  the  sur- 
faced main  highways.  They  favored 
water  power  development  and  asked  for 
the  a^jipointment  of  a  state  dairy  in- 
spector to  see  that  the  milk  producers 
get  fair  treatment.  They  went  on  rec- 
ord for  limited  and  selective  immigra- 
tion and  in  favor  of  larger  appropria- 
tions for  the  agricultural  experiment 
stations. 

Among  the  speakers  at  the  various 
sessions,  including  the  annual  banquet, 
in  addition  to  Presidents  Bradfute  and 
Putnam  were  Governor  Fred  H.  Brown, 
ex-Governor  Robert  P.  Bass  and  Presi- 
dent Hetzel  of  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire. 

In  his  address  Governor  Brown  re- 
ferred to  his  recent  experiences  as  arbi- 
ter of  claims  for  damage  done  to  or- 
chards by  partridges.  On  this  subject 
the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Federa- 
tion call  for  three  inspections  of  or- 
chards, in  blossom  time,  after  the  apples 
have  set,  and  at  picking  time.  Fish  and 
Game  Commissioner  Mott  L.  Bartlett 
says  this  will  cost  $15,000  a  year  and 
that  the  orchardists  should  pay  |two- 
thirds  of  the  cost,  if  such  a  law  is  passed 
rather  than  to  take  all  of  the  expense 
of   inspection,  as  at  present,  out  of  the 
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fish  and  game  funds.  The  amount  ex- 
pended for  damages  and  inspection  for 
1923  was  $31,401.56. 

Prohibition  Asfain 

A  decision  hy  Chief  Justice  Parsons 
-^~*-  of  the  supreme  court,  the  other 
justices  concurring,  rendered  at  the  Jan- 
uary term,  has  caused  a  considerable 
change  in  the  manner  of  dealing  with 
Hquor  cases  under  the  state  law.  In 
brief,  the  opinion  by  the  chief  justice 
holds  that  the  mere  possession  of  intoK- 
icating  liquor  is  not  "illegal  possession" 
under  the  statute,  but  that  in  order  to 
])rove  "illegal  posession"  it  must  be 
shown  that  the  liquor  was  oljtained  by 
its  possessor  in  an  illegal  manner  or 
must  be  intended  by  him  for  an  illegal 
purpose  such  as  its  sale  contrary  to  law. 

New  Taxes 

JANUARY  1,  1924,  saw  three  changes 
in  the  tax  laws  in  effect  in  New 
Hampshire.  For  the  first  time  the  State 
taxed  the  income  from  interest  and  divi- 
dends. The  gasoline  tax  was  doubled, 
from  one  cent  to  two  cents  a  gallon. 
And  the  registration  rate  of  small  auto- 
mobiles was  reduced  considerably.  The 
year  opened  with  a  rush  for  registra- 
tions at  the  oflice  of  the  state  commis- 
sioner    of     motor     vehicles,     but     after 


20,000  sets  of  number  elates  had  been 
issued  the  demand  ceased  abruptly ;  to 
the  disappointment  oi  the  commissioner 
and  his  clerks  who  would  like  to  issue 
a  few  hundred  registrations  a  day  reg- 
ularly, rather  than  a  few  thousand  a  day 
later  on. 

Business  Developments 

T>  ( )WLAND  B.  JACOBS,  the  head  of 
•*  *-  textile  mills  in  Lebanon  and  Little- 
ton, was  elected  president  of  the  New 
Hamijshire  Manufacturers'  Association 
during  the  month,  succeeding  Eaton  D. 
Sargent,  who  changes  from  one  execu- 
tive position  to  another  by  becoming 
mayor  of  Nashua.  Edward  K.  Wood- 
worth,  attorney  and  capitalist,  was  elect- 
ed president  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Savings  Bank  of  Concord,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  largest  in  the  state,  succeed- 
ing the  late  Dr.  Charles  P.  Bancroft. 
Judge  C.  H.  Wells  of  Somers worth, 
Councilor  Philip  H.  Faulkner  of  Keene 
and  Stanton  ( Jwen  of  Laconia,  as  com- 
missioners, began  the  hearing  of  pro- 
ceedings in  which  the  Amoskeag  Manu- 
facturing Company  seeks  to  recover 
from  the  city  of  Manchester  half  a 
million  dollars,  alleging  over-valuation 
of  its  property  for  purposes  of  taxation. 

— H.  C.  P. 


The    Farm    Bureay    Federation 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  APPLES  ARE  SUPREME 


By  H.  Styles  Bridges 
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New    Hampshire's    Exhibit   at 
Notice  apples  arranged  to  form  ma 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  produces 
many  products  of  which  she  is 
proud,  and  recently  the  orchard- 
ists  of  this  state  have  demonstrated 
that  the  products  of  their  orchards, 
namely  apples,  can  be  justly  classed 
with  this  group  of  products  for  which 
the  Granite  State  is  noted. 

In  New  York  City  there  was  recent- 
ly held  the  Eastern  Apple  Exposition, 
which  was  visited  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  persons  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Foreign  countries. 
This  was  the  largest  affair  of  its  kind 
ever   held   in    this   country. 

The  New  Hampshire  exhibit  of  ap- 
ples occupied  a  large  booth  approxi- 
mately twenty  by  sixty  feet  at  one  end 
of  the  large  hall,  a  strategic  position  in 
as  much  as  it  was  seen  by  practically 
everyone  in  attendance  at  the  show. 

The  central  feature  of  the  exhibit 
was  a  large  outline  map  of  New  Hamp- 
shire   gfveral    feet    in    height    solidly 


Eastern    Apple    Exposition. 

p  of  State  in  center  of  picture. 

filled  in  with  the  best  quality  Baldwin 
apples,  for  which  the  Granite  State  is 
noted.  On  each  side  of  this  exhibit 
was  a  bank  of  100  boxes  of  Mcintosh 
Reds  and  Greenings.  Every  apple  in 
this  bank,  excepting  those  in  the  top 
layer,  was  wrapped  in  an  oil  paper 
wrap  which  helped  preserve  the  fruit 
and  add  to  its  attractiveness.  These 
wraps  were  printed  with  an  outline 
map  of  New  Hampshire  and  each  bore 
the  slogan  "Buy  them  East,  or  buy 
them  West,  New  Hampshire  apples 
are  the  best."  At  the  bottom  of  the 
design  was  written  the  name  of  the 
grower  who  produced  the  apples. 
The  boxes  of  apples  that  composed  the 
bank  on  each  side  of  the  map  were  set 
up  so  as  to  form  the  initials  "N.  H." 
In  addition  to  the  exhibit  of  apples, 
slides  were  shown  constantly  at  the 
exhibit  showing  the  various  phases  of 
orcharding  in  New  Hampshire,  with 
various   catchy   sayings,   for   example, 
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one  slide  bore  the  question,  "Are 
New  Hampshire  Mcintosh  juicy?" 
And  the  answer,  "Well  when  you  bite 
one,  watch  out  you  don't  get 
drowned." 

The  eyes  of  the  people  attending 
this  show  were  all  focused  on  New 
Hampshire  Baldwins,  for  in  Baldwin 
apples  New  Hampshire  excels  them 
all.  The  New  Hampshire  Horticul- 
tural Society,  represented  by  a  com- 
mittee, of  which  Charles  Barker  of 
Exeter  was  chairman,  cooperated  with 
Professor  G.  F.  Potter  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Department  of  the  University 
of  New  Hampshire,  in  selecting  from 
the  farm  of  E.  N.  Sawyer  of  Salisbury 
five  barrels  of  Baldwin  apples  which 
they  were  confident  were  as  good  or 
better  than  any  five  barrels  of  this  va- 
riety at  the  New  York  show.  After 
going  over  the  exhibits  from  the  vari- 
ous states  at  this  show  and  obtaining 
the  opinion  of  all  the  authorities  pres- 
ent, the  committee  from  New  Hamp- 
shire boldly  printed  a  placard  chal- 
lenging the  world  to  produce  five  bar- 
rels   of    Baldwin    apples    that    would 


equal  the  New  Hampshire  exhibit  of 
Bladwins     owned    by     E.     N.     Sawyer. 

Concord  and  New  Hampshire  are 
very  proud  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
world's  most  renouned  singers  hails 
from  this  city  and  state.  Miss  Edith 
Bennett,  the  singer  in  question,  was 
the  reciprocant  of  over  ten  thousand 
messages  of  congratulations  and  com- 
pliments from  all  parts  of  the  world 
after  recently  rendering  a  concert  over 
the  radio.  Miss  Bennett  is  very  proud 
of  her  home  state  and  was  one  of  the 
interested  visitors  at  the  apple  expo- 
sition in  New  York.  She  was  very 
much  taken  with  the  New  Hampshire 
exhibit  and  especially  so  with  the  ex- 
hibit of  Baldwin  apples.  She  felt  so 
strongly  about  this  exhibit  that  she 
stated  to  the  committee  that  she  would 
wager  a  sizable  sum  of  money  that 
these  Baldwins  from  New  Hampshire 
were  the  best  that  could  be  found,  not 
only  at  the  show,  but  any  where  on 
earth.  Her  wager  was  given  wide 
publicity  but  no  one  was  found  who 
was  willing  to  meet  it. 

The  New  Hampshire  exhibit  at  this 
great  fruit  show  was  made  possible 
by  the  splendid  cooperation  of  various 
agencies  working  together  in  this 
state.  The  New  Hampshire  Horticul- 
tural Society  took  the  leadership  in 
this  movement  and  were  ably  assisted 
financially  by  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  State  Manufactur- 
er's Association  and  by  a  group  of 
public  spirited  citizens  who  contrib- 
uted personally  toward  the  expense  of 
the  exhibit.  Professor  Potter,  head  of 
the  Horticultural  Department  of  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire  and 
Charles  Barker  of  Exeter,  represent- 
ing the  Horticultural  Society,  took  the 
leadership  in  the  active  work  of  the 
exhibit  and  selected  most  of  the  apples 
exhibited  at  the  show.  The  orchard- 
ists  of  the  state  very  loyally  supported 
the  exhibit,  many  of  the  leading  or- 
chardists  contributing  apples.  Among 
the  leading  contributors  from  among 
the  farmers  of  the  state  were  Charles 
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E.  Hardy  &  Son  of  Hollis,  Walter  B. 
Farmer  of  Hampton  Falls,  Robert  F. 
Gould  of  Contoocook,  Morse  Brown, 
manager  of  the  Wyanet  orchards  in 
Pittsfield,  John  T.  Moore,  Boscawen, 
A.  F.  Stearns  of  Mt.  Vernon,  George 
D.  Kittredge  of  Mt.  Vernon,  E.  N. 
Sawyer  of  Salisbury,  A.  C.  S.  Randlett 
of  Laconia,  O.  M.  Pratt  of  Holderness, 
Roscrans  Pillsbury  of  Derry  and  E.  S. 
Quimby  of  Atkinson.  These  men 
own  some  of  the  leading  and  most  up- 
to-date  fruit  farms  in  the  state. 

xA.n  exhibit  of  this  kind  is  exceed- 
ingly well  worth  while,  for  it  not  only 
advertises  the  possibility  of  New 
Hampshire  as  a  fruit  growing  section, 
but  it  gives  the  state  a  standing  in  the 
Agricultural  world.  Commissioner 
Andrew  L.  Felker  of  the  state  depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  was  one  of  the 
most  interested  persons  in  the  state 
in  this  exhibit.  While  at  the  New 
York  show  he  was  asked  by  several 
persons  from  the  west  to  explain  why 
New  Hampshire  apples  seemed  to  be 
in  a  class  by  themselves  in  regard  to 
quality.  Commissioner  Felker  states 
that  in  his  opinion  as  well  as  in  the 
opinion  of  others  that  the  New  Hamp- 
shire exhibit  was  a  great  credit  to  the 
Granite  State  and  that  he  w^as  proud 
to  be  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
from  the  state  that  produced  it. 

Representatives  from  the  west  who 
were  in  attendance  at  this  fruit  show 
stated  that  they  could  produce  some 
mighty  fine  looking  fruit  from  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon,  but  admitted  that 
they  have  never  yet  been  able  to  pro- 
duce fruit  of  the  quality  that  can  be 
produced  right  here  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. The  soil  and  climate  of  the 
Granite  State  seem  to  be  unbeatable 
when  it  comes  to  turning  out  high 
quality  apples.  New  York  growers 
who  are  very  proud  of  their  state  and 
the  part  it  plays  in  the  apple  world 
have  to  doflf  their  hats  to  New  Hamp- 
shire when  it  comes  to  combining 
flavor  with  color.  One  of  the  fore- 
most    Horticulturists     of     that     state 


asked  the  question  of  Professor  Potter 
of  the  University  "What  is  your  recipe 
for  painting  Baldwins  up  in  New 
Hampshire?'' 

The  New  Hampshire  Horticultural 
Society  is  an  organization  that  de- 
serves the  support  of  every  fruit  grow- 
er in  our  state,  for  it  is  actually  func- 
tioning in  behalf  of  our  fruit  growers. 
The  Society  is  led  by  able  men  who  are 
making  orcharding  their  business, 
among  whom  are  William  E.  Putnam 
of  Hancock,  President,  John  Harvey 
of  Concord,  Vice-President,  James 
Tufts,  Jr.,  of  Exeter,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  The  executive  committee 
is  composed  of  Robert  T.  Gould  of 
Contoocook,  Harold  Hardy  of  Hollis 
and  Chester  Randlett  of  Laconia. 

In  few  words,  the  writer  believes 
that  the  New  Hampshire  exhibit  at 
the  Eastern  Apple  Exposition  was  a 
decided  success  and  that  the  individu- 
als and  organizations  as  well  as  the 
farmers  who  contributed  fruit  should 
be  congratulated  upon  the  showing 
made. 


Prof.  S-.   F.   Potter 


COMMISSIONER 

"FRED"  EVERETT  S 

THREE  FAVORITE  STORIES 

It  is  always  interesting  to  know  the  favorite  stories  and  anecdotes  of 
famous  men,  especially  those  public  speakers  who  have  a  large  fund  at  their 
command.  This  page  of  stories  by  some  prominent  New  Hampshire  figure 
will  be  a  feature  of  the  Granite  Monthly. 


FRED  EVERETT, 
New  Hampshire's 
genial  and  good 
natured  highway  com- 
missioner, is  one  of 
the  most  popular  men 
in  the  Granite  State. 
Besides  being  known 
throughout  the  state 
because  of  his  position 
at  the  head  of  the 
Highway  Department 
he  is  also  prominent 
in  fraternal  life,  hold- 
ing the  position  of 
Grand  Master  of  New 
Hampshire  Masons. 
His  happy  smile  and 
pleasant  manner  cause 
him  to  be  in  great  demand  at  public 
gatherings  in  all  parts  of  the  state. 

As  an  argument  for  constant  care  of 
roads  already  built  he  tells  the  story  of 
a  county  fair  in  one  of  our  New  Hamp- 
shire villages.  Among  the  specimens  of 
handiwork  exhibited  was  a  pair  of  home 
knit  stockings,  upon  which  was  a  placard 
with  the  motto,  "Have  been  in  constant 
use  since  1878."  Upon  inquiry  as  to  the 
method  used  to  make  them  last  so  long, 
the  old  lady  who  performed  the  work, 
rej)lied  as  follows : 

"You  see,  it  is  this  way.  Every  year 
I  knit  new  feet  upon  the  stockings  and 
every  other  year  new  legs." 

Another  favorite  of  Mr.  Everett's  is 
the  one  about  the  darkey  boy  who  after 
attending  his  first  circus  applied   to  the 


manager  for  a  job. 
After  the  preliminary 
conversation  it  devel- 
oped that  the  only  va- 
cancy was  that  of  a 
lion  tamer.  The  boy 
looked  at  the  lion  and 
trembling  withdrew  his 
request  for  employ- 
ment. 

"Why,  what's  the 
matter,  boy?"  said  the 
manager.  "These  lions 
are  tame.  Why,  all 
we  feed  them  is 
milk." 

"That's      all       right, 
boss,"    replied   the   lad. 
"they  used  to   feed  me 
milk  but  I  eat  meat  now." 

One  of  the  commissioner's  most  popu- 
lar stories  is  his  a'ccount  of  an  incident 
which  occurred  in  the  late  senatorial 
election  of  Minnesota.  Highway  Com- 
missioner Babcock  travelling  through 
the  state  met  a  Swedish  farmer  by  the 
roadside  and  wondering  if  he  were  a 
supporter  of  Magnus  Johnson,  inquired 
of  him  if  he  were  interested  in  the  ap- 
proaching election. 

"Ah  guess  not,"  replied  the  farmer, 
I  can't  take  much  interest  in  politics. 
My  family  is  too  much  split  up." 

"Split  up,"  said  the  commissioner, 
"what  do  you  mean,  'split  up?'" 

"Why  you  see,  my  wife's  a  Democrat, 
I'm  a  Republican,  the  baby's  vet,  and 
the  cows  are  dry." — W.  R.  H. 
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Can  Find  Ample  Opportunity  in  New  Hampshire 


By  Major  Frank  Knox 


A  crying  need — perhaps  the  most 
vital  need  of  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire,  agriculturally — 
is  young  blood.  The  proportion  of  men 
over  55  years  of  age  who  are  living  and 
operating  New  Hampshire  farms,  is  be- 
tween three  and  four 
times  as  great  as  the 
average  the  country 
over.  Every  man  who 
has  made  even  the 
most  trifling  study  of 
farm  conditions  in 
New  Hampshire  has 
been  struck  by  the 
number  of  farmers  of 
advanced  years  on  New 
Hampshire  farms.  In 
many  cases  these  men. 
while  still  classified  as 
"farmers,"  have  either 
reduced  their  farm  op- 
erations to  the  mini- 
mum, or  practically 
abandoned  them  alto- 
gether, merely  using 
their  farm  as  a  place 
of  residence.  No  com- 
prehensive and  perma- 
nently successful  plan  for  agricultural 
rehabilitatioii  in  this  state  has  any 
chance  of  success  which  does  not  take 
this  factor  into  consideration  and  grant 
it   first-rate   importance. 

This  condition  is  one  not  difficult  to 
understand.  Ever  since  the  Civil  War, 
New  Hampshire  has  been  the  breeding 
ground  for  young  men  and  young  wo- 
men who  have  gone  forth  to  be  leaders 


Beginning  in  1865,  and  for  a  half  cen- 
tury thereafter,  the  door  of  opportunity 
for  young  men  and  women  in  this  coun- 
try was  more  widely  open  in  the  West 
tlian    in   the   East.        In   the    Mississippi 
Valley  and  beyond,  lay  an  empire,  with 
millions     of     acres     of 
rich,   virgin   soil,   much 
of     it    ready     for     the 
plow. The  ])eriod  of  ex- 
pansion   of    agriculture 
in  that   region,   due   to 
cheap   lands,    constitut- 
ed   one    of    the    epochs 
in     American     history, 
and     inevitably,     along 
with    such    agricultural 
expansion,      went      the 
swift      upbuilding 
cities    and    towns, 
fering    imexcelled 
])ortunities     for    young 
men  of  business  and  of 
the        professions        to 
swiftly      realize     their 
ambitions.     Thus    both 
country-side     and     city 
qalled,    and    the   youth 
of      New      Hampshire 
responded. 

This  process,  continued  for  a  half 
century,  left  New  Hampshire  bled  white. 
It  is  said,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  with 
truth,  that  more  men  and  women  born 
in  New  Hampshire,  are  to-day  living 
without  its  borders  than  there  are  with- 
in. 

If  we  stopped  the  summary  here  it 
would  be  discouraging  enough ;  but  hap- 
and  participants  in  the  building  of  other  pily,  we  may  readily  discover  if  we  look, 
states  and  other  commonwealths.       This      a   swift  change   in   economic   conditions, 


of 
of- 
op- 


Major    Frank    Knox 


practice,  under  which  New  Hampshire 
bore  all  of  the  expense  of  rearing  her 
sons  and  daughters,  feeding,  clothing 
and  educating  them  until  they  reached 
the  years  of  productivity,  only  to  lose 
them  to  other  states,  is  readily  explained, 


come  about  within  the  past  decade ;  a 
change  which  will  operate  most  distinct- 
ly to  our  advantage  if  we  are  awake  to 
the  opportunity  and  have  the  virility  to 
seize  upon  it. 

There  is  no  longer  any  "West"  with 
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beckoning  hands.  The  West  is  now  a 
settled  and  developed  community.  No 
more  cheap  lands  lie  ready  for  the 
questing  home-seeker.  Lands  which  in 
1865  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi 
sold  for  $1.25  an  acre,  are  to-day  com- 
manding a  price  anywhere  from  $300 
to  $600  an  acre.  Expansion  of  agricul- 
tural life  has  halted ;  and  with  its  stop- 
page has  come  a  similar  check  in  the 
growth  of  cities.  No  longer  does  the 
Great  West  ofifer  opportunity  to  youth, 
save  that  opportunity  which  every  set- 
tled community  provides.  The  economic 
tides  which  flowed  against  us  for  a  half 
century  have  changed  and  are  slowly  be- 
ginning to  ebb. 

A  distinctly  apparent  swing  of  the 
current  in  our  favor  is  obvious.  Coupled 
with  the  disadvantage  of  high  cost  land 
in  the  West  goes  an  even  greater  dis- 
advantage, due  to  heightened  transporta- 
tion charges.  In  some  commodities, 
freight  rates  have  advanced  500  per 
cent.  Transportation  of  every  descrip- 
tion is  more  than  twice  as  costly  as  be- 
fore the  War, 

Thus  the  combined  influence  of  high- 
priced  lands  and  high  transportation 
costs,  has  served  to  subtract  from  the 
opportunities  the  West  once  ofifered,  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  may  be  said  with- 
out fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that 
actually  greater  opportunities  for  the 
farm  home-seeking  young  man  and 
young  woman  are  to  be  found  here  in 
New  England,  and  especially  in  New 
Hampshire,  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
country. 

Then  we  can  with  entire  accuracy,  add 
to  this  advantage  of  cheap  land,  a  num- 
ber of  other  advantages  which  the  West 
never   had.        We   may   say   with   truth, 


to  the  young  man  looking  hither  for  a 
home,  "You  may  buy  a  farm  in  New 
Hampshire  at  a  very  moderate  cost,  and 
the  produce  of  that  farm  can  be  sold 
in  easily  accessible  markets,  the  greatest 
markets  for  food  products  in  the  coun- 
try." 

Not  only  may  a  farm  be  purchased  at 
a  moderate  figure,  and  not  only  are 
markets  available,  but  New  Hampshire 
boasts  the  most  ambitious,  and  up-to- 
date,  the  most  successful  experiment  in 
co-operative  marketing  in  Eastern 
United   States. 

Then  to  these  advantages  of  cheap 
land,  of  nearby  markets,  and  of  market- 
ing machinery  already  set  up,  we  may 
add  the  advantage  of  good  roads,  al- 
ready built;  of  schools  already  estab- 
lished, of  churches,  of  social  life  and 
community  activity,  long  since  estab- 
lished, and  affording  to  the  families  of 
our  farmers  a  rich,  varied  and  interest- 
ing life. 

Here,  then,  is  our  situation :  We  need 
young  men  on  our  farms.  Changes  in 
economic  conditions  have  given  us  again 
an  advantage  we  lost  long  ago.  Whether 
we  shall  get  young  men  on  these  farms 
under  these  new  conditions,  depends  up- 
on ourselves.  If  we  are  men  worthy  to 
be  the  descendents  of  the  men  who  first 
tamed  the  wilderness,  built  homes,  clear- 
ed farms,  and  built  towns  and  cities 
within  our  commonwealth,  if  we  are 
worthy  sons  of  these,  perhaps,  then,  we 
can,  if  we  will,  restore  New  Hampshire 
to  the  list  of  growing,  prosperous  com- 
monwealths l)y  an  infusion  of  new  and 
young  blood.  The  question  to  ask  our- 
selves is,  "Are  we  men  enough  to  meet 
this  new  crisis  and  this  new  opportun- 
ity?" 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The  results  of  the  High  School  con- 
test conducted  by  the  Granite  Month- 
ly, together  with  prize  awards  will  ap- 
pear in  the   March  number. 

A  great  deal  of  interest  has  been 
shown  by  High  School  pupils  all  over 
the   state,   and    many   essays    have   been 


received  upon  the  three  subjects:  "Why 
New  Hampshire  Appeals  to  Me,"  "My 
Greatest  Ambition"  and  "My  Most 
Thrilling  Adventure,"  as  well  as  on 
other  subjects  selected  by  the  contes- 
tants themselves.  Watch  for  this  inter- 
esting feature.  — Editor. 


OUR  FIVE  LEADING  CITIZENS 


The  Granite  Monthly's  Referendum  as  to  who  are  our  leading  citi- 
zens has  attracted  notice  and  comment  from  nearly  the  entire  state 
press,  from  the  Boston  Herald  and  the  New  York  Times. 

Here  is  the  final  result: 
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HO  in  your  opinion  are  the 
five  men  or  women  in  this 
state  who  lead  in  constructive 
patriotic  service  and  thought?"  "Who 
are  the  five  most  patriotic,  intelligent 
and  efficient  leaders?"  So  ran  the  ques- 
tions the  Granite  Monthly  asked  of 
some  1 50  rep- 
resentative New 
Hampshire  citi- 
zens. 

The  result  of 
the  poll  conduct- 
ed by  the  Gran- 
ite Monthly 
showed  that 
President  Er- 
nest M.  Hop- 
kins, Ex-Gover- 
nor Robert  P. 
Bass,  Hon.  Hunt- 
ley N.  Spauld- 
ing,  President 
Ralph  D.  Het- 
zel.  and  Senator 
George  H.  Moses 
are  the  five  lead- 
ers. President 
Hopkins  of 
Dartmouth  Col- 
lege and  Ex- 
Governor  Bass 
each  received  ap- 
p  ro  X  i  m  ately 
sixty  percent  of 
all  the  votes  cast. 

Huntley  Spaulding  fifty  percent,  Presi- 
dent Hetzel  of  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire  twenty-six  percent,  while 
Senator  Moses  received  twenty-five  per- 
cent. 

"But  who  are  these  150  New  Hamp- 
shire citizens  to  whom  you  wrote  and 
^gked  to  vote  on  our  five   leading  citi- 


THE  FIVE  AND  WHY 

"The  reasons  for  the  choices  were 
practically  the  same  in  most  of  the 
answers.     A   remarkable   coincidence." 

President  Ernest  M.  Hopkins — "courage- 
ous"— "patriotic" — "one  of  the  greatest 
college  presidents" — "no  other  citizen  ap- 
proaches him  in  intellectual  grasp  of  the 
greatest  questions  of  the  day." 

Ex-Governor  Robert  P.  Bass — "sincere" — 
"for  his  staunch  fight  for  conservation" 
— "for  reform  along  conservative  lines" — 
"for  his  work  for  water  power  and  the 
farming  industry" — "for  his  political  and 
moral  leadership." 

Hon.  Huntley  N.  Spaulding — "benevolent" 
— "efficient" — "unselfish  and  able  devotion 
to  public  service" — "splendid  War  rec- 
ord"— "for  his  philanthropic  and  edu- 
cational   work." 


President  Ralph  D.  Hetzel — ''educational 
leader" — "splendid  record  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  educational  interests  of 
t'he  state" — "patriotic  service  and  interest 
in   the  welfare  of  all  people." 


zens  ?"  asked  an  inquiring  friend.  "How 
did  you  select  the  names  for  your  list?" 
We  did  not  choose  ourselves,  we  ex- 
plained, any  of  the  persons  who  were  to 
vote  in  this  contest.  The  list  was  made 
up  entirely  from  names  supplied  us  from 
dififerent    well-known    New    Hampshire 

organizations. 
We  desired  to 
make  this  list 
fair  and  repre- 
sentative of  all 
the  dififerent  in- 
terests and  points 
of  view  in  the 
state,  so  we 
wrote  to  seven- 
teen organiza- 
tions. ("Note") 
Such  as  the 
manu  facturer's 
association,  the 
State  Grange, 
and  the  State 
C  h  a  m  1)  e  r  of 
Commerce,  etc., 
and  asked  them 
each  to  send  us 
ten  names  of 
persons  to  whom 


Senator  George  H.  Moses — "for  patriotic  ser- 
vice in  the  Senate" — "a  brilliant  leader"— 
"for  distinguished  and  able  statesmanship." 


we  might  write 
for  an  opinion 
on  this  matter. 
Of  course  some 
names  were  du- 
plicated but  we 
were  nevertheless  able  to  make  up  a 
total  list  from  the  names  thus  received 
of  approximately  150  persons  to  whom 
the  questionnaires  were  sent.  The  res- 
ponse was  remarkably  fine  and  extreme- 
ly interesting. 

In  addition  to  the  five  leading  citizens 
mentioned  above,  many  other  prominent 
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New  Hampshire  persons  received  votes 
in  the  poll.  Among  these  were  George 
M.  Putnam,  President  of-  the  State 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Ex-Congress- 
man Raymond  B.  Stevens,  Major  Frank 
Knox  and  Captain  John  G.  Winant,  who 
each  received  about  the  same  number  of 
votes  and  came  very  near  to  being  in- 
cluded as  one  of  the  five.  Others  poll- 
ing a  large  and  substantial  number  of 
votes  were  Senator  Henry  W.  Keyes, 
Judge  Robert  Peaslee,  Rev.  Burton 
Lockhart,  Governor  Fred  H.  Brown, 
Congressman  William  Rogers,  Commis- 
sioner Andrew  L.  Felker,  Commissioner 
E.  W.  Butterfield.  Hon.  Clarence  E. 
Carr,  Ex-Governor  Rolland  Spaulding, 
Ex-Governor  Albert  O.  Brown,  Ex- 
President  Tucker  of  Dartmouth,  Rev. 
J.  H.  Robbins,  W.  S.  Rossiter,  Mrs. 
Alta  McDuffee,  Mrs.  Mary  I.  Wood, 
Mrs.  William  Schofield,  and  Mrs.  Lilian 
Streeter. 

An  interesting  part  of  many  answers 
were  the  reasons  given  for  the  choices. 
One  postal  for  instance  after  naming 
five  men,  ends  by  saying,  "Of  course  if 
you  want  the  most  distinguished,  able 
and  patriotic  Header  in  statesmanship, 
there  is  obviously  no  one  anywhere  near 
the  class  of  Senator  Moses."  While 
another  says  of  Senator  Moses,  "I  dis- 
like some  of  his  methods  (he  is  a  poli- 
tician at  times  in  its  worst  meaning)  but 
he  certainly  is  keeping  New  Hampshire 
on  the  map,  and  must  be  regarded  as  a 
leading    citizen." 

Of  Ex-Governor  Bass  one  writes, 
'"Those  who  have  differed  most  widely 
from  some  of  Robert  P.  Bass's  ideals 
have  been  obliged  to  concede  that  he 
possesses  a  great  intellectual  ability — 
and  is  leading  the  state  with  wisdom — 


in  developing  her  water  power."  An- 
other very  brief  and  terse  gentleman 
after  naming  Senator  Moses  and  Major 
Knox  as  his  choices,  declares,  "What 
other  men  with  true  leadership  in  their 
systems  are  there?"    "I  know  of  none." 

We  received  also  a  number  of  inter- 
esting refusals.  "I  have  so  many 
friends,"  writes  one,  "who  think  they 
are  leading  citizens  that  I  would  not  like 
to  discriminate  between  them,"  in  fact, 
he  pessimistically  concludes,  "I  do  not 
know  of  five  who  pre-eminently  lead." 
Another  suggests  if  we  had  but  given 
him  a  choice  of  fifty  he  might  have  at- 
tempted the  task. 

The  most  philosophical  view,  however, 
and  perhaps  the  wisest  came  from 
George  A.  Wood  of  Portsmouth.  "There 
ain't  no  such  five  animals,"  he  emphatic- 
ally writes. 

There  are  thousands  in  New  Hampshire 
doing  their  task.  Some  one  may  occupy 
a  more  prominent  place  on  the  front  pages 
of  the  papers.  This  proves  nothing.  To 
assert  that  Mr.  A.  is  more  intelhgent  than 
Mr.  B.  is  futile.  True,  President  Coolidge 
is  more  intelligent  than  the  ditch-digger, 
but  when  we  get  out  of  the  ditch  there  is 
not  such  great  divergence  between  people 
to  admit  of  a  measure  that  can  be  accurate- 
ly   applied. 

And,  patriotism,  my  dear  Mr.  Cotton! 
The  ditch-digger  may  schedule  many  points 
above  the  colIeg*e  professor.  In  fact,  I 
think  the  war  developed  fully  as  much  pa- 
triotism among  the  ditch-diggers,  propor- 
tionally,   as    among    the    professors. 

And  efficiency!  Isn't  it  the  one  who  best 
docs  his  own  job?  May  not  the  wood- 
chopper  be  as  efficient  as  the  chap  who 
removes    your    appendix? 

You  really  mean,  "Who  are  the  five  most 
popular  men  or  women  in  New  Hamp- 
shire." And  here  we  are  swayed  by  our 
loves  and  our  resentments.  My  adored 
hero    may    be    your    most    detested    person. 

And   so:   it   can't   be   did." 


Note — New  Hampshire  Manufacturers'  A.s:ociation,  the  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  State 
Grange.  New  Hampshire  Farm  Bureau,  New  Hampshire  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  New  Hamp- 
shire League  of  Women  Voters,  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  New  Hampshire  Civic 
Association,  Democratic  Bulletin,  New  Hampshire  Republican  League.  New  Hampshire  Weekly  Pub- 
lishers Association,  University  of  New  Hampshire,  Dartmouth  College,  New  Hampshire  Federation 
of  Labor,  Society  for  the  Protection  of  New  Hampshire  Forests,  New  Hampshire  Medical  Associa- 
tion   and    the    New    Hampshire    Bar    Association, 


THE  NEXT  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION 

By  Raymond  B.  Stevens 


"There  are  at  least  three  changes  in  our  constitution  which  are 
desirable  and  one  which  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
State." 


AT  the  election  next  fall  there  will  was  able  to  block  the  will  of  a  major- 
appear  on  the  ballot  the  follow-  ity  of  the  people  and  a  number  of  im- 
ing   question :  portant       and      beneficial       measures 

"Are  you  in  favor  of  calling  a  Con-  passed   by   the    Hcnise    were   killed    in 

stitutional      Convention      to      submit  the  Senate, 
amendments    to    the    Constitution?"  The    Governor's    council    should    be 

To  many  voters  undoubtedly  it  abolished.  In  our  State  some  of  the 
will  seem  strange  that  this  question  most  important  functions  of  the  ex- 
of  amending  the  constitution  should  ecutive  are  divided  among  six  men, 
again  be  raised  so  quickly  in  view  of  the  Governor  and  his  council.  We 
the  recent  votes  upon  the  amend-  have,  so  to  speak,  six  governors,  rather 
ments  submitted  by  the  last  Consti-  than  one.  Divided  responsibility,  es- 
tutional  Convention.  The  tendency  pecially  in  an  executive,  is  contrary 
therefore  will  be  to  vote  "no"  unless  to  sound  theories  of  government, 
there  is  considerable  discussion  pre-  Where  the  Governor  is  of  one  party 
vious  to  the  election.  It  is  a  ])ro-  and  a  majority  of  the  council  of 
vision  in  the  Constitution  itself  which  another,  this  divided  responsibility 
raises  at  this  time  the  question  of  has  lead  to  partisan  and  personal  bick- 
whether  a  Constitutional  Convention  ering  in  which  the  public  welfare  is 
shall  be  convened.  Art.  99  of  the  well-nigh  forgotten 
Constitution  provides  that  every  The  method  of  amending  the  con- 
seven  years  at  least  the  sense  of  the  stitution  should  be  liberalized.  Ob- 
people  as  to  a  revision  of  the  Consti-  viously  the  constitution  should  not  be 
tution  and  calling  a  convention  for  frequently  changed.  We  should  aim 
that  purpose  shall  be  taken.  at  stability,  not  rigidity.     The  present 

There  are  at  least  three  changes  in  requirements  are  too  severe  and  give  a 

our    constitution    which    are    desirable  minority   opposed   to   any   change   too 

and  one  which  is  of  vital  importance  great    power.     A    careful    examination 

to  the  welfare  of  the  State.  of     the     various     amendments     which 

The  provision  of  the  present  consti-  have  been   submitted  by  the  different 

tution  that  Senatorial  Districts  should  conventions     which     have     secured     a 

be  based  upon  taxable  property  rather  substantial   majority  of   the   voters   of 

than    population    is    in    theory    contra-  the   State   and   yet  failed   through   the 

ry    to    democratic    principles    and    in  rule     providing    a     2-3     vote,     clearly 

practice  an  obstacle  to  orderly  advance  proves   that  it  would  be  beneficial  to' 

in   accordance   with    the   popular   will,  have  a  less  severe  standard. 
This  is  clearly  shown  in  the  records  of  Undoubtedly    a    considerable    differ- 

the  last  Legislature.     The  House  was  ence  of  opinion   exists  concerning  the 

Democratic,     the     Senate     Republican  desirability    of    these     three     changes 

by  vote  of  two  to  one  and  yet  in  the  above  discussed  and  if  these  were  the 

Senatorial    districts    as    a    whole,    the  only  particulars  in  which  the  constitu- 

Democratic    candidates    received    5000  tion  ought  to  be  amended,  there  is  not 

more  votes  than   the  Republican  can-  sufficient  interest  at  present  to  warrant 

didates,        As    a    result    the    minority  calling    a    convention    for    these    pur- 
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poses  only,  but  there  is  one  matter  in 
which  there  is  a  very  general  opinion 
in  favor  of  a  change.  This  has  to  do 
with  the  taxing  power  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. 

The  question  of  taxation  is  the 
most  important  one  considered  by  the 
last  two  Conventions.  The  last  con- 
vention practically  confined  itself  to 
matters  of  taxation.  The  Convention 
called  in  1913  submitted  three  pro- 
posals enlarging  the  power  of  the 
Legislature  to  levy  taxes.  All  three 
amendments  were  defeated  at  the 
election,  although  each  amendment 
received  almost  the  necessary  2-3  ma- 
jority. The  last  Constitutional  Con- 
vention convened  three  times  and 
three  times  submitted  amendments 
dealing  with  the  question  of  taxes. 
The  first  time  it  .submitted  two  amend- 
ments, one  providing  for  the  grad- 
uated tax  on  inheritances  and  one  on 
a  graduated  income  tax.  Both  failed 
of  adoption,  although  each  one  re- 
ceived a  very  substantial  majority. 
These  two  questions  were  again  sub- 
mitted in  1923  and  again  both  failed, 
but  this  time  a  substantial  majority 
voted   against   both   proposals. 

The  Convention  re-convened  a 
third  time  and  submitted  one  general 
amendment  striking  out  the  word 
"proportional."  This  amendment  not 
only  failed  to  secure  the  necessary  2-3 
majority  but  there  was  practically  a 
2-3  vote  against  it.  This  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  result  of  the  attempts 
made  to  revise  the  constitution,  en- 
large or  change  the  power  conferred 
by  the  constitution  to  levy  taxes, 
clearly  discloses  two  things:  First,  a 
persistent  and  wide-spread  interest  in 
the  question  of  taxation  and  a  very 
wide  divergence  of  opinion  concerning 
the  form  which  such  an  amendment 
should  take.  It  is  important  to  an- 
alyze as  carefully  as  possible  these 
two  phases  of  the  situation.  The  wide 
interest  in  the  question  of  the  taxing 
power  of  the  Legislature  due  to  the 
fact,   that   our   present   tax   system    is 


clearly  antiquated  and  unjust  in  its 
operation  as  between  different  Itax- 
payers  and  is  distinctly  injurious  to 
the  welfare  of  the  state  as  a  whole. 
It  has  long  been  accepted  as  one  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  taxa- 
tion that  its  burden  should  be  dis- 
tributed over  the  citizens  in  proportion 
to  their  ability  to  bear  the  burden. 
No  one  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the 
situation  would  dispute  the  state- 
ment that  in  New  Hampshire  our  sys- 
tem of  taxation  for  many  years,  in 
fact,  has  violated  this  principle. 
Many  classes  of  people  pay  more  than 
their  share  of  the  public  burden  and 
other  classes  escape.  Nearly  the  en- 
tire burden  falls  on  real  estate  and 
certain  classes  of  tangibles  such  as 
livestock,  stock  in  trade,  and  yet  it 
is  generally  admitted  that  the  amount 
of  wealth  owned  in  the  state,  other 
than  real  estate  and  tangible  property 
is  at  least  equal  if  it  does  not  exceed 
the  total  of  real  estate  and  tangible 
property.  This  is  an  injustice  as  be- 
tween individual  citizens  and  in  at 
least  two  particulars  has  caused  seri- 
ous  general    results. 

Farming  as  an  industry  in  New 
Hampshire  has  been  on  the  decline 
for  a  good  many  years.  Many  of  the 
causes  of  this  decline  are  beyond  the 
power  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
to  control  and  are  due  to  general  eco- 
nomic and  agricultural  conditions 
throughout  the  whole  United  States. 
It  is  consequently  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  the  State  itself  should 
not  increase  the  difficulties  and  bur- 
dens of  agriculture.  The  result  of 
placing  the  tax  burden  almost  entirely 
upon  real  estate  and  tangible  property 
is  to  throw  upon  the  industry  of  ag- 
riculture an  unjust  burden.  It  is  high- 
ly important  to  the  social  and  indus- 
trial welfare  of  the  State  that  agri- 
culture should  prosper  and  the  least 
the  State  can  do  is  to  see  that  agricul- 
ture  is   not  overtaxed. 

The  forests  of  New  Hampshire  are 
one    of    the    few    natural    advantages 
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which  New  Hampshire  has.  The  tax- 
ation of  timber  lands,  which  have  no 
income  value  except  when  stripped  of 
the  standing  timber  at  their  full  cash 
value  has  encouraged  the  cutting  of 
immature  stands  and  in  many  in- 
stances has  made  such  cutting  imper- 
ative. This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
immature  tunber  can  be  used  for  lum- 
ber and  pulp.  If  such  lands  are  taxed 
at  their  full  value  the  burden  of  inter- 
est and  taxation  is  much  greater  than 
the  increased  value  from  growth.  Ob- 
viously it  is  for  the  distinct  advantage 
of  New  Hampshire  to  have  a  method 
of  taxing  timber  lands  which  would 
yield  a  reasonable  revenue  and  yet  en- 
courag'e  the  gTowing  of  timber.  It 
would  be  generally  admitted  that  real 
estate  and  tangible  property  should 
be  relieved  of  some  of  the  excessive 
burdens  now  laid  upon  it  and  that 
this  can  only  be  done  by  shifting 
some  of  that  burden  to  classes  of 
wealth  which  now  escape  and  furth- 
ermore that  growing  timber  should  be 
classified  and  taxed  in  some  other 
manner  than  that  real  estate  which  has 
a  value  for  use  and  income.  It  is  this 
situation  and  the  quite  general  recog- 
nition of  the  disadvantages  of  our 
present  system  of  taxation  which  has 
lead  to  much  agitation  in  the  last  20 
years  for  some  change  in  our  consti- 
tution because  it  is  everywhere  recog- 
nized that  the  changes  which  ought 
to  be  made  in  our  tax  laws  cannot  be 
made  under  the  constitution  as  it 
now  stands. 

Probably  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
the  situation  is  due  to  the  wide  di- 
vergence of  opinion  as  to  the  particu- 
lar form  which  the  amendment  should 
take.  That  difficulty  is  much  in- 
creased, if  not  largely  created  by  the 
fact  that  the  restrictions  which  now 
prevent  the  Legislature  from  acting 
are  to  be  found,  not  in  any  explicit, 
specific  limitations  in  our  constitu- 
tion, but  has  grown  out  of  a  long  line 
of  decisions  of  our  Court  construing 
the   general    language    in    the    original 


constitution.  It  may  be  forcibly  ar- 
gued that  the  language  of  the  origi- 
nal constitution,  if  read  in  the  light  of 
its  common  meaning  and  broadly  and 
liberally  construed  by  the  Court, 
would  confer  upon  the  Legislature  all 
the  power  it  needs  to  remedy  the  in- 
justice of  our  present  tax  laws.  This 
situation  has  made  the  question  of  the 
form  of  any  proposed  amendment  ex- 
ceedingly difficult.  The  words,  out 
ijf  which  the  restriction  has  grown, 
.seem  to  the  man  unfamiliar  with  legal 
reasoning  and  Court  decisions  to  be 
highly  desirable  words.  The  chief  re- 
striction has  grown  out  of  the  word 
"proportional."  The  requirement  that 
taxes  shall  be  proportional,  if  con- 
strued tu  mean  in  proportion  to  the 
ability  to  pay,  states  a  sound  principle 
of  taxation.  The  construction  by  the 
Court  that  the  word  "proportional" 
requires  a  uniform  treatment  of 
property  or,  as  stated  in  one  of  the 
op'inions,  that  the  same  ■  amount  of 
property  in  the  .same  taxable  district 
should  pay  the  same  share  of  taxes, 
has  lead  in  fact  to  a  dis-proportionate 
result.  This  can  best  be  shown  by  a 
brief  example  of  the  application  of 
this    construction  : 

We  will  take  three  men  living  in  the 
same  town  or  taxing  district.  One 
owns  real  estate  of  the  value  of  $5,000, 
one  a  $5,000  bond  paying  5%  interest, 
and  one  $5,000  of  corporate  stock  and 
paying  6%  interest.  The  rate  of  tax 
in  this  community  we  will  assume  to 
be  2^%.  Under  the  statutes  before 
the  last  session  of  the  Legislature 
these  three  men  were  taxed  as  fol- 
lows: The  man  with  the  real  estate 
paid  a  tax  of  $125.00.  the  bond  owner 
was  taxed  $125.00  and  the  owner  of 
stock  was  taxed  nothing  because  the 
Court  had  ruled  that  shares  of  .stock 
l)eing  merely  paper  evidences  of  own- 
ership or  interest  in  property  that  tax- 
ation of  the  property  and  the  taxation 
again  of  the  stock  would  be  double 
taxation  and  therefore  un-proportion- 
al.     As    the    tax   on    the    bond    holder 
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would  take  V^  of  his  income  of  $250 
from  the  bond,  the  result  was  either 
to  compel  him  to  sell  the  bond  or  not 
disclose  it  for  purposes  of  taxation, 
but  the  final  result  was  that  of  the 
three  men  the  owner  of  real  estate  was 
the  only  one  who  paid  any  tax.  This 
is  obviously  unjust. 

The  last  Legislature  took  the  only 
step  that  can  be  now  taken  under  the 
constitution  to  remedy  this  situation. 
It  first  asked  the  Supreme  Court 
whether  the  income  from  securities 
was  taxable  under  our  constitution 
and  the  Court  .said  such  a  tax  might 
be  levied  as  a  property  tax  on  income 
from  both  bonds  and  stock  if  levied 
at  the  same  rate  of  taxation  imposed 
upon  other  property.  Consequently 
the  Legislature  repealed  the  old  law, 
taxing  money  on  hand  at  full  value 
as  property  and  in  place  enacted  a 
measure  levying  a  tax  at  the  average 
rate  on  the  income  from  dividends 
from  stocks  and  bonds,  with  an  ex- 
emption of  $200.  This  is  an  improve- 
ment on  the  old  law,  since  it  places  the 
bond  holder  and  stockholder  on  an 
equality  but  an  examination  of  the  re- 
sults show  that  little  has  been  done 
to  relieve  the  owner  of  real  estate 
from  his  burden. 

The  bond  owner  and  the  stock  owner 
now  stand  on  an  equality.  Both  buy 
something.  But  their  contribution  is 
so  small  little  relief  is  afforded  to 
the  owner  of  real  estate.  He  now 
pays  ten  times  as  much  as  they  do. 

Both  experience  and  theory  prove 
that  securities  cannot  be  taxed  at  their 
full  value  as  property  and  the  at- 
tempt to  do  .so  has  always  been 
evaded.  When,  however,  we  drop 
from  taxing  the  face  value  of  the  se- 
curity to  the  income  of  the  security, 
we  have  made  such  a  large  reduction 
in  the  value  of  the  thing  taxed  that 
we  ought,  to  secure  justice,  to  impose 
a  higher  rate  of  taxation  than  that 
imposed  on  other  property.  It  is  clear- 
ly shown  by  the  experience  of  other 
states    that    a   greater   tax   than    2^% 


can  be  levied  on  the  income  from  se- 
curities without  driving  such  securi- 
ties out  of  the    State   or  into  hiding. 

The  imposition  of  a  special  rate 
on  income  from  securities  cannot  be 
made  under  the  ruling  of  the  Court 
without  amending  the  Constitution. 
Moreover,  the  present  law  passed  by 
the  last  Legislature,  imposing  a  tax 
on  incomes,  may  be  overturned  by  the 
Court  when  actually  brought  to  a  test 
case,  .since  the  Court  is  divided  on  the 
question  of  whether  such  a  tax  could 
be  imposed  at  all.  Three  members  of 
the  Court  held  income  to  be  property 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, two  members  were  of  the  opin- 
ion that  to  tax  incomes  was  unconsti- 
tutional because  it  was  not  a  property 
tax  but  an  excise  tax.  Of  the  three 
members  who  were  of  the  opinion 
that  the  law  was  constitutional,  two 
retire  from  the  Court  on  account  of 
age  limit  in  the  near  future. 

New  Hampshire,  in  common  with 
most  every  state  in  the  Union  has  had, 
up  to  the  last  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, a  graded  inheritance  tax  which 
placed  a  heavier  rate  of  taxation  upon 
larger  estates.  There  had  always 
been  some  doubt  about  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  graded  feature  of  this 
tax  and  as  the  last  legislature  had  in 
mind  increasing  the  rates  and  ex- 
tending the  graded  rates  on  direct  as 
well  as  collateral  heirs,  it  decided  it 
was  wise  to  ask  in  the  first  instance 
the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  on 
the  legality  of  the  graded  tax.  The 
Court  declared  the  tax  on  inheritances 
was  in  fact  a  property  tax  and  the  rule 
of  proportion  laid  dowm  by  the  Court 
required  that  the  same  amount  of 
property  should  pay  the  same  as  every 
other  amount.  As  a  result  of  these 
decisions  the  State  will  probably  lose 
some  of  the  revenue  collected  under 
the  old  law.  Moreover,  it  had  to  re- 
peal the  existing  statutes  and  pass  a 
new  law  levying  a  flat  rate  on  inheri- 
tances. This  rate  was  necessarily  low 
because     there     is    a    general     feeling 
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against  heavy  rates  on  small  estates 
and  under  the  rule  of  the  Court  the 
ability  of  the  small  estate  to  pay  had 
to  be  taken  for  the  standard  of  all  es- 
tates, both  great  and  small.  It  is  also 
this  limited  construction  of  the  word 
proportional  that  made  it  impossible 
to  deal  with  timber  lands  along  the 
lines  of  sound  public  policy.  Under 
the  constitution  as  it  is  construed 
today  timber  lands  must  be  taxed  at 
their  full  value  or  be  exempted 
from  all  taxes.  The  feeling  against 
exempting  timber  lands  altogether  is 
both  wide-spread  and  .sound.  If  the 
land  and  the  timber  while  growing- 
were  exempt,  it  would  still  be  possible 
to  tax  the  timber  when  cut  but  under 
the  rule  of  uniformity,  the  tax  would 
have  to  be  at  the  same  rate  as  levied 
upon  other  property.  As  a  practical 
matter  this  can  never  be  done  and  it 
ought  not  to  be  done.  If  timber  while 
growing  is  to  be  exempt  from  any 
burden,  the  crop  when  harvested 
should  be  taxed  at  a  much  higher  rate 
than  other  property  which  is 
taxed  every  year.  Therefore,  no  sub- 
stantial change  in  our  present  method 
of  taxing  timber  lands  is  possible 
without  an  amendment  to  the  consti- 
tution. 

This  brings  us  to  the  difficult  ques- 
tion as  to  the  form  that  the  amend- 
ment or  amendments  that  may  be  pro- 
posed should  take.  There  are  two 
different  methods  of  approaching  the 
problem  and  both  methods  have  been 
attempted  by  past  constitutional  con- 
ventions. One  is  to  let  the  language 
in  the  constitution  from  which  the  re- 
strictions have  grown,  remain  in  the 
constitution  and  to  enlarge  the  power 
of  the  Legislature  by  specific  amend- 
ments for  instance  for  a  graded  inheri- 
tance tax,  the  classification  and  spe- 
cial taxation  of  timber  lands,  the  levy- 
ing of  excise  taxes,  the  imposition  of 
a  graded  income  tax  upon  income 
from  securities.  These  specific  amend- 
ments have  all  failed  of  adoption,  though 


many  have  secured  a  large  majority  in 
their  favor.  The  other  method  is  to  re- 
move from  the  constitution  those  words 
which  have  become  by  Court  interpreta- 
tion, rather  than  l)y  inherent  meaning,  a 
restriction  upon  the  Legislature.  This 
latter  method  is  theoretically  a  sound- 
er one  as  a  constitution  ought  to  be 
a  general  grant  of  power  rather  than 
a  list  of  specific  powers. 

1  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  the 
amendment  last  submitted  was  the- 
oretically the  better  method  and  would 
have  proved,  if  adopted,  beneficial  and 
sound.  However,  the  heavy  vote 
against  the  amendment  quite  clearly 
shows  that  it  is  the  more  difficult 
method  of  the  two.  The  important 
and  urgent  matter  is  to  secure  just 
tax  laws.  This  can  only  be  secured 
through  amendments  to  the  constitu- 
tion. I  am  much  more  interested  in 
securing  the  needed  laws  than  in  the 
particular  form  of  of  the  amendment 
to  the  constitution,  which  will  make 
those  laws  possible. 

While  many  of  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced against  the  so-called  broad 
amendment  were  unsound  and  some 
misleading  and  false,  and  while  I  be- 
live  in  time  these  misrepresentations 
could  be  cleared  away  out  of  the  pub- 
lic mind,  I  am  more  interested  in  se- 
curing immediate  results  than  in  the 
form  of  the  amendment  itself.  While 
there  are  undoubtedly  some  selfish 
interests  opposed  to  any  change  in 
taxation  laws,  many  of  those  who 
were  opposed  to  the  last  proposed 
amendment  I  believe  to  be  genuinely 
in  favor  of  tax  reform.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  those  who  do  favor  tax 
reform  may  be  able  to  agree  upon 
some  amendment  to  be  submitted  to 
the  people  to  which  they  may  give  the 
united  support  necessary  for  its 
adoption.  Personally,  I  am  not  wed- 
ded to  any  particular  language  and 
shall  be  willing  to  support  any  amend- 
ment or  amendments  that  will  give 
the  people  of  this  state  just  tax  laws. 
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THE  PORT  OF  SHIPS 

By  C.  H.  Miller 
1841  — 19LS 

Behind  him  lay  the  gray  Azores, 

Behind  the  Gates  of  Hercules ; 
I'efore  him  not  the  ghost  of  shores, 

Before  him  only  shoreless  seas. 
The  good  mate  said:  "Now  we  must  pray, 

For  lo !  the  very  stars  are  gone. 
Brave  Adm'ral  speak, — what  shall  I  say  ?" 

"Why,  say,  'Sail  on  !  Sail  on !  and  on  !" 

"My  men  grow  mutinous  day  hy  day ; 

My  men  grow  ghastly,  wan  and  weak." 
The  stout  mate  thought  of  home ;  a  spray 

Of  salt  wave  washed  his  swarthy  cheek. 
"What  shall  I  say,  brave  Adm'ral,  say, 

If  we  sight  naught  but  seas  at  dawn?" 
"Why.  you  shall  say,  at  break  of  day, 

'Sail  on  !  Sail  on  !  Sail  on  !  and  on  !'  " 

They  sailed,  and  sailed,  as  winds  might  blow, 

Until  at  last  the  blanched  mate  said : 
"Why,  now  not  even  God  would  know 

Should  I  and  all  my  men  fall  dead. 
These  very  winds  forget  their  way, 

For  God  from  these  dread  seas  is  gone. 
Now  speak,  brave  Adm'ral ;  speak,  and  say " 

He  said:  "Sail  on!  Sail  on!  and  on!" 

They  sailed  !  They  sailed  !   Then  spake  the  mate  : 

"This  mad  sea  shows  its  teeth  to-night ; 
He  curls  his  lip,  he  lies  in  wait 

With  lifted  teeth,  as  if  to  bite! 
Brave  Adm'ral,   say  but   one  good   word, 

What  shall  we  do  when  hope  is  gone?" 
The  words  leaped  as  a  leaping  sword : 

"Sail  on!  Sail  on!  Sail  on!  and  on!" 

Then,  pale  and  worn,  he  kept  his  deck. 

And  peered  through  darkness.  Ah,  that  night 
Of  all  dark  nights  !     And  then  a  speck — 

A  light!  ^A  light!  A  light!  A  light! 
It  grew,  a  starlit  flag  unfurled  ! 

It  grew  to  be  Time's  burst  of  dawn. 
He  gained  a  world ;  he  gave  that  world 

Its  grandest  lesson:  "On!  sail  on! 
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FLORENCE  VANE 

By   Philip   Pendleton   Cooke 
1816—1850 

I  loved  thee  long  and  dearly, 

Florence   Vane ; 
My  life's  bright  dream  and  early 

Hath  come  again ; 
I  renew  in  mv  fond  vision 

My  heart's  dear  pain, 
My  hopes  and  thy  derision, 

Florence  Vane ! 

The  ruin,  lone  and  hoary. 

The    ruin   old. 
Where  thou  didst  hark  my  story, 

At  even  told, 
That  spot,  the  hues  elysian 

Of  sky  and  plain 
I  treasure  in  mv  vision, 

Florence  Vane ! 

Thou  wast  lovelier  than  the  roses 

In   their  prime; 
Thy  voice  excelled  the  closes 

Of  sweetest  rhyme; 
Thy  heart  was  as  a  river 

Without  a   main. 
Would  I  had  loved  thee  never, 

Florence  Vane. 

But    fairest,    coldest    wonder ! 

Thy  glorious  clay 
Lieth  the  green  sod  under; 

Alas  the  day ! 
And  it  boots  not  to  remember 

Thy  disdain. 
To  quicken  love's  pale  ember, 

Florence  Vane ! 


The  lilies  of  the  valley 

By  young  graves  weep, 
The  daisies  love  to  dally 

Where   maidens   sleep. 
May  their  bloom,  in  beauty  vying 

Never  wane 
Where  thine  earthly  part  is  lying, 

Florence   Vane. 
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A  NEW  ENGLAND  DIPLOMAT 

Or 

JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS  AND  THE  GHENT 

TREATY 

By  John  G.  Winant. 


rN  March,  1813,  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia offered  his  services  as  mediator, 
between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  with  the  hope  of  terminating 
the  war  then  existing  between  these  two 
nations.  His  probable  object  was  to 
reheve  England  of  the  burden  of  war  in 
America,  so  that  she  could  concentrate 
her  whole  strength  against  Napoleon. 
The  United  States  Government  acceded 
at  once  to  the  proposition  and  dispatched 
as  Commissioners  Messrs.  Gallatin  and 
Bayard,  who  were  to  act  jointly  with 
Mr.  Adams.  The  English  Government, 
however,   refused  to   mediate. 

Gallatin  and  Bayard,  allowed  by  Cas- 
tlereagh's  courtesy  to  visit  England, 
crossed  the  Channel  in  April  and  estab- 
lished themselves  in  London  where 
Gallatin  remained  until  the  middle  of 
June  "striving  with  tact,  caution,  and 
persistency  to  bring  Ijoth  governments 
on  common  ground ;  l)Ut  the  attempt 
was  hopeless." 

Some  idea  of  the  attitude  of  the  Eng- 
lish may  be  gathered  from  the  London 
newspapers  of  the  day.  When  commis- 
sioners to  negotiate  for  peace  with  the 
United  States  were  at  last  appointed,  to 
meet  American  Commissioners  at  Ghent, 
the  "Times"  gave  the  following  instruc- 
tions "Our  demands  may  be  couched  in 
a  single  word, — Submission  !"  The  vir- 
ulent invective  heaped  upon  the  mild  Mr. 
Madison  is  hard  for  an  American  to 
understand.  The  vituperation  reached 
such  an  extent  that  we  find  him  habit- 
ually referred  to  as  an  "imposter,"  a 
"liar,"  "that  contemptible  wretch,"  and 
his  actions  described  as  "the  lunatic  rav- 
ings of  the  philosophic  statesman  at 
Washington,"  or,  again,  as  "dirty 
swindling  manoeuvres."        This  position 


assumed  by  the  British  press  gives  us 
an  idea  of  some  of  the  difficulties  that 
confronted  our  peace  negotiation. 

The  United  States  had  renewed  the 
powers  of  Messrs.  Adams,  Bayard,  and 
Gallatin  and  added  Jonathan  Russel, 
then  minister  to  Sweden,  (and  Henry 
Clay.  England  had  deputed  Lord  Gam- 
bier,  an  admiral,  Dr.  Adams,  a  publicist, 
and  Mr.  Gaulburn,  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment and  under  Secretary  of  State.  The 
Americans  had  reached  Ghent  the  early 
part  of  July,  but  it  was  not  until 
August  7th  that  the  British  delegation 
arrived. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Senate  had 
refused  to  confirm  Mr.  Gallatin's  nomi- 
nation until  he  had  resigned  his  posi- 
tion as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  his 
name  appeared  last  upon  the  list  of 
commissioners,  while  that  of  Mr.  xAdams 
stood  first.  This  was  an  unfortunate 
incident,  as  Mr.  Gallatin  was  peculiarly 
fitted  to  moderate  the  difference  that 
must  arise  from  so  discordant  a  body 
as  the  American  Commission.  Further- 
more he  was  the  senior  member  of  that 
body,  a  warm  personal  friend  of  the 
President,  and  from  the  beginning  of 
the  administration  his  most  trusted  ad- 
visor. Mr.  Adams,  on  the  contrary,  was 
by  temperament  little  suited  to  the  posi- 
tion of  moderator  at  any  time,  and 
peculiarly  unfitted  for  the  post  on  this 
occasion  because  his  political  proclivities 
represented  no  one  but  himself  and  a 
powerless    minority. 

The  best  sketch  we  have  of  the  Amer- 
ican delegation  is  given  in  the  volumin- 
ous writings  of  John  Quincy  Adams. 
We  know  that  in  the  beginning  all  the 
delegates  were  "in  perfect  good  under- 
standing and  good  humor  with  one  an- 
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other."     That  at   this   time   Mr.   Adams 
considered    Clay    as    one    of    "the    most 
amiable  and  finest  temper'd  men  in  the 
world"  and  although  he  may  never  have 
retreated    from    his    position    as    to    the 
latter    qualification,    certainly    he    would 
have   given  a  new   interpretation   to   his 
words.     It  is   at  any   rate  between   Mr. 
Adams   and   Mr.   Clay  that  the  greatest 
altercations  took  place,  partly  because  of 
disposition,    largely    on    account    of    the 
difiFerent    interests    each    was    compelled 
to  support.     "I  dined  again  at  the  table 
d'hote    at    one.       The    other    gentlemen 
dined  together  at    four.     They  sit  after 
dinner,  and  drink  bad  wine   and   smoke 
again,  which  neither  suits  my  habits  nor 
my  health,  and  absorbs  time  which  I  can 
ill    spare."     And    again,    writing    in    his 
journal    some    days    later    Adams    notes, 
that    "just    before    rising    I    heard    Mr. 
Clay's  company  retiring  from  his  cham- 
ber."    We  see  underlying  the  following 
remarks    the    warring    interests    of    the 
east  and  west:  "Mr.  Clay  lost  his  tem- 
per, as  he  generally  does   whenever  the 
right  to  navigate  the  Mississippi  is  dis- 
cussed;"  or,   how   "Mr.    Clay,   who   was 
determined  to  foresee  no  public  misfor- 
tune in  our  afi^airs,  bears  them  with  less 
temper,   now  they  have  come,   than  any 
of    us ;    he    rails    at    commerce    and    the 
people    of    Massachusetts,    and    tells    us 
what   wonders   the   people   of    Kentucky 
would   do   if    they   should   be   attacked." 
The   Diary   of   James    Gallatin   gives   us 
the  picture.     "Clay  uses  strong  language 
to  Adams,  and  Adams  returns  the  com- 
pliment.    Father    looks    calmly    on    with 
a  twinkle   in  his  eye,"   and   then   a   few 
days  later.     "Father  can  no  longer  sup- 
port  Mr.   Adams ;   he   has  tried   his   pa- 
tience too   far."     Even  Gallatin  liad  his 
limitations.     And  yet  for  all  that,  in  the 
midst  of  these  wranglings  Adams,   in  a 
letter   to   his   wife,   paints   us   in   a    few 
words    perhaps    the    best    contemporary 
portrait   that   we   have   of    Clay,   and   at 
the   same  time  gives   us   a   clear   insight 
into  his  own  character.       "The  greatest 
diversities    ot   sentiment    and    the    most 
animated   mutual    oppositions   have   been 


between. this  last  gentleman   (Mr.  Clay) 
and   your   best    friend.        They   are    un- 
questionably   the    true    members    of    the 
mission  most  under  the  influence  of  that 
irritability     which    we    impute    to     Mr. 
Gaulburn:  and  perhaps  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to   say  which  of   them  gives   way 
to  it  the  most.     Whether  Mr.  Clay  is  as 
conscious     of     this     infirmity     as     your 
friend,  whether  he  has  made  it  as  much 
the  study  of  his  life  to  acquire  a  victory 
over   it,   and    whether   he    feels    with   as 
much   regret   after    it    has   passed   every 
occasion  when  it  proves   too  strong  for 
him ;  he  knows  better  than  I  do.     There 
is   the      same     dogmatical,     overbearing 
manner,  the  same  harshness  of  look  and 
expression,   and   the   same    forgetfulness 
of  the  courtesies  of  society  in  both.     An 
impartial  person  judging  between  them, 
I    think,    would    say    that    one    has    the 
strongest,  and  the  other  the  most  culti- 
vated  understanding ;    that   one   has    the 
most   ardency,   and   the    other   the   most 
experience  of   mankind ;  that  one  has  a 
mind    more    gifted    by    nature,    and    the 
other  a  mind  less  cankered  by  prejudice. 
Mr.   Clay,  is   by   ten   years   the   younger 
man  of   the  two,   and  as  such   has  per- 
haps more  claim  to  indulgence  for  irri- 
tability."       And    then    he    adds,    and    it 
has    been    co-orborated    by    other    mem- 
bers   of    the   commission    that    "Nothing 
of  this  weakness  has  been  shown  in  our 
conference   with   the   British   pleniopten- 
tiaries.       From  two   of   them,  and   par- 
ticularly   from    Mr.    Gaulburn,   we   have 
endured    much ;    but    1    do   not    recollect 
that  one  expression  has  escaped  the  lips 
of  anyone  of  us  that  we  would  wish  to 
be   recalled."     We   find   him   writing   on 
September  27,   "Mr.  Gallatin  keeps  and 
increases   his    influence    over   us   all.     It 
would   have  been  an   irreparable   loss   if 
our   country   had   been    deprived   of    the 
benefit  of  his  talents  in  this  negotiation." 
Both  the  character  and  attainments  of 
the   Chevalier   Bayard,   as   well   as   those 
of   Mr.   Gallatin  are  summed  up  in  the 
following    paragraph:    "I    can    scarcely 
express  to  you  how  much  both  he  and 
Mr.    Gallatin   have    risen    in   my   esteem 
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since  we  have  been  here,  Hving  together. 
Mr.  Gallatin  has  not  quite  so  constant 
a  supremacy  over  his  own  emotions ; 
yet  he  seldom  yields  to  an  ebullition  of 
temper,  and  recovers  from  it  immediate- 
ly. He  has  a  faculty,  when  discussion 
grows  too  warm,  of  turning  ofif  its  edge 
by  a  joke,  which  I  envy  him  more  than 
all  his  other  talents,  and  he  has  in  his 
character  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
combinations  of  stubbornness  and  of 
flexibility  that  I  ever  met  within  man. 
His  greatest  fault  I  think  to  be  an  in- 
genuity sometimes  intrenching  upon 
ingenuousness.  Mr.  Russell,  the  young- 
est member  of  the  commission,  was  a 
man  of  lesser  parts.  We  are  told  that 
he  had  "the  greatest  deference  for  the 
opinions  of  Mr.  Clay." 

In  order  to  get  some  idea  of  Mr. 
Adams,  we  are  forced  to  turn  to  a  state- 
ment made  some  years  later  by  Gallatin. 
"John  O.  Adams  is  a  virtuous  man 
w'hose  temper,  which  is  not  the  best, 
might  be  overlooked ;  he  has  a  very 
great  and  miscellaneous  knowledge,  and 
he  is  with  his  pen  a  powerful  debator; 
Init  he  wants,  to  a  deplorable  degree, 
that  most  essential  quality,  a  sound  and 
correct  judgment."  Not  an  opinion  to 
be  criticized  in  the  same  light  as  An- 
drew Jackson's  ribald  reference  to  "that 
damned  old  scoundrel  J.  Q.  Adams;" 
but  one  that  certainly  does  not  do  exact 
justice  to  the  man  who,  for  more  than 
fifty  years  was  in  the  employ  of  the 
United  States  Government  and  who, 
over  that  long  period  of  service,  held 
with  honor  and  distinction  the  highest 
offices  that  it  was  within  the  power  of 
the  American  people  to  bestow.  Per- 
haps the  only  way  we  can  get  a  correct 
understanding  of  the  man  is  to  turn  to 
his  Memoirs  and  there  behind  idiosyn- 
crasies, clouded  by  irritability,  and  hid- 
den under  oddities  and  peculiarities 
there  stands  out  a  character  of  Stirling 
firmness  that  grows  as  we  read.  In 
James  Gallatin's  Diary  written  Decem- 
ber'27,  three  days  after  the  mission  had 
Jco^me;  to  ; a  successful  close,  we  find  a 
short  reference  to  Adams.     "At   first    I 


did  not  like  him,  but  now  will  be  sorry 
when  we  part."  Little  to  advantage 
could  be  added  to  this  simple  tribute. 

Albert  Gallatin  had  but  a  poor  opinion 
of  the  English  delegation  and  we  are 
told  on  good  authority  "that  he  attached 
but  little  importance  to  them  as  they  are 
hut  the  puppets  of  Lords  Castlereagh 
and  Liverpool."  Adams  shows  a  higher 
regard  for  their  abilities.  "They  are 
certainly  not  mean  men,  who  have  been 
opposed  to  us ;  but  for  extent  and  copi- 
ousness of  information,  for  sagacity  and 
shrewdness  of  comprehension,  for  vi- 
vacity of  intellect,  and  fertility  of  re- 
source, there  is  certainly  not  among 
them  a  man  equal  to  Mr.   Gallatin." 

The  London  "Morning  Chronicle"  of 
August  9  probably  echoed  the  surprise 
of  the  best  informed  of  its  readers  at 
the  appointment  of  Lord  Gambier  to 
head  the  mission  "who  was  a  post-cap- 
tain in  1794,  and  happened  to  fight  the 
"Defence"  decently  in  Lord  Howe's 
action ;  who  slumbered  for  some  time  as 
a  Junior  Lord  of  the  Admiralty ;  who 
sung  psalms,  said  prayers,  and  assisted 
in  the  burning  of  Copenhagen,  for  which 
he  was  made  a  Lord."  Henry  Adams 
was  undoubtedly  right  when  he  claimed 
"that  what  ever  advantage  diplomacy 
oiTered"  Lord  Castlereagh  sacrificed. 
And  Wellington's  statement  in  the 
House  of  Lords  afterward,  that  "in  his 
opinion  the  American  Commissioners 
had  shown  a  most  astonishing  superior- 
ity over  the  British  during  the  whole  of 
the  correspondence"  is  to  l^e  taken  rather 
as  a  severe  arraignment  of  the  British 
diplomats  than  any  attempt  to  compli- 
ment   the    American    Delegation. 

It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  August  8, 
that   the    first   conference    took   place   at 
the  Hotel  des  Pays  Bas,  the  Americans 
having  declined  to   meet   the   English  at 
their    apartment.     After    the    usual    for- 
malities   had    been    gone    through    with, 
the     Englishmen     presented     the     points 
which   they    were    authorized    to    discuss 
—  (1)    Impressment  and  allegiance;    (2) 
the   Indians'  and   their  boundary,   a   sine 
qua   non ;    (3)    the   Canadian   boundary; 
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(4)  the  privilege  of  landing  and  drying 
fish  within  British  jurisdiction.  The 
Americans  we  are  told,  not  realizing  the 
full  extent  of  the  English  demands 
"were  not  so  much  surprised  as  unable 
to  answer  them."  The  next  day.  how- 
ever, they  made  known  the  subjects  on 
which  they  were  instructed,  which  in- 
cluded the  first  and  third  points  taken 
up  by  the  British,  a  consideration  of  the 
subject  of  a  definition  of  a  blockade,  also 
other  neutral  and  belligerant  rights,  and 
to  present  claims  for  indemnities  in  cer- 
tain cases  of  capture  and  seizure.  They 
further  stated  that  they  had  no  instruc- 
tions, although  they  expressed  their  will- 
ingness to  discuss  anything.  In  the  con- 
versation following  it  was  found  that 
the  English  sina  qua  non  included  the 
erection  of  an  Indian  Territory  with  the 
American  Domain.  This  proposition 
the  Americans  refused  to  consider  and 
the  conference  was  postponed  until  the 
English  Commissions  could  receive  fur- 
ther instructions.  On  August  19,  the 
Commissioners  again  met  the  English 
having  received  a  reply  from  their  gov- 
ernment. These  supplementary  instruc- 
tions included,  however,  in  the  sine  qua 
non,  not  only  the  demand  for  an  Indian 
Domain,  but  that  the  United  States 
should  have  no  armed  force  of  any  kind 
on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  that  a  part  of 
Maine  should  be  ceded  to  Canada  with- 
out "any  views  to  an  acquisition  of  ter- 
ritory as  such,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  her  possessions  and  preventing 
future  disputes."  To  which  the  Amer- 
icans replied  with  "a  unanimous  and  de- 
cided negative."  It  is  at  this  time  that 
we  find  Gallatin  writing  to  Dallas :  "Our 
negotiations  may  be  considered  as  at  an 
end"  and  Adams  of  the  same  opinion 
"Our  reply  will  bring  the  negotiation 
very  shortly  to  a  close."  Clay  alone 
held  out  hopes,  or  as  Adams  expressed 
it,  "had  an  inconceivable  idea  that  they 
will  recede  from  the  ground  they  have 
taken."  At  any  rate  the  negotiations 
stood  still  for  more  than  a  month.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  the  English  had 
retracted  their  position  in  regard  to  the 


Indian  territory,  the  United  States  hav- 
ing expressed  their  willingness  to  recog- 
nize the  Indians  as  an  indei)endent  na- 
tion, although  refusing  to  include  them 
in  the  treaty.  This  plan  was  accepted 
l)y  the  English  ministry.  The  removal 
of  the  difTiculty  together  with  instruc- 
tions from  Monroe  written  as  early  as 
June  27,  allowing  the  delegates  "to  omit 
any  stipulation  on  the  subject  of  im- 
|)ressment"  gave  new  hope  of  success. 

In  the  Diary  of  James  (Gallatin  there 
is  recorded  for  September  4th  the  fol- 
lowing "Father  is  quite  convinced  that 
Mr.  Gaulburn  has  made  some  serious 
mistakes  and  that  he  has  been  repri- 
manded," and  in  a  confidental  dispatch 
from  the  Duke  of  Wellington  which 
Gallatin  received  November  28  we  find 
this      suspicion      corroborated.  "Mr. 

Gaulburn  has  made  grave  errors  and 
Lord  Castlereagh  has  read  him  a  sharp 
lesson,"  and  just  above  it,  "I  now  feel 
that  peace  is  shortly  in  view."  It  is  in- 
teresting in  that  it  shows  Gallatin's  keen 
penetration ;  but  more  particularly  as  it 
was  probably  the  first  reliable  assurance 
that  the  Americans  received  that  Eng- 
land   seriously    intended   to   make    peace. 

The  British  Commissions  sent  a  note 
on  the  21st  of  October  claiming  that  all 
negotiations  be  conducted  on  the  basis 
of  uti  possidatis.  The  American  Com- 
missions answered  in  a  note  three  days 
later  refusing  to  treat  on  the  basis  of 
uti  possidatis  but  only  on  the  basis  of 
status  qua  ante  bellum.  The  stand  thus 
assumed  by  the  Americans  angered  the 
British  ministry,  and  caused  them  seri- 
ous embarassment.  The  British  expedi- 
tion had  been  a  great  disappointment. 
The  Czar's  conduct  at  Vienna  had 
alarmed  Europe.  France  was  in  an  un- 
settled state,  the  rate  of  marine  insur- 
ance caused  by  the  war  was  a  daily  ir- 
ritation, and  both  Liverpool  and  Castle- 
reagl\  realized  that  'the  continuance  of 
the  American  war  would  entail  a  pro- 
diguous  expense.'  It  was  decided  to 
refer  the  matter  to  the  Duke  of  Well- 
ington and  in  a  reply  which  had  great 
weight    with    the    British     ministry    he 
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stated  his  opinions :  "In  regard  to  your 
present  negotiation,  I  confess  that  I 
think  you  have  no  right,  from  the  state 
of  the  war,  to  demand  any  concession  of 
territory  from  America You  can- 
not on  any  principle  of  equahty  in  ne- 
gotiation claim  a  concession  of  terri- 
tory excepting  in  exchange  for  other 
advantages    which    you    have     in    your 

power Then,    if    this    reasoning   be 

true,  why  stipulate  for  the  uti  possi- 
datis  ?  You  can  get  no  territory ;  in- 
deed, the  state  of  your  military  opera- 
tions, however  creditable  does  not  en- 
title you  to  demand  any."  A  position  to 
which  the  English  Government  quickly 
retracted.  From  this  time  forward 
peace  was  assured,  i)rovided  Gallatin 
could  keep  in  line  Henry  Clay,  repre- 
sentative of  Western  interests,  and 
John  Q.  Adams,  in  a  peculiar  sense  a 
son  of  New  England.  The  Treaty  of 
1783  had  recognized  the  American  fish- 
ing rights  in  British  waters,  and  ac- 
knowledged the  right  of  England  to 
navigate  the  Mississippi.  The  latter 
grant  was  caused  by  a  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  Canadian  boundary  line  which 
was  supposed  to  touch  upon  the  head- 
waters of  that  river,  while  the  Ameri- 
can grant  had  been  given  over  by  Great 
Britain  on  the  insistant  demands  of  the 
elder  Adams.  Even  now  as  we  find 
the  son  wrangling  and  rowing  to  main- 
tain this  right,  the  father  was  writing 
to  William  Cranch  "Our  fisheries  have 
not  been  abandoned.  They  cannot  be 
abandoned.  They  shall  not  be  abandon- 
ed. We  hold  them  by  no  grant,  gift, 
bargain,  sale,  or  last  will  and  testament 
..  .but  from  God  and  our  own  swords." 
The  Canadians,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  insisted  that  their  government  could 
not  "too  often  urge  the  important  policy 
...  .of  wholly  excluding  foreigners 
from  sharing  again  in  the  advantages 
of  the  fisheries."  Clay  was  apt  to  be- 
little New  England's  interest  in  this 
matter,  and  further  argued  "that  now 
that  the  whole  course  of  the  Mississippi 
is  known  and  admitted  to  be  within  the 
well  defined  limits  of  the  United  States 


there  is  no  more  reason  for  England  to 
claim  equal  rights  upon  the  Mississippi 
than  for  the  United  States  to  claim  equal 
rights  in  the  navigation  of  the  Thames," 
It  was  the  tact  of  Gallatin,  together  with 
Adams'  tenacity  of  purpose  that  pre- 
vented the  cancelling  of  these  two  privi- 
leges. In  the  end  both  matters  were 
excluded  from  the  Treaty  "to  be  refer- 
red  to    further   negotiations." 

On  December  24th  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  was  accepted  and  signed  by  the 
Commissions  of  both  powers  and  later 
ratified   by  their   Governments. 

The  war  had  been  waged  because  of 
interference  with  our  trade,  right  of 
search  and  impressment,  the  alleged 
British  intrigues  with  the  Indians  and 
other  similar  causes  no  one  of  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  Treaty.  It  did  little 
more  than  proclaim  "a  firm  and  univer- 
sal peace  between  His  Britannic  Majesty 
and  the  United  States,  and  between 
their  respective  countries."  Clay,  in  his 
impetuous  way,  annoyed  because  of  the 
ommission  of  the  Mississippi  clause, 
pronounced  it  "a  damn  bad  treaty." 
But  older  and  perhaps  wiser  heads 
thought  dififerently.  Madison  in  for- 
warding the  Treaty  to  the  Senate  con- 
gratulates that  body  "and  our  constitu- 
ents upon  an  event  which  is  highly  hon- 
orable to  the  nation,  and  terminates  with 
peculiar  fecility  a  campaign  signalized 
by  the  most  brilliant  success."  John 
Adams,  writing  to  Floyd  limits  his  en- 
thusiasm "In  your  note  of  the  13th  you 
congratulate  me  on  the  'news  of  the 
day.'  On  the  news  from  New  Orleans, 
I  reciprocate  your  congratulations.  On 
the  news  of  peace,  I  say  'rejoice  always 
in  all  things.' "  But  it  is  not  to  the 
ardent  Kentuckian,  nor  to  Mr.  Adams, 
or  even  to  President  Madison  that  we 
must  turn  for  the  opinion  of  the  wiser 
men  of  that  day;  but  rather  to  a  single 
line  addressed  to  the  chief  executive,  by 
the  aged  Jefiferson,  the  Sage  of  Monte- 
cello,  "I  sincerely  congratulate  you  on 
the  peace,  and  more  especially  on  the 
eclat  with  which  the   war  closed." 


SHALL  IT  BE  "THREE  FOR  ONE 
OR  "ONE  FOR  THREE? 
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The  Legislature  of  1921  enacted  a  statute  providing  that  towns  should  elect  one 
selectman  each  year  to  serve  for  a  term  of  three  years,  instead  of  selecting  three 
selectmen  at  each  town  meeting.  A  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  has  heen  shown  hy 
various  towns  under  the  new  system  and  in  the  legislature  of  1923  a  determined  at- 
tempt was  made  to  repeal  the  law.  As  the  fourth  in  its  series  of  controversies  the 
Granite  Monthly  presents  below  the  opinions  of  two  men,  each  a  citizen  of  a  small 
New   Hampshire   town,   who   differ   upon   this   question. 

The  Advantages  of  the  New  System 

"The  present  system  uutrks  a  great  step  in  advance  in  Nczv  Hampshire 
town  government.  It  is  sane,  reasonable  and  conservative — it  should  be  given 
a  fair  trial." 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Granite  Monthly: 

THE  Legislattire  of  1921  enacted 
a  law  which  should  be  extremely 
beneficial  to  the  towns  of  this 
state.  This  law  directed  that  each 
town  should  elect  one  selectman  each 
year  to  serve  a  term  of  three  years 
rather  than  to  pursue  the  old  method 
of  electing  the  entire  board  every 
March.  Considerable  dissatisfaction 
has  been  expressed  in  various  locali- 
ties over  this  change,  and  a  de- 
termined effort  was  made  in  the  Leg- 
islature of  1923  to  secure  the  passage 
of  a  bill  repealing  the  former  measure 


ered  necessary  from  a  business  stand- 
point to  keep  a  majority  of  experienced 
men  on  the  directing  board.  It  If 
time  that  the  people  of  New  Hamp- 
shire realize  that  the  selectmen  of  a 
town  are  supposed  to  be  a  business 
board  of  directors,  conducting  the 
business  of  the  town  in  the  most  eco- 
nomical and  expeditious  manner  pos- 
sible. Success  in  this  endeavor  re- 
quires experience.  To  be  sure  under 
the  old  system  there  were  many  towns 
which  kept  the  same  board,  or  at  least 
the  same  chairman,  for  many  years  in 
succession.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the     majority    of     communities     were 


and  leaving  the  entire  matter  optional        ^^^^^  ^^  become  dissatisfied  with  the 


with  the  towns  themselves.  Fortu 
nately  this  attempt  failed  and  the  bill 
was  killed  by  that  group  of  execu- 
tioners— the  Senate. 

The  new  system  inaugurated  by 
the  Legislature  of  1921  is  immensely 
superior  to  the  old  from  a  business 
point  of  view,  because  it  insures  the 
continuance  of  experienced  men  in  of- 
fice and  guards  against  sudden  and 
radical  changes  in  the  policy  of  con- 
ducting business.  The  invariable 
custom  in  business  enterprises  of  in- 
stitutions which  are  conducted  by 
boards  of  directors,  trustees,  or  gov- 
ernors, is  to  arrange  their  terms  of 
office  to  overlap  in  such  a  manner  that 
only    a    sinall    fraction    of    the    board 


service  of  their  officials,  or  shift  the 
balance  of  their  political  sentiment 
and  elect  a  green  board  of  selectmen 
every  year  or  so. 

The  new  system  is  useful  in  that  it 
precludes  some  of  the  political  prac- 
tices which  were  prevalent  under  the 
old.  Nowhere  on  earth  is  there 
more  politics  played  than  in  town  af- 
fairs. The  chief  reason  for  which 
many  advocate  the  return  of  the  old 
system  is  the  fact  that  under  the  old 
system  there  were  more  offices  each 
year  for  them  to  disburse  among  their 
political  henchmen.  Moreover,  the 
old  system  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  "one  man"  towns  of  New 
Hampshire.     Some  shrewd  and  astute 


.shall    be    chosen    at    each    meeting    or      village  politician  would  establish  hini- 
election.     This    precaution    is    consid-      self  like  Jethro  Bass  as  the  "first  se- 
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lectman"    of    the    township    and     for 
many  years  reign  as  king  of  his  rustic 
realm,   creating  puppets  to  serve  in  a 
minor   capacity   upon    the   board   with 
him,  but  in  reahty  he  could  say  in  the 
words  of  Louis  XIV,  "I  am  the  state." 
The    new    system    carries    with    it   the 
custom   of  rotation   of  chairmen,  each 
member  of  the  board   serving  in   that 
capacity  during  the  third  year  of  his 
term,    having    had    the    experience    of 
the  first   two  years   under   the   leader- 
ship   of    others.     This    not    only    pre- 
cludes the  one  man  rule  but  trains  a 
number  of  citizens  in  the  duties  of  the 
office,  which  is  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  community. 

Supporters  of  the  old  system  have 
often  asserted  that  it  aroused  a  more 
general  interest  in  the  town  meeting 
and  .secured  a  larger  attendance  be- 
cause of  the  larger  number  of  officers 
to  be  elected  and  the  numerous  per- 
sonal contests  which  resulted  there- 
from. It  is  hardly  a  potent  argument 
for  retaining  a  poor  system  to  claim 
that  a  great  many  people  come  out 
"to  see  the  fight."  There  was  un- 
questionably a  vivid  interest  in  the 
town  meeting  in  the  days  when  New 
England    rum    flowed    freely    and    in- 


ebriated citizens  were  carried  into  the 
hall  to  cast  their  vote.  Very  few  of 
us,  however,  would  care  to  return  to 
those  days  for  the  sake  of  added  at- 
tendance at  the  March  election. 

In  the  last  place,  the  weakest  thing 
about  the  proposition  of  repealing  the 
present  law  is  the  fact  that  it  leaves 
the  matter  optional  with  the  town.  It 
is  all  very  well  to  prate  about  home 
rule  in  a  town  but  it  is  necessary  that 
one  system  be  followed  consistently 
throughout  the  state  to  avoid  hopeless 
confusion,  and  it  is  also  true  that  the 
leaving  of  this  matter  optional  would 
place  a  perpetual  bone  of  contention 
in  the  town  meeting,  and  many  a 
town  would  be  changing  from  one 
system  to  the  other  so  rapidly  that 
they  would  never  know  where  they 
were  at. 

The  present  system  marks  a  great 
step  in  advance  in  New  Hampshire 
town  government.  It  is  sane,  rea- 
.sonable  and  conservative,  and  though 
there  are  those  who  clamor  against 
It  as  they  clamor  against  all  improve- 
ments, it  should  be  given  a  fair  trial. 

Respectfully  yours, 

James  M.   Baldwin. 


Why  We  Should  Return  to  the  Former  System 

'It  seems  to  me  that  this  question  concerning  the  election  and  term  of  office 
of  selectmen  might  safely,  and  should  by  right,  be  left  to  the  towns  themselves 


to  decide. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Granite  Monthly: 

AS  the  time  of  the  town  elections 
draws  near,  and  the  minds  of  the 
voters  are  turning  to  the  selection 
of  town  officers,  we  are  once  more  re- 
minded of  the  question  which  was  de- 
bated so  hotly  in  the  last  legislature  re- 
garding the  election  of  selectmen. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  the  towns 
have  no  voice  in  determining  the  length 
of  the  term  of  office.  I  think  that  this, 
in  itself,   is   radically  wrong.     The  poli- 


cy of  the  state  of  New  Hampshire, 
throughout  its  history,  has  been  to  per- 
mit its  towns  to  decide  for  themselves, 
all  questions  pertaining  to  local  govern- 
ment which  did  not  effect  the  state  at 
large.  During  the  last  few  years,  the 
tide  has  seemed  to  set  in  the  other  di- 
rection and  the  tendency  has  been  for 
the  government  at  Concord  to  dictate 
to  the  towns  along  nearly  every  line 
of  their  activity.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  question  concerning  the  election  and 
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term  of  office  of  selectmen  might  safely, 
and  should  by  right,  be  left  to  the 
towns  themselves  to  decide. 

Personally.  I  believe  that  a  one  year 
term  is  preferable  to  a  three  year  term 
for   the    following   reasons: 

In   the   first   place,    it   brings   a   candi- 
date to  the  attention  of  the  voters  more 
often    and    he    will    consequently    follow 
their    wishes    more    closely.     Depending 
upon   the    fact   that   political    memory    is 
sometimes    short   in   many   cases    a    man 
elected    for   three   years   might    feel    less 
keenly  the  wishes  of  the  voters  with  his 
next    contest   in   the    far    distant    future. 
Often   times   a   board   elected    for   three 
years  are  enabled  to  pursue  a  policy  in 
direct    opposition    to   the    wishes    of    the 
town  for  a  long  period.      Under  the  old 
system,     an     official     of     this     character 
would   be    ousted,     while   on    the    other 
hand,  if  his  conduct  in  office  were  satis- 
factory,   he    would    be    re-elected    many 
times   as   is   evidenced    Iw   the    fact    that 
there   are   many    men    in   the    state    who 
have    served    upon    boards    of    selectmen 
for    twenty    or    more    consecutive    years. 
Another  reason   why   I   believe  in   the 
one   year   term   lies   in   the   possibility   it 
affords   of    retaining   one   chairman    per- 
manentlv.      Under  the  new  system,  there 
has  been  iniiugurated.  the  custom  of  au- 
tomatically changing  chairmen  each  year 
hy  assuming  that  the  ofticer.  serving  his 
third  year,  shall  be  chairman.     Obvious- 


ly, this  rotation  is,  in  many  cases,  un- 
fortunate, and  greatly  inferior  to  the 
old  method  of  keeping  an  experienced 
man  at  the  helm. 

But   there   is   one  argument   which   to 
my    mind    outweighs    all    others.        For 
many   years,   the    New   Hampshire   town 
meeting  has  lieen  a  gathering  of  intense 
interest    to    the    entire    populace    of    the 
township.     The  custom  has  prevailed  in 
many  places  of   selecting  the   three  can- 
didates for  the  board  of  selectmen  from 
different    sections    of    the    town.        This 
meant  that  all  the  voters  would  turn  out, 
each  one  having  a  candidate  in  his  own 
locality   to   command   his    sui)port.     This 
general  interest  on  the  part  of  the  voters 
has   lieen    of    inestimable    value    to    New 
Hampshire    towns     because     the    people 
once    attracted    to    the    meeting,    by    the 
contests  of  candidates,  remained  to  reg- 
ister   their    judgment    upon    matters    of 
town    policy    and    the    appropriation    of 
money.        The   new   method   of   electing 
only    one    sdectman    each    year    has    in 
many  cases  made  it  impossible  to  inter- 
est the  people  of  the  whole  town  in  the 
meeting  and   has   resulted   in  a  decrease 
of   attendance.     In   many   cases  a   hand- 
ful of  people  living  in  the  center  of  the 
village  have  transacted  the  business   for 
the  whole  town. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

George  A.  Blanchard. 
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MY  OLD  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  HOME. 


Words  by 
AM)REW  B.  STERLING. 


Music  by 
HARRY  VdX  TILZER 


Andanfd. 


Inti'oductlnr 


I.Fara-way         on        the      h.ll,       „f        om       New    Hanip- shire,        Ma-ny 
S  2,  In    my     dreams   by       th-      stream  last      night    I  wan  -  dored,        And  I 


years  a  .  ?o    we   part  -  cd,  Ruth    and     I; 
Ihuufht  my  love  was  stand- ing     by     my     side; 


By  the  stream  whi'rewr  wan-dered  in      the 
Once  a  -  gain   then     I    mid     her  that    I 


CpyrlshL  MnrccscvlM.by  ift,  n,phP„  M„,,c  Ih,Ml,hlnj  Co. 


plead-ing-Iy  she  begged  of      me    to 
called  her,  but    she   was    Dot  there  i 


1. 


Far  away  on  the  hills  of  old  New  Hampshire, 

Many  years  ago  we  parted,  Ruth  and  I; 

By  the  stream  where  we  wandered  in  the  gloaming, 

It  was  there  I  kissed  my  love  a  sad  good-bye. 

She  clung  to  me  and  trembled  when  I  told  her, 

And  pleadingly  she  begged  of  me  to  stay;— 

We  parted,  and  I  left  her  broken  hearted. 

In  the  old  New  Hampshire  village  far  away, 

Refrain — Now  the  sunshine  lin 
In  the  wild-wood  whi 
In  the  village  church 
On  the  hills  of  my  o 

New  Sin.n<fwr^^^  PT"'      ^"  ^^^  ^^T  ^'^^^  Mountains  of  Virginia,"  and  otheri 
Mew  Hampshire  s  ballad  is  sung  in  nearly  every  state  except  New  Hampsh^re    wher 

MONVm"v?J°^"\'^  '°  '^^  Granite  State  more  than  the  sound  of  this^trainTn  b 

MUMiHl.Y  takes  pleasure  in  presenting  to  its  readers  this  copy  of  the  old  ballad,  ; 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  border  drawn  by   Elizabeth   Shurtleff  represents   New 

tor  use.     A  limited  number  of  additional  song  sheets  can  be  obtained  on  applicatio: 
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i-bled    when  I  l"ltl     her.  And 

B  her      I         a  wak-  ened,  I 


ilil-wood  where  to-getfi-cr    wc    would      roam; In   the    vil-Iage  church-yard ni-ar  Sleeps  the 


tVe     part  -  ed.    and  I     left    her  brok-en 
My    heart  lies    bur -ied  with  her 'neath  the 


2.     In  my  dreams  by  the  stream  last  night  I  wandered, 
And  I  thought  my  love  was  standing  by  my  side; 
Once  again  then  I  told  her  that  I  loved  her, 
Once  again  she  promised  she  would  be  my  bride; 
And  as  I  stooped  to  kiss  her  I  awakened, 
I  called  her,  but  she  was  not  there  to  hear. — 
My  heart  lies  buried  with  her  'neath  the  willow. 
In  the  old  New  Hampshire  home  I  love  so  dear. 

lere,  And  the  roses  bloom  as  fair 
jether  we  would  roam; — 
lear  sleeps  the  one  I  loved  so  dear, 
w  Hampshire  home. 

ome."  Many  states  have  been  famed  in  songs  which  are  familiar  to  all  of  us. 
:  of  like  character  have  solidified  the  love  of  the  sons  of  these  commonwealths^ 
ige  to  say,  few  people  are  familiar  with  more  than  its  opening  ^i^^s  Nothing 
and  gatherings  all  over  the  state.  As  an  act  of  state  patriotism  the  GRANITE 
,pes  that  it  will  be  once  more  introduced  to  the  smglag  public  of  New  Hampshire. 
Dshire's  state  flower,  and  the  entire  sheet  can  be  readily  taken  from  the  magazme 
1  the  GRANITE  MONTHLY.— The  Editor. 
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OSCAR  E.  BRADFUTE 


Oscar  E.  Bradfute,  president  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  who  spoke 
before  the  annual  banquet  of  the  New  Hampshire  Farm  Bureau  Federation  in  Concord, 
January  16th. 


(•(•TT"/"  ON'T  vou  smoke,   Mr.   Brad- 
YY      fute?"'  I  asked. 

"No,"  he  replied.  "I  never 
smoke." 

Now  somehow  he  looked  like  a  man 
who  would  enjoy  smoking,  and  hesides 
I  had  seen  him  take  two  whacking  hig 
cups  of  black  coffee,  and  it  is  my  ex- 
perience that  a  man  who  likes  strong 
coffee  enjoys  a  strong  cigar.  At  my  ex- 
clamation of  surprise.  Mr.  Bradfute 
looked  up  and  smiling  at  my  astonish- 
ment said.  "Thereby  hangs  a  story." 

"When  I  was  a  boy  of  about  ten  years 
of  age,"  he  began,  "my  city  cousin  came 
down  to  visit  us  on  the  farm  at  Harvest 
time.  Mother  set  us  to  stripping  the 
roasting  corn.  Now  my  city  cousin  did 
not  know  much  about  farming  Init  he 
knew  about  a  lot  of  other  things.  He 
and  I  too  for  that  matter  thought  the 
silk  of  the  corn  mighty  pretty,  and  he 
judged  that  it  would  make  good  smok- 
ing.    So  we  laid  our  plans. 

Well — we  tried  the  green  silk  first 
and  it  didn't  work,  but  I  knew  where  we 
could  get  some  dry  silk.  We  went  over 
and  climbed  up  into  the  corn  rick  and 
started  in.  Just  as  we  got  going  mother 
called  up  and  told  us  to  take  our  play 
and  go  into  the  barn  where  we  could 
keep  an  eye  on  my  little  sister  of  two 
years  old.  Of  course,  she  did  not  know 
what  we  were  doing.  We  went  to  the 
barn.  Now  the  harvest  was  over  and 
the  barn  was  full  of  grain  and  hay  and 
all  the  tools  had  been  put  away.  It  was 
brim  full.  Well,  we  started  in  smoking 
and  the  first  thing  I  knew  there  were 
little  flames  shooting  through  the  hay. 
We  fanned  them  with  our  hats,  hoping 
to  put  them  out,  and,  of  course,  they 
got  worse." 

A  silence  followed.  He  drew  a  long 
breath  and  I  could  see  all  the  terror  and 
borrow  of  that  boyhood  experience  pass 
his  face.   "Yes,"  he  said,  "the  barn  went. 


every  bit  of  it."  and  he  paused.  "It  was  a 
Monday.       The   insurance   had   run   out 

on  Saturday 1   cried  myself   to  sleep 

that  night,  I  could  not  think  of  any  ])un- 
ishment  too  severe  for  what  I  had  done. 
My  father  never  said  a  word  then  but 
the  next  morning  he  called  me  to  him. 
"Well,"  he  said  quietly,  "I  understand 
you  know  a  whole  lot  about  what  hap- 
pened yesterday." 

"Yes  sir." 

"What  do  you  think  I  ought  to  do? 
give  you  a  licking? 

"Yes  sir."  I  said  quickly,  feeling  very 
glad  to  get  off  so  easily,  but  my  father 
said.  "That  wouldn't  do  you  any  good. 
You  feel  as  badly  as  you  can  about  it. 
I  tell  you."  he  said.  "I  guess  you  have 
done  more  smoking  in  one  day  than 
most  men  do  all  their  lives.  W'ill  you 
make  me  a  promise— — promise  me  you 
will  never  take  a  smoke."  And  I  prom- 
ised. It  was  a  boy's  promise  to  be  sure, 
but  I  have  kept  it.  Somehow  my  father 
was  so  decent,  so  kind  about  it  1  could 
never  break  it,  but,  he  smiled,  "I  often 
get  into  groups  where  the  men  seeni  to 
enjoy  their  smoking  so  muob  that  I 
sometimes  think  that  it  would  be  mighty 
nice  if  I  could  smoke.  But  1  can't.  It 
sank  too  deep." 

And  Mr.  Bradfute  looks  like  a  man 
who  would  keep  his  promises.  Stand- 
ing, over  six  feet  high,  with  a  keen 
quick  glance,  he  has  the  face  of  a  fighter. 
His  hands  are  the  big.  knotty  hands  of 
a  farmer.  For  like  all  the  presidents 
of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion. Mr.  Bradfute  is  a  "dirt  farmer." 
His  farrh  in  Ohio  has  ])een  in  his  family 
for  104  years.  He  is  the  third  genera- 
tion to  work  on  the  same  land.  His  two 
sons  who  have  both  decided  to  keep  on 
with  the  farm  will  make  the  fourth  gen- 
ei"ation  of   father  to  son. 

The  Bradfutes  have  always  been  pro- 
gressive   farmers.       As    far   back   as   in 
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1847  his  grandfather  brought  to 
the  farm  one  of  the  first  Duroc  Jersey 
hogs. 

Mr.  Bradfute  has  held  many  positions 
of  trust  in  his  own  state,  having  served 
as  President  of  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  trustee  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural College  and  as  a  prominent  of- 
ficial in  the  Grange. 

Here  are  some  of  the  high  lights  of 
Mr.  Bradfute's  address : 


Agriculture  is  the  biggest  business  in  the 
world.  It  represents  an  invested  capital  of 
more   than   eighty   billion    dollars   and    doing 


a   business  of  more   than   fifteen   billion   dol- 
lars a  year. 

The    Farmers    of    the    nation    must    solve 
their   own    problems. 


The  Farm  Bureau  is  in  many  ways  a 
cafeteria  lunch.  You  can  go  into  it  and  sit 
still  as  long  as  you  like  and  no  one  will 
bring  you  anything,  but  if  you  go  into  it 
and  help  yourself,  you  will  reap  all  the 
benefits    that    others    are    reaping. 


There  is   no  place   for   radicals   in   our  or- 
ganization. 


The  Farm  Bureau  is  your  organization, 
was  created  and  is  now  in  existence,  mere- 
ly to  help  the  farmers  of  this  nation.  When 
you  realize  this  fact  you  will  be  a  real 
member. 


CONCORD'S  NEW  MAYOR 

By  H.  Styles  Bridges 


EVERYBODY  knows  of  the  man 
who  stated  that  he  would  rather 
be  right  than  President,  but  no 
one  until  recently  has  heard  of  a  man 
who  had  rather  find 
his  lost  dog  than  be 
elected  mayor  of  the 
Capitol  City  of  the 
State.  This  is  a 
statement  made  by 
Hon.WilHs  H.Flint. 
Mayor-Elect  of  Con- 
cord, New  Hamp- 
shire, a  few  days  be- 
fore the  election  and 
it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  he  not  on- 
ly found  his  dog  but 
was  elected  by  a 
good  majority  as 
Mayor  of  Concord. 

Willis  H.  Flint. 
Mayor-Elect  of  Con- 
cord is  a  progressive 
and  wide  awake  bus- 
iness man  whom 
everyone  has  a  good 
word  for  and  a  great 
tribute  is  passed  him  by  citizens  of 
the  capitol  city,  when  he  is  called 
"just  one  of  the  boys." 

Mr.  Flint  was  born  in  Orleans.  Ver- 


Hon.  Willis  H.   Flint 


niont  in  1873.  His  father  died  when  he 
was  one  week  old.  His  mother  mar- 
ried again,  his  step-father  being  a  promi- 
nent newspaper  man  in  that  town.     He 

was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Or- 
leans, being  consid- 
ered a  pupil  of  above 
the  average  in  his 
studies.  When  sev- 
enteen years  of  age, 
he  left  Orleans,  go- 
ing to  Newport,  Ver- 
mont, where  he  took 
a  clerical  position  in 
a  dry-goods  store  in 
that  town.  After  a 
year  or  two  in  New- 
port he  went  t  o 
B  a  r  r  e,  Vermont, 
where  he  took  a  sim- 
ilar position  in  a 
large  store. 

Mr.  Flint  then  left 
Vermont,  going  to 
Massachusetts,  i  n 
those  days  looked 
upon  as  the  land  of 
opportunity  in  New  England.  He 
became  one  of  Lowell's  most  successful 
business  men. 

For  se-veral  years  prior  to  his  election 
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as  Mayor,  Mr.  Flint  has  been  interested 
in  politics.  In  1922  he  was  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  senator  in  district 
No.  15  and  came  within  89  votes  of  the 
total  received  by  Benjamin  Orr  of  Con- 
cord, who  was  elected.  Although  a 
Democrat  in  politics,  Mr.  Flint  is  open 
minded  on  all  questions  and  was  elected 
Mayor  in  a  non-partisan  election.  He 
states  that  he  will  endeavor  to  conduct 
the  city  afifairs  on  that  basis  during  his 
term  of  office. 

The  old  saying  that  we  are  a  Demo- 
crat or  a  Republican  because  our  father 
and  grandfathers  happened  to  be  a  Dem- 
ocrat or  a  Republican  does  not  hold  true 
with  Willis  Flint,  for  all  of  Mr.  Flint's 
ancestors  were  Republicans  in  politics 
and  Mr.  Flint  is  the  first  of  his  family 
to  raise  the  Democratic  standards.  He 
states  that  he  is  a  Democrat  because  he 


believes  that  the  Common  people  of  the 
state  and  nation  have  been  best  served 
by  this  party  in  the  past  and  that  their 
hopes  in  the  future  can  best  be  realized 
with  the   Democrats  in  power. 

The  contest  for  Mayor  in  Concord, 
in  which  Mr.  Flint  was  elected,  was 
notable  in  the  extent  of  the  friendly 
feeling  existing  between  the  two  candi- 
dates. When  Mr.  Flint  was  elected, 
the  first  to  congratulate  him  was  Mayor 
Chamberlin  and  since  that  time  the  re- 
tiring Mayor  has  extended  his  personal 
efforts  to  acquaint  Mr.  Flint  with  the  de- 
tails of  the  post. 

In  WiUis  H.  Flint,  Concord  has  its 
youngest  mayor  for  many  years,  but  she 
is  confident  that  this  aggressive  and 
popular  business  man  will  give  the  city 
an  excellent  administration. 


LITTLE  ROLLO'S  LESSON  IN  POLITICS 


By  Hobart  Pillsbury 


/ /T  see  by  the  papers,"  said  Little 
I  Rollo  as  he  finished  reading  the 
New  Hampshire  Democratic 
Bulletin,  "tliat  Governor  Brown  is  a  can- 
didate for  vice  president?" 

"W^hich   Governor   Brown"   we   asked. 

"The  papers  don't  say,"  replied  Little 
Rollo,  "but  it  must  be  the  one  that  be- 
lieves in  eight  hours.  Well,  anyway, 
he's  been  nominated  for  vice  president 
by  Robert  Jackson." 

"Not  nominated,  Rollo,"  we  inter- 
rupted, "placed  in  nomination.  There's 
a  distinction." 

"A  distinction  without  a  difiference, 
I  suppose?" 

"Sometimes,  there  is  a  difference. 
Many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen. 

"You  will  recall,"  we  explained  to 
Little  Rollo,  "that  Noah  Webster,  who 
wrote  the  dictionary,  was  a  man  who  ap- 
preciated the  fine  distinctions  of  life. 
Drunk  or  sober,  he  never  used  a  wrong 
word.  (  )nce  his  wife  went  away  which 
gave  him  an  ()ppt)rtunity  to  break  loose 
from     tlie     conventionalities     and,     that 


being  in  the  pre-Volstead  era,  to  mingle 
in  the  company  of  convivial  friends  in 
his  own  home. 

"Mrs.  Webster  unexpectedly  returned 
and  found  Noah  in  a  sorry  plight  under 
the  table. 

"  'Why,  Noah,'  she  exclaimed,  'I'm 
surprised !' 

"  'No,'  said  the  famous  man,  'I'm  sur- 
prised.    You're   astonished !' 

"Well,  its  a  great  thing  to  be  placed 
in  nomination,"  said  Little  Rollo,  seek- 
ing to  draw  us  out. 

"It  is,  indeed.  And  to  nominate  some- 
body for  vice  president  is  no  small  un- 
dertaking." 

"How  do  you  know?" 

"From     personal     experience.  We 

helped  to  place  Hiram  Noone  of  Peter- 
borough in  nomination  for  vice  presi- 
dent in  the  last  campaign.  Major 
Noone  was  then  fresh  from  his  triumphs 
on  the  Mexican  border  where  he  had 
led  his  personally  equipped  regiment.  It 
was  three  years  in  advance  of  the  con- 
vention   and    naturally,     it    takes    more 
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courage  to  nominate  a  man  three  years 
ahead  than  it  does  the  day  before." 

"Did  the  nomination  take?"  asked 
Little  Rollo. 

"It  took,  but  it  didn't  last.  Major 
Noone  was  an  ideal  candidate  for  vice 
president.  But  before  the  convention 
met,  he  offered  i)ublicly  to  buy  the  Bos- 
ton and  Maine  railroad.  The  public 
got  scared  of  a  candidate  so  reckless 
with  his  own  money." 

"Did  you  ever  help  nominate  anybody 
where  it  took?" 

"A  great  many,  Rollo,  a  great  many 
in  the  old  days.  I  can  remember  when 
a  round  of  ales  in  the  old  Bell-In-Hand 
would  nominate  anybody,  with  fair 
qualifications,  to  a  seat  in  the  New 
Hampshire  legislature.  A  candidate 
who  bought  two  rounds  could  not  only 
be  nominated  but  elected. 

"There  was  once  a  man  nominated  for 
governor  of  New  Hampshire  in  the  bar- 
room of  the  Eagle  Hotel  by  some  travel- 
ing salesmen  who  didn't  even  vote  in 
this  state.  The  candidate  didn't  know 
that,  however." 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  governor's 
chances?"  said  Little  Rollo. 

"I  understand  he  has  excellent  pros- 
pects. Rob  Jackson  is  for  him,  in  his 
usual   quiet   and    reticient   manner. 

The  Bok  Peace  Prize 

"What  about  Mr.  Bok's  peace  plan?" 

"Dartmouth  college  is  for  it,  Rollo, 
and  Senator  Moses  is  having  it  investi- 
gated. The  ministers  are  for  it,  and  the 
New  Hampshire  League  of  Nations  As- 
sociation." 

"I  ithought  the  League  of  Nations 
was  dead,"  interrupted  Little  Rollo. 
"Seems  to  me  I  read  where  Mr.  Cool- 
idge   said    so." 

"It  is  dead,"  we  elucidated,  "the 
same  as  the  woman's  poll  tax.  You  will 
remember  that  in  1920  George  Harvey 
proved  to  the  United  States  that  we 
were  damned  well  out  of  the  mess.  We 
did  nothing  to  help  clean  up  the  mess 
in  1921  and  1922.  The  mess  was  worse 
than  ever  in   1923.       That  proves  tliat 


we  were  damned  well  out  of   it." 

"Governor  Brown  says  he  will  not 
call  the  Con.  Con.  together  again,  don't 
he?"   queried   Little    Rollo. 

"You  refer,  no  doubt  to  7\moskeag 
Brown,  in  this  case,  not  to  Silent  Fred. 
It  is  true  that  Governor  Brown,  meaninsf 
the  one  who  handled  the  Con.  Con.  for 
the  people,  has  declined  to  assemble  once 
more  the  delegates." 

"Why  not?" 

"They  have  nearly  all  died  off.  And, 
besides,  it  wctlild  be  hard  work  to  pry 
their  salaries  loose  from  George  Far- 
rand,  the  state  treasurer." 

"What  is  a  Con.  Con?" 

"Contrary  to  the  general  understand- 
ing, Rollo,  a  Con.  Con.  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  a  Con.  game.  The 
Con.  Con.  is  quite  serious  business.  It 
meets  in  between  the  Winter  Carnivals 
and  the  baseball  season  and  fixes  up 
new  income  taxes  and  regulates  the  dia- 
meter of  trees.  It  also  reduces  the  size 
of   the   New   Hampshire   Legislature." 

"Is  that  a  good  idea?" 

"The  people  don't  think  so.  They 
want  the  Legislature  larger.  There  are 
lots  of  women,  Rollo,  who  have  never 
been  to  the  Legislature.  The  men  have 
all  Ijeen,  but  if  the  Legislature  were 
larger,  the  women  could  go,  too." 

"I  see  the  Farm  Bureaus  say  that 
taxation   is   the  paramount   issue." 

"Yes,  it  is.  You  have  heard  of  Para- 
mount pictures?  W^ell,  a  Paramount 
Issue  is  something  that  everybody  gets 
excited  about,  like  Eight  Hours,  or  who 
shall  be  chairman  of  the  Mancliester 
Finance  Commission.  It  is  something 
fundamental." 

"I    don't    believe    in    it." 

You  believe  in  the  New  Hampshire 
Legislature,   don't  you?" 

"Yes,  but  I  don't  believe  all  of  us 
came  from  monkeys.  George  Sibley 
says  that  his  folks  came  from  down  on 
the   Kennebec." 

Little  Rollo  dropped  the  conversation 
to  begin  reading  an  article  by  Warren 
Billings,  entitled,  "The  Granite  Monthly 
as  an  Immorale  Magazine." 


PICTURES  OF  THE  MANCHESTER  CARNIVAL 
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THE  political  conflict  which  bids  both  parties,  with  scarcely  any  oppor- 
fair  to  be  most  hotly  disputed  in  tunity  to  prepare,  he  advocated  the 
the  coming  election  is  the  contest  naming  of  the  present  Daniel  Webster 
in  the  first  congressional  district.  This  Highway.  Even  as  William  Jenning 
particular  election  is  extremely  fascinat-  Bryan's  "Cross  of  Gold  and  Crown  of 
ing  to  those  who  love  a  real  fight  be-  Thorns"  speech  instantly  raised  him 
cause  indications  are  that  it  will  be  waged  from  obscurity  and  made  him  the  presi- 
between  young,  vigorous  and  aggressive  dential  nominee  of  his  party,  so  the  ad- 
candidates.  The  complaint  that  New  dress  of  William  N.  Rogers  sent  him 
Hampshire  politics  are  being  played  by  to  Congress.  Probably  nobody  on  earth 
old  men,  received  its  first  check  last  is  more  enured  to  the  wiles  of  oratory, 
year  when  "Bill"  Rog- 
ers of  Wakefield  beat 
out  the  field  and  won 
his   seat   in   Congress. 

As  a  sportsman  and 
a  campaigner,  Mr. 
Rogers  has  few  equals 
in  this  or  any  other 
state.  His  career  in 
New  Hampshire  poli- 
tics has  been  almost 
meteoric.  "Bill  y" 

Ahern  and  other  veter- 
ans of  the  Legislature 
love  to  tell  of  the  ses- 
sion when  young  Rog- 
ers came  up  from  the 
little  town  of  Wake- 
field. With  a  smile 
of  reminiscence  they 
described  his  first 
speech  in  the  House, 
when  he  was  almost 
physically  propelled 
upon  the  floor  by  his 
friends,      who      desired 


or  more  accustomed  to 
the  lifting  music  of 
the  human  voice  than 
the  New  Hampshire 
House  of  Representa- 
tives. But  it  is  said 
that  the  entire  House 
listened  with  rapt  at- 
tention to  the  almost 
extemporaneous  utter- 
ance of  the  young  or- 
ator, while  the  galler- 
ies and  aisles  were 
thronged  with  visitors, 
similarly  entranced. 
Rumor  has  it  that  even 
one  state  senator  had 
enough  human  feeling 
still  alive  in  his  breast 
to  be  thrilled  and  that 
a  tear  was  seen  to 
glisten  upon  the  eyelid 


William  N.  Rogers 

"His    career    in    New    Hampshire      of    a    corporation   law- 
politics   has   been    ahiiost  yer. 

Nominated  for  Con- 
to  give  the  gress  by  the  Democrats  of  the  first  dis- 
young  man  a  chance,  where  he  stood  trict,  he  made  in  1922  one  of  the  most 
in  helpless  bewilderment  scarcely  spectacular  campaigns  in  the  history  of 
able      to      frame       the       first       halting      New   Hampshire   politics.        He   carried 


sentences  of  his  remarks.  The  smiles 
change  to  a  glow  of  admiration,  how- 
ever, as  they  recount  his  rapid  advance- 
ment which  soon  attracted  the  attention 
not  only  of  the  members  of  the  House 
but  the  entire  state.  This  advancement 
culminated,    perhaps,    with    his    famous 


the  district  by  a  large  majority,  receiv- 
ing in  the  city  of  JManchester  alone,  some 
twelve  thousand  votes  more  than  his  op- 
ponent. Although  a  young  minority 
member  of  the  National  House,  he  has 
received  signal  recognition  and  has  been 
named  upon  important  committees.       An 


speech    upon    Daniel    Webster    when    in      aggressive    politician,    a    successful    law- 
response  to  the  urging  of   friends   from      yer,  an  exceptional  good  fellow^it  is  no 
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Fernando  W.  Hartford 

"He    started    his    business    life    by 
selling  newspapers  on  the  street" 

wonder  that  the  Republicans  of  the  first 
congressional  district  feel  that  they  have 
a  hard   nut   to  crack. 

The  Republicans  of  this  district  are 
fully  alive  to  the  difficulty  of  the  strug- 
gle ahead  and  are  prepared  to  make 
every  effort  to  gain  the  victory.  Even 
as  King  Richard  of  old  ground  his  teeth 
in  agony  at  the  sight  of  Jerusalem  in 
the  hands  of  infidel  Saracens,  so  these 
Republicans  view  with  horror  the  atro- 
city of  having  the  district  so  loiig  repre- 
sented by  "Cy  Sulloway"  in  the  hands 
of  the   Democrats. 

Be  it  understood  that  this  comparison 
has  no  reference  to  Manchester. 

Several  strong  candidates  have  been 
mentioned  as  likely  material,  to  carry 
the  Republican  standard  to  victory. 
Those  who  complain  that  the  Repub- 
lican party  has  the  tendency  to  cling  to 
old  men  and  turn  its  back  upon  youth 
should  be  appeased,  for  the  candidates 
now  discussed  are  all  of  them  young 
and  vigorous  exponents  of  Republican- 
ism. 

Mayor  Trudel  of  Manchester  was  dis- 
cussed in  connection  with  the  congres- 
sional nomination  but  it  is  believed  that 
he  is  not  interested  in  securing  it  at  this 


time.  Indeed  why  should  a  man 
descend  from  the  throne  of  the  Queen 
City  where  he  is  surrounded  by  such 
graceful  courtiers  as  Chief  Healey  and 
"handsome"  Guy  Foster  and  where  he 
can  revel  amidst  the  glamor  of  countless 
winter  carnivals  and  spring  tag  days  to 
assume  the  very  insignificant  role  in  the 
back  seat  of  the  only  Legislative  body 
in  the  world  which  is  larger,  more  noisy, 
and  more  ridiculous  than  the  New- 
Hampshire  Legislature. 

The  announced  aspirants  for  the  Re- 
publican nomination  are  the  Hon.  Flet- 
cher Hale  of  Laconia  and  the  Hon. 
Fernando  W.  Hartford  of  Portsmouth. 
Mr.  Hale  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
young  men  in  New  Hampshire  public 
life.  After  his  graduation  from  col- 
lege he  studied  law  in  Littleton,  N.  H. 
He  could  have  selected  no  better  school 
of  politics,  for  Littleton,  a  town  of  2300 
voters  is  so  closely  divided  that  elections 
are  lost  and  won  many  times  by  a  mar- 
gin of  a  dozen  votes,  and  in  those  hotly 
disputed  elections  it  is  usually  necessary 
to  search  the  participants   for  concealed 


Fletcher  Hale 

"One    of    the    most    popular    young 

men  in   New  Hampshire  public 

life." 
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weapons.  After  leaving  Littleton  Mr. 
Hale  established  himself  in  Laconia  and 
there  rapidly  forged  to  the  front  in  the 
field  of  his  profession.  He  is  now  a 
member  of  the  State  Tax  Commission, 
a  post  of  extreme  danger,  and  the  fact 
that  he  has  so  long  escaped  assassination 
in  his  dealings  with  the  tax  payers  of 
the  state  and  has  retained  his  popularity 
with  the  public  is  no  small  tribute  to 
the  winsomeness   of   his   personality. 

As  an  orator,  Mr.  Hale  is  well  suited 
to  match  the  prowess  of  Congressman 
Rogers.  As  a  citizen,  he  is  respected  by 
the  entire  state.  As  a  man,  he  is  held 
in  affectionate  regard  by  all  who  know 
him.  Politically  he  is  said  to  be  in- 
clined toward  the  conservative  but 
though  he  may  be  conservative  in  plat- 
form it  is  safe  to  assume  that  if  nomi- 
nated he  will  be  aggressive  and  pro- 
gressive in  his  methods. 

Fernando  W.  Hartford,  ex-Mayor  of 
Portsmouth,  has  won  success  and  wealth 
as  a  newspaper  man.  In  the  words  of 
the  Reepublican  Statesman,  "He  started 
business    life   by   selling    newspapers    on 


the  street  and  he  continues  in  that  line, 
but  he  transacts  business  now  at  a  ma- 
hoghany  desk,  instead  of  on  a  chilly 
brick  sidewalk.  He  has  been  mayor  of 
Portsmouth  for  two  terms,  has  served  as 
president  of  the  Portsmouth  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  is  the  owner  of  sever- 
al very  substantial  brick  blocks  in  the 
business  section  of  his  home  city." 

With  these  brilliant  young  men  in  the 
field  the  citizens  of  the  first  district  may 
well  look  forward  with  interest  to  the 
coming  struggle.  It  is  almost  certain 
to  be  a  thrilling  fight,  accentuated  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  presidential  year. 
With  clean  candidates  it  will  be  fought 
strictly  by  Marquis  of  Queensbury  rules, 
and  no  hitting  below  the  belt.  Those 
who  have  long  found  it  necessary  to  turn 
to  the  sporting  page  of  the  morning 
paper  for  their  daily  thrill  may  sit  back 
with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction  knowing  that 
the  first  congressional  district  will  be 
replete  with  sensation  and  will  be  able 
to  give  points  to  Bob  Fitzsimmons  and 
Fighting  Jim  Jeffreys. 


FEET  OF  CLAY 

By  Lilian  Hall  Crowley 

This  life  I  live  is  not  the  only  living ; 

I  know,  for  1  have  my  visions  fair, 
Of   wraith-like   figures   beckoning   and   smiling. 

And  calling  me  to  join  them  over  there. 

And  if  I  hestitate  for  just  a  moment. 

And  turn  to  where  my  tasks  unfinished  are. 

Then   turn   again   with   anxious,    eager   yearning 
To  greet  my  spirit  friends — they  are  too  far. 

When  I  shall  feel  the  utter,  utter  longing 

To  haste  when  ghostly  fingers  beckon  me : 

When  I  no  longer  care  for  things  all  earthly, 
Then — then  I  know  my  spirit  shall  be  free ! 


POLITICAL  DEVELOPMENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

By  Thomas  Carkxs 


Did  you  ever  feel  the  surge  and  thrill  of  a  national  convention? 
Could  your  eye  pierce  the  heavy  atmosphere  and  detect  the  eddys  and 
ripples  among  the  great  and  the  near-great? 

You  can  catch  the  vision  of  hard-fought  conventions  in  the  article 
by  Thomas  Carens,  Political  Editor  of  the  Boston  Herald. 

It  concerns  New  Hampshire  politics.     Read  it. 


POLITICS,  we  are  told  l)y  those  who 
ought  to  know,  cannot  l)e  discuss- 
ed, written  or  played  by  any  per- 
son who  does  not  possess  that  indefin- 
able something  which  ft)r  want  of  a  bet- 
ter  word   is   called    "background." 

The  average  reader  of  the  Granite 
Monthly,  aware  of  this  fundamental 
rule,  may  naturally  ask.  therefore,  by 
what  right  an  intruder  from  a  sister 
state  presumes  to  write  New  Hampshire 
politics.  Where  is  his  background,  you 
will  ask.  How  can  he  know  the  wheels 
within  the  wheels  in  the  greatest  of  all 
American  avocations  as  it  is  played  from 
Coos  to  the  sea,  in  the  teeming  cities 
along  the  banks  of  the  Merrimack  or  in 
[i-he  ibeautiiful  valley  whiqh  fonus  the 
state's  western  border,  which  hai)pens 
to  be — and  a  Massachusetts  visitor  does 
not  have  to  apolgoize  for  this  opinion — 
one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  our  land? 

Fair  questions,  all  of  them.  They 
demand  some  sort  of  answer.  Let  me 
say  in  the  beginning,  therefore,  that  my 
interest  in  New  Hampshire  politics  did 
not  jjegin  in  my  visit  to  the  state  in  the 
closing  days  of  January,  that  the  opin- 
ions and  comments  herein  set  forth  were 
not  gleaned  in  those  hurried  days,  that 
the  men  and  the  women  with  whom  I 
talked  were  not  strangers,  but  old  friends 
of  some  years'  standing,  who  have  had 
reason  to  know  that  Boston  newspapers 
and  Boston  newspapermen  have  a  gen- 
uine interest  in  New  Hampshire  politics 
and  New  Llampshire  politicians. 

There  may  be  some  oi)inions  in  these 
lines  to  which  loyal  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  Granite  State  can  take  exception? 
For  lapses  of   that   sort   I   bespeak    for- 


giveness in  advance,  urging  the  reader 
to  reflect  that  after  all  these  are  the 
views  of  an  outsider,  and  that  in  the 
lives  of  all  of  us  there  comes  a  time  now 
and  then  when  the  advice  and  opinions 
of  a  disinterested  outsider  can  be  of 
value. 

The  Coming  Primary 

During  the  month  of  Fe])ruary.  I:)ar- 
ring  the  unexpected,  politics  in  New 
Hampshire  will  be  directed  almost  ex- 
cluisively  toward  the  objective  of  the 
presidential  jjrimary  early  in  March. 
The  highly  j)icturesque  campaign  for  the 
Repu])lican  nomination  for  Governor 
will  of  course  proceed  along  its  charted 
course.  The  United  States  senatorship 
will  ])e  a  frequent  topic  of  discussion. 
Tlie  Democrats  will  continue  their  spec- 
ulation as  to  the  liest  ticket  which  they 
can  present  to  the  voters  in  November. 
But  all  these  will  be  for  the  time  being 
side-issues,  not  because  the)-  are  to-dav 
unimportant,  Init  because  in  a  sense 
these  topics  are  dependent  on  the  results 
of  that  March  primary. 

In  New  Hampshire,  as  I  have  been 
learning  for  many  years,  political  events 
do  not  gradually  evolve  themselves. 
They  happen,  and  very  often  in 
the  same  wav  that  a  bolt  of  lightning 
happens.  They  strike,  and  the  thing  is 
done  before  the  rest  of  the  world  knows 
it.  For  this  reason  there  is  always  a 
risk  in  writing  an  article  for  a  maga- 
zine, which  cannot  be  thrown  together 
in  a  few  hours,  like  a  newspaper.  In 
the  several  days  which  must  necessarily 
elapse  between  the  time  that  the  last 
word  is  tapped  out  on  the  typwriter  and 
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the  finished  product  comes  off  the  press, 
much  can  take  place  to  upset  well- 
founded  opinions. 

At  the  moment  of  writing,  for  in- 
stance, an  interesting  topic  is  the  motive 
underlying  the  recent  action  of  Nation- 
al Committeeman  Fred  W.  Estabrook 
of  Nashua  in  inducing  several  candi- 
dates who  sought  election  as  unpledged 
delegates  to  declare  themselves  as  pledg- 
ed to  the  nomination  of  President  Cool- 
idge.  Had  all  the  unpledged  candidates 
changed  over  at  once  the  explanation 
would  have  been  one  thing.  But  Mr. 
Estabrook  made  a  very  significant  omis- 
sion. He  permitted  the  name  of  United 
States  Senator  George  H.  Moses  to  re- 
main as  an  unpledged  candidate. 

It  was  assumed  in  Concord  at  the 
time  that  Senator  Moses  was  aware  of 
Mr.  Estabrook's  action  and  that  he  had 
interposed  no  objection.  Yet  48  hours 
after  these  changes  were  made  at  Con- 
cord, Senator  Moses  was  insisting  to 
me  over  the  wires  that  he  had  not  known 
up  to  that  time  what  I  was  talking  about, 
and  that  he  wouldn't  know  how  it  affect- 
ed his  future  course  until  he  had  re- 
ceived "sufficient  information." 

Naturally  Senator  Moses  would  pre- 
fer to  go  to  Cleveland  in  June  as  an 
unpledged  delegate.  He  has  been  at- 
tending these  quadrennial  affairs  for  so 
many  years  that  he  knows  that  the 
pledged  delegate,  be  he  ever  so  important 
in  the  scheme  of  things,  is  inevitably 
swallowed  up  in  the  convention  city  by 
a  large  and  somewhat  unwieldy  organiza- 
tion, whereas  the  unpledged  delegate  is 
an  organization  by  himself  for  the  time 
being,  and  as  such  attracts  more  atten- 
tion and  derives  far  more  enjoyment  out 
of  the  experience. 

In  this  particular  year,  of  course  the 
distinction  between  pledged  and  un- 
pledged will  not  be  so  great.  The  nom- 
ination of  President  Coolidge  on  the 
first  ballot  is  about  as  absolute  a  cer- 
tainty as  anything  in  politics  can  be,  and 
it  matters  little  whether  this  well-earned 
tribute  comes  to  our  New  England 
President    by    a    majority    made    up    of 


pledged,  unpledged,  or  a  little  bit  of 
both.  Even  so  in  the  early  days  of  that 
week  the  unpledged  delegate  will  have 
his  innings.  Let  us  picture  Delegate 
Moses,  pledged  to  Coolidge.  He  re- 
ports, with  as  much  meekness  as  he  can 
command,  to  the  Coolidge  headquarters, 
and  Mr.  Butler  or  Mr.  Stearns  will  say, 
"George,  you  sit  here,"  or  "George,  you 
stand  there,"  or  "George,  you  do  this," 
and  our  senior  senator,  perhaps  with  in- 
ward misgivings,  will  "sit,"  "stand"  or 
"do"  and  await  further  orders.  But 
Delegate  Moses,  unpledged?  Ah,  that 
is  a  different  matter.  He  may  report 
to  the  Coolidge  headquarters,  and  then 
again  he  may  not.  And  until  the  bal- 
loting actually  begins  the  "sitting," 
"standing"  or  "doing"  will  follow  or- 
ders issued  exclusively  by  Senator 
George  H.  Moses. 

Some  are  asking  whether  Estabrook's 
recent  action  indicates  a  "falling  out" 
with  Moses.  The  answer  to  that  must 
come  from  one  of  the  two  most  vitally 
aft'ected.  It  is  assumed  that  the  na- 
tional committeeman,  who  has  served 
in  that  capacity  now  for  16  years,  would 
like  to  retain  that  highly  influential  post. 
It  has  been  assumed  also,  until  quite 
recently,  that  this  would  be  in  accord 
with  Senator  Moses's  wishes,  for  since 
he  vaulted  into  the  leadership  upon  the 
death  of  Senator  Gallinger,  he  has  had 
little  occasion  to  find  fault  with  the  na- 
tional committeeman. 

From  Washington,  however,  comes 
evidence  of  a  gradual  change  in  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  national  committee.  Be- 
fore the  great  schism  of  1912  that  aug- 
ust body  was  really  an  appendage  to 
the  United  States  Senate.  Senators 
held  both  jobs,  thus  controlling  not  only 
the  legislative  policies  of  the  party,  but 
all  other  policies,  too.  The  Progressive 
division  sent  many  of  these  men  down 
in  defeat,  and  lo !  a  new  national  com- 
mittee emerged,  in  which  senators  no 
longer   held   the   balance   of   power. 

Since  the  Republican  recovery  of  1918 
a  reaction  has  set  in.  The  league  of  na- 
tions    fight     convinced     the     Republican 
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members  of  the  United  States  Senate 
that  they  were  the  chosen  leaders  not 
only  of  their  own  party  bnt  of  the  na- 
tion. That  convention  in  Chicago  four 
years  ago  next  June  was  technically  a 
gathering  of  Republican  clans;  actually 
ft  was  a  caucus  of  the  Republican  sena- 
t(M-s,  who  not  only  wrote  a  platform 
which  pleased  them  and  offended  many 
conscientious  members  of  their  party, 
hnt  ended  up  by  permitting  the  con- 
vention to-  select  a  number  of  their  own 
club    to    stand    upon    it. 

In  the  intervening  years  the  trend  of 
senatorial    usurpation    of    party    affau's 
has  not  been   checked.     With  the   nomi- 
nation of   1924  already  assured,  the  eyes 
of    many    now    turn    toward    1928.     In 
that   year   the    field    will    again   be   open 
to    Republican    hopefuls,    for    President 
Coolidge.  if  elected,  will  not  be  a  candi- 
date,   and    if    defeated    next    November, 
will 'of  course  l)e  through  politically.    It 
is  in  years  when  the  fight  is  wide  open 
that  the  national  committee  looms  up  in 
all   its   potency.     It   makes   up   the   tem- 
porary  roll    of    the    convention,    it    seats 
and  unseats  delegates  with  a  fiigh  hand, 
and  we  have  only  to  turn  back  to   1912 
to  learn  what  can  happen  when  it  really 
makes  up  its  mind. 

For  all  we  know  Senator  Moses  may 
have  his  eye  on  the  national  committee. 
He  has  not  said  so.  He  has  even  con- 
fided to  friends  that  he  has  not  the 
slightest  desire  to  take  the  post.  But 
even  a  confidence  to  a  friend  is  subject 
to  reservations,  particularly  if  the  one 
who  imparts  the  confidence  has  shown 
in  the  past  his  friendship,  nay  affection, 
for  reservations,  of  any  sort,  color  or 
shape. 

With  the  Democrats 

There  is  undoubted  sentiment  for 
McAdoo  among  Democrats  in  the  rural 
sections  of  the  state,  based  on  the  be- 
lief that  he  is  the  strongest  man  in  the 
field  and  the  one  most  likely  to  give  the 
Republicans  a  run  for  their  money  m 
the  autumn.  On  the  other  hand  Man- 
chester,   the    state's    metropolis,    betrays 


a    great    affection    for    Gov.    Alfred    E. 
Sniith   of   New   York,   not  only  because 
he  is  the  personification  of  opposition  to 
prohibition    and    the    Volstead    act,     but 
because  he  has  really  been  a  successful 
chief    executive    of    the    nation's    largest 
state.        There   are    others,    even   if    not 
numerically   large,   who   would   probably 
prefer    Senator    Oscar    W.    Underwood, 
Alabama's     strong     senator,     to     either 
Smith  or  McAdoo,  and  still  others  who 
see   weaknesses  in   McAdoo,    Smith  and 
Underwood,    who    believe    party    success 
will  come  in  choosing  a  dark  horse  and 
who    regard    John    W.    Davis    of    West 
Virginia    as    the    most    likely    of    that 

group. 

But  there  is  no  preference  section^  in 
the  primary,  and  the  voters  in  choosing 
delegates  will  probably  have  no  thought 
w'hatever      of      presidential      candidates. 
Raymond  B.  Stevens,  for  instance,  is  for 
McAdoo,  but  there  are  any  number   of 
"Al"    Smith    men    who    have    voted    for 
Ray  Stevens  every  time  they  could  find 
his'  name  on  the  ballot,  and  who  do  not 
mtend  to  make  an  exception  in   March. 
Gordon    Woodbury,    also    for    McAdoo, 
will  be  personally  acceptable   to   Under- 
wood,   Smith    or    non-committal    Demo- 
crats.    It  is  even  possible  that  the  Man- 
chester men  who  finally  go  in  as  candi- 
dates with  announced  "Al"   Smith  lean- 
ings  will   get   the   votes    of   many    who 
think  it  is  idle  to  discuss  Smith's  candi- 
dacy with  such  general  agreement,  even 
among  his  own   friends,   that  he  cannot 
be   nominated. 


The  State  Campaign 

Massachusetts  men  familiar  with  the 
ins  and  outs  of  New  Hampshire  politics 
often  express  wonder  that  so  large  a 
percentage  of  the  population  displays  an 
intense  interest  in  candidates  and  issues. 
The  Bay  State  has  its  exciting  cam- 
paigns, to  be  sure,  but  a  very  large  pro- 
portioii  of  the  electorate  goes  through 
the  business  of  voting  without  any  dis- 
play of  emotion.  In  the  Granite  State 
the' voter  seems  to  project  his  entire  per- 
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sonality  into  the  campaign  and  into  his 
own  part  on  election  day. 

I  think  I  have  found  an  answer  to 
this.  It  Hes  in  the  relative  size  of  the 
two  states.  Massachusetts  now  has 
more  than  4.000,000  inhabitants.  New 
flampshire,  by  the  last  census,  has  only 
a  little  more  than  one-tenth  that  number. 
And  political  interest,  by  some  curious 
negation  in  the  science  of  mathematics, 
seems  to  increase  as  the  population  de- 
creases. For  the  game,  after  all,  holds 
its  greatest  attractiveness  when  the 
choice  is  one  of  personalities  and  in 
making  himself  known  to  the  voters  the 
candidate  in  the  small  state  has  a  tre- 
mendous advantage  over  the  candidate 
in  a  large  state.  If,  in  a  campaign  ex- 
tending over  several  months,  a  candidate 
for  Governor  in  Massachusetts  speaks 
to  20,000  voters,  he  is  really  only  reach- 
ing directly  two  per  cent  of  those  who 
will  go  to  the  polls  on  election  day.  But 
athe  New  Hampshire  candidate  who 
shows  himself  to  20,000  voters  is  reach- 
ing 20  per  cent  of  the  total  electorate. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
campaign  for  the  Republican  nomination 
for  Governor  this  year  is  much  more 
picturesque  than  anything  Massachusetts 
will  have.  Maj.  Frank  Knox  and  Capt. 
John  G.  Winant,  to  begin  with,  are  color- 
ful personalities.  Both  have  been  con- 
spicuously successful  in  busiiness,  but 
neither  has  reached  his  present  eminence 
in  that  respect  through  the  ordinary 
humdrum  of  business  life.  The  life 
story  of  each  has  a  romantic  flavor 
which  appeals  to  anyone  who  begins  a 
study  of  the  campaign  they  are  making. 

I  am  assuming  now  that  they  will 
fight  it  out  for  the  nomination  without 
a  third  candidacy  cutting  into  either. 
Wesley  Adams  probably  believes  that 
he  can  appeal  to  a  certain  element  of 
the  electorate  which  has  not  yet  betrayed 
enthusiasm  for  either  Knox  or  Winant, 
but  of  the  many  political  experts  with 
whom  I  talked  recently  none  would  take 
an  Adams  candidacy  seriously.  They 
believe  that  if  he  should  run  he  would 
finish  third,  and  that  he  would  not  ma- 


terially afifect  the  result,  taking  as  many 
votes   from  Knox  as   from  Winant. 

But  if  late-January  indications  are 
borne  out  as  the  months  speed  by,  the 
Republican  voters  are  really  going  to 
have  a  choice  in  September.  It  is  ap- 
parent already  that  Capt.  Winant  is  per- 
sona non  grata  to  Senator  Moses  and 
his  very  conservative  organization.  For 
meml)ers  of  the  same  political  party  they 
are  about  as  far  apart  on  issues  and 
political  methods  as  it  is  possible  for 
two  men  to  be,  and  their  differences  are 
so  fundamental  that  there  is  little  pro- 
spect of  any  rapprochment  before  the 
primary.     Winant  knows  this. 

Knox,  on  the  other  hand,  is  probably 
counting  on  the  senator's  support. 
There  is  evidence  aplenty  that  he  is  not 
the  Moses  candidate,  that  his  announce- 
ment was  not  received  with  whoops  of 
joy  by  the  senator,  and  that  if  someone 
should  bob  up  who  showed  promise  of 
distancing  both  Knox  and  Winant, 
Moses  would  be  sorely  tempted  to  de- 
clare himself  on  the  governorship.  In 
spite  of  these  considerations,  however, 
Moses  will  be  able  to  support  Knox 
without  any  wrench  to  his  feelings. 
They  have  "played  ijall"  together  many 
times  in  the  past.  They  were  mortal 
enemies  before  the  war,  and  I  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  had  Knox  not  been 
in  Europe  in  the  fall  of  1918  the  columns 
of  the  Manchester  Union  would  have 
said  tjiings  about  George  H.  Moses, 
then  a  candidate  for  senator,  which 
could  never  be  forgiven.  Moses  knew 
this  and  when  Knox  came  home  from 
the  wars  he  took  steps  to  line  up  the 
state's  most  important  newspaper  on  his 
side. 

The  political  events  of  1919  and  1920 
helped  him.  On  the  league  of  nations 
question  Knox,  to  his  delight  but  per- 
haps not  to  his  surprise,  found  Moses 
in  Washington  taking  the  same  attitude 
that  Knox  was  taking  in  the  columns  of 
the  Union.  The  Leonard  Wood  candi- 
dacy for  the  presidency  also  contributed. 
Knox  was  an  original  Wood  man,  as 
most    of    the    old    Roosevelt     followers 
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were.       Moses,   who  at  one  time   hated  Gov.  Robert  P.  Bass.     He  wonders,  with 

the  whole  Roosevelt  crowd,  was  probably  other   Repul)licans,   whether   Bass   would 

not  so  keen  for  Wood,  but  knew  that  his  care  for  a  seat  in  the  Senate.     He  looks 

play   was   to  support    New   Hampshire's  ui)on  John  Winant  as  a  friend  of   Bass, 

native  son  and  he,  too,  joined  the  Wood  and    for   that   reason   he   would   not    like 

organization.        Men     who     found    their  to   see    Winant   in   the   Governor's   chair 

minds    running    along    so    well    together  when    the   campaign    of    1926   begins    to 

could  hardly  afford  to  keep  up  a  person-  get  up  steam. 

al   grudge.     They   were    in   each   other's  As   to   the    senatorship,    Harry    Keyes 

company  constantly  at  Chicago,  and  one  now    seems    assured    of    his    re-nomina- 

of  my  vivid  recollections  of  that  historic  tion    without   contest.        For    this    he    is 

Saturday    night    in   the    Coliseum    is    the  probably   grateful.        He   likes   his  place 

sight  of  Frank  Knox  and  George  Moses,  in   the    Senate,   he   likes   to    feel   that   he 

standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  just  under  is    part    of    the    history    there    making, 

the  platform,  chagrin  written  plainly  on  but  he  has  never   liked  the  business  of 

their   faces  as  the  Leonard  Wood  cam-  campaigning    forced    upon    a    candidate 

paign  was  collapsing  under  the  Harding  in  a  party  primary, 

stampede.  p.                   '      C      A'  } 

They  had  their  differences  in  the  past,  democratic  Candidates 
and  within  the  last  year  have  probably  A  great  many  Republicans  in  New 
had  other  differences.  A  year  ago  Knox  Hampshire  these  days  are  wondering 
had  no  thought  of  running  for  the  Gov-  how  much  the  party's  nominations 
ernorship,  but  did  have  his  eye  on  the  will  be  worth  by  the  time  November 
seat  in  the  United  States  Senate  which  rolls  around.  They  have  not  yet  re- 
Henry  W.  Keyes  now  fills  with  such  covered  from  the  shock  of  1922,  and 
dignity.  He  had  hopes  men,  perhaps,  except  for  the  Manchester  mayoralty 
that  in  some  manner  he  could  get  Moses  result,  which  wiped  out  the  huge 
to  declare  for  him  against  Keyes.  but  the  Democratic  majority  of  the  1922  state 
senior  senator  did  not  permit  any  such  election  there  have  been  few  indica- 
thought  to  rest  long.  Knox  began  to  tions  of  a  reversal  of  sentiment, 
understand  this.  He  also  began  to  under-  Ever  since  Gov.  Fred  H.  Brown 
stand  that  his  candidacy  would  inevitably  stepped  into  the  office  he  has  been  re- 
bring  either  Huntley  or  Rolland  Spauld-  garded  as  a  probable  candidate  for  the 
ing  into  the  contest.  In  such  a  line-up  Senate  against  Keyes.  With  that  won- 
Keyes  would  probably  win  the  nomina-  derful  facility  which  the  Governor  has 
tion,  but  the  type  of  campaign  would  for  keeping  his  business  to  himself  no 
probably  have  made  it  worthless  against  one  is  able  to  say  authoratively  that  he 
an   aggressive   Democratic   candidate.  would  or  would  not  like  to  go  to  the 

It    is    not   uncharitable    to   assert    that  Senate,  but  there  are  mighty  few  men 

Moses  is  a  great  deal  more  interested  in  in  this  or  other  states  who  would  hesi- 

1926  than   he   is   in    1924.        He   knows  tate  long  if  they  had  their  choice  of  a 

now,  two  years  in  advance,  that  he  will  place  with  the  great  and  near-great  at 

have  opposition   in   the   primary   of    that  Washington  or  a  fairly  attractive  law 

year.     It   probably   will   not   come    from  practice  in  the  city  of  Somersworth,  N. 

Huntley   Spaulding.   with   wbom   he   has  H.     The  nomination  is  Brown's  for  the 

made     his     peace,     and     while     Rolland  asking,     and     in    good     time     he     will 

Spauldings'    dislike    for    the    senator    is  probably  ask. 

probably  as  keen  to-day  as  it  ever  was.  For  nearly  the  same  length  of  time 
his  desire  to  go  to  the  United  States  Sen-  Raymond  B.  Stevens  of  Landaff  has 
ate  is  growing  less  keen  with  the  passing  been  regarded  as  the  probable  Demo- 
years.  Moses  is  very  suspicious  of  the  cratic  candidate  for  Governor.  Per- 
return  to  the  political  arena   of    former  haps  he  would  prefer  the  senatorship, 
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but  he  is  willing  to  concede  the  prior 
claim  which  Brown  has  in  that  direc- 
tion. At  the  time  Capt.  Winant  an- 
nounced his  candidacy  for  Governor 
many  believed  it  indicated  the  removal 
of  Stevens  from  the  gubernatorial  field, 
for  in  spite  of  party  differences  the  two 
are  warm  personal  friends  and  business 
associates.  This  does  not  necessarily 
constitute  an  objection,  however.  Some 
of  the  most  exciting  campaigns  in 
American  history  have  been  conducted 
by  men  no  farther  apart  personally 
than  Winant  and  Stevens.  Tennessee 
still  recalls  with  pleasure  the  famous 
campaign  of  the  Tavlor  brothers, 
"Alf"  and  "Fiddl-ng  Bob"  which  for 
nearly  a  year  kept  that  state  intensely 
interested  and  l)ri)ught  about  an  era 
of  good  feeling  among  all  partisans 
from  which  the  state  undoubtedly 
profited. 

Governor  Brown's  administration 
is  well  thought  of  in  New  Hampshire 
and  much  sympathy  is  expressed  on  all 
sides  for  his  candidacy  for  Vice  Pres- 
ident. 

New  Hampshire,  however,  should 
not  take  this  too  seriously.  Robert 
Jackson  may  have  received  all  kinds 
of  assurances  at  Washington  a  few 
weeks  ago,  but  ex])erience  has  shown 
that  few  men  ha\-e  obtained  second 
place  on  a  national  ticket  by  going 
after  it.  That  doubtful  honor  almost 
always  goes  to  a  disappointed  seeker 
for  first  place,  or  to  someone  who  bobs 
up  overnight  on  the  last  day  of  the 
convention. 

Recent  Democratic  history  bears 
this  out.  In  1912,  Thomas  R.  Mar- 
shall was  not  a  candidate  for  vice- 
president.  He  was  a  serious  candi- 
date   for   the    presidential    nomination, 


and  for  many  days  the  Taggart  ma- 
chine had  hopes  that  the  Champ 
Clark-Woodrow  Wilson  deadlock 
would  last  long  enough  to  start  dele- 
gates casting  their  eyes  about.  In 
1920,  there  were  half  a  dozen  candi- 
dates for  second  nomination.  They 
were  campaigning  for  weeks  in  the 
convention  hall,  and  in  the  lobbies  of 
the  Palace  and  St .  Francis  hotels. 
Meanwhile  a  virile  member  of  the 
New  York  delegation  was  minding 
his  own  business,  and  disputing  with 
"Charlie"  Murphy  the  right  to  boss 
the  delegation.  Cox  was  nominated 
at  quarter  of  two  in  the  morning,  and 
as  the  delegates  left  the  hall  perhaps 
not  one  in  a  hundred  could  have 
named  his  running-mate  on  the  ticket. 
And  yet  when  the  convention  came  in 
at  noon  everybody  knew  that  it  was  to 
be  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  The  other 
candidates  permitted  their  names  to 
go  before  the  convention  and  then 
"Al"  Smith  walked  to  the  platform, 
and  while  tlie  banfl  blared  out  "The 
Sidewalks  of  New  York"  presented 
Roosevelt's  name.  The  others  with- 
drew, and  it  was  all  over. 

Those  who  wouVl  like  to  see  such 
an  honor  as  the  vice-presidential  nomi- 
nation come  New  Hampshire's  way 
ought  to  learn  something  from  this. 
It  is  best  to  wait  until  the  presidential 
candidate  is  chosen.  There  will  then 
be  a  few  hours'  respite  in  which  wdiat- 
cver  claims,  geographical  or  other- 
wise. Gov.  Brown  may  have,  can  be 
considered.  And  let  it  be  remembered 
also  that  the  presidential  candidate 
himself  Avill  have  a  lot  to  do  with  the 
choice,  and  that  until  his  identity  is 
known  preliminary  campaigning  will 
be  more  or  less  wasted  effort. 


Another  article  by  Mr.  Carens  will  appear  in  the  March  Granite  Monthly. 


are  forced  to 
seek  a  new 
])Osition  a  n  d 
we  have  no 
formula  which 
is      even      ap- 


BE  BROAD  MINDED 

A  Comment  Upon  the  Policy  of  the  Granite  Monthly 

By  Pres.  Ernest  M.  Hopkins  of  Dartmonth  College 

A  French   philosopher    has    said    that      inite  time  limit  within  which  this  can  be 
each  time  a  child  is  born  the  world      done    with   any   advantage.        We   know 
undergoes    the    tremendous    hazard      that    conditions    cannot    endure    as    they 
that   this    child    may   become    a    thinker       are.        It   is    mtolerable  ^^^^^^J^ 
Man  has  been  provided  with  a  mind  and      consider  gonig  back  to  the  organization 
ft   is   through   possession   and   utilization      of  the  world,  whicl^owed  d^^utcome 
of  a  mind  that 
man     has     be- 
come    distin- 
guished     from 
other  forms  of 
Hfe.     It   seems 
to    be    a    fact, 
however,     that 
the  more  com- 
plicated the  af- 
fairs    of      life 
become       a  n  d 
the     more     in- 
volved       the 
problems  which 
must     be     set- 
tled,    the     less 
UT3UI  uouisodsip 
has      to      con- 
serve   his    own 
safety   by    that 
which  alone,  in 
earlier      and 
more        simple 
times,  gave  him 
p  reeminence 
among      living 
things. 

The  destruc- 
tion of  the  war 
was  only  in 
part      physical, 


President  Ernest  M.  Hopkins 

"The   mind    tolerant     of    the    opinions     of 

others  and  open  to  conviction  in  the  Presence 

of  new  knowledge  is  more  hberal  than  that  ot 

the  bigot,  regardless  of  the  behefs  of  either. 


and  the  devastated  areas  of  mind  are 
perhaps  of  deeper  significance  tlian  any- 
thing else,  so  far  as  the  future  of  man- 
kind is  concerned.  As  a  result  of  world- 
wide catastrophe,  we  are  called  upon  to  _  . 
examine  and  to  correct  the  working  hy-  of  seeing  or  knowing.  ^ 
pothesis  of  life  and  we  are  given  a  def-      the  lens  was  discovered,  when  the  first 


proximate  and 
no  directions 
which  are  clear 
by  which  to 
discover    this. 

One    of    the 
great     astrono- 
mers    in     this 
country       has 
said      that      at 
the     time     the 
w  o  rid     was 
young,     before 
t  h  e      day      of 
lenses    or    tele- 
scopes,      when 
men  cou-ld  look 
at  the  heavens 
only    with    the 
naked  eye,  they 
saw    that    cer- 
tain things  hap- 
pened      with 
regularity      i  n 
the   solar     sys- 
tem   and  they  began  to  evolve  a  theory 
which  should  account  for  it.     Thus  they 
deduced   formulae  which  were  perfectly 
good  for  every  conceivable  phenomenon 
of  the  heavens  they  were  then  capable 

When,  however, 
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telescope  was  developed,  new  reaches  of 
the    solar   system    were   opened    up,    and 
men    looked    out    upon    these,    and    they 
found   within   those    reaches   and    within 
those  areas  that  accepted  formulae  which 
had  applied  with  exactness  to  the  lesser 
distances  no  longer  ai)plied  exactly,  and 
that   the  heavenly  body  which  was   sup- 
posed to  be  in  one  place  was  in  a  slight- 
ly different  place  at  the  prescribed  time. 
So  a  revision  of  the  formulae  immedi- 
ately  began,   and    man,    through   assidu- 
ous  and   painstaking   labor,    and   careful 
observation  year   in   and   year   out,   per- 
fected a  new  set  of  formulae  which  ap- 
plied   to    the   area   which    was    then    ob- 
servable through  the  telescope.     The    pro- 
cess was  repeated  as  the  telescope  grew 
larger,    until   finally   to   the   time   of   the 
great  telescope  of  the  present  day.  when 
we  are  again  finding  certain  things  that 
cannot  be  accounted  for  under  the  laws 
that   have   been   accepted.        Now,    new 
laws  have  to  be  established,  and  we  have 
perhaps  the   Einstein  theory  or  perhaps 
some  other   theory  that  is   to   determine 
what  the  new  formula  is  to  be. 

I   have   from   time   to   time   asked   the 
men   of    Dartmouth    College   how    many 
among    them    had    ever    made    conscious 
and  deliberate  attempt  to  have  a  thought. 
What    do    we    mean    when    we    say    "I 
think?"     We  hold  opinions;  some  of  us 
with  great  intensity,  and  most  of  us  with 
great  tenacity.     But  to  what  extent  are 
these  the  product  of  thought?     Whence 
do  they  come?     How  are  they  derived? 
On  what  basis  do  we  judge  their  worth? 
How  sincere  are  we  in  our  eagerness  to 
possess  those  of  genuine  value?     In  the 
whole   range   of   attainments   possible   to 
man  there  is  no  one  so  definitelv  divine 
as  the  ability  to  think.    Yet  taken  in  the 
large  there  is  no  capacity  for  which  we 
have  less  conscious  longing,  to  say  noth- 
ing of   the    fact   that  there   is   none    for 
which  we  less  eagerly  seek.     We  crave 
authority  for  opinions  which  by  accident 
have  become  ours.     We  give  little  heed 
to  how  valid   opinions   best   may   be  ac- 
quired. 

There  are  two  convictions  which  are 


generally  held   which  soothe   the   human 
mmd,  but  which  are  without  substantia- 
tion  m   fact  either   in  the  circumstances 
of   the   past   or  present.        The   first   of 
these  is  the  theory  of  automatic  progress 
which   implies   that   the  world   will   con- 
stantly become  better,   regardless  of  the 
efforts   of   man.     This   belief   has   never 
had  any   substantiation   in    fact  and   the 
most  casual  reading  of  history  illustrates 
that  time  and  again  the  world   has  had 
definite  periods   of   darkness   and    retro- 
gression  from  which  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  it  would  have  recovered 
except   for   the  zeal,   energy-  and   intelli- 
gence   of    human    effort    at    subsequent 
times.     The  second  conviction  to   which 
I  have  referred  is  that  man  is  possessed 
of  an  instinct  for  truth  and  that  left  to 
himself    his    mind    and    soul    naturally 
gravitate  toward  truth  as  a  goal.       On 
the  contrary,  this  so  far  from  fact  that  it 
IS   being  stated   again   and  again   by  the 
best  thinkers  of  the  day  that  the  desire 
to  know  truth  and  to  do  it  is  an  acquired 
characteristic  rather  than  a  natural  one 
and    that   the    characteristic    is    only    ac- 
quired by  the  utmost  of  effort. 

Man  acquires  opinions  as  a   result  of 
the  working  of  such  forces  as  heredity, 
environment  and  self-interest,  and  his  in- 
stinctive   desire    is    to    substantiate    the 
opinions    thus    acquired,    rather    than    to 
devote   the   definite   and   painstaking   ef- 
fort necessary  to  the  mental  threshing  of 
any    newly    garnered    store.     Obviously, 
if  we  follow  common  practice  and  read 
only  those  periodicals  or  treatises  which 
argue   for  what  we  hold,  or  listen  only 
to  those  who  say  what  we  maintain,  or 
associate    only    with    those    who    believe 
what   we  suppose,   we  cannot  know  the 
truth,  even  if  we  happen  accidentally  to 
become   afliliated    with    it    from   time    to 
time. 

I  am  \ery  much  interested  in  the  ob- 
vious intention  of  the  Granite  Month- 
ly to  present  varying  points  of  view. 
Moreover,  I  foresee  grave  difficulties  in 
carrying  out  your  policy,  for  the  un- 
fortunate fact  is  that  the  most  conspicu- 
ous   absentee    among    qualities    of    the 
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present  generation  is  tolerance.     It  thus 
comes  about  in  truth  as  Chesterton  said 
long  ago  in  effect,  that  "orthodoxy  is  my 
doxy  and  heterdoxy  is  your  doxy."     In 
association  with  this  attitude   it  likewise 
follows,    with   the   prevailing   temper    of 
the  times,  tliat  liberalism,   progressivism 
and  various  other  like  "isms"  to  which 
many   of    us    have    committed    ourselves 
in    times    past,    prove,    in    stress,    to    be 
no  more  liberal  than  the  mental  attitudes 
of  the  most  closed-minded   of  the  reac- 
tionaries.    In  other  words,  the  same  op- 
position arises    from   them,   if   argument 
and  fact  are  presented  which  controvert 
their  point  of  view,  that  arises  from  any 
other    group    under    like    circumstances. 
Consequently,  the  open  forum,  either  of 
the  written  word  or  of  the  spoken  word, 
tends  to   lack    friends   in   any   camp   ex- 
cept as  it  definitely  becomes  partisan  one 
way  or  another. 

The   marvelous   scientific   advances   of 
recent  decades  by   which  material  pros- 
perity has  been  so  greatly  enhanced  and 
by    which    achievement    little    short    of 
miraculous      has      been      accomphshed, 
would  never  have  been  possible  with  an 
attitude  on  the  part  of  scientists  toward 
truth  that   most  of   us   adopt   in   regard 
to  our  social  and  political  thinking.     The 
real   scientist   will   not   allow   himself   to 
accept   anv    conviction    as   of    permanent 
worth  unt'il  he  has  assembled  all  possible 
data   and   has   sought   new    data    where- 
ever  this  might  possibly  be  found.     He 
recognizes  the  principle   that   no   fact  is 
important  in  itself  as  apart   from  other 
facts    and   correlates    one    with    another, 
eliminating  irrelevant  matter  and  classi- 
fying all  other  data  according  to  its  rela- 
tive  importance.     Even   then,    when   the 
principle  would  seem  to  the  lay  mind  to 
be  established,   the  true   scientist  merely 
adopts  it  as  a  working  hypothesis,  con- 
stantly  checking   and   correcting   it,    and 
when  necessary  completely  modifying  it. 
It  has  been  by  such  an  attitude  that  the 
great    discoveries    have   been    made    of 
scientific    principles    which    have    trans- 
formed    the     age     in     which     we     Hve. 
The    world    has    never    seen    a    time, 


however,  when  it  was  so  important  to 
apply  some  such  method  as  that  of  the 
scientist  to  the  devising  of  working 
formulae  for  the  relationships  of  one 
man  with  another  as  at  the  present  time. 
This  is  alike  true  of  political,  social  and 
industrial  relations.  Meanwhile,  there 
has  probably  never  been  a  period  when 
agencies  for  obscuring  truth  and  mak- 
ing fact  unattainable  were  as  active  and 
as  overwhelming  as  now. 

The   word   "propaganda"    has    not   al- 
ways carried  the  connotations  with  which 
it  is  burdened  at  the  present  time;  and 
no  longer  ago  than  the  war  many  a  de- 
voted   citizen    and    scholarly    gentlemen 
was  enlisted  under  its  banner  and  work- 
ed  with  noble  purpose  and  high   ideals. 
Nevertheless  these  were  not  the  predom- 
inating influence,  and    it    was    the    war 
fever  and  its  aftermath  in  the  perverted 
efforts   of   the    peace   that    did    for    this 
word,    and    left    it    an    influence    futile 
when    not    pernicious,    distrusted    when 
not  despised ! 

There     were     the     statesmanlike     and 
scholarly    campaigns    of    education    de- 
signed, for  instance,  to  separate  the  con- 
sciousness  of   the   German   people    from 
the    spirit    of    Prussianism    inspired    by 
their   rulers    to   cultivate   the   instinct   to 
nationalism    against    the    invader    among 
the  lesser  states,  to  arouse  the  spirit  of 
loyalty   of   subject   races   to   self-expres- 
sion as  against  the  dictates  of  their  con- 
querors.    But  also  there  were  the  faked 
photographs,    showing    not    only    things 
that  never  happened  but   sometimes,  by 
skillful  reversing  of   the  scene,   showing 
the  havoc  wrought  against  the  enemy  by 
the  wild  impulses  of  one  party  as  having 
been  wrought  against  this  party  by  the 
enemy.       There     were     the     counterfeit 
newspapers  designed  as   moral  breakers, 
distributed   from  the  clouds  over  hostile 
forces   or   covertly   introduced   otherwise 
mythical    victories    of    the   one    side    and 
into  their  midst,  with  minute  details  of 
the    colossal    losses   of    the    other.     And 
there    were    the    romances    which    were 
written  by  all  the  nations,  for  consump- 
tion at  home  and  among  their  allies,  of 
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impossible  accomplishments  already 
achieved  and  of  those  about  to  become 
effective. 

The  multitude  and  fallibility  of  these 
latter  kinds  of  effort  completely  sub- 
merged the  integrity  and  intelligence  of 
the  former  type.  Likewise  by  the 
patent  untrustworthiness  of  the  methods 
of  the  one  type  of  effort,  which  soon 
stood  revealed,  the  effect  of  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  other  type  was  largely 
neutralized.  And  finally  the  whole  sig- 
nificance of  the  word  "propaganda" 
came  to  be  that  of  deviousness,  indirec- 
tion, and  deceit,  in  which  sense,  newer 
than  the  dictionaries,  even,  it  continues 
to  be  used,  and  perhaps  always  will  be. 

Thus  it  comes  about  that  we  have 
familiarity  with  and  acceptance  of  a 
deleterious  process  to  knowing  truth, 
and  that  partisanship  and  specialized  in- 
terest have  available  an  instrument  of 
unprecedented  effectiveness  for  includ- 
ing reality  and  for  verifying  fallacy. 
It  was  long  ago  said  that  an  error  was 
dangerous  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  truth  it  contained.  It  is  well  for  us 
to  remember  this  in  these  days  when 
the  standard  method  of  propaganda  is 
to  substantiate  special  pleading,  not  so 
much  by  falsehood  as  by  incomplete 
truths  or  by  truths  plus  a  medium  of 
error. 

All  in  all,  there  is  no  one  thing  so 
necessary  for  us  as  a  preliminary  to  ful- 
filling our  functions  as  trustees  of  the 
generation  in  which  we  live  as  that  we 
shall  avoid  bigotry,  divorce  ourselves 
from  intolerance,  and  not  only  accept, 
but  seek  data  bearing  upon  the  social  and 
political  relations  of  life.  Only  so  can 
we  intelligently  pass  any  judgment  on 
the  validity  of  the  beliefs  which  we  hold 
or  the  desirability  of  replacing  these  with 
new  convictions  to  which  we  can  com- 
mit ourselves  with  assurance  and  with 
whole-heartedness . 

To    this    end    those    who    control    the 


printed  word,  those  who  speak  for  the 
church,  and  those  who  teach  in  educa- 
tional institutions,  need  especially  to 
consecrate  themselves  to  the  search  for 
reality  and  attention  needs  more  even 
to  be  given  to  the  spirit  in  which  opinion 
is  expressed  than  to  the  content  of  the 
opinion  itself.  The  mind  tolerant  of 
the  opinions  of  others  and  open  to  con- 
viction in  the  presence  of  new  knowl- 
edge is  more  liberal  than  that  of  the 
bigot,  regardless  of  the  beliefs  of  either. 

At  the  present  time  an  illustration  is 
being  offered  in  The  Spectator  in  Lon- 
don of  an  attitude  of  this  kind.  This 
conservative  weekly  has  opened  in  its 
columns  a  department  called  "The  Other 
Side"  and  in  this  department  not  only 
the  liberals  but  the  radicals  as  well  are 
being  given  the  freest  opportunity  for 
expression  of  their  own  theories  and 
policies  even  when  these  are  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  traditional  and  present 
policies  of  The  Spectator  itself.  Re- 
cently, in  the  same  issue  in  which  the 
editor  announced  the  support  of  the 
publication  for  Mr.  Baldwin,  like  op- 
portunity was  given  to  Ramsay  Mac- 
donald  to  publish  the  arguments  for  the 
Labor  Party. 

Independence  of  judgment  and  sanity 
of  view  have,  from  earliest  times,  been 
associated  with  physical  topography,  in 
which  either  arms  of  the  sea  or  moun- 
tain ranges  and  river  valleys  divided 
people  into  smaller  groups,  more  isolated 
than  they  would  be  elsewhere.  It  would 
be  not  only  a  boon  to  our  own  people 
and  an  aid  to  our  own  accuracy  of 
thinking,  but  it  would  make  New  Hamp- 
shire distinctive  if  it  could  be  established 
among  us  that  in  magazine  and  news- 
paper, church  and  school,  recognition 
should  be  given  to  the  fact  that  only  by 
the  assembling  and  consideration  of  con- 
flicting opinions  of  men  can  rightness 
of  judgment  be  established. 


"I   stood   on   top   of   the   trunk   studded   hill." 

A  WINTER  EVENING  WANDERING 

By  Jessie  Doe 


I  shut  the  book  for  the  moon  would 
not  be  denied.  Through  the  un- 
curtained window  she  spread  be- 
fore me  the  loveHness  of  the  winter 
night.  The  story  would  wait,  the  fire 
burn  again,  but  all  winter  such  another 
radiant  evening  might  not  illumine  a 
snow-girt  earth.  I  said  what  I  was 
going  to  do.  It  was  only  half  under- 
stood, but  a  kindly  warning  not  to 
wander  too  far  was  not  meant  to  dis- 
courage. 

Strapping  on  snowshoes  at  the  door, 
for  our  century  old  home  has  around  it 
the  unflurling  of  field  and  forest,  I 
looked  about  to  choose  a  way.  How 
different  from  other  seasons  of  the 
year,  when  fences,  rivers,  and  even 
brooks  and  swamps  are  each  uncon- 
sciously considered  and  possibilities 
narrow  to  roads  and  bridges,  paths 
and  gates  or  unbarbed  fences,  with 
dry  pasture  lands  free  from  the  dread- 
ed bull.  Now  the  world  lay  open  be- 
fore me,  North,  South,  East  or  West, 
web-footed  I  could  go.       The  month 


was  February.  Running  waters  had 
long  ceased  to  feel  the  sun.  Fences 
were  packed  away  in  snow,  and  cattle 
endured  their  winter  prisons.  Every- 
where was  the  open  way. 

So    from    the    sprinkled    shadows    of 
the  old  family  elms  I  entered  upon  the 
untouched    covering   of    the   field,    our 
hay    field    in    summer,    our    coasting 
field    in    childhood's    winter;    sleeping 
tonight    under    three    feet    of    moon- 
soaked  snow.     I  stood  a  moment  tun- 
ing the  instrument  of  my  being  to  the 
pitch  of  the  night.       The   adjustment 
made,  the  small  human  bark  contain- 
ing   my    soul    slipped    out    upon    the 
broad    white    sea    under    the    broader, 
brighter    heavens.     Down    the    hill^  to 
the   low   meadow   lands,   half  floating, 
so  easily   the  wide  framed   shoes  car- 
ried me.'    Over  there  the  dog-tooth  vio- 
lets  will   be   blooming  in  June.     This 
is  as  far  as  the  red  sled  ever  could  go, 
though   the   brown   one   went   further. 
I   remember   here   the  wild   strawberries 
p-rew  thickest  in  summer  and  here  the 
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mowed  grass  lay  so  thin,  the  horse- 
rake  failed  to  gather  a  winrow.  Are 
those  the  realities  or  is  this? 

Crossing  the  turnpike  road  that  lies 
between    neighbor    Garvin's    field    and 
ours,    scarcely   able    to    believe    in   the 
fences  beneath  me,  lost  in  their  winter 
packing,  I   coursed  up   the  hill  to  the 
edge  of  the  pasture  woods.     I  had  in- 
tended    to     keep     in     the     open;    but 
somehow  there  it  was  too  bright  un- 
der the  resplendent  moon  and  over  the 
glowing     snow.        So      mingling     my 
shadow  with  those  of  the  forest,  I  sat 
on   the   tail   of  my  snowshoe  and   slid 
down  among  the  pines   to   the   hollow 
tlirough   which   an   un.seen   brook  was 
winding   secretly   to   the   pond.     Pick- 
ing  myself  up   in   an   alder   thicket,    I 
climbed  a  steep  pitch  to  the  tall  tim- 
ber covering  the  rounded  hill.     It  was 
not  nearly  so  dark  as  I  had  expected. 
The  moon  looked  down  from  the  top 
of  the  tallest  tree  and  her  beneficence 
went     everywhere,     crossed,     but    not 
thwarted    by    the    evergreens    and    re- 
flected by  the   snow. 

I  stood  on  top  of  the  trunk  studded 
hill.  The  night  was  quiet.  In  the 
distance    a    stray    wind   was   soughing 


in  far  away  branches;  but  close  at 
hand  it  was  the  stillness  that  I  felt,  a 
.stillness  broken  by  one  continuous  high 
pitched  grinding  sound  above,  as  two 
old  settlers  vied  for  supremacy  in  a 
duel  of  their  toughest  branches.  Two 
swords,  clashed  in  unceasing  com- 
bat, and  although  I  could  not  see 
the  conflict,  I  marked  the  opposing 
parties. 

For   several    minutes    I    stood    there 
among  the  silhouetted  trees  and  shad- 
ows, a  thousand  miles  in  mood  and  in 
thought    from     the    routine    of    daily 
cares.        Then    that    persistent    being, 
conscience,     appeared     to     warn     me 
homeward.        With   a    friendly   glance 
toward     the     moon     I     swung     down 
another  way,  through  the  dark  pillars 
and    plunged    into    soft    snow    at    the 
bottom    that    sent    me    sprawling    in 
happy    abandon    among    low    hemlock 
branches.     I   lay  there   a   moment,   all 
warm  in  the  cool  snow,  the  moon-light 
all   about  me.     Then  up  and  away  to 
firmer    footing,     and     the     open    field 
again.     There  were  my  outward  tracks 
and    the    warm    red    light    behind    the 
elms  on  the  hill,  telling  of  a  waiting 
mother's   thought. 


BOOKS  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  INTEREST 

My  Garden  of  Memory 

By  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin 
Conducted  by  Vivian  Savacool 


Mrs.    Wiggin's    autobiography    is    the 
most   entrancing   book    I    have    read    for 

(Houghton    "'f"^  \  ^^^>;;     Everyone 

Mifflin    Co.  "^''^  ^'  ^'''"'^''^•'  ^^^^^  '^^^ 
$5  00)  work     can     guess     why. 

and  surmise  what  smiles 
and  tears  the  account  of  her  varied 
experiences  must  hold  for  us,  the  eager 
readers.  Lovers  of  scintillating  Re- 
becca. Mother  Carey  and  her  glowing 
daughter,  Nancy,  Penelope,  and  all  the 


other  creations  of  Mrs.  Wiggin  will 
love  these  people  even  more  after 
reading  her  autobiography  in  which 
she  herself  seems  to  embody  all  their 
loveableness  and  which  contains  the 
cumulative  charm,  warmth,  and  color 
that  have  been  her  claim  to  love  and 
admiration  where  ever  books  are  read. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Mrs.  Wig- 
gin's  work  has  a  quality  peculiar  to 
Itself  which  produces  happiness  in  the 
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hearts  of  her  readers  and  which,  there- 
fore,  makes   it  of   universal   appeal   to 
old    and    young.     All    of    it    glimmers 
with  humor,  pathos,  reality,  and  imag- 
ination    enhanced     by     extreme     sim- 
plicity of  plot  and  treatment,  and  all 
these  quaint  ideas,  the  whimsical  wit, 
vividness    and   tears    are    intermingled 
in    the   last   story    Mrs.   Wiggin    tells, 
this  time  about  herself,  just  before  her 
death  last  fall.       One  of  the  pleasant 
things  about  the  book  is  the  feeling  of 
having  made  a  new  friend,  but,  what 
is  even  more  valuable,  it  adds  to  our 
understanding    of    the    richness    to    be 
found   in   a   life   of   service,,   of  joy,   of 
never-failing  enthusiasm  and  of  inter- 
est in  people. 

Among    the    earliest    memories    of 
Mrs.  Wiggin's  were  those  of  her  child- 
hood  home   in    Hollis,   Maine,   on   the 
banks  of  the  Saco  River,  which  was  so 
dear    to    her    that    in    later    life    she 
bought  an  old  house  in  the  little  town 
and    spent   many   summers   there,    liv- 
ing the  life  of  delight  we  have  come  to 
know   in   "Mother   Carey's   Chickens." 
Here    for    the    first    time    we    catch    a 
glimpse  of  Rebecca,  although  for  many 
years  after  this   Mrs.   Wiggin   felt   no 
desire  and  showed  no  ability  for  writ- 
ing.    At   this    point    in    her    child    life 
occurs    an    incident,    the    account    of 
which  would  alone  make  the  book  in- 
teresting,   her    chance    journey    with 
Charles  Dickens,  an  experience  which 
drives  us  frantic  with  envy  even  while 
enthralling    us    by    bringing    the    be- 
loved idol  a  little  nearer  to  those  who, 
like  the  small,  impulsive  girl,  long  for 
a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  genius. 
From   this   epoch   on    her   life   unfolds 
with   singular  attractiveness  but^  with 
many  hard   struggles   through  kinder- 
garten   work    in    California,    in^  which 
she  was  a  pioneer,  through  life  in  New 


York,  travels  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
friendships  with  celebrated  people  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe. 

Mrs.    Wiggin's    life    seemed    full    of 
turning  points  given  her  "not  by   de- 
cree, but  for  choice,  perhaps; — and  in 
one's    choice    lies    all    the    difference." 
Talent  in   many  lines  brings  freciuent 
choices,  of  course,  but  confronting  all 
of   us    are    disturbing   crossroads    nec- 
essitating   decisions   which    shape    our 
destiny.     Mrs.  Wiggin,  it  seems,  had 
the  happy  faculty  of  choosing  wisely, 
in   such   a   way   that   she   really   found 
the  work  she  could  do  best,  be  happi- 
est in  doing,  and  use  to  the  fullest  the 
gifts  she  had.     The  success  of  her  de- 
cisions, it  seems  to  me,  rested  on  the 
fact    that  she    was    able  to    resist  the 
glamour    and    the    temptation    of    the 
easier,  more  brilliant  path  and  be  con- 
tent to  energetically  plod  along  doing 
an   obscure   and   exhausting   work  be- 
cause she  felt  it  to  be  truly  her  work, 
until,  at  last,  she  had  won  her  way  to 
world  fame.     For,  in  refusing  a  career 
on  the  stage  and  keeping  to  the  work 
of    teaching    in    free    kindergartens    at 
a    time    when    the    educational    world 
was  critical,  even  hostile  to  the  theo- 
ries she  upheld  so  valiantly,  she  found, 
through    contact    with    the    children, 
the    inspiration    she    needed    to    make 
her   one    of   the   foremost   women   au- 
thors of  America. 

Mrs.  Wiggin's  style  is  always  inimi- 
table in  its  ease  and  grace,  its  spark- 
ling glints,  and  depths  of  feeling  and 
it  is  most  matchless  in  this,  the  crown- 
ing book  of  her  career  for  which  she 
draws  from  the  best  of  memories  to 
give  us  those  which  will  most  truly 
entertain,  amuse,  win  our  hearts  and 
minds,  and  help  us  to  find  the  joy 
which  she  felt  and  dispensed  so  lav- 
ishly in  her  living  and  in  her  work. 


THE  EDITOR  STOPS  TO  TALK 


A  student  of  history  is  often  im- 
pressed by  the  prevalence  of  the 
figure  3.  In  the  golden  days  of 
antiquity  when  the  Greeks  accumu- 
lated their  beautiful  store  of  mythol- 
ogy this  principle  was  always  in  evi- 
dence. There  were  three  Graces, 
three  Virtues,  and  three  Sirens.  When 
Paul  wrote  the  13th  Chapter  of  1st 
Corinthians,  he  summed  up  the  de- 
sirable attributes  of  human  character 
as  three — Faith,  Hope  and  Charity. 
The  realm  of  literature  has  been  af- 
fected by  the  same  rule,  for  Shakes- 
peare pictures  his  Macbeth  being 
greeted  and  warned  by  three  witches, 
and  Dumas  weaves  his  military  ro- 
mance about  Three  Musketeers.  There 
are  three  periods  in  a  man's  life, 
youth,  manhood  and  old  age,  marked 
by  the  three  events  of  his  career — 
birth,  marriage  and  death.  In  the 
great  American  game  there  are  the 
first,  second  and  third  bases,  and  it  is 
a  matter  of  record  that  when  Babe 
Ruth  stands  by  the  home  plate  with 
his  mighty  stick  he  has  but  three 
strikes  with  which  to  do  or  die.  In 
addition  to  the  above  data  there  is  al- 
Avays  the  classic  illustration  of  the 
famous    song,    "Three    Blind    Mice." 


The  rule  of  three  would  seem  to 
hold  good  in  New  Hampshire  life  to- 
day. It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Three 
Musketeers  were  Athos,  Porthos  and 
Aramis.  Athos  was  one  of  nature's 
noblemen  whose  life  had  become  so 
embittered  by  a  misfortune  in  his  mys- 
terious past  that  he  had  become  re- 
served and  taciturn,  seldom  engaging 
in  the  revelries  of  his  friends.  Por- 
thos was  a  hu^e.  jovial,  good  hearted 
fellow,  mighty  at  feast  or  in  fight,  and 
popular  for  his  blufif  good  nature.  Ara- 
mis was  a  peculiar  combination  of  a  sol- 
dier and  a  theologian,  refined,  immacu- 
late and  a  favorite  with  the  other  sex. 
Deeply  interested  in  theological  matters, 
he  was  always  on  the  point  of  laying 
aside  his  uniform  and  donning  the  vest- 


ments of  priesthood.  But  at  the  first 
smell  of  powder  (gun  powder  we 
mean)  his  religious  tendencies  were 
thrown  to  the  winds  and  he  was  back 
into  the  fray. 

In  the  Granite  State  newspaper  world 
we  have  three  splendid  impersonators 
of  Athos,  Porthos  and  Arami.s.  Who 
could  be  a  more  worthy  imitator  of 
Athos  than  that  calm  and  silent  jour- 
nalist, Warren  Billings,  whose  news- 
paper ofifice  at  Laconia  is  noted  for 
restrained  utterance,  and  who  has,  like 
his  famous  predecessor,  the  .scent  of 
mystery  about  him,  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  person  or  persons  who  are  back 
of  his  journalistic  endeavors. 

Porthos  is  best  impersonated  by 
that  doughty  wielder  of  the  pen,  Olin 
Chase,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  au- 
thor of  various  literary  efiforts  which 
appear  weekly  in  the  Republican 
Champion.  Like  Porthos  of  old,  he 
knows  no  fear  and  respects  no  holy 
ground.  The  Ku  Klux  Klan,  the 
Democratic  party,  and  even  the 
Granite  Monthly  are  constantly  sub- 
jected to  his  blufif  (note  that  word 
"blufif")   attack. 

The  modern  reproduction  of  Aramis 
is  unquestionably  the  Hon.  Henry  H. 
Metcalf,  who  admits  that  the  ladies 
like  him,  who  is  exceedingly  promi- 
nent and  enthusiastic  in  the  Univer- 
salist  denomination,  but  who  periodi- 
cally ceases  his  protests  that  there  is  no 
Hell  and  proceeds  to  demonstrate  to 
the  Republicans  that  there  is  one. 


One  of  the  most  famous  examples 
of  the  working  of  the  rule  of  three 
in  political  history  is  the  defeat  of 
James  G.  Blaine  for  the  presidency 
by  his  three  R's  (Rum,  Rebellion  and 
Romanism). 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  find 
three  R's  which  may  prove  the  un- 
doing of  various  people  and  work 
havoc  in  many  quarters  today. 


Our  first  R  stands  for  Resolutions. 
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Resolutions  is  the  name  given  to  a 
breed  of  parasites  which  has  been  do- 
ing damage  for  many  years.  It  has 
attacked  all  kinds  of  public  bodies 
which  are  supposed  to  function  for  the 
good  of  the  state  and  nation.  The 
Legislature  has  been  developing  year 
by  year  a  most  acute  case  of  the  Res- 
olutions malady.  It  has  "Resolved" 
about  taxes,  "Resolved"  about  law 
enforcement  and  "Resolved"  about 
various  eminent  people  who  have 
died.  In  fact,  any  cause  or  measure 
could  well  be  considered  dead  as  soon 
as  the  "Resolutions"  started.  Vari- 
ous Boards  of  Trade  and  Chambers  of 
Commerce  have  had  the  "Resolving" 
habit.  We  have  in  mind  one  town 
where  land  set  apart  to  be  used  as  a 
public  park  wa.s  made  instead  a 
dumping  ground  and  rubbish  heap. 
Every  year  the  Board  of  Trade  had  a 
glorious  time  cleaning  it  ofif  by  means 
of  "Resolutions."  The  last  time  we 
passed  through  the  town  we  noticed 
that  the  ground  was  in  a  worse  condi- 
tion than  ever,  its  hideousness  aggra- 
\'ated  by  heaps  of  waste  paper  blowing 
about.  Upon  inquiry  we  found  that 
the  waste  paper  was  largely  composed 
of  copies  of  the  "Resolutions"  passed 
by  the  public  spirited  citizens.  When 
Governor  Brown  made  his  famous 
statement,  "To  Hell  with  Resolutions" 
he  coined  an  epigram  which,  according 
to  President  Hetzel,  ranks  with  Gen. 
eral  Sherman's  "War  is  Hell." 


Our  .second  R  stands  for  "Reserva- 
tions." "Reservations"  were  invented 
soon  after  the  close  of  the  World  War 
1\V  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  though  some 
authorities  claim  that  they  were  much 
more  ancient,  having  l:)een  originated 
by  Moses.  They  were  first  used  in 
reference  to  the  League  of  Nations 
but  have  s'nce  been  employed  in  a 
more  general  way.  We  first  used 
them  in  our  school  days  when  we 
promised  our  mother  or  the  teacher 
that  we  would  do  or  refrain  from  do- 
ing something.     At  that   time  we  ac- 


companied them  by  crossing  our  fin- 
gers. This  particular  brand  of  "Res- 
ervations" is  known  as  "Mental  Res- 
ervations" and  though  they  are  not 
always  accompanied  by  crossed  fin- 
gers their  use  has  never  been  changed. 
For  instance,  President  Coolidge  is 
for  the  World  Court — with  "Reserva- 
tions." Senator  Moses  is  for  Cool- 
idge— with  "Reservations;"  New 
Hampshire  is  for  Moses — with  "Res- 
ervations." "Mental  Reservations" 
are  also  useful  in  filling  out  income 
tax   blanks. 


Our  third  R  stands  for  "Resurrec- 
tions." This  R  is  the  most  dangerous 
of  all.  "Resurrections"  are  always 
disconcerting.  Whenever  we  have 
heard  preachers  picturing  the  glorious 
"Resurrection"  of  the  dead  our  minds 
have  wandered  to  certain  people  with 
whom  we  had  relations  in  boyhood 
days  and  we  thought  we  would  scarce- 
ly like  to  have  them  "Resurrected" 
too  near  us.  The  League  of  Nations, 
which  was  killed  some  four  years  ago, 
seems  to  have  been  "Resurrected," 
and  may  prove  embarrassing  to  those 
who  expected  to  climb  to  fame  over 
its  tombstone.  Certain  oil  deals  have 
risen  from  the  dead  past  and  are  caus- 
ing terrible  carnage  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  The  Tax  Amendment 
which  was  efifectively  killed  and 
buried  by  the  Manchester  Union  last 
winter,  is  beginning  to  stir  in  its 
shroud  as  is  evidenced  by  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Farm  Bureau.  Beware 
of  "Resurrections." 

Considering  these  various  groups 
of  three,  and  listening  to  the  noise 
of  conflict  between  groups  in  both  po- 
litical parties,  Knox  and  Winant 
among  the  Republicans  and  the  Smith 
delegates  and  McAdoo  delegates 
among  the  Democrats,  the  people  of 
New  Hampshire  may  well  paraphrase 
an  old  adage  of  their  school  days : 

"The  rule  of  three 
It  puzzles  me. 
And  factions  drive  me  mad." 
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Fletcher  Hale 


We   feel   like  giving  three   cheers   for 
Hon.    Fletcher   Hale's   announcement   of 
his  candidacy  for  the  congressional  nom- 
ination   in    the   First    District.     He   says 
"I    shall    seek   election    as   a    Republican 
on     the     Republican     platform     adopt- 
ed   under    his    (Coolidge's)    leadership." 
Here  is  no  "Radical"  Republican,  "Lib- 
eral"     Republican,     nor      "Progressive" 
Republican    neither    is    there    any    per- 
sonal   platform    attem]>ting    to     remedy 
every  conceivable  political  iil,  real  or  ini- 
agmary.     He  bids  for  no  factional  votes 
within  the  party  nor  for  support  of  any 
self-seeking  class.     Like   the   late   David 
B.  Hill  with  his  celebrated  "1  am  a  Dem- 
ocrat" he  proposes  to  run  as  a  Republican 
on    the    regular    platform    of    his    party 
and   let  the  voters   judge   of   his   fitness 
to    represent    them    by    his    well    known 
character,   ability   and   industry.        More 
power  to  him ! 

— Plymouth    Record 


outlawing  war,  who  has  his  face  turned 
toward  the  morning- 

— Rochester  Courier 


Mellon  Tax  Reduction  Plan 

The  sentiment  of  the  country  in  favor 
of  tax  reduction  along  the  line  of  Secre- 
tary  Mellon's   plan   is  growing   stronger 
and  stronger  daily.     The  passage  of  that 
wise    and    carefully    prepared    measure 
would   have   a   tendency   to    free   capital 
and  send  it  into  the  industrial  develop- 
ment,    and     would     lift     an     oppressive 
burden   from   the  shoulders  of  business 
And  it  ought  not  to  be  made  a  political 
question.        Patriotic   men   in  all   parties 
miay      support      it      consistently      as      a 
question    above     partisan'    consideration 
and  one  affecting  the  welfare  and  pros- 
perity of  our  country. 

— Soinerszvorth  Free  Press 


Our    worst    objection    to    him    is    his 
tendency  to  side  with  the  ultra-conserva- 
tive  section   of   the   party.     We   are   not 
radical  ourselves  but  we'  do  not  like  the 
hide-bound    partisanship    which    refuses 
to   see   any   good   whatever    in   anything 
proposed  by  any  person  not  in  the  fold, 
which  lives  in  the  days  of  the  civil  war 
and  not  in  this  rapidly  moving  twentieth 
century,    which    refuses   to   lift  a    finger 
to  help  the  world  in  its  distress  for  fear 
that  in  some  way  or  other  we  might  in- 
volve ourselves  in  something  a  little  un- 
pleasant, which  shuts  its  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  the  world,  including  America  itself, 
is    standing    to-day    on    the    edge    of    a 
precipice,  whose  depths  no  eye  can  pen- 
etrate.    We  want  somewhere  a  represen- 
tative   from    New    Hampshire,    in    one 
branch  or  the  other  of  congress,  whose 
idealism  has  not  been  entirely  shattered, 
who  does  not  give  up  in  a  cynical  des- 
pair   of    ever    finding    some    method    of 


His    (Coolidge's)    recent    message    to 
Congress  advanced  no  constructive  ideas 
along  any   line,    and    only   manifested   a 
disposition  to  conform  to  the  desires  and 
purposes   of   the  great   capitalistic   inter- 
ests to  which  the  Republican  party  has 
always  catered,  and  upon  whose  substan- 
tial aid  it  has  always  depended  for  suc- 
cess.    Fie   favors   the   "Mellon  plan"   of 
tax  reduction  for  the  wealthy  or  well  to 
do;  opposes  any  revision  of  the  tariff  in 
the  interests  of  the  great  consuming  pub- 
lic, and  opposes  the  soldiers'  bonus,  not 
from   principle,    so    far   as    is    apparent, 
but  because  it  would  interfere  with  the 
Mellon   plan    of    taxation    reduction    for 
the  rich Democratic  Quarterly  Reviezv 

Governor  Brown 

Governor  Fred  H.  Brown  may 
well  feel  pleased  with  the  manner 
in  which  his  name  is  being  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  dem- 
ocratic nomination  to  the  office  of  Vice- 
President.     Governor  Brown  is  popular, 
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but  there  is  wisdom  in  waiting.  He  is 
young  and  full  of  promise,  but  to  start 
in  now  on  a  voyage  toward  the  White 
House  he  might  find  the  sailing  like  that 
proposed  for  the  Shenandoah  to  the 
North  Pole,  rather  hazardous.  This 
Cool- Age  that  we  are  entering  is  likely 
to  make  democratic  frying  rather  un- 
satisfactory. 

— Monadnock  Breeze 


When  a  party  gets  about  half  way 
into  power  tliirough  an  election,  it 
has  to  be  a  compromise  most  of  the 
time.  Gov.  Brown  probably  has  not- 
iced how  Senator  Smith  slipped  in- 
to the  interstate  commerce  chair- 
manship in  the  federal  senate,  a 
case  where  the  republicans  could  not 
have  their  way,  in  a  similar  kind  of 
circumstance  maybe  our  governor 
will  not  be  able  to  have  his  way. 

The  beauty  in  these  conditions  is 
where  the  contending  parties  patch 
up  their  differences.  One-sided  par- 
tisanship in  government  never  did 
much  good. 

— The  Nezvs  &  Critic,  Loconia 


The  Bok  Peace  Plan 

The  Bok  world  peace  plan  is  the 
subject  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  this  country  to-day. 
It  is  very  evident  that  the  judges 
are  in  favor  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions and  that  they  propose  to  test 
the  sentiment  of  the  people  again. 
Mr.  Bok  may  be  able  to  resurrect 
an  issue  that  has  been  dead  for 
four  years,  but  he  is  paying  an  aw- 
ful price  for  it.  Is  it  possible  that 
the  world  has  become  so  impregnat- 
ed with  the  League  idea  that  out 
of  22,165  plans  from  22  countries 
that  the  judges  could  not  find  a 
real  LIVE  one.  Mr.  Bok  may  be 
satisfied  with  what  he  is  getting, 
but  we  are  reminded  of  the  small 
boy  who  remarked  when  he  saw  an 
old      wagon      being      sold      for      $15: 


'"Taint  worth  it."  The  only  bene- 
fit that  we  can  see  that  can  come 
from  this  plan  will  be  an  honest 
discussion  that  in  time  may  lead  "to 
the  light." 

— Monadnock  Breeze 


The  great  news  of  the  past  week 
was  the  announcement  of  the  plan 
which  has  won  the  Bok  i)rizc  for  the 
best  course  of  action  on  the  part  of 
this    country    to    promote    world    peace. 

Well,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
we  believe  the  question  of  doing 
away  with  war  is  the  greatest  one 
ever  presented  to  mankind.  We  be- 
lieve that  our  civilization  and  per- 
haps human  life  on  this  earth  is  in 
peril.  Another     war     will     certainly 

wipe  out  a  large  portion  of  the  race. 
Shall  we  sit  idly  by  and  make  no 
move  to  prevent  it?  We  are  willing 
to  lend  our  adherence  to  any  plan 
that  offers  even  a  remote  possibility 
of  substituting  something  else  than 
war  for  the  settlement  of  national 
diff^erences.  We  are  even  entirely 
willing  to  do  this  in  the  face  of  some 
national  risk,  because  we  have  al- 
ready been  taught  that  a  policy  of 
isolation  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  us 
out  of  conflicts  that  involve  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Therefore,  we  shall 
certainly  vote  yes  for  the  adoption 
of  the  'present  plan,  whicih  at  all 
events  endeavors  to  make  use  of  the 
only  existing  means  towards  the  end 
which  we   feel   is  essential   to   humanity. 

— Rochester   Courier 


But  Do  Thev  Deserve  Hanging? 

The  dingy  corridor  of  the  court  house 
at  Dover  has  been  brightened  up  recently 
by  group  pictures  of  Strafford  County 
delegations  in  State  legislatures  begin- 
ning with  that  of  1907.  The  hanging  of 
this  interesting  collection  was  under  the 
supervision  of  Register  of  Probate 
Alvan   P.   Place. 

— Somersworth  Free  Press 
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Hon.    EDWARD    N.    PEARSON 
Edward    Nathan    Pearson,    born    in    Web- 

f:nn.f;xtk'' '"''-' ''''  ^"  ^°--^' 

He  was  the  son  of  John  C.  and  Elizabeth 
(Lolby)  Pearson,  was  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  Warner  High  School,  Kimball 
Union  Academy  and  Dartmouth  College 
graduatmg  from  the  latter,  with  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  and  commencement  orator  rank  in 
the  class  of  1881. 

.    Following   a    year's    service    as    a    teacher 
in    the    schools    of    Washington,    D     C      he 
jomed    the    staff    of    the    Concord    Evening 
Monitor   and    Independent   Statesman,    serv- 
ing   successively    as    city    editor,    associate 
editor,       managing      edi- 
tor    and     business     man- 
ager,  from   1882  to    1898. 
In     the     latter     year     he 
became     business     mana- 
ger    of      the       Rumford 
Printing     Co.    (now     the 
Rumford      Press)       from 
which  position   he  retired 
in    March,     1899,    to     ac- 
cept  the   office   of    Secre- 
tary   of   State,     to   which 
he    had    been    elected    by 
the       Legislature,       and 
which  he  filled  with  abil- 
ity   and    distinction,    un- 
til   May    1915,    when     he 
resigned      to      become 
Cashier  of  the  First  Na- 
tional  Bank   of   Concord, 
serving      as      Vice-Presi- 
dent, and   later  as   Presi- 
dent,     succeeding      Gen 
William    F.    Thayer    up- 
on  the   death  of  the   lat- 
ter in    1920,  which   latter 
position     he     held     until 
his     resignation     a     few 
months    since,    following 

serious    illness     from     which     he     never    re- 
covered. 

Mr.  Pearson  was  a  Republican  in  politics 
iJUt  never  known  as  a  "practical  politician  " 
He  was  never  an  office  seeker  and  had 
little  connection  with  party  intrigue  or 
manipulation.  During  his  connection  with 
Republican  Press  Association,  publish- 
ing the  Monitor  and  Statesman,  he  held  the 
position  of  public  printer  from  1893  to  1897 
In  the  famous  contest  for  the  United  States 
Senatorship  in  1913,  resulting  in  the  choice 
of  Henry  F.  Holhs,  the  Democratic  candi- 
date, after  protracted  balloting,  he  was  the 
nominee  of  the  Republican  legislative  cau- 
cus, being  regarded  as  the  strongest  and 
most  popular  candidate  who  could ^be  named 


Hon.    Edward   N.   Pearson 


He  had  many  interests  outside  his  regU' 
ar     business     life,     evidencing     his     public 
spirited  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  state.    He  became  chairman 
ot    the    Executive    Committee    of    the    New 
Hampshire    Old    Home    Week    Association 
when   It  was  institued   by   Governor   Rollins 
serving   for   several   years.     He    served   as   a 
member   of    Concord    Board    of   Health   and 
also   as   a   director   of   the    Board   of   Educa- 
tion;   Peterborough   and    Hillsborough    Rail- 
road;    the     Concord     Investment     Co      the 
Concord    Mutual    Fire    Insurance    Co.,    and 
the    New    Hampshire    Bible    Society    as    a 
trustee   of   Kimball   Union   Academy, 'of   the 
New    Hampshire    Orphans'    Home,    and    the 
New    Hampshire    Centennial    Home    for   the 
Aged;     treasurer    of    the 
Margaret   Pillsbury   Hos- 
P  i  t  a  1      and      the      New 
Hampshire      Co-oper- 
ative      Marketing       A  s- 
sociation.         He     was     a 
member      of      the      state 
"Committee      of      One 
Hundred"       on        Public 
Safety  during  the  World 
War,    was    active    in    the 
various   "drives"  initiated 
for    support    of   the    gov- 
ernment   in    the    conflict, 
and    treasurer   of   various 
funds.     He    was    an    at- 
tendant    of     the      South 
Congregational       Church 
and  long  an  active  mem- 
ber    of     the     society;     a 
member      of      Capital 
Grange,   P.  of   H.  and  of 
the    Wonalancet    Club. 

He     married,      Decem- 
ber 6,  1882,  Addie  Maria 
Sargent    of    Lebanon, 
who   survives,   with   three 
children,       Edward       N 
Pearson,    Jr.,   John    Wal- 
Howarrl     A      Af       .ter,    and    Mildred,    (Mrs. 
ch?ldren     ^,  ^°/-"^°")'    and    three    grand- 
cnildren.        Another   son,    Robert   H     mart 
mouth    1907)    died   in    19   1.    He  is   also  sur 
v.ved   by   two   brothers,   John   W ,   of   New- 
ton    Mass.,   and    Harlan    G.   of   Concord. 

In  the  untimely  death  of  Edward  N 
Pearson  the_  state  of  New  Hampshire 
loses  one  of  its  best  known,  most  honored, 
and  most  loyal  sons;  the  city  of  Concord 
one  of  Its  most  faithful  and  public  spirited 
citizens,  and  multitudes  of  men  and  wo- 
men, here  and  elsewhere,  a  loved  and 
trusted  friend.  Peace  to  his  ashes,  honor 
to    his    name,    and    lasting    regard    for    his 


memory. 


— Henry  H.  Metcalf 
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WHAT  GRANITE  STATE  MEN  SAID  OF  WILSON 


Governor  Fred  H.  Brown 

The  greatest  name  inscribed  on 
the  casualty  list  of  the  Wop-ld  War 
is  that  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  It 
was  his  action  as  president  of  the 
United  States  which  brought  to  an 
end  the  most  terrible  conflict  which 
history  records.  It  was  his  desire  to 
prevent  forever  the  recurrence  of  such 
horrors  which  led  him  into  endeavors 
that  overtaxed  his  physique  and  plunged 
him  into  that  invalidism  which  has 
made  him  as  truly  a  martyr  to  a  great 
cause  as  any  man  who  fell  on  the  bat- 
tlefields of  France.  As  the  time  passes 
and  the  holy  ideal  which  President  Wil- 
son cherished  to  the  last  is  seen  in  the 
clear  and  pure  light  which  should  sur- 
round it,  his  place  in  history  will  become 
secure,  and  just  judgment  will  be  passed 
upon  the  greatness  and  the  goodness  of 
his  purpose  for  peace  and  his  struggle 
for    its    international    achievement. 


Sec'y  of  State  Enos  K.  Sawyer 

"Nothing  that  can  be  said  by  any 
of  the  sincere  admirers  and  devoted 
followers  of  Woodrow  Wilson  can  do 
justice  to  this  sad  occasion.  His  life 
has  been  one  of  wonderful  achieve- 
ment. His  splendid  spirit  of  resigna- 
tion of  charity  and  kindliness  during 
his  long  illness  has  been  most  im- 
pressive. He  never  faltered  in  his 
loyalty  to  his  ideals  and  to  the  last 
fought   for   his   great   ambition. 

"His  place  in  history  will  be  firmly 
established.  Nothing  can  detract  from 
the   honor   he   so  richly   deserves. 

"He  certainly  is  one  of  the  command- 
ing  figures   in    the   world's   history." 


State   Treasurer  George   E.   Farrand 

"Woodrow  Wilson  served  as  Presi- 
dent during  the  most  trying  time  of 
our  country's  history,  through  the 
period  of  the  great  World  War,  and 
our  part  in  bringing  that  war  to  a 
successful  conclusion  is  due  in  great' 
measure  to  his  leadership.  His  name 
will  be  included  in  the  list  of  our 
great  Presidents;  will  be  always  held 
in  reverence,  and  as  the  fires  of  par- 
tisanship die,  that  reverence  will  in- 
crease. Remembering  his  war  ser- 
vices, we  do  not  forget  the  wise  pro- 
gram of  national  legislation  which  he 
carried  through  during  his  term  of 
office.  Our  leader  in  war,  our  leader 
in  peace,  he  sacrificed  himself  for  his 
country  and  his  illustrious  services  will 
never    be    forgotten." 


logical  thinker,  possessing  rare  fidelity 
in   his  adherence   to   his   convictions. 

"His  public  utt:erances  and  influ- 
ence was  directed  towards  the  uplift 
of  humanity  and  against  the  destruc- 
tion  of   human   life  by  force  and   combat. 

"He  tried  to  direct  the  world  to 
everlasting     peace.  Our     country     al- 

ready in  mourning  for  a  distinguished 
President,  will  deeply  feel  its  loss  in 
the  death  of  our  ex-president  who  will 
ever  be  remembered  as  our  leader  and 
guide   during   the   great    world    war." 


State  Democratic  Chairman 
Robert  Jackson 

"He  belonged  with  the  great  of  all 
ages.  His  eyes  beheld  a  great  vision 
which  he  sought  to  realize  with  a 
nobility  and  constancy  of  purpose 
rarely    excelled    among    men. 

"As  time  gives  up  her  perspective 
and  clears  the  mist  of  partisanship 
from  our  gaze,  he  will  loom  steadily 
larger  and  larger  upon  the  horizon  of 
history." 


Congressman  Wason 

Woodrow    Wilson    was   a   man    of   rare 
intellectual  ability  and  power,  a  clear  and 


Judge  James  W.   Remick 

"As  truly  as  those  who  sleep  be- 
neath the  white  crosses  in  Flanders 
Field — as  truly  as  the  'Unknown  Sol- 
dier' whose  resting  place  in  Arlington 
Cemetery  he  helped  to  dedicate  and 
consecrate,  Woodrow  Wilson  died  a 
victim  of  the  World  War  but  unlike 
theirs,  his  was  a  lingering  death  with 
years  of  inexpressible  torture  of  soul 
and  body — cruel  aftermath  of  war — 
more  hard  to  bear  than  wounds  of 
shot  and  shell — ^harder  than  all  the  war 
burdens   he   carried   so   long  and   well. 

After  the  Master  was  nailed  to  the 
cross,  Christianity  survived  with  more 
vitality;  after  John  Brown's  body  was 
mouldering  in  the  grave,  his  soul  went 
marching  on;  after  the  assassination  of 
Lincoln,  those  great  safeguards  of  lib- 
erty, the  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth  and 
Fifteenth  Amendments,  were  written 
into  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  death  of  Warren  Hard- 
ing, the  World  Court,  for  wdiich  he 
died  pleading  in  the  face  of  such 
heart  and  health  breaking  opposition, 
received  new  impetus.  Let  us  believe 
that,  true  to  historical  precedent,  'the 
aspiration  of  humanity'  for  world  co- 
operation for  world  disarmament  and 
peace,  to  which  Woodrow  Wilson 
'gave  utterance  *  *  *  with  an  elo- 
quence which  held  the  attention  of  all 
the  earth  and  made  America  a  new 
and  enlarged  influence  in  the  destiny 
of  mankind,'  will  be  strengthened  and 
its  realization  hastened  by  his  tragic 
and   pathetic   martyrdom." 


Resource  Survey  Conference 
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"C^EBRUARY,  the  midwinter  month, 
-^  brought  to  New  Hampshire  as  usual 
perfect  weather  for  the  sports  of  the 
season  and  carnival  time  culminated  on 
Washington's  Birthday  when  more  pro- 
grams than  ever  before  of  snow  and  ice 
pleasures  were  enjoyed  by  the  largest 
numl:)er  of  visitors  of  the  winter.  Over 
the  week-end  and  the  holiday  the  Ap- 
palachian Mountain  Club  conducted  sev- 
eral excursions  into  the  Granite  State 
and  a  number  of  winter  resort  hotels  put 
on  special  programs   for  their  guests. 


the  attractions  of  several  sections  on  this 
line  were  recognized  last  month  for  the 
first  time  leads  to  the  belief  that  the  pro- 
cess of  development  of  the  state  on  this 
line  of  industry  actually  has  begun  and 
that  the  next  generation  may  see  almost 
as  many  visitors  in  New  Hampshire  at 
midwinter  as  at  midsummer. 


Winter  Sports  Program 

Winter  sports  of  all  sorts,  ice  hockey, 
skating,  snowshoeing,  ski  racing  and 
jumping,  skijoring,  dog  team  racing, 
horse  racing,  tobogganing,  and  so  forth, 
were  never  so  popular  in  New  Hamp- 
shire as  this  season.  Dartmouth  and 
University  of  New  Hampshire  College 
boys  and  members  of  the  Nansen  Club 
of  Berlin  won  many  honors  in  these 
games  at  competitions  within  and  with- 
out New  England,  and  the  city  of 
Nashua  supported  for  the  first  time  a 
high-class  hockey  team.  At  the  Laconia 
carnival  an  interscholastic  competition  in 
winter  sports  was  a  feature  of  the  pro- 
gram and  the  athletic  director  of  Con- 
cord's public  schools  established  a  hockey 
league  for  his  boys. 

While  New  Hampshire  is  only  in  its 
infancy  as  a  winter  resort,  the  fact  that 


Resource  Survey  Conference 

One  of  the  features  of  the  month  in 
New  Hampshire  was  a  conference,  held 
in  Manchester,  Saturday,  February  23, 
of  the  chairmen  of  the  sub-committees 
having  charge  of  the  various  aspects  of 
the  state- wide  survey  of  resources  now 
in  progress.  Those  in  attendance  were 
Ralph  D.  Hetzel  of  the  University  of 
Hampshire,  William  S.  Rossiter,  Hunt- 
ley N.  Spaulding,  John  G.  Winant, 
Frank  Knox,  Robert  P.  Bass,  Andrew 
L.  Felker,  John  H.  Foster,  Lyford  A. 
Merrow,  J.  Ben  Hart  and  John  W. 
Pearson. 

The  chairmen  of  the  committees  on 
agriculture,  manufactures.  education, 
population,  water  power  and  recreation 
reported  progress  of  the  surveys  in  each 
of  these  subjects.  Most  of  the  sub-com- 
mittees had  held  several  meetings  and 
reported  substantial  progress. 

Commissioner  Felker  explained  a  sur- 
vey he  had  just  completed  of  the  agricul- 
tural resources  of  one  town  and  of  its 
future  farming  prospects.     Figures  ve\a^- 
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tive  to  changes  in  population  are  being 
compiled  by  Mr.  Rossiter  from  federal 
census  returns. 

The  conference  met  at  11  a.  m.,  and 
was  in  continuous  session  until  after  5 
p.  m.  While  individual  reports  Jwere 
submitted  by  several  of  the  chairmen 
lack  of  time  prevented  others  from  re- 
porting to  the  committee  vv^hat  they  had 
accomplished.  The  principal  aim  of  the 
conference  was  to  acquaint  the  members 
with  what  already  has  been  done  in  or- 
der to  prevent  duplication  of  work. 


Patriotic  Meetings 

Some  observances,  other  than  in  the 
line  of  sports  and  recreation,  of  the 
birthdays  of  Washington  and  Lincoln 
were  held,  largely  by  and  in  churches, 
and  in  several  instances  a  memorial  ser- 
vice for  ex-President  Wilson  was  com- 
bined with  the  patriotic  gathering. 
Fathers  and  Sons  banquets,  under  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  auspices,  were  other  gatherings 
that  featured  the  month. 

Alvin  M.  Owsley  of  Texas,  former 
national  gommander  of  the  American 
Legion,  toured  the  state,  explaining  the 
adjusted  compensation  legislation  for 
which  the  Legion,  as  representing  the 
World  War  soldiers,  asks. 


Big  Business  Transaction 

The  important  business  transaction  of 
the  month  was  the  sale  by  the  Parker- 
Young  Company  of  its  "lumber  town" 
of  Beebe  River  and  thousands  of  acres 
of  adjacent  forest  lands  to  the  Draper 
Company  of  Hopedale,  Mass.,  who  will 
use  the  mills  and  the  timber  tract  to  sup- 
ply bobbins  for  their  great  textile  plant. 

The  One  Big  Union  made  its  first  ap- 
pearance of  importance  in  New  Hamp- 
shire at  Dover  where  labor  troubles  in 
the  mills  of  the  Pacific  corporation  con- 
tinue. 


The  records  for  the  month  at  the  sec- 
retar}^  of  state's  office  gave  signs  of  new 
business  life,  particularly  in  the  matter 
of   electrical   power   development. 

Heads  of  various  state  departments 
gave  interesting  summaries  during  the 
month  of  work  accomplished  during  the 
past  year  and  plans  for  the  coming  year. 
The  highway  department,  for  instance, 
is  making  some  progress  in  working  out 
the  grade  crossing  problem.  The  for- 
estry department  is  renewing  its  nursery 
work,  almost  at  a  standstill  during  the 
war  years.  The  insurance  department 
is  seeking  to  make  its  "blue  sky  law"  a 
more  effective  protection  of  the  people 
against  investment  in  worthless  securi- 
ties. The  fish  and  game  department 
finds  deer  decreasing  everywhere  in  the 
state  save  in  its  three  northern  counties. 
And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
doubled  bounty  on  wildcats,  chief  enemy, 
next  to  man,  of  the  deer,  has  resulted  in 
a  greatly  increased  slaughter  of  these 
animals. 


War  on  Beaver  Declared 

Although  the  fish  and  game  and  agri- 
cultural departments  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  work  together  in  some  of  the 
cases  of  alleged  damage  to  fruit  trees  by 
partridges,  the  former  department  has 
reached  an  agreement  with  another  in- 
dustry in  the  far  North  County,  where, 
in  the  Connecticut  Lake  region,  a  great 
lumber  company  complained  that  the 
beaver,  a  protected  animal,  is  doing 
much  damage  to  their  property  by  kill- 
ing trees.  Upon  investigation  this  was 
found  to  be  true  and  Fish  and  Game 
Commissioner  Bartlett  has  designated  a 
wellknown  hunter  and  trapper  of  that 
country  to  thin  out  the  beaver  to  an  ex- 
tent satisfactory  to  the  lumber  company 
which  professes  to  have  no  desire  for 
their  extermination. 

— H.  C.  P. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  CONNECTED  BY  RADIO 

By  Hobart  Pillsbury 


A  man  told  me  the  other  day  that 
the  radio  will  be  a  great  thing  for 
New  Hampshire.  He  said  every 
farm  in  Sullivan  county  except  the 
abandoned  farms  is  now  equipped  with 
radio.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time 
when  the  abandoned  farms  will  be  also 
equipped.  Think  wdiat  it  wnll  mean  to 
the  old  Granite  State  when  abandoned 
farmers  can  sit  in  their  abandoned  farms 
and  listen  in  on  the  most  abandoned 
music  with  perfect  abandon ! 

Of  course  the  radio  has  its  disadvan- 
tages. What  modern  convenience  has 
not?  A  political  club  in  Manchester 
had  quite  a  debate  over  this  the  other 
night.  It  appears  that  the  club  was 
meeting  in  cold  quarters  and  a  motion 
was  made  to  install  a  radiator  in  the 
assembly  room. 

"I  am  opposed  to  installin'  one  of 
them  things,"  said  an  aggressive  mem- 
ber. "We  had  one  put  in  up  to  our 
house,  and  now  every  Sunday  morning 
the  kids  have  to  listen  to  Methodist  min- 
isters when  they  should  be  studyin'  their 
catechism." 

But  on  the  whole,  the  radio  is  a  good 
thing.  It  is  the  only  thing  so  far  on 
which  Governor  Brown  and  the  honor- 
able council  agree. 

It  is  a  great  thing  for  the  churches  of 
New  Hampshire.  There  is  one  town 
where  four  churches  now  have  a  com- 
bined attendance  in  person  of  57  people 
and  600  are  regular  attendants  via  radio. 
One  is  a  Scotchman  who  takes  ofif  the 
headphones  every  time  the  contribution 
box  is  announced. 

Radio  is  a  wonderful  thing  for  educa- 
tion. The  policy  of  Commissioner  But- 
terfield  and  the  state  board  of  education 
in  centralizing  the  rural  schools  into 
the  urban  schools  may  ultimately  be  ex- 
tended to  centralization  of  all  the  schools 
into  one,  with  lessons  by  radio. 

With  all  the  pupils  taking  their  educa- 
tion at  home  with  the  lessons  coming 
over  the  radio,  the  problem  of  how  to 


give  the  rural  children  as  good  as  the 
city  children  get  and  thus  satisfy  the 
Farm  Bureau  will  be  solved.  Getting 
your  schooling  off  an  antenna  is  certain- 
ly putting  education  on  a  higher  plane. 

See,    saw,    Margery    Daw, 
Borrowed    some    money    off'n    her   paw. 
Bought   the   parts   and    made    her   a    set, 
Has'nt    heard    a    darn    thing   yet. 

Radio  is  a  great  boon  to  prohibition. 
All  the  tubes  run  on  dry  cells  now — 
who  uses   a  wet  battery? 

Radio  will  work  wonders  in  politics. 
Did  you  notice  one  of  the  broadcasting 
programs  last  week  at  Station  NGNG? 

6.  p.  m.  Bedtime  stories  by  Senator 
Moses — "The  World  Court  is  a  Rag 
Doll  of  Diplomacy"  and  "Why  the  Vol- 
stead act  is  a  jackass  statute." 

7  p.  m.  Song  by  the  grand  choir — 
"We're   Oil    Good    Fellows   Together." 

8  p.  m.  "Eight  Hours,"  sung  by 
William  H.  Barry,  John  G.  Winant  and 
Ray  Stevens. 

9  p.  m.  Literary  address  by  Gover- 
nor Fred  Brown — "To  Hell  with  Reso- 
lutions, We  Want  Coal." 

10  p.  m. 

"O!    McAdoo,    my    McAdoo, 

Why   did   you   do 

What  you  did  do," 
Rendered    by     the     Democratic     state 
committee. 

11  p.  m.  "My  experience  With  Poll 
Taxes,"  by  Charles  W.  Tobey. 

Radio  is  to  be  of  immense  benefit  to 
other  interests  of  the  state.  Take  the 
tax  reformers,  for  instance.  By  taking 
radio  so  much  per  meter  or  so  much  per 
broadcast  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  ob- 
viate the  rule  of  proportion  and  get  at 
the  intangibles.  What  is  more  intangi- 
ble than  a  radio  message?  Take  the 
radio  taxes  and  put  them  into  a  fund 
to  reimburse  farmers  for  damage  to  ap- 
ple trees  caused  by  partridges. 

The  only  danger  I  see  in  over-taxing 
radio  is  that  a  good  many  of  these 
radios  are  already  going  into  the  hands 
of  receivers, 
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"For  zuliilc  the  tired  zvaves  vainly  breaking 

Seein  here  no  painful  inch  to  gain, 
Far  back  through  creek  and  inlet  making 

Comes  silent  flooding  in,  the  main." 

— Clough. 

These  words  symbolize  his  slow,  sure 
advance.  It  is  a  story  of  progress  and 
of  patience,  the  story  of  the  pendulum 
one  tick  at  a  time,  the  story  of  the  ladder 
one  round  at  a  time,  no  jumps.  It  is  a 
story  of  quality  not  quantity.  It  is  a 
short  story.  In  his  inaugural  to  the 
Massachusetts  Senate,  the  shortest  in 
history,  forty- four  words,  he  said: 

"Be   Brief." 
It  is  an  honest  story.     It  is  a  good  deal 
of  a  story.     The  story  of  the  boy  is  the 
story  of  the  man. 

He  was  a  plain  boy  on  a  plain  farm. 
As  a  boy  farming  was  a  part  of  his  busi- 
ness. As  a  man  it  became  his  avocation. 
Hence  he  knows  the  plain  people.  He 
is  one  of  them,  for  his  atmosphere  is  a 

simple  one. 

*  *  * 

It  has  always  been  his  purpose,  in 
his   own   words,   to   do   the   day's   work. 


Not  only  this  but  with  an  eye  for  to- 
morrow. Hence,  he  has  always  been 
prepared,  never  unprepared.  His  atti- 
tude toward  life  has  been  a  serious  one, 
alive  to  its  responsibilities.  He  has 
looked  upon  avocation  as  justified  only 
as  a  method  for  recuperation  for  work. 
His  only  sports  have  been  his  love  of 
nature  and  walking.  His  teachers  say 
he  was  a  good  student.  His  father  says 
that  he  never  had  to  tell  him  what  to  do. 

When  a  small  boy,  he  got  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  for  he  remem- 
bered that  he  had  not  filled  the  wood 
bin,  one  of  his  duties. 
When  he  studied  law,  it  was  in  the  inde- 
pendent atmosphere  of  a  law  office  and 
not  in  a  law  school  because  he  had  more 
character    than    money.     When    he    was 
a   State    Senator   in    1913   he  showed   as 
great    familiarity    with    a    long,    intricate 
railroad  bill  in  his  charge  as  the  lawyers 
who  were  hired  to  pass  it  or  defeat  it. 
He  had  as  intelligent  and  as  detailed  a 
knowledge  of  the  bills  he  had  to  pass  on 
as  any  man  in  the  State  House.    He  sees 
only  one  side  of  a  question,   its  merits.- 
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When   he   was   on   the   stump    for  Vice-  He   says   that   his    folks   are   happy   and 
President  he  said  that  he  longed  to  be  at  contented,     belong     to     themselves,     live 
home  and  at  work.    His  speeches  he  has  within   their   income   and    fear   no   man. 
always  written  in  long  hand  before  they  It   was    his    father   whom    he    asked   to 
were    typed    and    delivered.     He    is    the  administer  to  him  the  oath  of  office  of 
last  to  extemporize,  so  that  what  he  says  President,  by  the  light  of  a  lamp  in  the 
stands.  little    white    cottage    which    will    always 
*             *           ^  live    in    history.     His    only   words    were 
He   is   silent    by   inheritance.     This  to  his  wife :  "Grace,  get  another  lamp." 
quality  he  has  made  little  effort  to  And    there    was    ligil>t.     Greater    power 
live  down,  for  he  has  preferred   a  and   greater   distinction   has   never  come 
life  of  much    thought    to  a  life    of  to  anyone  among  simpler  surroundings. 
any  chatter.  It    is    a    symbol    of    the    democracy    of 
He  is  quick  to  act.     There  ought  to  be  American  institutions  which  will  always 
more   men  in   the   public   service   known  live    in    history,    that    opportunity    and 
not  by  what  they  say  but  by  what  they  honor  are  open  to  all. 
do,  more  thinkers  and  doers,  fewer  talk-  The  little  white   cottage   will  never 
ers.     He  talks  only  when  he  has  some-  die.     It  staged  a  drama  which  zvill 
thing  to   say,  but  he   listens   respectfully  forever   thrill   every   American   citi- 
whether   there   is   something   to   hear   or  sen,     from     the     plutocrat    to     the 
not.     Those    who    think    they    interview  ploughman- 
him,    simply    interview    themselves.     He  His   wife   is   a  woman   of   cheer,   tact 
never    writes    when    he    can    talk.        He  and    efficient    cooperation.        They    met 
never  talks  when    he  can  nod.        Once  when  she  was  a  school  teacher  in  North- 
when  he  sought  by   telephone   the  pres-  hampton.       His  boys  have  inherited  the 
ence    of    his    wife    in    Boston,    he    said  spirit  of  preparation.     They  were  in  the 
simply:  "Hop  home."       Those  energies  public    schools    at    Northampton.     To    a 
which     many     men     throw     into     their  playmate  who  wondered  why  the  son  of 
mouths,    he   conserves    for    thought    and  a   President  was   at  work  on   a  tobacco 
for  action.  plantation,  the  latter  said:  "Gee,  I  guess 
He  was  originally  diffident,   which  he  you'd   work    if   you    had     my     father." 
has  not  completely  lived  down.       When  The  other  son  was  in  1923  at  the  Dev- 
as  a  boy  he  heard  stranger  voices  in  the  ens  Camp,  though  under  age. 
kitchen,  he  found  it  hard  to  go  through  Some  look  upon  him,  in  the  crude  col- 
the    door    to   meet   them.     This    is    why  loquial,   as   a   political   accident.     In   the 
some  look  upon  him  as  cold.     And  yet  thirty-one   years    since    his   majority,    he 
when  he  became   President,   he  wrote   a  has  held  public  office  twenty-two  years, 
love  letter  to  James  Lucey  of  which  an  He   is   now  in   his   fifteenth   consecutive 
emotional  woman  would  have  been  proud,  year.        He    has    been    appointed,    nomi- 
When  Governor  Cox  succeeded  him,  he  nated  and  elected  to  public  office,   forty 
found  tucked  under   his  desk  blotter  at  times.     He   has   never   been    defeated, 
the  State  House  a  tender  note  from  his  He   has  ahvays   been   led    by   Fate, 
predecessor.     On  the  inside  he  is  warm-  which  means  simply  that  his  oppor- 


* 


*  *  tunities  have    been  great    but   that 

He  has  always  shown  fidelity  not  only  his    capacity    to    see     and    to    seize 

to   his      work   but,    more,      to   his      two  them  has  been  greater. 

mothers,  to  his  father,  to  his  wife  and  His    epochal    opportunities,    in    growing 

to   his  sons.     His  greatest   proclamation  order,   which   he   has  been  quick  to   see 

as     Governor     was     his     Lincoln     Day  and  to  seize,  have  been  five  in  number, 

proclamation,    for    he,    too,    had    known  First,   it    was  John   C.   Hammond    who 

the     influence      of      a     great       mother  happened  to  hear  him  deliver  the  Grove 

and  the  atmosphere  of   a  simple  home.  Oration  at  Amherst  in   1895.     He  then 
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invited  him  into  his  office  to  study  law. 
Second,  the  President  of  the  State  Sen- 
ate was  unexpectedly  defeated  for  re- 
election in  1913-  Within  two  days  he 
was  assured  of  the  succession.  Third, 
in  1914  Frank  Waterman  Stearns  cross- 
ed his  path.  In  1915  he  became  His 
First  Ally. 

Fourth,  in  1919  came  the  Boston 
Police  Strike. 
This  issue  in  1920,  in  the  well-chosen 
words  of  the  Reverend  E.  T.  Sullivan, 
D.  D.,  "revealed"  him  into  the  Vice- 
Presidency.  Fifth,  the  death  of  War- 
ren Harding  made  him  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  conditions  sought 
him.  He  did  not  seek  them.  All  men 
must  recognize  the  merit  of  a  man  who 
has  been  honored  by  public  office  in  the 
intelligent  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, from  the  lowest  to  the  highest, 
for  eighteen  years  without  a  'defeat. 
Chance  did  not  make  him  what  he  is. 
No   President  has  equalled   his  years   in 

city  and  state  government. 

*  *  * 

The  police  strike  of  1919  gave  him 
his  great  issue,  law  and  order- 
The  issue  of  the  strike  was  the  demand 
by  the  police  of  the  right  to  affiliate  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
at  the  same  time  to  hold  their  positions 
on  the  force.  These  demands  were  re- 
fused them.  On  this  issue,  two-thirds 
of  the  force  had  struck.  The  city  was 
defenceless  and  helpless.  Those  only 
know  the  exigencies  of  the  hour  who 
lived  in  it.  The  Police  Commissioner, 
Edwin  Upton  Curtis,  and  the  Governor 
stood  firm-  The  militia  was  called  out. 
Law  and  order  was  re-established. 
These  policemen  were  never  reinstated. 
A  largely  new  force,  mostly  world-war 
veterans,  was  created,  which  remains 
non-unionized.  The  splendid  public 
service,  at  a  crisis,  of  these  two  high 
public  officers  is  generally  recognized. 
Edwin  Upton  Curtis,  now  dead,  did 
much  to  glorify  the  administration  of 
the  Governor.  He  became  the  second  of 
the  two  allies. 

It  is  significant  that  the  Hon.  Herbert 


Parker,  brilliant  and  with  a  fine  sense 
of  honor,  then  counsel  to  the  Com- 
missioner and  zealous  of  the  Commis- 
sioner's high  public  service  and  close  to 
the  situation,  says  of  the  Governor:  "He 
stood  revealed  as  a  true  leader  of  men, 
of  patriotism,  courage  and  wisdom, 
proven  through  the  trial  of  faith  and  of 
conflict."  Then  Mr.  Lodge,  a  master 
of  diction  unexcelled,  said  of  him: 
"Here's  to  the  pilot  who  weathered  the 
storm."  It  was  the  police  strike  and  its 
issue,  law  and  order,  as  set  out  in  his 
greatest  words : 

''There  is  no  right  to  strike  against 
the  public  safety  by  anybody,  any- 
tvhere,  anytime." 
which  revealed  him  into  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency.      He    showed    a    wise    courage, 
here,  as  he  later  showed  a  wise  courage 
in  his   first   Presidential  message,  in  his 
clean-cut,    determined    attitude    towards 
bristling  issues,  which  he  is  as  zealous  to 
establish  as  he  is  quick  to  enunciate. 

He  has  lived  out  the  words:  "Seest 
thou  a  man  diligent  in  his  ])usiness.  He 
shall  stand  before  kings."  The  country 
has  probably  never  seen  a  man  prominent 
in  public  life  like  him.  No  one  thinks  of 
opposing  him  and  his  great  honors  have 
come  to  him,  he  has  not  sought  them. 
He  has  never  been  known  to  make  the 
usual  moves  towards  political  prefer- 
ment. Most  men  impress  one  with  try- 
ing to  shape  their  own  political  fortunes, 
he  appears  indifferent.  He  has  been 
content  to  rest  his  political  hopes,  if  he 
has  had  any,  on  the  political  duties  he 
has  had  to  perform,  however  humble. 
His  first  political  office,  a  Councilman  in 
Northampton  in  1829,  the  lowest  under 
our  form  of  government,  interested  him 
simply  as  a  privilege  to  give  and  not  as 
an  opportunity  to  get.  The  great  reason 
for  his  political  success  is  his  own  per- 
sonality, which  appeals  to  one  not  for 
what  it  appears  to  be  but  for  what  it  is. 
Unlike  most  politicians  he  does  not  play 
a  part,  he  is  himself.  He  moves  quietly 
and  efficiently. 

*  *  * 

He  has  shown  independence  as  a  legis- 
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lator  and  is  quick  to  stand  by  the  weak 
when  they  are  right  and  to  leave  power 
when  it  is  wrong.  When  he  was  in  the 
House  in  1908,  the  press  of  his  district 
said  of  him,  that  he  was  entitled  to  the 
thanks  of  the  wage-earners  for  his  man- 
ly defense  of  their  interests.  When  he 
was  Governor,  the  legislative  represen- 
tative of  the  trainmen  said  of  him,  that 
no  man  had  been  as  fair  as  he-  And 
yet  at  the  same  time  big  business  also 
believes  in  him.  He  has  had  as  little 
newspaper  notice  as  any  man  of  his 
prominence.  This  has  been  because  he 
has  avoided  it.  His  speeches  are  unique 
and  strong  for  their  thought  and  for 
their  epigrammatic  brevity.  His  politi- 
cal strength  has  made  the  public  curious 
to  study  the  personality  of  the  only  man 
of  that  kind  they  have  seen.  The  more 
of  the  man  they  studied,  the  more  of  a 
man  they  found.  To  him  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  political  office  is  not  an  atmos- 
phere for  stories  and  the  distribution  of 
cigars,  but  an  atmosphere  for  work.  To 
him  a  political  opportunity  is  a  business 
responsibility.  He  has  a  maximum  of 
business,  a  minimum  of  froth.  He  has 
patience,  tenacity  and  self-control. 

As  Lieutenant-Governor  and  as  Vice- 
President  he  was  loyal  to  his  Chiefs  to 
a  degree  too  seldom  found  among  his 
predecessors.  When  he  was  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Governor  McCall  said  that 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  stood  with  him 
in  the  Council  even  when  the  votes  were 
8  to  2  against  them. 

His  loyalty  to  President  Harding  is 
a  recent  fact.     He  sat  zvith  the  Cabi- 
net by  the  characteristic  courtesy  of 
the  President,  for  zvhich  opportunity 
of   preparation    he   and    the   country 
are  under  a  deep   obligation   to   the 
-cvisdoni  of  this  Christian  gentleman. 
His  life  has  enabled  him  to  know  and 
to  understand  all  sorts   of  men,   for  he 
has  been  of  them.     These  men  made  him 
Governor,    for   they    liked    him    for    his 
originality,    his   modesty,   his    democracy 
and  his  ability.     Most   men  are  content 
to   be   honored   by   the   office  they   seek. 
He    gives   a   dignity    to    the    many    high 


honors  which  have  seemed  naturally  to 
come  to  him.  He  is  more  of  an  asset  to 
public  office  than  public  office  is  an  asset 
to  him.  He  is  a  character  exceeded  by 
none  in  interest  for  study,  still  incom- 
plete, probably  always  incomplete.  He 
has  the  charm  of  mystery  which  appeals. 
An  issue  hurried  him  into  the  Vice- 
Presidency.  Greater  responsibilities 
stimulate  further  analysis.  He  is  a 
student  of  political  economy.  He  is  a 
student  of  philosophy.  He  is  led  by 
logic  and  not  by  emotion,  by  fidelity  and 
not  by  ambition.  He  supplements  lead- 
ership with  cooperation.  He  sets  his 
compass  not  only  for  to-day  but  also  for 
to-morrow  and  for  a  course  beyond  the 
line  of  the  horizon.  Those  who  study 
him  know  him,  turn  to  him,  rely  on  him. 
They  only  know  him,  for  his  virtues  he 
does  not  radio.  The  people  see  in  him 
one  of  their  own. 

TJie  powerfid  turn  to  him  because 
lie  is  an  intellectual  aristocrat  and 
the  weak  because  he  is  also  farm 
born. 
The  man  is  a  mixture  of  merit  and  mod- 
esty. He  presents  a  unique,  marked 
contrast,  to  a  degree  touched  only  by 
Lincoln  in  the  history  of  the  country- 
He  is  the  mightiest  ruler  on  earth  and 
at  the  same  time  a  plain  citizen.  In 
times  when  the  strong  too  often  yield 
to  the  temptation  of  arrogance,  in  him 
power  and  simplicity  walk  hand  in  hand, 
a  too  scarce  virtue.  Hence,  the  great 
and  the  small  look  upon  him  as  one  of 
their  own.  He  met  the  great  issue,  law 
and  order.  He  recognizes  that  law  is 
but  the  will  of  the  people  which  he  suc- 
cessfully sets  out  to  arouse.  He  has  the 
strength  of  a  deep  running  river.  He 
has  an  inset  religious  faith. 

Of  such  is  he.     He  has  made  his  five 

talents  ten.     Providence  has  led  him  on, 

made     strong     allies     his     handmaidens, 

made  his  paths  straight.     Law  and  order 

revealed   him    into   the   Vice-Presidency. 

He  nozv  Jiolds  the  highest  office  on 

earth  by  virtue  of  a  title  greater  than 

tlmt  of  any  electorate.       God  made 

him  President. 


VETERANS'  ADJUSTED  COMPENSATION  ACT. 

TO  BE  OR  NOT  TO  BE. 

Feeling  is  running  very  high  in  New  Hampshire  as  elsewhere  upon  the  proposed 
adjusted  compensation  act,  or  as  it  is  commonly,  though  incorrectly  called,  Bonus  Bill. 
As  the  fifth  in  its  series  of  controversies,  the  Granite  Monthly  presents  the  two 
articles  which  follow:  The  argument  for  the  hill  is  presented  hy  State  Adjutant  George 
VV.  Morrill  of  the  American  Legion.  The  Hon.  Stephen  M.  Wheeler,  representative 
from  the  town  of  Atkinson,  and  himself  a  member  of  the  legion,  states  his  reasons  for 
opposing   the   act. 

For  the  Bill 

By  Adjutant  George  W.  Morrill 

''George  Washington  has  never  been  called  a  'treasury  raider'  yet  he  asked 
for  and  obtained  for  his  soldiers  an  adjustment  of  compensation  of  $100  each." 


A 


NY  discussion  for  or  against  the  The  hill  is  intended  to  be  an  acknowl- 
Veterans'  Adjusted  Compensation  edgement  upon  the  part  of  the  govern- 
Bill  should  be  preceded  by  a  brief      ment  that  the  wage  paid  the  veteran  was 


statement  as  to  the  provisions  of  the 
measure.  This  is  necessary  in  view  of 
the  general  ignorance  as  to  exactly  what 
the  bill  contemplates,  an  ignorance  which 
has,  the  writer  of  this  article  believes, 
been  deliberately  fostered  and  encour- 
aged by  an  opposition  which  is  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  strongest,  financially, 
that  has  ever  been  opposed  to  any  con- 
templated law,  and  which  has  never  hesi- 
tated to  twist  facts  and  figures  to  fit  any 
argument  needed  to  accomplish  its  pur- 
pose. While  possibly  not  one  person  in 
a  thousand  has  read  the  bill  itself,  al- 
most  everybody   has,    at    some     time   or 


inadequate  and  not  in  proportion  to  the 
civilian  wage  scale  or  the  unheard  of  ad- 
vance in  the  cost  of  living.  It  is  in 
short  intended  to  correct  an  injustice 
sufifered  by  the  man  whose  very  life  was 
at  stake  during  that  same  period.  The 
veteran  does  not  ask  this  adjustment  as 
a  gift;  it  is  intended  to  be  an  actual  ad- 
justment of  his  wartime  compensation, 
and  the  bonus  viewpoint  is  in  itself  cer- 
tain to  make  impossible  an  impartial  con- 
sideration of  the  subject. 

Here  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  Ad- 
justed Compensation  Bill:  It  provides 
that  each  veteran  shall  receive  for  each 


other,    read    the    misleading    propaganda  day  served  in  this  country  the  sum  of 

against  the  measure,  which  is  being  daily  $1.00,  and  for  each  day  of   foreign  ser- 

published   in  most  of  the  leading  news-  vice,  the  sum  of  $1.25,  provided  that  in 

papers    and    magazines    of    the    country,  no  case  shall   maximums   of   more   than 

and   which   never   actually   discusses   the  $500  for  domestic  and  $625  for  foreign 

exact    contents    of    the    bill,    but    rather  service  be  paid.    And  provided   further, 

condemns    the    whole    thing   as    robbery,  that  from  any  number  of  days  so  served, 

and  fosters  the  belief  that  if  passed  the  there  shall  be  deducted  60  because  of  the 

bill  provides   for   the   payment,   in   cash,  $60    bonus    paid    on    discharge.       This 

of    some    hundreds    of    dollars    to    every  means  that  in  order  to  draw  the  maxi- 

service  man.  mum,  a  soldier  must  have  served  a  total 

The    Adjusted    Compensation    Bill    is  of   560  days,  or  better  than  a  year  and 

intended  to  accomplish  the  very  purpose  a  half.     To  be  entitled  to  an  adjustment 

which    is    indicated    by    its    title.        The  of  $50,  a  veteran  will  have  to  have  serv- 

unofiicial  term  "Bonus  Bill"  is  not  only  ed    110   days.     A   great   number   of   ex- 

tmfair;    it    is    misleading.        The    word  service  men  were  in  the  service  less  than 

"bonus"   implies  a  gift,   unearned.     No-  sixty    days,    and    consequently    will    not 

where    in    the    bill    itself,    either    in    its  benefit  by  this   measure.     On   the  other 

phraseology  or  intent,  is  a  gift  implied,  hand,    comparatively    few    men    were    in 
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uniform  for  a  period  of  560  days.  The 
average  number  of  days  served  is  esti- 
mated by  Congress  to  be  approximately 
290;  considerably  less  than  the  figure 
which  is  brazenly  used  by  the  opposition, 
when  it  estimates  the  cost  upon  a  basis 
of  four  and  a  half  million  men,  each 
drawing  the  maximum. 

The  principal  objection  to  the  bill 
upon  the  part  of  the  average  citizen 
seems  to  be  the  payment  to  the  veteran 
of  all  this  cash  in  one  sum.  This  citi- 
zen will  undoubtedly  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  no  man  draws  cash  unless  he 
is  entitled  to  the  sum  of  $50  or  less, 
when  he  must  take  it.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  adjustment  to  be  paid  un- 
der four  options,  as  follows.  Cash,  to 
those  entitled  to  fifty  dollars  or  less, 
only;  Adjusted  Service  Certificates, 
which  are  in  eiTect,  twenty  year  endow- 
ment policies.  By  this  plan  a  veteran 
will  receive  a  federal  certificate  which 
entitles  him  to  the  sum  due  as  his  ad- 
justment of  compensation,  plus  25%, 
with  4^%  compounded  annually,  and 
payable  at  the  end  of  twenty  years. 
This  option  carries  l)orrowing  privileges 
similar  to  a  commercial  endowment  poli- 
cy. The  third  option  is  the  vocational 
training  feature.  It  allows  to  each  vet- 
eran the  sum  of  $1.75  for  each  day 
served,  minus  the  60,  to  be  used  in  his 
education.  The  fourth  option  provides 
for  farm  or  home  aid ;  under  this  the 
veteran  may  elect  to  apply  his  compen- 
sation toward  the  purchase  or  improve- 
ment of  a  home  or  a  farm.  A  consid- 
eration of  these  options  will  convince 
the  reader  that  the  cash  feature  is  negli- 
ble,  and  every  other  choice  offered  the 
veteran  cannot  fail  to  benefit  him  and 
the  community. 

Is  the  claim  a  just  one?  Is  it  a  fact 
that  the  veteran  of  the  World  War  suf- 
fered financially  because  of  his  service? 
Does  the  country  owe  an  obligation  to 
the  ex-service  man?  When  the  United 
States  entered  the  war  Congress  immedi- 
ately increased  the  pay  of  the  private 
soldier   from   fifteen   to   thirty   dollars   a 


month,  because  of  the  increased  cost  of 
living  and  the  reduced  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar.  The  soldier  entered  the 
service,  he  was  required  to  allot  fifteen 
dollars,  or  one-half  of  his  pay  to  his  de- 
pendants. He  was  obliged  to  pay  around 
$6.50  a  month  for  his  War  Risk  Insur- 
ance, and  every  soldier  was  required  to 
carry  payments  upon  at  least  one  Lib- 
erty Bond  at  a  time.  As  a  result  of 
these  usual  reductions,  he  probably  aver- 
aged to  draw  a  sum  around  four  or  five 
dollars  per  month.  Upon  discharge  he 
received  what  pay  was  due  him,  plus  a 
$60  bonus  which  was  insuffici|ent  for 
whatever  purpose  it  might  have  been  in- 
tended, and  which  by  the  way,  is  to  be 
deducted  as  explained  above.  In  the 
meantime,  the  $15.00  which  was  deduct- 
ed from  his  pay  as  an  allotment,  was 
matched  by  the  government  with  a  like 
amount,  and  forwarded  to  his  depend- 
ant, who  certainly  could  not  exist  upon 
any  such  sum  without  other  income.  The 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living  did  not 
cease  with  the  entry  of  the  United  States 
into  the  war ;  on  the  contrary,  it  grew  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  but  the  pay  of  the 
soldier  remained  the  same. 

The  man  who  stayed  at  home  did  his 
bit  to  win  the  war.  When  the  cost  of 
living  advanced,  his  wages  or  salary 
kept  pace,  and  were  sometimes  increased 
out  of  all  proportion.  He  came  out  of 
the  war,  in  most  cases,  better  off  finan- 
cially than  at  the  beginning.  He  did  his 
bit,  and  was  financially  rewarded. 
The  soldier  also  did  his  bit,  and  was  not 
only  financially  penalized,  but  in  numer- 
ous cases  returned  from  service  only  to 
find  his  position  occupied,  and  himself 
consequently  forced  to  make  an  entirely 
new  start.  The  veteran  has  had  to  make 
a  financial  sacrifice  in  order  to  serve  his 
country,  and  he  has  not  been  able  to  es- 
tablish himself  in  that  position  which 
he  would  have  occupied,  had  he  not 
served. 

The  general  conception,  or  rather 
misconception,  of  the  Adjusted  Com- 
pensation Bill  seems  to  be  that  cash  only 
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will  Ije  paid,  that  the  country  cannot  af- 
ford to  meet  the  oljligation,  that  no  tax 
reduction  can  be  possi])le  with  it,  and 
that  the  asking  for  it  by  the  veteran  is 
an  attempt  to  commercialize  patriotism. 
This  article  has  already  disillusioned  the 
cash  objectors.  And  that  the  country 
can  now  afford  the  amount  is  becoming 
more  evident  every  day.  In  this  con- 
nection it  might  1)6  well  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  every  one  of  our  late 
allies,  much  poorer  financially  than  we. 
has  already  recognized  and  met  the  ob- 
ligation. Again  let  us  not  forget  that 
immediately  after  the  Armistice,  Con- 
gress paid  an  adjustment  of  comi)ensa- 
tion  to  the  railroads  totalling  $824,000.- 
000,  adjusted  the  compensation  of  war 
contractors  to  the  tune  of  $700,000,000, 
and  paid  to  civilian  government  em- 
ployees a  bonus  which  has  totalled  to 
date  $265,000,000.  The  Veterans'  Ad- ' 
justed  Compensation  Bill  will  cost 
$80,000,000  a  }ear,  according  to  esti- 
mates of  Treasury  Department  officials, 
accepted  as  correct  by  Congress. 

The  Mellon  tax  reduction  program 
contemplates  a  reduction  totalling 
$329,000,000  annually.  The  veteran 
has  been  most  careful  to  express  no 
opinion  as  to  the  means  of  financing  the 
bill.  This  tax  program  however  will  re- 
duce the  taxes  of  the  millionaire  class, 
those  with  vearlv  incomes  of  over 
$50,000,  by  about  $83,000,000.  It  is  to 
be  presumed  that  possibly  these  incomes 
were  at  least  not  injured  because  of  the 
war.  That  both  tax  reduction  and  the 
Adjusted  Compensation  Bill  are  possi- 
ble, is  the  contention  of  certain  congres- 
sional   leaders. 

The  "commercialization  of  patriotism" 
argument  is  probably  the  most  ridiculous 
of  all.  Never  in  the  one  hundred  and 
forty  years  of  the  history  of  the  United 
States  has  the  principle  of  adjusted  com- 
pensation for  the  veteran  been  ques- 
tioned. George  Washington  has  never 
been  called  a  "treasury  raider,"  yet  he 
asked  for  and  obtained  for  his  soldiers 
an  adjustment  of  compensation  of  $100 
each.         Washington     himself     received 


compensation  which  included  $6'4,000  in 
cash,  3,000  acres  of  land,  and  fifty  shares 
of  stock  in  the  Potomac  Canal  Company, 
Lafayette  received  from  Congress 
$200,000  above  all  pay  and  allowances 
due  him,  and  200,000  acres  of  land  in 
addition.  Abraham  Lincoln  not  only  ad- 
vocated and  signed  pension  bills  for  the 
civil  war  veterans,  he  also  applied  for 
and  received  compensation  for  his  own 
service  as  a  captain  in  the  Black  Hawk 
War.  Compensation  in  advance  was 
the  rule  in  the  Civil  War.  bounties  of 
$100  and  travel  pay  being  allowed  for  a 
year's  enlistment.  Later  in  the  war 
bounties  as  high  as  $1,500  were  paid. 
The  veterans  of  every  war  in  our  his- 
tory have  received  pensions,  those  for 
the  Revolution  equalling  $65,864,640,  for 
the  War  of  1812  $45^000,000,  and  for 
the  Mexican  War.  $33,000,000.  Pretty 
respectable  sums  in  those  days. 

The  greatest  enemy  of  the  Adjusted 
Compensation  Bill  is  and  has  been  Mr. 
Andrew  W.  Mellon,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  He  has  been  largely  respon- 
sible in  the  prevention  of  its  passage,  and 
in  his  efforts  he  has  been  guilty  of 
some  grievous  "errors,"  errors  which 
have  nevertheless  resulted  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  object.  In  January, 
1922,  he  informed  Congress,  they  were 
then  considering  this  bill,  that  the  fiscal 
year  would  show  a  deficit  of  24.000.000. 
On  June  30.  the  Treasurv  showed  a  sur- 
plus' of  $313,000,000.  He  undoubtedly 
fiu'nished  the  material  for  President 
Harding's  veto  message  which  stated 
that  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  and  for 
fotu"  or  five  years  to  come,  the  cotmtry 
would  have  to  face  a  deficit  of  $650.- 
000,000.  That  fiscal  vear  ended  with  a 
surplus  of  $309,000,000.  In  all,  Mr. 
Mellon  has  made  errors  in  his  estimates, 
and  always  in  opposition  to  adjusted 
compensation  for  the  veteran,  which 
reach  the  astounding  total  of  $1,596,000,- 
000.  The  case  of  Mr.  Mellon  is  cited 
as  an  indication  of  some  of  the  methods 
being  used  by  the  opposition.  It  should 
also  be  mentioned  that  this  gentleman, 
in  view  of  his  present  surplus  of  $313,- 
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000.000  per  year,  has  now  disputed  the  experts  and  accepted  without  question 
estimated  cost  of  the  liill,  that  of  $80,-  for  two  years,  and  submits  his  own  new 
000,000   a   year,    a    figure    furnished    by      estimate  of  something  Hke  $225,000,000. 


Against  the  Bill 

By  Stephen  M.  Wheeler 

"The  bonus  ivill  come  sometime  in  the  form  of  pensions.     If  it  came  nozv  it 
is  only  adding  another  burden  onto  an  already  unbearable  load." 


IT  would  seem  that  the  editor,  in  re- 
questing from  me  an  article  in  op- 
position to  adjusted  compensation  de- 
sires not  an  argument  such  as  some  ex- 
})ert  statistician  trained  in  these  matters 
might  produce,  but  an  honest  opinion 
from  a  plain  American  citizen,  who  is 
sincere  in  his  belief  in  voicing  his  opinion 
against  the  bonus. 

The  Adjusted  Compensation  bill  which 
has  been  before  Congress  in  its  various 
forms  nearly  every  session  since  the  close 
of  the  war,  has  had  a  stormy  career.  I 
know  of  no  other  measure  that  has  caus- 
ed weak  kneed  congressmen  and  sena- 
tors to  endeavor  to  stand  on  both  sides, 
side  step  and  stand  in  the  middle  at  the 
same  time,  than  has  the  bonus  bill.  It 
is  a  bill  which  on  its  face  has  a  tremen- 
dous appeal  to  the  great  masses  of 
people,  hence.  Congress  with  its  eyes  on 
home  pastures,  played  that  good  politi- 
cal game  dubljed  l)y  George  Duncan  as 
"passing  the  buck." 

The  bill  has  been  passed  by  the  House 
on  various  occasions  and  passed  to  the 
Senate,  the  Senate  finally  passed  the  buck 
to  President  Harding,  who  did  the  most 
courageous  act  in  his  career  by  vetoing 
it,  as  he  said  he  would  if  it  carried  no 
provisions  for  self  financing. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  present  ses- 
sion of  Congress  the  bill  has  been  in- 
troduced again — practically  in  the  same 
form  as  when  vetoed  by  President  Hard- 
ing. After  Teapot  Dome  simmers  down 
and  tax  reduction  bills  are  out  of  the 
way  the  House  will  train  its  guns  on  Ad- 
justed Compensation. 

The  bill  for  adjusted  compensation 
has  thousands  of   champions  and   thou- 


sands of  opponents.  I  believe  that  the 
champions  of  this  measure  are  moved 
by  no  other  motive  than  the  best  interests 
of  the  country.  I  believe  also  that  the 
opponents  of  this  ImII  should  be  accorded 
the  same  measure  of  fairness.  I  am  op- 
posed to  a  soldier's  bonus  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  because  I  believe  the  prin- 
ciple is  wrong,  and  secondly,  because  I 
believe  there  is  a  growing  demand  for 
reduction  of  taxation. 

AVhat  red  blooded  American  citizen 
can  read  the  pages  of  history  without 
tingling  with  pride?  American  patriots 
have  fought  for  one  principle,  from  Bun- 
ker Hill  to  Flander's  Fields,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  immortal  Paul  Revere  will 
ride  forever.  We  have  demonstrated  to 
the  world  that  we  do  not  fight  for  con- 
quest. American  men  have  not  fought 
and  died  because  they  were  paid  to  do 
so  or  because  they  expected  to  receive 
further  rewards.  I  acknowledge  the 
debt  we  owe  to  our  soldiers  and  sailors, 
but  such  a  debt  can  never  be  balanced 
by  dollars  and  cents.  We  still  owe  such 
debts  to  every  American  who  has  ever 
fought  for  liberty. 

Thousands  of  men  came  out  of  the 
war  broken  in  health  and  in  spirit. 
There  is  no  more  important  duty  facing 
the  government  to-day,  than  the  care  of 
our  disabled  veterans.  The  care  must 
be  of  the  best,  and  generous  compensation 
should  be  paid.  The  government  has  al- 
ready spent  over  a  billion  in  hospitaliza- 
tion and  there  are  at  present  over  23,000 
men  under  government  care. 

A  great  percentage  of  the  men  coming 
out  of  the  service  sound,  mentally  and 
physically  are  in  the  prime  of  life,  ready 
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and  willing  to  work  and,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve, desire  to  place  themselves  in  the 
position  of  dependants  to  this  country.  I 
believe  the  time  to  reward  these  men 
should  come  when  they  are  past  labor. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  real  object  of 
the  bonus  is  to  prepare  for  the  future, 
but  I  can  not  help  but  believe  it  will  de- 
feat its  real  purpose.  Thousands  of  men 
under  the  present  system  will  turn  their 
certificates  into  cash  as  soon  as  it  is 
available.  Youth  never  thinks  of  old  age 
and  I  firmly  believe  a  pension  system 
later  in  life  would  be  a  more  suitable 
reward  than  a  bonus,  the  direct  result  of 
which  financially  no  one  can  foretell  to 
any  certain  degree  at  the  present   time. 

During  the  war  we  were  obliged  to 
be  the  banker,  butcher,  baker  and  candle- 
stick maker  for  the  rest  of  the  Allies. 
We  came  out  of  the  war  with  a  national 
debt  of  over  $24,000,000,000.00,  which 
has  been  reduced  to  nearlv  $22,000,000,- 
000.00.  or  over  $200.00  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  this  country.  To 
the  average  person  who  can  read  and 
write  and  can  understand  that  two  and 
two  make  four,  the  result  is  startling  to 
say  the  least. 

There  has  been  a  growing  demand  for 
a  nation-wide  reduction  of  taxes.  The 
governors  of  nearly  every  state  in  the 
union  are  urging  their  legislatures  to  ex- 
ercise the  strictest  of  economy.  It  was 
estimated  that  under  the  bonus  bill  which 
was  vetoed  by  President  Harding,  if  all 
beneficiaries  had  taken  certificates  it 
proposed  to  issue  the  plan  would  cost 
annually  $225,000,000  for  the  first  year 
and  a  total  of  $5,400,000,000.00.  Some 
men  got  rich  over  the  war,  hundreds  of 
new  millionaires  were  made.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  these  men  cannot  be  made 
to  pay.  The  result  of  the  situation  is 
that  the  buck  is  passed  again  and  it  is 
the  common  people  who  carry  the  bur- 
den. Millions  of  hard  working  men  and 
women,  including  thousands  of  ex-ser- 
vice men,  already  carry  too  great  a  bur- 
den  of   taxation    and   should    begin    to 


realize  that  it  is  themselves  who  always 
pay  the  freight. 

In  order  to  meet  a  rapidly  increasing 
foreign  competition  we  must  reduce  our 
debt  and  shave  our  expenditures  to  the 
lowest  possible  hair. 

Secretary  Mellon  of  the  Treasury  de- 
clares we  can  reduce  taxes,  our  budget 
$323,000,000  this  year,  without  the 
bonus.  If  the  bonus  is  adopted  it  will 
retard  any  substantial  reduction  for 
many  years  to  come.  I  believe  there  is 
no  measure  better  calculated  to  promote 
the  well  being  and  happiness  of  the 
whole  country  than  tax  reduction. 

To  those  of  you  who  believe  with  all 
your  heart  in  adjusted  compensation  I 
ask  you  to  consider  for  a  moment  the 
conditions  of  the  country  and  the  world 
in  general.  During  the  war  people  got 
into  the  habit  of  thinking  in  terms  of 
millions  and  billions.  We  read  so  much 
of  the  tremendous  expenditures  in  the 
papers  that  it  even  began  to  have  its  ef- 
fect within  our  own  communities  in  our 
own  personal  affairs  and  in  town  affairs 
as  well.  Taxes  in  our  towns  and  cities 
mounted  higher  and  higher,  the  legisla- 
ture taxed  anything  and  everything,  un- 
til at  last  people  have  begun  to  realize 
it  is  about  time  to  get  back  to  earth  again. 
If  we  are  going  to  reduce  taxes  let  it  be 
so  substantial  that  even  you  and  I  will 
feel  the  effect.  The  bonus  will  come 
sometime,  if  it  came  now  it  is  only  add- 
ing another  burden  onto  an  already  un- 
bearable load.  I  ask  any  fair  minded 
man  if  a  country  free  from  bonded  in- 
debtedness isn't  a  better  present  to  hand 
down  to  the  future  generation,  than  the 
already  heavy  burden,  plus  added  im- 
provements ? 

Able  bodied  ex-service  men  do  not 
need  the  bonus.  It  is  far  better  to  his 
welfare  to  reduce  our  taxes  so  an  honest 
industry  may  live,  and  give  an  honest 
day's  work  to  them  who  seek  it,  than  to 
place  a  burden  of  taxation  upon  his 
shoulders  that  he  and  his  children  and 
his  children's  children  will  have  to  carry. 


STATE  TREASURER  FARRAND'S 
THREE  FAVORITE  STORIES 

L.  M.  A. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  know  the  favorite  stories  and  anecdotes  of 
famous  men,  especially  those  public  speakers  who  have  a  large  fund  at  their 
command.  This  page  of  stories  by  some  prominent  New  Hampshire  figure 
will  be  a  feature  of  the  Granite  Monthly. 


GEORGE  E. 
FARRAND. 
New  Hamp- 
shire's state  treas- 
urer, can  cease  the 
grind  of  business 
long  enough  to  en- 
joy a  good  yarn. 
He  says  he  hasn't 
three  favorite  stories 
for  when  he  hears 
a  good  one  it  doesn't 
remain  in  his  mem- 
ory long,  l)ut  he 
gives  the  following 
which  he  said  amus- 
ed him  when  he 
heard  them : 

"When  our  present 
Governor  was  cam- 
paigning, he  referred  to  the  tremendous 
Republican  majority  of  1920  and  Dem- 
ocratic expectation  for  the  campaign 
then  being  fought.  He  told  about  two 
teams  of  colored  players  who  were  hav- 
ing a  baseball  game.  A  spectator  arriving 
late,  passing  along  the  edge  of  the  field 
carried  on  a  conversation  with  the  left 
fielder  and  the  following  dialogue  took 
place :  'Hullo  Sam,  who's  ahead  ?'  Sam 
replied:  'They  are,  thirty-six  to  nothin'.' 
'Gosh!  You're  gwine  to  get  an  awful 
beatin'.'  'I  dunno,'  said  Sam,  'We 
ain't  come  to  de  bat  yet.'"  The  story 
proved  appropriate  and  prophetic,  for 
when  Governor  Brown  came  to  the  bat, 
he  succeeded  in  smashing  out  a  victory. 
"I  recently  met  a  colonel  of  a  southern 


regmient  of  engi- 
neers who  spoke  of 
his  experiences  in  the 
Argonne  and  said 
that  one  day  a  heavy 
fusillade  came  over 
and  they  took  the 
nearest  refuge  to  be 
found.  He  was  be- 
hind a  tree  and  near 
him  behind  another 
tree  was  one  of  his 
doughboys  who  call- 
ed out :  'Say,  Col- 
onel !  There's  some- 
thing l:)esides  work 
that  makes  y  o  u 
sweat.'  " 

"My  third  story  is 
about  the  chairman 
of  a  meeting  held  in  a  western  town  at 
which  various  local  speakers  were  to  ap- 
pear. It  was  decided  to  ask  one  of  the 
hoys  who  had  been  in  France  to  speak. 
The  young  man  chosen  had  a  fine  record 
for  bravery,  had  been  'over  the  top' 
and  had  been  decorated  for  his  deeds  of 
valor.  He  was,  however,  as  modest  as  he 
was  brave,  and  proved  to  be  a  very  unin- 
teresting speaker.  While  he  was  talking 
the  audience  began  to  straggle  out.  This 
lack  of  interest  exasperated  the  chair- 
man, and  finally  as  several  prepared  to 
slip  away  he  could  contain  himself  no 
longer  and  arose,  rapped  noisily  on  the 
speaker's  desk  and  said:  'Sit  down  gen- 
tlemen !  This  boy's  gone  through  hell 
for  us ;  we  can  do  as  much   for  him.'  " 


AN  ANTHOLOGY  OF  ONE  POEM  POETS 
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ANTHONY  AND  CLEOPATRA 

By  William  Haines  Lytle 
1826—1863 


1  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying, 

Ebbs  the  crimson  life-tide  fast, 
And  the  dark  Plutonian  shadows 

Gather  on  the  evening  blast ; 
Let  thine  arms,  O  Queen,  infold  me ; 

Hush  thy  sobs  and  bow  thine  ear ; 
Listen  to  the  great  heart-secrets, 

Thou,  and  thou  alone,  must  hear. 

Though  my  scarred  and  veteran  legions 

Bear  their  eagles  high  no  more. 
And  my  wrecked  and  scattered  galleys 

Strew  dark  Actium's  fatal  shore ; 
Though  no  glittering  guards  surround  me. 

Prompt  to  do  their  master's  will, 
1  must  perish  like  a  Roman, 

Die  the  great  Triumvir  still. 

Let  not  Caesar's  servile  minions 

Mock  the  lion  thus  laid  low ; 
'Twas  no  foeman's  arm  that  felled  him — 

'Twas  his  own  that  struck  the  blow, — 
His  who,  pillowed  on  thy  bosom. 

Turned  aside  from  glory's  ray — 
His  who,  drunk  with  thy  caresses. 

Madly  threw  a  world  away. 


Should  the  base  plebeian  rabble 

Dare  assail  my  name  at  Rome, 
Where  my  noble  spouse,  Octavia, 

Weeps  within  her  widowed  home, 
Seek  her ;  say  the  gods  bear  witness — 

Altars,  augurs,  circling  wings — 
That   her  blood,   with  mine   commingled, 

Yet  shall  mount  the  throne  of  kings. 

As  for  thee,  star-eyed  Egyptian ! 

Glorious  sorceress  of  the  Nile, 
Light  the  path  to  Stygian  horrors 

With  the  splendors  of  thy  smile. 
Give  the  Caesar  crowns  and  arches. 

Let  his  brow  the  laurel  twine ; 
1  can  scorn  the  Senate's  triumphs, 

Triumphing  in  love  like  thine. 

I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying; 

Hark!   the    insulting   foeman's   cry. 
They  are  coming  I  quick,  my   falchion 

Let  me  front  them  ere  I  die. 
Ah !  no  more  amid  the  battle 

Shall  my  heart  exulting  swell 

Isis  and  Osiris  guard  thee  ! 

Cleopatra,   Rome,   farewell ! 


A  NIGHT  PIECE 

By  Edward  Shanks 

Contemporary 

Come  out  and  walk.     The  last  few  drops  of  light 
Drain  silently  out  of  the  cloudy  blue; 
The  trees  are  full  of  the  dark-stooping  night, 
The  fields  are  wet  with  dew. 

All's  quiet  in  the  wood  but,  far  away, 
Down  the  hillside  and  out  across  the  plain. 
Moves,  with  long  trail  of  white  that  marks  its  way. 
The  softly  panting  train. 

Come  through  the  clearing.     Hardly  now  we  see 
The  flowers,  save  dark  or  light  against  the  grass, 
Or  glimmering  silver  on  a  scented  tree 
That  trembles  as  we  pass. 

Hark  now !     So  far,  so  far.  .  .  .that  distant  song.  . .  . 
Move  not  the  rustling  grasses  with  your  feet. 
The  dusk  is  full  of  sounds,  that  all  along 
The  muttering  boughs  repeat. 

So  far,  so  faint,  we  lift  our  heads  in  doubt. 
Wind,  or  the  blood  that  beats  within  our  ears, 
Has  feigned  a  dubious  and  delusive  note, 
Such  as  a  dreamer  hears. 

Again.  ..  .again !     The   faint  sounds  rise  and  fail. 
So  far  the  enchanted  tree,  the  song  so  low.  . .  . 
A  drowsy  thrush?     A  waking  nightingale? 
Silence.     We  do  not  know. 


A  SIGH 

1835—1921 
By  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford 

It  was  nothing  but  a  rose  I  gave  her 

Nothing  but  a  rose 
Any  wind  might  rob  of  half  its  savor. 

Any  wind  that  blows. 

When  she  took  it  from  my  trembling  fingers 

With  a  hand  as  chill, — 
Ah,  the  flying  touch  upon  them  lingers, 

Stays',  and  thrills  them  still ! 


mmmmm^ 


Withered,   faded,  pressed  between  the  pages, 

Crumi)led  fold  on  fold. — 
Once  it  lay  upon  her  breast,  and  ages 

Cannot  make  it  old ! 


Aziscohos   Dam — Where  a   storage   of   9.6   billion   cubic   feet   is   obtained. 

WOOD  AND  WATER  POWER 

By  Helen  F.  McMillin 
Introduction 

By  Barbara  Bean 

At  a  time  when  much  is  being  said  about  failure  of  our  state  in  the  race  for  eco- 
nomic competency  we  search  with  some  misgiving  for  an  answer  to  glib  assurances 
that  New  Hampshire's  situation,  climate,  soil  and  resources  make  success  impossible 
for  her. 

One  of  New  Hampshire's  successful  business  men  is  quoted  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Granite  Monthly  as  saj'ing  that,  "It  is  no  use.  New  England  has  seen  her  best 
days.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time  before  our  industries  will  disappear  as  fast  as  our 
farms   are   going   at   present." 

A  more  constructive  survey  of  conditions  is  that  of  Mr.  William  Sidney  Rossiter 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  July.  1923.  But  here  we  find  that  in  the  census  returns  of 
1920,  179  of  the  251  towns  in  New  Hampshire  showed  a  decrease  in  population;  that 
Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  have  large  industrial  interests,  but  that  they  re- 
turned in  1920  a  value  of  manufactured  products  amounting  to  only  1-6  of  the  aggregate 
value  of  products  of  their   southern   neighbors. 

Here  is  a  rugged,  mountainous  state,  of  harsh  climate,  of  relatively  poor  soil  and 
of  limited  resources.  What  can  wo  do  to  compete  in  the  highly  organized  industrial 
life  of  the  present,  where,  we  are  rcnxinded,  "there  is  a  greater  conformity  to  economic 
laws  and  less  attention  to  individual  initiative  and  ingenuity?"  Must  we  accept  ob- 
vious handicaps  as  meaning  inevitable  failure  or  are  there  some  economic  laws  which 
with   initiative  and   ingenuity,  we   can    turn  to  our   advantage? 

If  you  were  to  pick  out  those  things  in  which  New  Hampshire's  supply  takes 
precedence  of  her  southern  competitors  what  would  you  choose?  Watetr — there  is 
wat^er  power  in  New  Hampshire  to  far  outlast  the  capital  we  can  raise  for  develop- 
ment— and  lumber?  Those  were  the  two  resources  that  attracted  far  sighted  men  to 
a  small  town  in  Coos  County  back  in  1870,  when  Berlin  had  a  population  of  529  per- 
sons attendant  upon  a  sawmill,  a  shingle  mill  and  a  grist  mill.  Here  were  power  and 
raw  material  to  compete  with  our  more  gifted  neighbors  and  one  man  had  the  wit 
to  use  those   resources,   even   though   he   had  to   invent  a  process. 

And  the  result  of  his  initiative  and  ingenuity  continued  through  a  period  of  half 
a  century.  The  population  of  Berlin,  instead  of  decreasing  like  that  of  179  other  towns 
of  the  state,  is  to-day  30  times  its  size  of  fifty  years  ago.  The  water  power  of  the 
Androscoggin  has  undergone  continual  development  until  it  now  represents  at  Berlin 
the  most  completely  regulated  flow  in  the  state.  Power  generated  by  this  flow  runs 
the  Berlin  plant  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  the  largest  producers  of  news 
print  in  the    world,    and  the  Brown    Company  with  its    enormous    output    of    sulphite 
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pulp  and  kraft  pulp  with  their  various  products.  In  addition  to  the  power  used  by 
these  two  industries  the  river  lends  itself  to  a  third  development  below  Berlin,  where 
the  Twin  State  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company  has  a  newly  improved  power 
plant  that  furnishes  electricity  to  the  townspeople  at  a  primary  rate  that  is  4c.  to 
5c.  below  the  average  for  the  state.  This  rate  in  itself  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
advantage    of   hydro-electric    power  and  of  the    economy  of  storage. 

In  1881,  the  total  valuation  of  all  Berlin's  real  estate  was  set  by  the  tax  assessors 
at  $206,000  and  in  those  early  reports  "real  estate"  was  understood  to  include  not 
only  land  and  buildings  but  stock  in  trade  and  mills  and  machinery.  To-day  the 
valuation  of  mills  and  machinery  alone  is  set  at  $7,500,000.  That  commerce  has  kept 
pace  with  the  industrial  development  is  evidenced  by  tlie  fact  that  stock  in  trade  is 
valued  today  at  $3,500,000.  Land  and  buildings  are  valued  at  $8,700,000,  making  the 
gross  inventory  60  times  that  of  40  years  ago. 

In  a  recent  proposal  for  the  progress  of  New  Hampshire,  ex-Governor  Bass  states 
that,  "Our  water  power  must  be  developed,  those  industries  best  adapted  to  our  re- 
sources and  markets  must  be  encouraged."  Berlin  gives  a  concrete  demonstration  of 
the  results  of  this  sound  program.  The  account  of  the  development  of  one  industry 
may  well  stand  as  an  example  to  the  people  of  the  state  of  what  a  broader  appli- 
cation  of   such   principles    might    mean    to    New    Hampshire. 
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•"IT ERE  is  something  that  will 
I  I  interest  you-"  said  the  head 
of  the  Photographic  Depart- 
ment of  the  Brown  Company  as  we 
entered  his  office.  "It  is  a  panorama 
of  the  Rangeley  Lakes  from  the  top 
of  Deer  Mountain."  On  the  long 
work  table  the  photograph  was  almost 
complete,  the  various  sections  so  fitted 
together  that  it  seemed  as  though  the 


whole  had  been  taken  at  one  exposure. 
It  was  nearly  ten  feet  long  and  two 
feet  wide  and  its  size  gave  the  illusion 
that  we  were  actually  standing  on  a 
mountain  in  Maine  and  looking  out 
over  range  upon  range  of  thickly 
wooded  hills,  among  which  lay 
clear  beautiful  lakes,  the  Rangeleys, 
head  waters  of  the  Androscoggin  river. 
"Here,"    said    our   guide    looking   at 


Cascade  Mills,  Berlin,  N.  H. 
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the  picture,  "is  the  whole  story  of  the 
growth  of  the  Brown  Company.  Tim- 
berlands  and  water  power.  These 
lakes  with  the  artificial  one  formed  by 
Aziscohos  Dam  form  a  wonderfully 
controlled  water  system.  The  How  is 
regulated  by  dams  so  that  it  is  about 
1600  cubic  feet  a  second  the  year 
around,  with  no  fluctuation  due  to 
drought  or  excessive  rainfall,  and 
these  woodlands  are  our  source  of 
raw  material ;  the  business  is  founded 
on  wood  and  water  power." 

Unquestionably  this  is  the  truth, 
but  not  the  whole  truth.  To  the 
natural  resources  must  be  added  the 
courageous  foresight  of  the  man  who 
built  the  business,  who  realized  the 
advantages  of  the  river  and  trees,  and 
who  dared  to  lay  broad  foundations. 
It  is  natural  advantage  plus  human 
enterprise  which  has  transformed  Ber- 
lin from  the  little  logging  camp  it  was 
in  the  1850's,  when  the  Grand  Trunk 
built  its  road  through  to  Montreal,  to 
the  flourishing  city  of  today ;  which 
has  brought  men  from  all  parts  of  our 
country,  Europe  and  Canada ;  and 
which  keeps  the  business  looking  for- 
ward to  ever  greater  development. 

The  well  equipped  Photographic 
Department  which  we  have  already 
mentioned  is  significant  of  this  very 
quality.  Here  is  ■  equipment  which 
furnishes  means  for  studying  fibre 
structure  of  woods,  which  brings  the 
far  corners  of  the  company's  property 
into  the  office  of  the  chief.  This  de- 
partment, the  chemical  research  lab- 
oratories just  below  it  in  the  same 
building,  the  chart  room,  where  de- 
tails of  process  are  carefully  record- 
ed by  graphs ;  these  stand  as  the  brain 
centers,  interpreting  and  co-ordinat- 
ing and  directing  the  movements  of 
the  great  organization  which  is  the 
Brown  Company. 

To  see  that  organization  in  action 
is  an  experience  not  soon  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

We  stood  for  a  moment  in  the  door- 
way    of     the     sawmill,     hearing     the 


scream  of  the  saws  and  watching  the 
great  logs  sawed  into  boards  and 
beams  and  shot  out  to  the  loading 
platform,  where  men  with  leather 
pads  on  their  shoulders  waited  to  put 
them  on  the  cars  which  should  carry 
them  to  their  destinations. 

Here  a  sawmill  of  cement  and  steel 
has  replaced  the  original  overshot 
mill  built  on  this  site  by  Daniel  Green 
at  the  head  of  the  falls  in  1828.  Four 
sawmills  have  come  and  gone  since 
that  day  on  the  same  site,  each  larger 
than  the  last,  and  now  they  have  been 
finally  augmented  by  the  growing 
pulp  and  paper  mills  of  the  Brown 
Company  and  the  International  Paper 
Company  to  make  Berlin  one  of  the  in- 
dustrial centers  of  New  England. 

Stepping  out  from  the  sawmill  we 
stood  on  the  bridge  commanding  a 
view  of  the  whole  plant.  On  both 
sides  of  the  river  rose  high  factory 
walls ;  long  trains  of  freight  cars 
moved  to  and  fro  among  them  ;  in  an 
open  space  a  little  away  from  the 
buildings  towered  two  huge  piles  of 
wood  and  4-foot  sticks  of  spruce  and 
fir  were  tumbling  onto  the  tops  of 
them  from  carriers  80  feet  high. 

Much  of  this  wood  comes  in  cars 
from  Canada,  while  immense  amounts 
are  consumed  every  year,  the  Brown 
Company  does  not  stop  there.  As  far 
as  it  is  possible  it  practices  conserva- 
tion and  maintains  in  the  Rangeley 
I^ake  region  one  of  the  largest  forest 
nurseries  in  New  England.  For  the 
last  two  .seasons  it  has  produced  more 
trees  than  it  could  plant,  the  surplus 
going  to  furnish  the  needs  of  the  Col- 
lege and  State  Nurseries  of  Maine 
and  New  Hampshire.  There  are  up- 
\vards  of  three  million  trees  growing 
in   its  nursery  at  present. 

Close  to  the  sawmill  .stands  the 
window  frame  mill,  which  uses  white 
pine,  of  which  there  is  a  considerable 
quantity  left  in  the  North  i country 
and  which  is  not  suitable  for  pulp. 

Beyond  the  window  frame  mill 
stands     one     of     the     sulphite     mills. 
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"Sulphite  pulp,"   explained  our  guide,  turing  plant. 

"is  the  material  of  which  high  grade  But    one    does    not    get    the    whole 

white  paper  is  made,  book  paper  and  story    when   one   has   walked    through 

the  like.     The  pulp  is  made  white  by  the     noisy,     busy     mills.     Berlin     has 

a  bleaching  process  at  our  bleachery.  been  changed  from  a  village  of  about 

The  materials  for  bleaching  are  made  500  people  to  a  city  of  16,0U0.     In  this 

in    our    Chemical    Mill,    (indicating    a  the    human   element   has   been   largely 

large  mill  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  to  the  fore.     A  large  accomplishment, 

river).     By-products  of  the  making  of  it  also  entails  a  tremendous  responsi- 

the  bleach  liquor  are  caustic  soda  and  bility.     The  story  of  the  way  in  which 

hydrogen.     The     latter     is     combined  that   responsibility   is   being   met   is   a 

with  peanut  oil  to  produce  a  cooking  chapter   in   itself.     We   can   only   sug- 

fat    known    as    Kream    Krisp.       From  gest  it  here  by  giving  a  few  pen  pict- 

the  bleach  liquor  is  made  chloroform,  ures. 

At   the   plant   we   also   make   muriatic  First :  A  long,  low  room  with  bright 

acid,    carbon    tetra-chloride    and    sul-  curtains  at  the  windows,  figured  with 

phur  chloride."  bunnies  dear  to  the  child's  heart,  with 

Further   down   the   river   stands   the  low  round  tables  and  miniature  chairs, 

Riverside     paper     mill,     the     original  with    sand    boxes    and   toys,    with    the 

paper  mill  owned  by  the  Brown  Com-  whole  menagerie  of  Noah's  ark  parad- 

pany  and  which  is  now  given  over  to  ing  decorously  in  a  freize  around  the 

the     production     of     various     colored  walls.     This    is    the    kindergarten    for 

papers   and    the   production   of   an   es-  the  children  of  the  Brown  Company's 

pecially     strong     and     durable     paper  employees,  run  along  the  lines  of  the 

towel   made   from   Kraft   pulp,   a   long  most  recent  educational   development, 

fibered  pulp,  which  makes  the  strong-  Second :    A    red    house    across    the 

est  wrapping  paper  known.  river,  a  path  from  its  back  door  lead- 

The  uses  of  Kraft  pulp  seem  to  be  ing  down  to  the  mill.  Inside,  pleas- 
endless,  as  it  is  sold  to  concerns  mak-  ant,  homelike  room,  a  piano  with  mu- 
ing  furniture,  imitation  leather,  twine,  sic  piled  upon  it,  a  table  with  good 
bags,  carpets,  etc.  magazines,  a  sunny  dining  room,  and 

The   Company   also   manufactures   a  best  of  all  a  kindly,  capable  woman  to 

pipe     made    of    pulp.     This     industry  welcome  us  with  instant  friendliness, 

was    started    during    the    war    for    the  "This   is  the   Girls'   Club,"   said  our 

purpose    of    producing    a    strong    and  hostess.     "It     is     maintained     by     the 

light    powder    container    for    the    gov-  Brown   Company,  but  it  is  not  solely 

ernment  and  has  lately  developed  in-  for   their  employees.     It   includes  any 

to    conduit   for    electric    wires.        This  girls   who  care   to  join   from   fourteen 

pipe   is   especially   treated   to   make   it  years   of   age   until    they   are   married, 

water   resistant,    and    is    also    used    as  There    are    about    275    members    now. 

water  pipe.  Suppers,     parties,     showers,     birthday 

A  tour  of  the  mills  gives  an  im-  parties,  and  at  Christmas  the  great- 
pression  which  remains  as  a  confused  est  event  of  all,  a  Christmas  dance, 
blur  in  an  untechnical  mind ;  immense  are  held,  but  our  Club  is  not  just 
paper  machines  through  which  an  a  recreation  club.  During  the  war  we 
endless  sheet  wound  its  circuitous  did  all  kinds  of  Red  Cross  work.  We 
route  from  pulp  to  finished  product;  have  all  kinds  of  classes  in  all  sorts 
immense  digesters  in  which  the  wood  of  subjects,  from  cooking  to  psychol- 
is  cooked ;  row  upon  row  of  electro-  ogy,  and  in  addition  we  think  our  best 
lytic  cells — these  and  many  other  service  is  in  being  an  unofficial  corn- 
things  impress  one  with  the  stupen-  munity  house.  That  is  the  sort  of 
dous   facilities   of  a   modern   manufac-  thing  we  are  here  for." 
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Third :  A  business-like  office  with 
an  efficient  woman  in  blue  uniform  at 
the  desk,  talking  in  a  crisp  voice  over 
the  telephone.  Two  other  women  in 
uniform  also,  ready  with  bags  in  hand 
to  start  off  on  a  round  of  visits  in  a 
little  car  standing  outside.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  District  Nurses.  This 
also  is  a  department  of  the  Brown 
Company,  and  works  in  affiliation 
with  an  insurance  company. 

The  woman  at  the  desk  finishes  her 
telephone  conversation  and  turns  to 
speak  to  us. 

"Yes,  we  are  pretty  busy  here. 
There  are  five  of  us  in  the  depart- 
ment but  the  work  grows  so  rapidly 
that  we  shall  soon  have  to  add  another 
nurse.  Last  year  we  gave  first  aid 
and  treatment  to  many  thousands. 
We  have  an  infant  welfare  clinic  in 
co-operation    with    the    city    Board    of 


Health.  We  are  not  by  any  means 
limited  to  the  Brown  Company  em- 
ployees, although  of  course  they  do 
form  a  large  part  of  our  patients. 
At  the  request  of  the  school  board  we 
are  branching  out  to  do  school  health 
work  in  neighboring  towns.  We  are 
planning  on  an  opthalmic  clinic  this 
year  in  connection  with  this  work,  to 
be  followed  by  a  tonsil  and  adenoid 
clinic.  Our  present  work  is  to  cor- 
rect under-nutrition. 

Kindergarten,  girls'  club,  district 
nursing,  these  are  only  three  of  many 
ways  in  which  the  responsibility 
which  comes  with  the  growth  of  the 
town  is  being  met,  and  which  makes 
the  organization  not  simply  a  great 
business  machine  but  a  human  asso- 
ciation and  a  force  for  community 
welfare. 


Kindergarten,   Brown   Company 


A  NEW  ENGLAND  TOWN  MEETING 

By  N.  H.  C. 


IT  was  Governor  Yates,  the  sturdy 
old  Civil  War  governor  of  Illinois, 
who  loved  to  talk  about  democra- 
cy. His  speeches  were  replete  with 
glowing  references  to  the  term.  One 
evening  while  returning  from  a  public 
appearance,  his  wife  confessed  her 
ignorance  and  inquired  of  him  just 
what  he  meant  by  democracy.  The 
Governor  elevating  his  eyebrows  in 
surprise  at  her  astounding  stupidity 
replied,  "Why  democracy  is — er — ah — 
er — why  dammit,  madam,  democracy 
is  democracy." 

Many  of  us  without  realizing  it 
have  as  little  an  idea  of  that  much 
vaunted  democracy  as  had  the  gov- 
ernor. Many  of  us  have  the  notion 
that  our  government  is  a  democracv. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  nothing  of 
the  kind.  The  United  States  is  a  Re- 
public, having  a  representative  form  of 
government,  and  the  only  democracy 
in  all  the  world  is  that  democracy 
which  will  take  place  in  the  towns  of 
New  England  on  the  11th  day  of 
March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  twenty-four, 
namely,  a  New  England  town  meet- 
ing. 

Long  years  ago  in  the  days  of  an- 
cient Greece  there  existed  a  beautiful 
city  which  was  a  democracy. 
Periodically  the  people  gathered  to 
elect  directly  those  who  should  ad- 
minister their  government.  Each  citi- 
zen had  a  voice  and  a  vote  in  the  af- 
fairs of  state.  Being  swayed  by  the 
popular  frenzies  of  approval  and  of 
blame,  their  varying  moods  made  the 
lives  of  their  public  men  exceedingly 
interesting.  One  day  they  took  great 
delight  in  showering  every  known 
honor  upon  one  of  their  leaders.  The 
next  day  they  scratched  his  name  upon 
a  shell  and  ostracized  him  for  the  next 
ten  years.  The  time  came,  however, 
when  the  gathering  war-clouds  from 
the  north  took  form  in  a  great  Mace- 
donian invasion  and   the  final  curtain 


was  drawn  on  the  true  democracies  of 
sunny  Greece. 

Centuries  passed  and  as  if  to  dem- 
onstrate once  more  the  supreme  irony 
of  fate  the  flower  which  had  last  flour- 
ished on  the  beautiful  and  luxuriant 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  sprang 
up  in  rock  bound  and  storm  swept  old 
New  England,  in  the  shape  of  the  first 
town  meeting.  It  was  a  newer  and 
safer  and  saner  democracy.  Far  dif- 
ferent from  the  varying  moods  of  the 
impulsive  and  hot-blooded  Grecian 
was  the  stern  and  self  contained  judg- 
ment of  the  New  England  Puritan. 
The  years  have  passed  however,  some 
of  the  Puritanical  traits  have  disap- 
peared, but  the  loss  has  been  in  a 
measure  atoned  by  the  growth  of  cus- 
tom and  precedent  which  have  made 
the  town  meeting  a  familiar  and 
known  factor  in  the  life  of  a  New 
England  village. 

It  is  a  familiar  and  known  factor 
because  of  the  fact  that  all  town  meet- 
ings seem  to  be  alike  and  to  arouse 
about  the  same  passions  and  bring  for- 
ward about  the  same  characters. 
The  first  familiar  figure  in  the  town 
meeting  is  the  moderator.  Citizens 
of  the  central  or  western  states  frown 
with  puzzled  perplexity  when  a  New 
Englander  refers  to  the  "moderator." 
The  only  mental  picture  which  they 
have  is  of  some  religious  official  in  the 
Presbyterian  church.  In  New  Hamp- 
shire towns,  however,  the  moderator 
is  an  old  and  familiar  character.  He 
is  usually  a  person  who  in  youth  was 
pointed  out  as  a  future  Daniel  Web- 
ster or  Chauncey  Depew.  hut  who 
in  later  life  failed  to  soar  to  the  ex- 
pected heights  and  has  found  solace 
in  being  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed 
on  the  second  Tuesday  of  each  March. 
Moderators  do  not  always  fail  to  rise, 
however,  for  there  are  two  members 
of  the  United  States  Senate  today  who 
were  once  moderators  of  New  Eng- 
land town  meetings,  and  one  can  eas- 
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ily  believe  that  during  the  last  few 
days  of  the  Senate's  debate  they  could 
lean  back  in  their  chairs,  close  their 
eyes,  and  imagine  themselves  once 
more  in  the  stormy  meetings  of  their 
youth.  One  characteristic,  however, 
is  common  to  all  moderators,  great  or 
small.  It  originated  in  the  days  of 
Bradford  and  Brewster  and  will  pro- 
bably persist  throughout  the  aeons  of 
eternity. — the  moderator  talks  through 
his  nose,  and  on  the  morning  of  Tues- 
day next  in  scores  of  New  Hampshire 
towns,  elongated  and  angular  village 
deacons,  tufts  of  whiskers  upon  their 
chins,  and  nasal  twang  to  their  voices, 
will  arise  with  overpowering  dignity 
and  announce,  "1-a-d-i-e-s  and  g-e-n- 
tlemen,  if  you  will  give  me  your  atten- 
tion I  will  read  you  your  warrant." 
The  town  meeting  is  now  on. 

First  in  the  order  of  business  is  the 
election  of  town  officers.  In  towns 
where  the  Australian  ballot  has  been 
adopted  this  will  be  accomplished 
without  undue  fuss  and  feathers,  but 
in  the  towns  where  they  have  retained 
the  good  old-fashioned  meeting  it  will 
require  the  constable  and  both  police- 
men to  keep  reasonable  order,  and  ere 
the  dinner  hour  is  reached  many  an 
aspirant  for  political  fame  will  have 
been  plunged  in  the  dust.  (That 
word  dust  is  metaphorical  since  the 
entrance  of  women  into  the  town 
meeting.  Previous  to  that  time  it 
would  be  more  literal  to  say  saw- 
dust in  view  of  the  custom  of  cover- 
ing the  floor  with  the  by-products  of 
a  saw  mill  for  protection  against 
rapid  fire  expectoration.) 

After  the  stormy  morning  session 
is  over  and  the  baked  bean  dinner  has 
been  served  by  the  Ladies'  Aid  of  the 
village  church,  the  company  again  as- 
sembles with  the  exception  of  a  few 
who  have  found  it  impossible  to  bal- 
ance more  than  twenty  beans  on  a 
knife  blade  at  one  scoop  and  are  con- 
sequently somewhat  delayed.  It  is  in 
the  afternoon  that  the  real  gymnastics 
of    the    meeting    occur    and    that    full 


play  is  given  to  the  local  lights  of 
statecraft. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  matter 
from  the  point  of  view  of  both  the 
town  and  the  state  is  the  considera- 
tion of  the  road  problem.  There  is  a 
very  ill  defined  conception  in  the 
minds  of  most  people  regarding  the 
relations  of  the  town  and  state  in  this 
field.  A' confusing  group  of  terms — 
state  roads,  state  aid  roads,  state  road 
maintenance  and  state  aid  road  main- 
tenance revolve  about  in  our  minds. 
Consequently  the  article  in  the  war- 
rant "To  see  if  the  town  will  vote  to 
accept  state  aid"  is  regarded  with 
rather  dazed  and  suspicious  ignorance 
as  to  its  real  intent. 

At  this  point  in  the  meeting  another 
local  character  as  old  and  as  typically 
New  England  as  the  moderator  makes 
his  appearance.  This  character  i.s  the 
local  squire.  He  is  usually  a  man  of 
extremely  statesmanlike  bearing,  that 
is,  he  wears  a  Gladstone  collar. 
There  ever  lurks  in  his  mind  the  con- 
viction that  if  he  had  only  started 
right  in  life,  that  is,  if  he  hadn't  got 
married  at  the  age  of  seventeen  and 
gone  to  work  in  a  livery  stable,  he 
would  have  been  one  of  the  country's 
leading  jurists.  Having  failed  in  this 
ambition,  however,  he  has  comprom- 
ised by  becoming  justice  of  the  peace, 
notary  public,  truant  officer,  and  dog 
killer.  He  is  looked  upon  in  the  light 
of  general  adviser  by  the  people  of  the 
countryside  and  makes  most  of  their 
wills  and  deeds,  likewise  performs 
some  of  their  marriage  ceremonies. 
He  keeps  most  of  the  lawyers  in  town 
busy  unravelling  his  legal  eccentrici- 
ties. Like  the  moderator  the  great 
day  of  his  year  is  town  meeting  day. 
As  we  said  before,  he  arises  at  this 
point  in  the  meeting,  clears  his  throat, 
addresses  the  chair.  Very  ponderous- 
ly he  begins,  "My  fellow  townsmen, 
it  is  well — ah — to  consider  this  matter 
with  some  care  before  proceeding 
farther.  In  fact,  I  should  suggest, 
yea,  strongly  urge,  that  this  article  be 
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left  in  status  quo  until  we  can  weigh 
the  conflicting  elements  of  the  situa- 
tion. The  matter  of  accepting  state 
aid  is  extremely  delicate  and  should 
be  handled  with  all  the  caution  which 
ever  characterized  the  author  of  those 
great  words,  'Lex  non  scripta.'  In 
fact,  it  may  be  one  of  those  pitfalls 
which  line  the  path  of  life,  while  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  have  great  and 
far  reaching  influences  for  the  good  of 
mankind." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  above  pic- 
ture is  somewhat  overdrawn,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  our  towns  are  becom- 
ing quite  well  versed  in  the  facts  of 
the  road  situation  which  are  about  as 
follows :  There  are  three  kinds  of 
state  roads — state  roads  which  are 
maintained  wholly  by  the  state,  ex- 
tending through  a  few  small  regions 
where  there  are  no  real  townships ; 
state  roads  which  are  maintained  by 
the  state,  assisted  in  a  small  degree  by 
the  towns  through  which  they  run 
(the  trunk  line  l)Oulevards ; )  and 
the  so  called  state  aid  roads  which  the 
towns  themselves  build  and  maintain, 
assisted  by  the  state.  This  last  group 
of  roads  is  not  a  part  of  the  main 
trunk  lines  but  must  be  connecting 
roads  between  townships.  The  State 
Highway  Department  informs  the 
town  as  to  the  amount  of  the  aid 
which  will  be  rendered  to  construct 
these  roads  and  the  amount  which  will 
be  furnished  each  year  toward  their 
maintenance  when  constructed.  To 
protect  the  investment  of  the  state  it 
is  specified  that  these  roads  must  be 
built  to  answer  the  requirements  of 
the  state  engineer  and  maintained  to 
meet  his  approval.  By  this  process 
a  network  of  road  has  been  construct- 
ed and  added  to  each  year,  gradually 
furnishing  good  access  to  every  town 
in  the  state.  The  onl}-  question  is  as 
to  the  advisability  of  some  of  the 
poorer  towns  whose  taxable  property 
is  decreasing  in  value  assuming  the 
burden     of     meeting     the     engineer's 


specifications  as  to  maintenance 
throughout  the  future  years.  The 
State  Department  has,  however,  been 
considerate  of  the  financial  condition 
of  the  town  and  will  probably  be  so 
in   the  future. 

Another  question  which  will  be 
l)itterly  fought  out  in  some  of  the 
coming  town  meetings  is  the  raising 
of  money  to  combat  the  white  pine 
blister  rust.  The  State  Forestry  De- 
partment has  a  county  organization 
in  each  section  of  the  state  engaged 
in  the  work  of  staying  this  enemy  of 
the  pine  by  pulling  up  currant  and 
gooseberry  bushes  which  are  declared 
to  be  the  medium  through  which  the 
parasite  attacks  the  forest.  Towns 
are  asked  to  raise  money  to  carry  on 
the  work  and  for  each  dollar  they 
raise  the  state  adds  a  dollar  for  use 
within  their  town.  There  has  been  a 
gradually  diminishing  opposition  on 
the  part  of  various  town  chieftains 
who  refuse  to  believe  that  the  white 
})ine  blister  rust  is  actually  a  menace. 
It  is  believed  and  hoped,  however,  that 
little  of  this  opposition  will  be  met 
with  on  the  11th  of  March  because 
common-sense  will  lead  the  people  of 
New  Hampshire  to  accept  the  verdict 
of  forestry  experts,  even  as  they  ac- 
cept the  opinion  of  a  physician  in  the 
affairs  of  medicine  or  that  of  a  lawyer 
in  legal  matters.  Various  private 
owners  of  the  state,  including  Senator 
Henry  W.  Keyes  of  Haverhill,  have 
recognized  the  danger  and  expended 
their  own  money  in  combatting  the 
disease  among  their  own  pines. 

The  last  event  of  the  town  meeting 
will  be  the  selection  of  hog  reeve,  an 
office  which  is  generally  filled  by  some 
recently  married  man.  This  will  be 
accomplished  amid  some  laughter. 
Then  the  gavel  will  fall,  the  moderator 
and  clerk  will  miournfully  gather  up 
their  papers  preparatory  to  retiring 
into  obscurity  for  another  twelve 
months,  and  the  town  meeting  of  1924 
will  be  a  matter  of  history. 


DELEGATES  TO  THE  DEMOCRATIC 
NATIONAL  CONVENTION 


By  N. 

When  the  fish  creep  over   dry  land, 

And  mules  on  velocipedes  ride  ; 
When  foxes  lay  eggs  in  the  sand, 

And   women    in   dress    take   no   pride ; 
When    Dutchmen    no    longer    drink    beer. 

And   girls   get    to   preaching   on   time; 
When   the   billy-goat   butts   from   the   rear. 

And   treason   no    longer   is   crime : 
When   the  humming-bird  brays  like  an  ass, 

And   limburger   smells   like  cologne, 
When   ploughshares   are   made   out   of  glass. 

And  hearts  of  Tennesseeans  are  stone  ; 
When  sense  grows  in  Republican  heads. 

And  wool  on  the  hydraulic  ram  ; 
Then  the  Democratic  party  will  be  dead. 

And  this  country  not  worth  a  damn. 

THESE  were 
the  words 
of  John 
Wesley  Gaines, 
member  of  Con- 
gress from  Ten- 
nessee in  1906. 
He  produced  the 
parody  when  the 
Republicans 
were  strongly 
entrenched  i  n 
power  and  many 
people  were  say- 
i  n  g  that  the 
Democratic  don- 
key was  dead. 

Looking  at  the 
political  situa- 
tion in  N  e  w 
Hampshire  one 
is  compelled  to 
admit  that  Mr. 
Gaines'  hopeful 
spirit  was  justi- 
fied, for  the  Democratic  corpse  has 
risen  and  overturned  the  politics  of  a 
state  which  has  been  strongly  Repub- 
lican for  half  a  century. 

When  the  Democratic  cohorts  gath- 
er in  the  city  of  Hylan  and  Hearst 
next  summer  there  will  be  found 
among  them  a  group  of  jubilant  sun- 
cronned  warriors  bearing  fresh  lau- 
rels of  victory,  who  will  be  as  "solid" 
as   the   solid   South,   as   resourceful   as 


H.  C. 

Tammany  Hall  and  as  omnipotent  as 
the    Almighty. 

Let  the  Southern  states  plead  for 
their  native  sons.  Let  Ohio  strive  to 
maintain  her  copyright  on  the  presi- 
dential candidates.  There  is  a  cold 
breeze  from  the  snow-clad  summit 
of  the  White  Mountains  that  can  con- 
geal them  all  and  do  more  to  alleviate 
the  sweltering  heat  of  a  crowded  con- 
vention  hall   than   all   the    light   wines 

_    of  New  York  or 

the  near  beers  of 
N  e  w  Jersey. 
New  Hampshire 
is  in  a  position 
to  play  a  real 
l)art  in  shaping 
the  plans  of  na- 
tional democ- 
racy, for  New 
Hampshire  has 
entered  the  ranks 
of  the  "fighting" 
states.  Not  on- 
ly that  but  New 
Hampshire  may 
have  a  candidate 
for  the  Vice- 
Presidency  i  n 
the  person  of 
her  governor. 
Moreover  she 
will  have  a  n 
exceptionally  tal- 
ented delegation 
to    support    him. 


Major  James   F.   Brennan 


Robert  Jackson  whose  organization 
overturned  the  state  is  not  to  be  de- 
spised by  any  Southern  colonel.  The 
eloquence  of  Ray  Stevens  can  be  as 
pleasing  to  the  ears  of  democracy  as 
that  of  Bryan  himself.  There  is  not 
an  ex-policeman  in  greater  New  York 
who  can  put  anything  over  on  Sheriff 
O'Dowd  of  Manchester  and  there  are 
those  who  believe  that  Ovide  J.  Cou- 
lombe    of    Berlin    can    show    Tammany 
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Hon.    Gordon   Wooclhury 

cards  and  spades.  Surely  as  a  can- 
didate "Laconic  Fred"  could  dispute 
New    England   with   "Silent   Cal." 

There  will  be  eight  Democratic  del- 
egates at  large  from  New  Hampshire, 
each  of  whom  will  exercise  the  rather 
limited   power  of   half  a   vote.     There 
will    be   no   dispute   over   these   places 
as  only  eight  have  filed,  seven  men  and 
one  woman.     There  has  been  no  con- 
troversy   among    the    Democrats    over 
the    matter    of    pledging.     There    are 
probably     two     reasons     for     this.     In 
the  first  place,  the  Democratic  nation- 
al   situation    diiTers    from    that    of    the 
Republicans  in   that  there  are   no  set- 
tled   candidates    narrowing    the    fight 
to    two    men,    and    consequently,    the 
Democratic  party  of  New   Hampshire 
is    probably    very    much    divided    and 
uncertain  in  its  presidential  preference. 
In   the   second  place,   those   who  have 
filed    as    delegates    are    representative 
Democrats    of    high    calibre    who    are 
trusted    by    their    colleagues    to    exer- 
cise due   discrimination. 

In  reply  to  a  query  by  the 
GRANITE  MONTHLY  the  various 
delegates  very  courteously  and  frank- 
ly stated  their  stand  on  various  ques- 
tions of  interest  to  their  party.  Their 
statements  regarding  presidential  pre- 


ference revealed  the  fact  that  most  of 
them  are  still  open  mindedly  watching 
the    situation    and    that    their    opinion 
has  not  crystallized   in  regard  to  who 
would  be   the   strongest  candidate  for 
the   party.  .  William   G.   McAdoo   was 
the     name     most     mentioned,    though 
many  spoke  favoral)ly  of  Governor  Al 
Smith.     Major    James    F.    Brennan    of 
Peterborough  says,  "I  could  not,  with 
my  power  of  discernment,  at  this  dis- 
tance from  June  say  that  my  mind  had 
become  settled  on  which  if  any  of  the 
able  men  you  mention  (McAdoo,  Srnith 
or    Underwood)     I     am     in    favor    of. 
The    field    might    indeed    be    extended 
to     include     ex-Senator     Pomerene    of 
Ohio ;    former    Ambassador    to    Great 
Britian  John   W,  Davis   of  West  Vir- 
ginia; Senator  Copeland  of  New  York; 
ex-Justice     of     the     U.     S.     Supreme 
Court;   John    II.    Clark    of    Ohio;    and 
many    other    able    Democratic    states- 
men."      Arthur  J.   Rutledge  of  Ports- 
mouth   states,    "if    elected    I    shall   go 
unpledged,"  Init   I  favor  the  candidacy 
of    Mr.    McAdoo,    l^ecause    his    public 
record  is  uniformly  progressive  and  he 
fully   represents   the   principles   of   de- 
mocracy."    John    S.    Hurley    of    Man- 
chester,  also    a    candidate    for    district 
delegate,   after    stating    that    the    dele- 


Major   Robert   C.   Murchie 
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gation  should  be  unpledged  says, 
"Governor  Smith  of  New  York  is  my 
choice  and  to  my  mind  the  outstand- 
ing figure  in  the  Democratic  party,  be- 
cause of  his  accomplishments  as  an 
executive,  his  conception  of  state 
rights  which  are  being  encroached  up- 
on more  and  more  each  year  by  the 
Federal  powers,  which  condition  is 
the  cause  of  much  dissatisfaction, 
and  his  undoubted  ability  to  win 
votes,  as  demonstrated  by  his  record 
in  the  State  of  New  York."  Other 
responses  were  non- 
committal, ranging 
from  the  statement  of 
Robert  C.  Murchie  to 
the  efifect  that  of  the 
three  names  mention- 
ed he  preferred  Mc- 
Adoo  but  that  he  did 
not  care  to  definitely 
declare  for  any  candi- 
date, to  that  of  Fran- 
cis Keefe  of  Dover, 
who  makes  the  la- 
conic reply,  "I  have 
no  favorites." 

Senator  Ovide  J. 
Coulombe  of  Berlin, 
Mr.  Robert  Gould  of 
Newport,  and  John  S. 
Hurley  are  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  two  thirds 
rule     which      has      al-  State  Senator 

ways  prevailed  in  Democratic  conven- 
tions. Mr.  Seth  Jones  states  that  his 
mind  is  open  on  the  question.  The 
rest  of  the  delegates  desire  that  the 
rule  be  retained. 

Almost  the  entire  delegation  wax 
enthusiastic  over  the  prospect  of  nom- 
inating Governor  Fred  H.  Brown  for 
the  vice-presidency.  Mr.  Hurley, 
however,  stands  out  alone  against  the 
project: 

"I  do  not  favor  an  organized  move 
on  the  part  of  the  New  Hampshire 
delegates     in     support     of     Governor 


Brown  for  the  Vice-Presidency. 
While  it  would  be  gratifying  to  have 
a  New  Hampshire  man  named,  I  feel 
that  the  strength  of  the  ticket  should 
be  paramount  to  any  other  considera- 
tion. If  the  nomination  of  Governor 
Brown  as  Vice-President  would 
strengthen  the  ticket  the  convention 
will  recognize  the  fact  without  any 
organized  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
New   Hampshire   delegates." 

As  has  been  before  stated,  the  per- 
sonnel    of     the     delegation     will     be 

,     very      creditable      to 

the  state.  Candidates 
for  delegates-at-large 
are  as  follows :  Ex- 
Cungressman  Raymond 
B.  Stevens  of  Landafif 
who  has  long  been 
prominent  in  New 
Hampshire  politics, 
having  run  ahead  of 
his  ticket  again  and 
again  as  a  candidate 
for  the  United  States 
Senate.  Robert  Jack- 
son has  made  his 
mark  in  the  political 
annals  of  the  state  as 
Democratic  chairman. 
Robert  C.  Alurchie  is 
national  committee- 
man for  New  Hamp- 
Ovide  Coulombe  shire.  JohnT.O'Dowd 
is  sheriff  of  Hillsborough  County. 
Seth  W.  Jones,  James  F.  Brennan, 
State  Senator  Coulombe  are  well 
known  Democratic  war  horses.  Dr. 
Anna  B.  Parker  of  Gilmanton  is  promi- 
nent in  the  New  Hampshire  League 
of  Women  Voters.  Among  the  candi- 
dates for  district  delegate,  John  S. 
Hurley  of  Manchester,  F.  C.  Keefe 
of  Dover,  Gordon  Woodbury  of  Bed- 
ford, Robert  Doyle  of  Nashua,  and 
John  J.  Landers  of  Keene  are  well 
known  state  figures.  Mary  J.  Connor 
of  Manchester  is  the  daughter  and 
sister  of  prominent  Democrats. 
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By  Thomas  Carens 

"Well,  what  do  you  know?"  is  the  invariable  question  with  which  one 
newspaper  man  greets  another. 

What  "Tommy"  Carens  doesn't  know  about  politics  isn't  worth  know- 
ing. If  you  want  to  know  what  is  seething  beneath  the  political  surface  in 
the  old  Granite  State  read  his  article. 


I'^HE  Republicans  of  New  Hamp- 
shire approach  the  presidential 
primary  of  March  11  with  some 
uncertainty  as  to  the  best  method  of 
expressing  their  political  convictions 
— and  all  because  of  another  demon- 
stration by  Senator  George  H.  Moses 
of  that  obstinacy  and  disregard  for 
the  rights  of  others  which  have  from 
time  to  time  marred  his  public  career. 

As  the  first  of  the  primary  states  to 
make  its  opinions  articulate,  New 
Hampshire  had  a  chance  this  year  to 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  President 
in  the  White  House  in  the  difficult 
task  before  him  by  electing  a  delega- 
tion solidly  pledged  to  the  nomination 
of  Calvin  Coolidge  at  the  Cleveland 
convention  next  June.  Such  a  deci- 
sion, carried  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
land,  would  have  removed  any  linger- 
ing doubts  as  to  the  President's  claims 
to  a  nomination  which  he  has  clearly 
earned. 

And  now  the  whole  situation  is  in 
confusion.  The  President's  enemies 
in  the  Republican  party — who  are  few, 
it  is  true,  but  who  can  make  them- 
selves very  noisy — and  the  sharp- 
shooters in  the  opposition  party  who 
are  not  too  fussy  as  to  the  kind  of  am- 
munition they  employ  for  their  pur- 
poses, are  rejoicing,  for  they  believe 
that  they  will  have  an  opportunity 
on  the  morning  of  March  11  to  inter- 
pret the  New  Hampshire  primary  in 
a  manner  uncomplimentary  to  the 
President. 

The  anti-Coolidge  forces  will  be 
happiest,  of  course,  if  Senator  Moses 
should  lead  the  ticket,  but  they  will 
be    able    to    extract    comfort    enough 


for  their  purposes  if  he  wins  a  place, 
and  no  one  with  an  ounce  of  political 
brains  believes  that  the  senator  will 
finish  eighth  in  the  field  of  eight. 
(They  will  also  be  cheered  if  one  of 
the  two  women  candidates  is  crowded 
out  of  a  place  on  the  delegation. 
How  grateful  they  must  be  to  Senator 
Moses  for  giving  them  this  opportun- 
ity.) 

During  February  political  interest 
in  the  state  concentrated  on  the  long- 
drawn  out  attempt  to  force  Moses  to 
pledge  himself  to  Coolidge.  When 
National  Committeeman  Fred  W. 
Estabrook,  late  in  January,  called  at 
the  secretary  of  state's  office  and 
transferred  from  unpledged  to  pledged 
a  group  of  the  delegates,  leaving 
Moses  out  in  the  cold  alone,  it  was 
assumed  that  the  senator  would  has- 
ten to  put  himself  in  step  with  other 
party  leaders.  It  was  apparent  at 
tliat  time  that  Estabrook  would  not 
have  taken  such  a  step  without  direct 
authority  from  President  Coolidge's 
campaign  manager,  William  M.  But- 
ler, and  this  was  borne  out  in  Febru- 
ary in  Butler's  telegram  to  former 
Gov.  Robert  P.  Bass  in  favor  of 
I)ledged  delegates. 

Within  a  week  after  Estabrook's 
visit  to  Concord  Moses  was  issuing  a 
pugnacious  statement  in  Washington 
that  "no  one  could  jam  a  pledge" 
down  his  throat.  This  came  as  a 
shock  to  the  Coolidge  workers  in 
Washington  and  in  New  Hampshire, 
for  it  did  not  seem  to  bear  out  the 
senator's  declaration  that  an  entente 
cordiale — a  "perfect  understanding,"  I 
think    he    called    it — existed    between 
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himself  and  the  Coolidge  leaders. 
What  actually  happened,  we  now 
learn,  is  that  Butler  suggested  to  Esta- 
brook  that  he  make  a  personal  appeal 
to  Moses,  that  the  national  committee- 
man, with  some  reluctance,  agreed  to 
do  so,  and  that  the  senator,  whose 
relations  with  Estabrook  have  never 
been  particularly  chummy,  used  the 
incident  to  demonstrate  to  the  people 
of  his  state  that  he  would  take  neither 
orders  nor  suggestions  from  anyone. 

When  that  happened  former  Gov. 
Robert  P.  Bass  and  other  sincere 
friends  of  President  Coolidge  in  New 
Hampshire  made  a  last  attempt  to 
save  the  situation.  Spurred  on  by  an 
obviously  inspired  story  in  the  Man- 
chester Union  to  the  effect  that 
President  Coolidge  personally  approv- 
ed of  Moses's  stand,  Bass  immediate- 
ly got  in  touch  with  Manager  Butler, 
and  the  upshot  was  a  telegram  which 
put  the  Coolidge  organization  definite- 
ly on  record  for  pledged  delegates. 
It  was  a  rebuke  to  the  senator  which 
even  he  must  have  been  able  to  see. 

It  was  too  late  then,  however,  to 
meet  the  situation  in  any  practical 
manner.  Bass  and  another  former 
Governor,  Rolland  H.  Spaulding,  con- 
ferred and  at  first  they  considered  the 
feasibility  of  entering  Spaulding's 
name  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  per- 
sonal drive  against  Moses.  They 
realized,  however,  that  there  was  not 
time  enough  for  the  sort  of  campaign 
necessary  to  acquaint  all  the  voters 
with  the  issue,  that  the  net  result 
probably  would  have  been  the  defeat 
of  one  of  the  two  women  candidates. 
(Spaulding  did  not  file,  therefore, 
while  Frank  H.  Challis  of  Manchester 
did  file,  completing  the  slate  of 
pledged  delegates  as  an  anti-Moses 
candidate,  there  is  no  expectation  that 
he  can  win.) 

Moses  probably  thought  when  he 
made  his  grand-stand  play  at  Wash- 
ington that  he  would  be  able  to  jolly 
the  public  along,  and  make  it  seem 
like  a  tempest  in  a  teapot.     He  knew 


that  many  of  the  editors  of  the  week- 
ly newspapers  of  the  state,  which  help 
to  form  public  opinion,  have  been 
friendly  with  him  in  the  past,  and  ex- 
pected them  to  stand  with  him. 
What  must  have  been  his  amazement, 
therefore,  when  nearly  90  per  cent  of 
the  newspapers  of  the  state  unquali- 
fiedly endorsed  the  activities  of  Bass 
and  Spaulding,  and  condemned  Moses 
for  his  obstinacy !  Only  two  or  three 
ventured  to  take  his  side  of  the  con- 
troversy, and  their  expressions  did  not 
take  the  form  of  endorsing  him,  but 
consisted  mainly  of  attacks  on  Bass 
for  which  they  revived  all  the  antag- 
onisms of  the  Roosevelt  era  of  12  years 


ago. 


Now  there  may  be  Republicans  in 
New  Hampshire  who  look  upon  this 
controversy  as  much  ado  about 
nothing.  Has  not  Senator  Moses 
said  he  is  for  Coolidge?  they  ask.  Is 
not  this  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the 
President's  interests  are  protected? 
Has  it  not  been  customary  in  the  past 
to  send  unpledged  delegations? 

Were  there  no  ancient  political  his- 
tory to  rise  up  behind  George  Moses's 
figure  these  friends  might  be  justi- 
fied in  their  questions.  But  it  so  hap- 
pens that  incidents  of  other  years 
make  some  Republicans  a  bit  suspi- 
cious of  Senator  Moses's  position 
this  year.  It  may  be  recalled  that  in 
1908  the  Republicans  of  New  Hamp- 
shire were  about  as  solidly  for  Taft 
as  they  are  today  for  Coolidge.  The 
understanding  that  year,  when  the  del- 
egates were  chosen,  was  that  they 
would  be  for  Taft,  but  they  were  sent 
unpledged.  George  Moses  was  an 
alternate  on  the  delegation,  and  it  so 
happened  that  on  the  first  and  only 
ballot  of  the  convention  he  had  a 
chance  to  cast  a  vote  for  New  Hamp- 
shire. And  he  voted,  not  for  Taft, 
whose  nomination  had  already  been 
assured,  but  for  Charles  W.  Fairbanks, 
who  was  known  as  a  genial  and  kind- 
ly soul,  without  transcendent  ability, 
and    for    whom    there    was     not    the 
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slightest  sentiment  among  the  people 
of  New  Hampshire. 

We  skip  over  the  intervening  years 
and  come  down  to  1920.  New  Hamp- 
shire was  for  Leonard  Wood,  a  na- 
tive son,  and  there  were  persons  who 
thought  it  would  be  safe  enough  to 
send  an  unpledged  delegation,  know- 
ing that  no  New  Hampshire  delegate 
would  dare  withhold  a  vote  for  Wood. 
But  Moses  and  Frank  Knox,  who 
were  running  the  Wood  campaign,  in- 
sisted on  a  pledged  delegation,  and 
presented  a  slate  to  the  voters  with 
that  in  mind.  The  people  indicated 
that  year  that  they  approved  the  prin- 
ciple of  pledging  in  such  cases.  The 
people  have  not  changed  their  minds 
since,  but  Moses  has.  Wherefore  the 
embarrassment  he  is  causing  many  of 
his  friends. 

It  is  pertinent  to  ask,  at  this  point, 
what  the  Republicans  of  New  Hamp- 
shire are  going  to  do  about  it.  (It  is 
unfortunate,  but  none  the  less  true, 
that  the  average  voter  has  not  yet 
educated  himself  to  the  point  where  he 
accepts  the  principle  of  sex  equality 
in  politics  in  the  seclusion  of  the  vot- 
ing booth.  There  is  grave  danger, 
therefore,  that  when  he  is  asked  to 
make  seven  crosses  in  a  list  of  names 
including  six  men  and  two  women 
that  he  will  use  his  crosses  first  on  the 
men.) 

It  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  each  of 
the  six  men  submit  a  personal  appeal  to 
the  voters  with  this  succinct  advice : 
"Vote  for  the  ladies  first;  and  for  me 
later."  Senator  Moses,  even  if  not  yet 
reconciled  to  woman  sufifrage,  certain- 
ly is  not  anxious  to  give  his  political 
opponents  two  years  hence  an  oppor- 
tunity to  say  that  his  refusal  to  play 
the  game  had  cost  a  woman  a  seat  on 
the  delegation. 

During  the  closing  days  of  February 
there  appeared  to  be  indications  that 
Moses's  friends  would  meet  the  cam- 
paign against  him  by  advising  all  his 
supporters  to  "bullet"  for  him  in  the 
primary.     For   the   benefit   of   the   un- 


initiated let  us  explain  what  a  "bullet" 
is.  When  two  or  more  candidates  are 
to  be  elected  to  a  certain  office,  and 
the  voter  has  the  right  to  make  as 
many  crosses  as  there  are  places  to  be 
filled,  the  friends  of  a  candidate  with 
a  certain  weakness  vote  for  him  alone, 
thus  making  certain  that  their  votes 
will  count  only  one  way — for  him  and 
for  nobody  else.  The  danger  of  "bul- 
lets" on  March  11  is  that  they  may 
put  Moses  at  the  top  of  the  list,  thus 
giving  President  Coolidge's  opponents 
a  license  to  say  that  New  Hampshire 
had  selected  for  unusual  honor  the 
only  man  who  refused  to  pledge  him- 
self to  the  Presidency.  If  the  "bullet- 
ers"  want  this  to  happen  they  have 
an  undoubted  right  to  vote  for  Moses 
alone,  but  if  Coolidge  suffers  in  con- 
sequence they  cannot  wash  their 
hands  of  blame. 

To  the  Democrats  of  New  Hamp- 
shire the  most  significant  development 
of  the  month  was  the  practical  elim- 
ination of  William  G.  McAdoo  as  a 
serious  contender  for  the  presidential 
nomination  at  the  New  York  conven- 
tion. As  I  write  the  McAdoo  men 
who  have  been  working  like  beavers 
for  months,  and  who  hate  to  see  all 
their  labors  go  for  naught,  are  still  in- 
sisting that  their  leader  has  not  been 
disqualified  because  he  accepted  huge 
retainers  from  one  of  the  sinister  fig- 
ures in  the  oil  scandal,  but  that  in  due 
time  he  will  justify  those  retainers, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  ethics  as  well 
as  he  has  already  justified  the  legality 
of  the   transaction. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  just  how 
these  disclosures  have  affected  the 
opinions  of  the  New  Hampshire  Dem- 
ocrats. Most  of  them  had  open  minds 
as  to  the  presidential  candidate  of 
their  party,  and  probably  still  have. 
Two  incidents  may  serve  as  straws, 
however,  to  indicate  how  the  wind  is 
blowing.  Gordon  Woodbury,  a  can- 
didate for  delegate  in  the  first  district, 
recently  announced  that  his  first 
choice    was     Senator    Underwood    of 
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Alabama.  Now  it  had  been  supposed 
that  as  a  former  official  of  the  Wilson 
administration,  and  a  subordinate  to 
Josephus  Daniels,  one  of  the  out- 
standing McAdoo  leaders,  Woodbury 
was  favorable  to  the  former  secretary 
of  the  treasury.  Perhaps  this  sup- 
position was  not  well-founded.  Per- 
haps Underwood  has  been  his  first 
choice  all  along.  But  it  is  significant 
that  he  lost  no  time,  after  McAdoo's 
name  had  been  linked  with  Doheny, 
in  removing  any  impression  that  he  is 
for  McAdoo. 

Another  instance  of  the  state  of 
mind  was  furnished  by  National  Com- 
mitteeman Robert  C.  Murchie.  He, 
too,  has  been  regarded  as  a  McAdoo 
man,  and  the  leaders  in  the  national 
organization  have  been  counting  on 
him.  When  the  storm  broke,  there- 
fore, they  communicated  with  him  at 
once.  They  asked  that  he  make 
public  the  explanation  of  McAdoo, 
and  couple  with  it  a  statement  from 
himself  that  the  disclosures  had  not 
affected  his  opinion.  Murchie  made 
public  the  McAdoo  explanation,  but 
he  refused  to  fill  the  other  half  of  the 
order.  Apparently  he  is  by  no  means 
convinced  as  are  McAdoo  himself  and 
his  managers  that  the  incident  can  be 
winked  at. 

There  will  be  absolutely  no  means 
of  determining,  when  the  Democratic 
votes  are  counted  on  the  nig;ht  of 
March  11,  whether  one  presidential 
candidate  or  another  has  derived  any 
advantage,  and  probably  the  line-up 
of  the  delegation  will  not  be  known 
until  the  first  ballot  at  New  York. 
Very  often  something  comes  up  in  the 
convention  at  the  last  moment  which 
sways  delegates,  and  the  old-timers 
have  a  horror  of  taking  a  position 
months  in  advance.  The  average  man 
in  politics  dislikes  above  all  things  to 
swallow   his   own   words. 

On  this  McAdoo  issue  the  Demo- 
crats in  Washington  are  not  stamping 
themselves  as  jewels  of  consistency. 
They    insist    that    McAdoo's    legal    af- 


filiations with  Doheny  do  not  disqual- 
ify him.  Yet  the  same  senators  who 
hold  this  view  forced  President  Cool- 
idge  to  withdraw  his  selection  of 
Thomas  W.  Gregory  as  one  of  the  oil 
scandal  prosecutors  because  he  had 
once  received  $2,000  from  an  oil  con- 
cern as  a  retainer  and  they  subsequent- 
ly forced  the  withdrawal  of  the  name 
of  Silas  Strawn  because  a  bank  of 
which  he  was  a  director  had  received 
large  deposits  from  a  subsidary  of  the 
Standard  Oil.  If  these  remote  con- 
nections were  regarded  as  so  im- 
portant, how  can  the  same  men 
honestly  declare  that  McAdoo's  very 
tangible  association  with  the  Doheny 
interests  leaves  his  candidacy  unim- 
paired? 

Perhaps  in  another  month,  with  all 
these  primary  questions  determined, 
the  Republicans  will  be  able  to  settle 
down  and  give  some  attention  to  the 
contest  between  John  G.  Winant  and 
Frank  Knox  for  the  gubernatorial 
nomination  in  the  September  primary. 
Both  candidates  have  been  busy  dur- 
ing February,  filling  speaking  engage- 
ments, here,  there  and  every-where, 
and  vying  in  the  most  friendly  fashion 
for  the  favor  of  the  voters. 

To  the  unprejudiced  observer  the 
campaign  to  date  is  somewhat  of  a 
problem,  because  it  lacks  a  real,  live 
issue,  and  is  based  on  the  personal 
appeal  of  the  two  men.  Much  'has 
been  said  in  the  past  of  the  similari- 
ties between  the  two.  They  were  both 
Roosevelt  men,  they  were  both  mem- 
bers of  the  liberal  wing  of  the  party, 
they  are  both  young,  compared  with 
other  leaders  in  New  Hampshire  poli- 
tics in  recent  years.  As  the  campaign 
proceeds,  however,  these  similarities 
will  begin  to  fade  out,  and  the  differ- 
ences will  inevitably  appear. 

Winant  is  undoubtedly  stronger  as 
March  opens  than  he  was  a  month 
ago,  though  it  would  hardly  be  fair 
to  say  that  Knox  is  correspondingly 
weaker.  But  the  Concord  man's  add- 
ed   strength   has   come    in    the    indica- 
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tions  that  Senator  Moses,  who  is  for 
Knox,  will  be  unable  to  swing  his 
entire    organization    in    that    direction. 

The  Moses  organization  is  the  con- 
servative element  in  the  party.  As 
has  been  said  before  its  members  have 
no  particular  affection  for  Knox,  but 
it  has  been  assumed  that  they  would 
accept  him  in  preference  to  Winant, 
whose  earnestness  is  something  they 
could  not  fathom. 

But  the  conservatives  are  not  going 
over  in  a  body  to  Knox,  nor  will  they 
in  the  weeks  to  come.  Many  of  them 
have  already  come  out  openly  for 
Winant,  and  his  enthsiastic  campaign 
managers  whisper  that  the  list  is  by 
no  means  complete  and  that  before 
summer  arrives  the  eyes  of  Knox  and 
Senator  Moses  will  be  opened  when 
they  learn  how  many  they  could  not 
hold. 

Winant's  campaign  has  been  help- 
ed materially  by  the  addition  to  his 
campaign  committee  of  such  a  prom- 


inent member  as  Dr.  John  R.  Gile  of 
Hanover,  nationally  known  as  a  sur- 
geon. Then  there  is  Ben  Worcester 
of  Manchester,  president  of  the  Ro- 
tary Club  of  that  city  and  very  prom- 
inent politically.  He  and  Senator 
Moses  are  intimate  friends,  and  that 
combined  with  his  residence  in  Knox's 
own  city  might  lead  persons  to  be- 
lieve that  he  would  be  in  that  camp. 
Yet  he  is  to  head  Winant's  campaign 
committee.  Charles  H.  Tobey  of 
Manchester,  a  former  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  is  in  the 
same  position. 

Meanwhile  Knox  has  not  been  idle 
and  the  columns  of  his  newspaper 
from  time  to  time  announce  that  this 
or  that  prominent  party  leader  has 
come  out  for  him.  The  Manchester 
editor  has  brought  into  the  campaign 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  attacks 
every  project  before  him,  and  is  ex- 
tremely confident  today,  even  with  the 
primary  a   half-year   in   the   future. 


THE  BUD  OF  MINSTRELSY 

By  Alice  Sargent  Krikorian 

It  seemed  that  grief  would  never  go  from  me, 

That  joy  and  song  forevermore  were  dead, 

Until  I  ]jlucked  from  out  my  garden  bed 

A  tiny,  yellow  bud  of  minstrelsy. 

Closely  I  pressed  it  to  my  eager  hand 

(Gone  was  my  grieving  by  its  potency), 

Its  gleaming  beauty  made  me  understand 

The  thoughts  of  him  who  walks   in   Arcady. 

The  joyous  little  rose,  like  beaten  gold, 

Shone  on  my  spirit  with  a  light  divine 

Telling  to  me  the  song  the  lotus  told 

To  Cleopatra,  o'er  the  sparkling  wine. 

I,  too,  was  Queen  for  just  a  little  while, 

Like  her,  who  reigned  beside  the  dreaming  Nile. 


KEEP  THE  COUNCIL 


By  Jesse  M.  Barton 

The  desire  of  the  Granite  Monthly  to  make  itself  a  forum  for  New  Hampshire 
opinion  by  presenting  monthly  controversies  has  met  with  favorable  response.  Out  of  our 
controversy  upon  the  Governor's  Council  bave  come  the  two  articles  which  follow.  The 
first  one,  a  further  argument  for  the  council  by  Judge  Barton  of  Newpont,  and  the  second 
one,  an  article  upon  the  subject  of  representation  in  the  State  Senate,  by  Norman  Alex- 
ander, an  instructor  at  the  University  of   New  Hampshire. 


ARTICLES  59  to  65  inclusive,  Part 
Second  of  the  Constitution  of  New 
Hampshire  provide  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  Council  whose  duty  in  general 
terms  is  stated  to  be  "Advising  the  Gov- 
ernor in  the  executive  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment." 

This  provision  has  been  in  the  Consti- 
tution since  1793  and  prior  to  that  date, 
back  as  far  as  1679,  at  no  time  has  New 
Hampshire  had  a  Governor  without  a 
Council  to  advise  him.  Indeed,  for  one 
hundred  years  before  our  chief  execu- 
tive was  styled  "governor,"  the  Council 
was  in  active  operation  assisting  the 
president  of  the  state  and  constituting 
a  vital  force  in  the  executive's  family. 
Certainly,  if  age  is  entitled  to  respect, 
all  should  lift  their  hats  to  the  Council. 

Until  within  a  short  time  no  voice 
could  be  heard  suggesting  that  the  con- 
stitutional provisions  for  a  Council 
were  any  less  desirable  than  those  re- 
lating to  the  election  of  the  Governor, 
but  the  nervous  mind  of  recent  years 
has  discovered  something  in  this  vener- 
able governmental  agency  which  calls 
for  its  elimination  from  the  Constitution. 

In  the  late,  long  suffered  Constitution- 
al Convention,  a  resolution  was  intro- 
duced by  a  member  thereof,  seeking  to 
abolish  the  Council.  The  Committee 
to  whom  the  resolution  was  referred, 
after  considering  the  same,  reported  ad- 
versely to  its  adoption — a  small  minority 
making  recommendations  to  the  con- 
trary. As  its  author  arose  to  speak  in 
favor  of  adopting  the  report  of  the 
minority,  he  attempted  to  quell  the 
laughter  in  his  audience  with  these 
words :  "Mr.  President  and  Gentleman : 
This  is  no  laughing  matter."       Later  in 


his    remarks    the    speaker    described    the 

Council     as     "Absolutely     useless" 

"Meeting  no  good  purposes".  ."Nothing 

but  a  drag  and  an  encumbrance" 

"A  kindergarten  for  training  governors." 
The  speakers  following,  leaders  of  the 
Convention,  sensing  the  temper  of  their 
audience,  took  advantage  of  the  occa- 
sion for  witty  speeches  dealing  historic- 
ally with  state  politics.  The  debate 
closed  with  the  recitation  of  several 
stanzas  of  poetry  written  in  French 
Canadian  dialect. 

The  vote  was  so  strong  against  the 
Resolution  that  no  division  was  asked. 

Certainly,  on  him  who  offers  a  reso- 
lution to  abolish  the  Council  rests  the 
burden  of  proof.  It  is  "up  to  him"  so 
to  speak,  to  show  why  his  resolution 
ought  to  be  adopted.  On  the  occasion 
above  referred  to  the  proponent  and  his 
assistant  failed  to  raise  the  theme  above 
the  level  of  a  good  joke,  to  say  nothing 
of  reaching  the  point  oi  argument. 

To  my  mind  nothing  in  the  Constitu- 
tion speaks  more  eloquently  for  democ- 
racy than  does  the  arrangement  whereby 
even  the  executive  is  held  in  check  by 
his  official  family.  One-man  power  had 
been  tried  for  centuries  before  New 
Hampshire  was  even  a  royal  province, 
and  the  Fathers  were  determined  that 
not  a  branch  of  our  government  should 
be  controlled  by  any  single  individual. 
Hence  the  Governor's  Council. 

New  Hampshire  has  five  councilor 
districts  and  from  each  there  is  a  rep- 
resentative all  the  time  in  the  Council 
Chamber  where  the  business  of  our  state 
executive  is  transacted.  It  often  ap- 
pears that  one  does  not  know  the  Gov- 
ernor, but  seldom  that  our  Councilor  is 
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not  known  to  us  or  some  of  our  near 
friends,  and  through  the  Councilor  who 
knows  local  conditions  hetter  than  the 
Governor,  the  various  parts  and  inter- 
ests of  the  state  are  recognized  and  pro- 
vided  for. 

Likewise,  in  case  the  Governor  is 
about  to  make  some  appointment  or  ap- 
prove some  measure  contrary  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  state  we  might  in 
vain  approach  the  chief  executive  whom 
we  know  not.  and  protest  or  offer  sug- 
gestions, but  to  our  Councilor  whom  we 
know  and  who  knows  us  and  local  con- 
ditions we  may  go  and  tell  the  whole 
story  and  he  will  present  the  matter  to 
the    Governor    with    telling    efifect. 

The  Governor,  if  he  is  a  good  man, 
will  try  to  do  what  is  right  and  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  entire  state.  To 
act  thus  requires  information  from  relia- 
liable  sources.  How  can  he  better  obtain 
this  knowledge  than  through  the  five 
men  elected  from  dififerent  districts  of 
the  State  for  the  very  purpose  of  "ad- 
vising the  Governor  in  the  Executive 
part  of  the  government." 

The  need  of  an  advisory  board  is  so 
apparent  that  if  the  Council  were  abol- 
ished, one  of  the  first  things  a  Gover- 
nor would  do* upon  taking  office,  would 
be  to  select  and  appoint  certain  individ- 
uals for  the  very  purpose  of  helping 
and  keeping  him  informed  of  local  con- 
ditions and  investigating  matters  of  im- 
portance prior  to  his  official  action 
thereon. 

We  therefore,  must  choose  which 
method  of  securing  advice  for  the  Gov- 
ernor is  best  for  all  the  people,  i.  e.  our 
system  of  electing  Councilors,  or  the 
practice  of  allowing  the  Governor  to 
pick  a  secret  or  semi-secret  squad  from 
among   his    friends. 

Undoubtedly  the  Council  is  a  prepara- 
'tory  school  for  Governors.  Possibly  it 
is  the  "kindergarten."  This  fact  raised 
in  ridicule  of  the  office,  I  am  inclined 
to  treat  seriously  and  to  advocate  the 
desirability    if   not   the   necessity   of   the 


Council    for    such    a    school,    if    for    no 
other  reason. 

In  this  day  of  special  training  for  def- 
inite work  of  importance  no  pains 
should  be  spared  in  equipping  for  ef- 
ficiency in  office  our  future  Governors. 
What  better  training  school  for  the 
governorship  of  New  Hampshire  can 
be  devised  when  sitting  at  the  Coun- 
cil table  two  years  with  an  opportunity 
to  learn  the  details  of  each  cash  receipt 
and  expenditure,  the  needs  of  the  vari- 
ous state  institutions  and  departments, 
in  general  and  to  become  familiar  with 
all  the  duties  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment ? 

What  matters  it  that  other  states' 
which  once  had  a  Council  have  abolished 
it?  We  certainly  can  tell  those  states 
that  we  know  who  the  advisors  of  our 
Governor  are,  whereas  they  at  best,  can 
only  guess  who  is  advising  theirs. 

Let  us  not  imagine  we  have  charted 
any  course  in  making  our  Constitution, 
nor  let  those  who  acclaim  for  centralized 
authority  think  they  are  the  first  to 
make  discovery  oi  the  idea.  Our  ideas 
are  all  very  old  and  all  have  been  dis- 
cussed and  tried  by  men  before  we  were 
born. 

Our  scheme  of  government,  beyond 
the  limit  of  local  afi^airs,  is  that  of  a 
representative  democracy.  It  has  been 
the  purpose  of  the  people  who  have 
gone,  and  is  of  us  who  remain,  to  strike 
the  happy  mean  between  so  much  democ- 
racy as  to  make  our  government  un- 
wieldly,  and  unworkable  and  so  much 
representation  as  to  render  it  corrupt, 
inefficient  and  irresponsive  to  the  wishes 
and  welfare  of  the  people. 

In  the  short  space  at  my  disposal  and 
time  at  my  command,  it  is  impossible  to 
enlarge  upon  my  theme,  but  I  candidly 
submit  to  the  voters  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, that  the  late  Constitutional  Con- 
vention did  nothing  more  wisely  than  to 
"laugh  out  of  court"  the  proposition  to 
abolish  the  Council. 


REPRESENTATION  IN  THE  STATE  SENATE 

By   Norman  Alexander 

Mr.  Alexander  will  write  about  the  N.  H.  House  of  Representatives  in  next  month's  issue. 

THERE,  appeared    in    the    last    is-  number  one,  composed  of  Coos  county 

sue   of    the    Granite    Monthly    two  has    a    population    of   36,093.     On    the 

articles    on    the    subject    of    the  other   hand.    Senatorial    District   num- 

Governor's     Council.     These     articles  ber  sixteen  containing  wards  one,  and 

suggest    a     consideration    of    another  two   of    Manchester   has   a   population 

phase  of  government  in  New  Hamp-  of  8,924.     Yet  both  of  these  districts 

shire.     I  refer  to  the  matter  of  repre-  have    one     state     Senator.     Senatorial 

sentation   in   the  State   Senate.  district     number    eighteen,     composed 

The   history   of   representative   gov-  of  wards  hve,  six,  eight,  nine  and  ten 

ernment  reveals  that  property,  and  re-  of  the  city  of  Manchester  has  a  popu- 

ligious    qualifications    have    been    fre-  lation    of    33,640.     This     program     of 

quently      imposed      upon      voters,      and  discriminating     against     the     districts 

office    holders.     This    truth    is    exem-  with  a  large  population,  is  opposed  to 

plified    in    the    Constitutional    History  the    best    principles    of    representative 

of      New      Hampshire.     The      present  government. 

constitution  was  adopted  in  1784,  and  General  Sullivan  in  a  letter  under 
with  a  few  changes  it  is  still  the  or-  date  of  Dec.  11,  1775,  expressed  opin- 
ganic  law  of  this  Commonwealth.  ions  as  to  certain  principles  which 
The  clauses  pertaining  to  the  quali-  ought  to  be  recognized  in  the  forma- 
fications  of  Senators  provided  "that  tion  of  the  state  government.  His  re- 
no  person  shall  be  capable  of  being  marks  merit  consideration,  not  only 
elected  a  senator  who  is  not  seized  because  of  the  fame  of  that  dis- 
of  a  freehold  estate  in  his  own  right  tinguished  son  of  New  (Hampishire, 
of  the  value  of  two  hundred  pounds,  but  because  of  his  clear  insight  into 
lying  within  the  state"  and  "who  is  problems  of  government.  In  that  let- 
not  of  the  Protestant  religion."  The  ter  to  Weare,  he  states,  "that  govern- 
representation  apportioned  to  the  various  ment  whiah  admits  of  contrary  or 
Senatorial  Districts  was  fixed  on  the  clashing  interests,  is  imperfect,  and 
basis  of  direct  taxes.  must    work    its    own    ruin    whenever 

The  renewed  emphasis  upon  democ-  one    branch    has    gained    a    power    suffi- 

racy,  and  the  rights  of  the  people  char-  cient  to  overrule  or  destroy  the  other." 

acteristic    of    the    nineteenth    century  He  further  says  "that  no  danger  can 

lead    to    a    modification    of    the    above  arise  to  a  state  from  giving  the  people 

provisions.     The     property     qualifica-  a  free  or  full  voice  in  their  own  gov- 

tion  was  repealed  in  1852,  and  the  re-  ernment."          Despite      these      admoni- 

ligious   qualification   was   abolished   in  tions,    and    the    continued    practice    of 

1877.        In    1878,   the   state   was    re-dis-  other  states  with  a  system  based  upon 

tricted     into     twenty-four     Senatorial  popular    representation,    New    Hamp- 

districts      instead      of      the      previous  shire   continues  to   recognize  property 

twelve.     However,  the  property  basis  as  the  basis  of  apportionment  of  rep- 

for    representation    in    the    State    Sen-  resentatives   to   the   State    Senate, 

ate  was  retained.  At   the   present   time,   a   program    is 

Property,    and    not    persons,    there-  being     devised      to     advance     the     eco- 

fore,  constitutes  the  guiding  principle  nomic     welfare     of     New     Hampshire, 

in  apportioning  the   apportionment  of  At    the    same    time,    would    it    not    be 

State  senators.     The  operation  of  the  wise    to    alter    those    features    of    our 

system  shows  its  injustice.     The  cen-  political     institutions     which     are     anti- 

sus    of    1920    indicates    that    District  quated? 


RUSE 

By  Alice  Libby 

This  story  was  submitted  tu  the  GRANITE  MONTHLY  Short  Story  Contest  open  to 
the  students  of  the  colleges  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont.  At  this  printing  the 
prizes  have  not  yet  been  awarded.  We  are  publishing  this  story  in  advance  by  permission 
of   the    author,    Miss    Alice    Libby,   a    student   of   the   University   of   Maine. 

EBE  surveyed  herself  in  the  long  In  her  three  years  of  University  life, 

mirror  w^ith  supreme  satisfaction,      she  had  toyed  with  score.s  of  popular 
She  was   a   slim   lovely   thing   in      men.     She   was   continually   seeking  a 


B 


her  delicate  orchid 
evening  gown.  She 
powdered  her  nose 
for  the  hundredth 
time  and  tucked  an 
imaginary  hairpin 
into  her  perfect 
coiffure. 

"Not  so  bad,  old 
thing,"  she  told  the 
reflection.  She 

sighed.  "If  Bill 
would  only  develop 
a  new  line." 

She  admitted  that 
it  was  a  conquest 
to  "rate"  the  Kappa 
formal,  a  gala 
house  party  of  three 
days.  She  would 
play  Bill  a  little 
longer. 

Bebe  was  the 
sort  of  a  girl  who 
"rates"  all  the 
house  parties.  Shin- 
ing corn  colored 
hair,  elaborately 
marcelled,  and  deep 
violet  eyes  made  her 
striking  in  appear- 
ance. She  smiled 
upon  men  and  scru- 
tinized women.  Her 
manners  were 
charming;  she  had 
cultivated  the  art. 
She  was  always 
well  dressed  and 
poised.  Her  voice 
was  soft  and  caressing  to  meni,  and 
shrill  and  rasping  when  she  called 
down  the  corridor  in  her  dormitory. 


thought 
"regular 


new  conquest^  Her 
policy  was  f  "lead 
'em  on  and  then 
leave  'em."  Bill 
Graham  senior  class 
president  and  man- 
ager of  track,  was 
now  the  favored 
one.  He  was  a  ro- 
btist  Viking  who 
Bebe  a 
queen." 
Bebe  considered 
him  "easy"  and  a 
bore  at  times. 

She  finally  slip- 
ped on  her  wrap 
and  went  down  the 
stairs  to  the  beam- 
ing Bill,  who  had 
been  waiting  half 
an  hour. 

The  Kappa  house 
was  resplendent  in 
holiday  guise.  Long 
rows  of  colored 
lights  bordered  the 
entrance.  The  in- 
terior was  a  won- 
der forest  land.  The 
walls  were  banked 
with  green;  soft 
red,  blue  and  green 
lights  gave  a  fairy- 
like atmosphere. 
The  orchestra  was 
half  concealed  be- 
behind  tall  ferns; 
the  saxophones  and 
trombones  were 
moaning  seductively ;  invitingly,  the 
banjos  strummed.  The  black  suits 
of  the  men   enhanced  the   vivid  blues 
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of  the  girls'  evening  gowns.  Bebe 
was  in  high  spirits.  She  looked  en- 
trancingly  into  Bill's  eyes  as  they 
glided  on  the  dance  floor. 

"This  is  wonderful,  old  dear."  Her 
voice  caressed  him.  He  drew  her 
closer. 

Several  dances  passed.  He  sug- 
gested that  they  go  out  on  the  porch. 
Bebe  smiled  wisely.  She  knew  the 
shaded  lights  were  making  her  more 
alluring. 

"Let's  go  over  in  this  corner.  Not 
so  much  light,"  Bill  said. 

A  tall  figure  stepped  from  the 
shadows, 

"Good  evening." 

The  voice  was  deep  with  a  ringing 
quality  that  impelled  Bebe  to  turn  to 
look  at  him.  To  the  casual  co-ed,  he 
was  only  a  young  man  correctly 
dressed  in  the  conventional  evening 
clothes,  interesting,  but  to  the  experi- 
enced eyes  of  Bebe  he  seemed  dis- 
tinguished,  mature. 

"Who  is  he?  Why  is  he  alone?" 
she  questioned  eagerly,  dropping  her 
honeyed  accents  for  a  moment. 

"That  is  Roger  Sherwood."  Bill 
was  all  enthusiasm.  "Mighty  clever 
fellow,  writes  for  the  magazines  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing.  He's  got  his 
degree  from  Chicago  and  he's  here 
for  old  Janey's  lit  course.  He  ar- 
rived this  morning  in  time  for  our  big 
party.  All  the  boys  have  given  him 
dances;  guess  I  gave  him  one."  Bill 
consulted    his    program. 

"Did  you  Bill?  How  nice  of  you." 
The   honeyed  accents   had   returned. 

"It  is  the  tenth,  the  next  one."  Bill 
laughed.  He's  not  vamp  material, 
Bebe;  he  told  the  boys  he  was  a 
woman    hater." 

To  her  surprise.  Bebe  found  Sher- 
wood a  perfect  dancer.  She  realized 
pleasantly  that  her  steps  fitted  his 
exactly.  She  was  trying  to  think  of 
something  interesting  to  say.  Final- 
ly Sherwood  spoke. 

"Interesting  life,  all  this."  He 
smiled  indififerently. 


"Indeed  yes,  I  wish  it  might  last 
always."  Bebe's  voice  was  exquisite- 
ly modulated. 

Silence.  More  silence.  The  music 
stopped.  The  dance  was  over.  Bebe's 
brain  was  whirling.  She  must  say 
something  inviting,  tantalizing,  any- 
thing,— 

"Hope  you  like  our  East."  She 
.smiled  over  her  shoulder  as  Bill 
rushed  up  for  his  dance. 

"Thank  you,  certainly  a  pleasant 
place."     His   tone  was   formal. 

Bill's  arms  were  around  her.  "Glad 
it's  our  dance,"  he  whispered. 

Bebe  was  silent.  She  was  furious 
with  herself  for  her  conventional  re- 
mark. She  must  attract  him  in  some 
way. 

Sherwood  did  not  appear  at  the  in- 
formal dance  the  next  night.  The 
party  was  a  failure  for  Bebe  though 
the  usual  attentive  admirers  gathered 
about    her. 

"Where  is  Sherwood?"  she  asked 
Bill  finally.  "Why  doesn't  he  come 
around?" 

"He's  staying  at  the  Beta  House 
until  the  party  is  over.  Guess  he  isn't 
much  of  a  butterfly." 

"I  wonder  why  not.  He  dances 
wonderfully,"    Bebe    mused. 

"Well,  he  has  been  around  a  lot. 
Has  to,  I  suppose.  But  let's  try 
'friscoing'  by  the  Vic'  before  dinner." 
Back  once  more  in  her  dormitory, 
Bebe  vowed  to  her  reflection  that  she 
ivoiild  attract   Roger  Sherwood. 

A  week  after  the  party,  she  called 
up  Bill  to  invite  him  and  Roger  to 
play  tennis  with  Jane  Doble  and  her- 
self. Jane  was  a  husky  Amazon  who 
lacked  feminine  wiles,  but  "she  could 
swing  a  vdcked  Jennis  racket."  The  sun 
blazed  on  the  tennis  court.  Bebe  was 
cool  and  shimmering  in  white.  To 
achieve  the  efifect  she  had  spent  hours 
dressing.  She  greeted  Sherwood  vi- 
vaciously, 

"So  glad  you  came,  Mr.  Sherwood. 
A  marvelous  day  for  tennis."       Then 
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turning  casually  to   Bill,  "Oh — you've 
met  Jane,  haven't  you?" 

Sherwood  played  tennis  as  well  as 
he  danced.  Bebe  sparkled  and  scintil- 
lated; Sherwood  was  dignified  and  po- 
lite. 

"Thank  you.  Miss  Bebe,  for  a  pleas- 
ant afternoon.  I  enjoy  a  good  tennis 
game  immensely."     That  was  all. 

That  night  Bebe  stared  at  herself 
in  the  mirror.  "What  is  the  matter 
with  me?  Perhaps  I'm  too  vivacious, 
and  he  likes  the  Quaker  type." 

She  became  demure  and  studious, 
spending  sunny  afternoons  in  the 
library.  The  boys  could  not  under- 
stand her;  the  girls  merely  shrugged 
their  shoulders.  "A  new  pose,"  they 
said. 

It  was  the  night  of  the  Track  Club 
dance.  Hugh  Marmont,  the  dis- 
tinguished English  novelist,  addressed 
the  English  Club  that  night.  Every- 
one was  welcome.  Bebe  refused  an 
eager  invitation  to  the  dance  from 
Bill  so  that  she  might  attend  the 
lecture.  She  felt  sure  Sherwood 
would  be  there.  He  was,  in  fact,  he 
sat  directly  in  front  of  her.  She  did 
not  hear  the  fine  phrases  of  the  Eng- 
lishman; she  was  staring  so  intently 
at  Sherwood's  well  shaped  head. 

After  the  lecture,  Sherwood  went 
up  to  talk  with  Marmont.  Bebe  fol- 
lowed close  behind  him,  watching  him 
closely.  Marmont  smiled  benignly  at 
Sherwood  as  he  extended  his  hand. 

"Glad  you  enjoyed  it,  Roger.  I 
will  be  over  tomorrow  to  discuss  the 
Brahms  article  with  you.  I  see  that 
you  are  otherwise  engaged  at  pres- 
ent."    He  was  beaming  at  Bebe. 

Sherwood  turned  and  saw  her  eager 
face. 

"Oh,  yes,  Marmont,  allow  me  to 
present    Miss — Miss    Bebe." 

Bebe  smiled  painfully.  "Miss  Bebe 
indeed!" 

Sherwood  turned  so  that  Marmont 
could  not  hear.  "May  I  accompany 
you  home,  Miss  Bebe?"  His  voice 
was  pleasantly  humorous. 


Bebe  smiled  adorably.  "Yes,  Mr. 
Marmont  expects  it." 

The  walk  home  was  wonderful  to 
Bebe.  Sherwood  talked  and  laughed 
unreservedly.  His  dignified  manner 
was  gone.  They  reached  the  dormi- 
tory steps. 

"I  cannot  understand  why  a  charm- 
ing young  lady  like  you  is  not  at  the 
Track  Club  dance.  You  must  be  a 
true  lover  of  the  modern  novel." 

"Oh  yes,  I  adore  lectures.  Mr. 
INIarmont  was  so  interesting."  It  was 
trite  but  Bebe  could  think  of  nothing 
else  at  that  moment. 

Sherwood  smiled  down  into  her 
eyes.  Marmont  would  have  said  he 
was  "terribly  amused." 

"May  I  have  the  pleasure  of  your 
company  some  other  time,  Miss  Bebe? 
A  walk  in  the  woods  perhaps.  I  will 
call  you  up." 

"That  is  fine.     I'd  love  to  go." 

Alone  in  her  room,  she  had  a  thrill 
for    the   first   time. 

"He  likes  me.  He  is  going  to  take 
me  out.  The  deuce  with  the  rest  of 
them." 

Roger  Sherwood  did  call  her  up. 
They  had  the  promised  walk  in  the 
woods.  They  w^ent  to  "The  Lantern 
Glow"  for  tea.  Bebe  was  her  viva- 
c'ous  self.  She  fluttered;  she  co- 
quetted ;    she    posed. 

"Such  a  nice  party,  Mr.  Sherwood. 
You  do  .say  such  fascinating  things. 
The  boys  are  quite  dumb  now,  always 
the  same  line,  quite  a  bore."  She 
placed  one  white  hand,  beautifully 
manicured,  on  the  table  and  looked 
at  him  invitingly  from  under  the  or- 
chid hat  that  matched  her  eyes.  She 
could  see  the  pretty  reflection  in  the 
mirror  opposite  her  and  she  was 
pleased. 

"Then  we  must  have  another  party. 
Miss  Bebe.  Young  ladies  should  not 
be  bored."  His  eyes  met  hers  in  ad- 
miration, so  Bebe  thought;  she  did 
not   see   the   amused   twinkle. 

"Please  Mr.  Sherwood."  the  voice 
was  caressingly  low,  "don't  say  Miss 
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Bebe.  It  is  so  formal."  She  put  the 
other  white  hand  on  the  table. 

Sherwood  said  nothing  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  he  was  looking  at  her  thought- 
fully. He  leaned  forward ;  his  voice 
was  animated. 

"I  would  like  to  monopolize  your 
time  for  awhile.  We  will  enjoy  the 
frivolities  of  college  life  together." 

Bebe  smiled  her  acceptance.  This 
was  an  easy  conquest  after  all.  Men 
were  all  alike,  if  you  knew  how  to 
catch  them. 

Sherwood  became  very  attentive ; 
Bebe  believed  herself  in  love  for  the 
first  time,  but  she  w^as  baffled.  Sher- 
wood was  always  courteous,  but  never 
emotional.  He  never  spoke  of  future 
plans ;  she  knew  nothing  of  his  per- 
sonal past.  Commencement  time 
came.  He  took  her  to  the  reception 
and  the  ball. 

"I'm  leaving  for  Chicago  tomor- 
row." he  said  in  parting.  "I  will  say 
good-bye  tonight.  I  have  enjoyed 
your  company  very  much,  Bebe.  It 
has  been  a  great  help  to  me.  You 
will  never  know^  perhaps." 

Bebe  was  stunned  but  she  managed 
to  stammer  a  conventional   reply. 


She  left  the  next  day  for  her  home. 
June  passed.  July  came.  Sherwood 
did  not  write  to  her.  She  had  never 
experienced  such  indifference.  It  made 
her  listless. 

She  was  sitting  in  the  hammock  one 
afternoon.  , 

"Here  is  a  new  Century,  dear,"  her 
mother  called  from  indoors.  "Maybe 
you  will  find  something  interesting  to 
read." 

Bebe  turned  the  pages  carelessly.  The 
title  "The  Co-Ed  Mind"  caught  her  at- 
tention. "By  Roger  Sherwood  !"  Yes. 
A  short  paragraph  followed  the  title 
— brilliant  young  writer — Chicago  and 
Burham  University.  She  began  to 
read. 

"I  adore  lectures,  murmured  the  co- 
ed specie,  and  she  loathed  them  with 
all  of  her  flufify  soul."  "A  vivacious 
mechanism   in   Paris  clothes." 

Bebe  trembled,  but  she  finished 
"The  Co-Ed  Mind."  He  was  de- 
scribing her!  All  her  phrases,  her 
mannerisms,  her  expressions,  were 
there  in  cold  print.  She  threw  down 
the  magazine  and  stepped  on  it. 
"Men!     How  I  hate  them!  All  alike!" 


NIGHT  WINDS 

By  Elizabeth  Shurtleff 

It's  a  night  of  brilliant  stars  netted  together, 
A  night  of  black  and  white  of  a  harried  moon, 
A  night  of  clouds  flying  with  long,  black  feather, 
A  night  of  winds  beating  a  tempest  of  tune. 


With  a  shift  of  the  stars  there's  an  end  of  the  high  wailing. 
With  the  moon's  going  the  wrath  of  the  night  is  gone, 
Thinly  the  shaken  clouds  begin  their  quiet  sailing, 
As  the  wind  dies  to  a  breath  in  the  pink  dawn. 


THE  MAN  OF  THE  HOUR 

By   George   W.   Conway 


A  man  with  an  honest  ring  in  his 
voice,  a  man  with  a  hearty  "he 
man's"  grip  and  a  smile  that 
instinctively  makes  you  like  him,  a 
real  fellow  well  met.  That  is  the 
quick  impression  the  writer  received 
when  he  shook  hands  with  John  R. 
Quinn,  nation- 
al commander 
of  The  Amer- 
ican Legion, 
whose  name  is 
added  to  that 
long  list  of 
distinguished 
people  who 
have  visited 
New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Commander 
Qviinn  visited 
Concord  and 
Manchester 
early  in  Feb- 
r  u  a  r  y  and 
made  a  good 
many  friends 
for  himself 
and  the  Amer- 
ican Legion. 
Everyone  who 
met  him,  that 
is,  everyone 
that  the  writ- 
er has  talked 
with,  felt  ex- 
ac  1 1 y  the 
same.  As  he 
left  the  state 
after     the 

he  .said  he  had  never  had  so  many 
nice  things  said  about  him  in  his  life. 
"The  cowboy  with  the  college  edu- 
cation" is  synonymous  for  Quinn. 
It  is  a  phrase  used  by  newspapers 
all  over  the  country  because  it  really 
describes  the  man  remarkably  well. 
But    he    can    quickly    drop    the    easy, 


finds  it  necessary  to  stand  up  and  fight. 
This  is  well  known  to  Legionnaires 
who  have  heard  of  his  work  in  Calif- 
ornia before  he  became  national  com- 
mander. 

The     first     speech     he     ever     made 
typifies  the  man.     It  was  at  the  state 

convention  of 
the  California 
department  of 
the  Legion. 
An  efi^ort  was 
being  made   to 


enforce 
u  n  it 
among 
gations 


meeting 


t  he 
rule 
dele- 
when 
Quinn  rose 
ami  killed  the 
m  o  V  e  m  e  n  t 
with  the  short- 
est speech  he 
ever  made : 
"Nobody  casts 
the  vote  of 
old  Harry 
Quinn's  son 
but  old  Harry 
Quinn's  son 
himself." 

Quinn  is  not 
an  orator  but 
is  a  very  force- 
f  u  1  speaker. 
H  e  presents 
his  arguments 
with  remark- 
able clearness 
National  Commander  John  R.  Quinn  in  spite  of  the 

in      Manchester      fact  that  at  times  he  seems  to  be  at  a 

loss  for  words.  His  wonderful  person- 
ality enters  into  his  speeches,  for  his 
statements  ring  true. 

Commander  Quinn  met  a 
many  people  during  his  short  stay  in 
New'  Hampshire  but  the  writer  feels 
sure  it  is  safe  to  say  that  those  who 
met   him   feel   that  the   afifairs  of  The 


good 


leisurely   manner   which   we   generally      American  Legion  are  safe  m  the  hands 
associate     with     cowboys,     when     he      of  John    R.    Quinn   of   California. 


COLLEGE  AND  SCHOOL  NOTES 

OF  INTEREST  TO  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  PEOPLE 

By  H.  Styles  Bridges 

As  an  aftermath  to  the  Granite  Monthly's  private  school  number,  Mr. 
Bridges  has  prepared  the  following  notes  concerning  two  of  New  Hamp- 
shire's private  schools  which  through  lack  of  space  were  not  mentioned 
before. 

He  has  also  traced  in  a  most  interesting  manner  the  history  of  a  group 
of  young  men  who  graduated  from  our  State  University  in  1923. 

AUSTIN  GATE  ACADEMY 


ONE  of  the  bright  spots  in  the 
secondary  school  system  of  to- 
day is  the  privately  endowed 
academy.  Austin  Cate  Academy, 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
state  of  New  Hampshire,  is  second 
to  none  in  this  regard.  A  board- 
ing aid  day  school 
combined,  it  oflfers 
four  separate  courses 
to  its  students  at  the 
low  rates  of  fifty-five 
dollars  per  year  tui- 
tion. These  courses 
are  agricultural,  aca- 
demic, musical,  with 
all  instruction  and  in- 
struments free,  and 
the  domestic  science 
course  for  girls.  Ed- 
ucational advantages, 
therefore  can  almost 
be  said  to  be  given 
away. 

The  school  is  co- 
educational, like  the 
great  majority  of  high 
schools.  The  pro- 
fessors and  teachers 
are  of  high  stand- 
ing in  their  profession.  Their 
aim  is  to  cultivate  high  scholarship 
among  the  students,  and  to  develope 
character.  The  discipline,  while  strict, 
is  not  severe.  Close  association  and 
fellowship  of  students  and  teachers 
have  made  of  the  school  a  large 
family,  where  the  kindly  spirit  of  con- 
tact developed,  has  exerted  a  firm  dis- 
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cipline   to   encourage   self   control   and 
true    self    development. 

Founded  in  1833  as  a  Freewill  Bap- 
tist institution  under  the  name  of 
Strafford  Academy,  the  school  was 
re-incorporated  a  decade  later  as  Straf- 
ford Seminary.  Under  this  name  it 
continued  until  1866, 
when  a  bequest  of 
five  thousand  dollars 
and  a  change  of  name 
made  it  into  Austin 
Academy.  The  be- 
quest came  from  the 
Reverend  Daniel  Aus- 
tin   of    Portsmouth. 

One  other  bequest, 
munificient  in  its 
amount,  has  fallen  to 
the  School.  In  1901, 
the  Hon.  George  Neal 
Cate  left  it  twenty 
thousand  dollas,  with 
the  further  provisos 
that  at  his  death 
twenty  thousand 
more  go  to  the  school, 
and  on  the  death  of 
his  wife  the  residue  of 
his  estate  amounting 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars. 

The  school  has  been  fortunate  in 
its  headmaster,  Professor  Wilfrid  M. 
Wilton,  whose  photo  appears  here. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, and  the  University  of  California, 
and  an  Educator  of  note  in  secondary 
schools. 


The  '23  Aggies   Ready   for  Class  and  Field 

Back  Row,  Left  to  Right:  H.  A.  Rhodenhiser,  Henniker ;  A.  N.  Lawrence,  North 
Yarmouth,  Me. ;  W.  Cummings,  Colebrook ;  Gordon  Savage,  Riverton ;  C.  R.  Cotton,  Cen- 
ter Strafford;  Achilles  Nassikas,  Hooksett ;  C.  Cummings,  Colebrook;  C;  A.  Randlett,  La- 
conia;   M.   C.   Aldrich,   Whitefield ;    S.   W.   Hamilton,   Kearsarge. 

Center  Row,  Left  to  Right:  Kenneth  Bassett,  Fremont;  Earl  Little,  Colebrook; 
Ernest  Forbes,  Colebrook;  D.  K.  Andrew,  Littleton;  Geo.  Campbell,  Medfordi,  Mass.;  Har- 
ry Bennett,  Winchester;  Roy  Pulsifer,  Plymouth;  Howard  Meserve,  Framingham,  Mass.; 
Kenneth  Hill,   Center   Strafford ;   Harvey   Goodwin,   Leominster,   Mass. 

Front  Row,  Left  to  Right:  W.  Whiting.  Framington,  Mass.;  Oscar  Pearson,  Stratham ; 
Geo.  Middlemass,  Brighton,  Mass.;  Leon  Glover,  Hollis ;  Earl  P.  Farmer,  Majden  Mass.; 
Alfred  L.  French,  Henniker;  Howard  A.  Rollins,  West  Alton;  L.  J.  Higgiins,  Littleton; 
Samuel   Patrick,  Jr.,   Winthrop,   Mass. 


-THE  TWENTY-THREE  AGGIES" 


"A 


Crying     Need Perhaps     the 

most  vital  need  of  the  state  of 
New  Hampshire  agriculturally 
is  young  blood."  So  states  Major  Frank 
Knox,  editor  of  the  Manchester  Union- 
Leader  in  a  recent  article  in  the  Granite 
Monthly.  In  this  statement  Major 
Knox,  to  the  mind  of  the  writer,  has 
sounded  a  truth  which  stands  out  pre- 
eminently in  the  state  at  the  present  time. 
One  of  the  most  hopeful  and  progres- 
sive things  that  have  happened  in  the 
state  recently  is  the  formation  of  an  or- 
ganization known  as  the  "Twenty-three 
Aggies,"  a  group  of  young  men  who 
graduated  from  the  agricultural  course 
of  the  University  of  New  Hampshire  in 
1923.  The  aim  and  purpose  of  the  club 
is   unusually   illuminating   to    older    men 


who  have  been  boosting  for  the  revival 
of  agriculture  in  New  Hampshire  the 
past  few  years,  for  this  group  consists 
of  young  men  having  at  heart  the  future 
of  agriculture  in  the  Granite  State. 

The  club  had  its  origin  at  Durham  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  last  college  year. 
Through  the  club  it  is  hoped  to  maintain 
the  fellowship  developed  during  the  stay 
at  the  University  as  well  as  to  continue 
in  the  future  their  enthusiasm  for  Agri- 
culture in  New  Hampshire. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  in  Decem- 
ber, 1923,  and  plans  were  made  to  hold 
meetings  annually  or  oftener  in  the  fu- 
ture. At  their  first  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  state  along  agricultural  lines  were 
discussed  and  the  membership  was  of  a 
unanimous   opinion    that    the    most    vital 
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need  of  agriculture  in  New  Hampshire 
is  the  introduction  of  young  blood,  or 
more  young  farmers  of  ability  and  a  re- 
newed enthusiasm  for  progressive  and 
scientific  farming.  The  members  of  the 
club  realized  that  as  individuals  they  had 
gained  most  of  their  training  and  ability 
at  the  state  university  and  that  the 
greater  part  of  their  enthusiasm  and 
hope  came  from  their  contacts  with  their 
President,  Ralph  D.  Hetzel  and  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  institution.  Taking  them- 
selves as  examples,  these  men  believe 
that  no  better  thing  could  be  done  for 
the  permanent  good  of  agriculture  in 
this  state  than  to  increase  the  enroll- 
ment at  the  college  of  agriculture  and 
toward  this  end  they  have  mainly  cen- 
tered their  activities. 

One  of  the  projects  laid  out  by  the 
"Twenty-three  Aggies" — is  an  inter- 
scholastic  judging  contest  to  be  held  at 
the  State  University  under  the  auspices 
of  the  college  agricultural  club. 
Throughout  New  Hampshire  many  High 
Schools  are  now  offering  agricultural 
courses  and  it  was  felt  that  the  students 
enrolled  in  these  courses  might  be  inter- 
ested through  such  an  inter-scholastic 
contest  to  gain  ambition  for  a  higher  ed- 
ucation. It  is  hoped  it  will  instill  within 
their  breasts  an  increasing  desire  to  join 
the  ranks  of  those  men  who  go  through 
the  institution  and  are  steadily  passing 
out  into  the  state  to  help  bolster  up  its 
farming  industry.  It  is  proposed  that 
such  an  inter-scholastic  contest  be  held 
at  the  time  of  the  Aggie  Fair,  which  it 
is  safe  to  say  is  probably  the  equal  in 
many  ways  to  a  good  proportion  of  the 
agricultural  fairs  in  the  state.  The  fair 
is  held  annually  and  is  an  excellent  in- 
dication of  the  industry  of  the  students 
in  the  college  of  agriculture.  Visitors 
from  outside  who  have  been  present  at 
these  fairs  marvel  at  what  they  have 
seen,  and  have  frequently  been  heard  to 
say,  "If  these  young  men  believe  so  ar- 
dently in  the  future  of  farming  as  an 
industry,  there  really  must  be  something 
m  it. 

The  enthusiasm  on  these  occasions  is 


actually  infectious  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  students  in  attendance  from  various 
parts  of  the  state  may  become  infected 
with  the  disease  and  that  it  will  spread 
through  hill  and  dale  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

This  plan,  as  proposed  by  this  group 
of  young  men,  is  an  excellent  idea  and 
should  have  the  backing  of  all  those  in- 
terested in  the  future  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

In  a  word  they  are  determined,  not 
only  in  this  one  project  but  in  all  things, 
to  use  their  power  to  make  New  Hamp- 
shire a  more  progressive  agricultural 
state.  , ) 

To  a  more  or  less  extent  the  mem- 
bers of  this  group  are  representative  of 
the  younger  class  of  agriculturists  in 
New  Hampshire.  Several  of  this  group 
are  already  engaged  in  active  farming 
within  the  state  and  the  ambition  of  the 
entire  group  is  to  be  engaged  actively  in 
this  industry  in  the  near  future.  Many 
have  returned  to  their  home  farms, 
some  have  started  new  enterprises  of 
their  own,  others  are  engaged  in  spread- 
ing the  gospel  of  better  agriculture  to 
various  people  throughout  the   state. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  for  example 
what  some  of  these  young  men  are 
doing.  Alfred  French,  the  head  of  the 
"Twenty-three  Aggies"  has  returned  to 
his  home  farm  in  Henniker,  N.  H., 
where  he  is  assuming  the  active  manage- 
ment of  a  large  fruit  farm  in  partner- 
ship with  his  father.  His  success  has 
been  such  and  his  ability  recognized  that 
he  was  recently  elected  a  member  of  the 
Executive  committee  of  the  Merrimack 
County  Farm  Bureau,  being  the  young- 
est Executive  Board  member  of  any 
county  Farm  Bureau  in  the  state. 

Wilbur  Cummings  of  Colebrook  is 
now  with  his  father  on  their  large  dairy 
farm.  Earl  Little  of  the  same  town  is 
also  managing  his  home  farm.  Chester 
A.  Randlett  of  Laconia  is  with  his  father 
caring  for  their  large  orchards.  He  was 
elected  last  fall  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  N.  H.  Horticultural  So- 
ciety,  a   high   honor    for   a   young   man. 
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Kenneth  Bassett  of  Fremont,  N.  H., 
is  with  his  father  and  brother  on  their 
large  dairy   farm. 

Achilles  Nassikas  of  Hooksett  has  al- 
ready established  a  state-wide  reputa- 
tion for  the  large  successful  poultry  in- 
dustry he  has  built  up.  Ernest  Forbes 
is  now  part  owner  of  a  large  new  poul- 
try plant  at   Durham. 

Clyde  R.  Cotton  of  Center  StralTord, 
N.  H.,  purchased  a  small  herd  of  high 
producing  dairying  cattle  since  gradua- 
tion. He  plans  to  increase  the  size  of 
his  herd  steadily. 

Several  of  the  men  are  teaching  agri- 
culture. Leroy  Higgins  is  teaching  at 
Walpole.  one  of  the  state's  leading  agri- 
cultural High  Schools.  Roy  Pulsifer 
had  the  "responsibility  of  piloting  a  new 
agricultural  school  through  its  first  year 
at  Sandwich.  A  few  men  are  teaching 
outside  of  the  state. 


Oscar  Pearson  of  Stratham  is  a  re- 
search investigator  at  the  University  of 
New  Hampshire.  Howard  Rollins  is 
extension  specialist  in  horticulture  at  the 
University.  Harry  Bennett  is  an  as- 
sistant to  the  poultry  department  at 
Durham.  Samuel  Patrick  is  a  dairy- 
man and  M^lls  Aldrich  is  an  animal 
husbandryman  there. 

Stanley  Hamilton  and  Kenneth  Hill 
have  been  engaged  in  forestry  in  the 
state  since  graduation. 

Others  are  following  various  lines  of 
agricultural  activity  but  all  have  at  heart 
the    future   of    agriculture. 

The  "Twenty-three  Aggies"  are  show- 
ing excellent  spirit  and  are  setting  the 
pace  for  other  young  men  in  the  state. 
We  can  only  commend  them  and  their 
activities  and  urge  them  not  to  falter 
in  their  good   work. 


THE  STEARNS  SCHOOL 

Mont  Vernon,  New  Hampshire 


Lincoln   Hall — one  of   the   cozy   dormitories 


IN  the  exquisite  beauty  of  its  set- 
ting, Stearns  School  has  an  advan- 
tage few  others  possess.  From  the 
campus  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the 
foothills  of  the  White  Mountains,  the 
eye  wanders  ofif  across  a  vast  immen- 
sity of  rolling  country  covered  with 
farms,  pine  woods,  and  New  Hamp- 
shire villages  with  their  white  church 


steeples.  The  view  is  one  of  the 
grandest  and  most  inspiring  to  be 
found  in  the  state. 

Arthur  French  Stearns,  principal 
of  the  Stearns  School,  is  a  man  of  ex- 
ceptional ability  and  high  standards. 
He  stands  high  in  the  educational 
world  and  is  recognized  by  all  as  an 
able  leader.     Under  his  leadership  for 
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the  past  eighteen  years  the  school  has  times  to  be  avoided  and  circumvented, 
grown  and  prospered.  Firm  in  the  but  as  personal  friends  and  helpers 
tradition  of  strong,  healthy  Christian  who  are  ever  ready  and  eager  to  aid 
manhood,  he  has  combined  the  oppor-  them  by  council  and  advice  in  the  suc- 
tunities  for  intensive  study  with  the  cessful  accomplishment  of  their  tasks, 
quiet  charm  of  home        ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^       The  number  of  boys, 

supplemented  ^^^^^^^^I^^^H^^^H  combined 
by  the  clean  exhili-  ^^^IbI^^^S^^^^^^^^^H  teaching  force  of  un- 
ration  of  out-door  ^^^H^^'^^^^^^m^^^^^l  usual  strength  en- 
sports — golf,  tennis,  ^^^^^  ^^^I^B  ables  the  school  to 
baseball,  hockey,  ^|^H  ..J^^^^^B  oi^er  practically  all 
track — and  the  free-  ^^^^^  '"'^P'  fl|^^^^^H  ^^''^  advantages  of  a 
dom  of  the  great  open  H^K  ^  l^^^^^^H  regular  tutoring 
air  which  can  never  H|Hh)HI  J^^^^^^^^^M  school,  but  without 
fail  to  be  a  source  ^^^^^H  ^^sj^^^^^^^H  ^^J  ^^  ^^^^  disadvan- 
of  health  and  ^^^Iv  ^^^^^^^^Bt  tages,  for  the  boys 
spiration.  ^^^HK  '"^^jHl^^^^^l^H  are  at  all  times  un- 
Unlike  many  ^^^^|^  M.  ^^I^^^H  ^^^'  ^^^^^^1  supervis- 
schools,  Stearns  ^^^^^^^k  ^^^'^U^^^^Bm  ^^^^  ^^^^  discipline, 
strives  to  attain  ^^^l^l^^flk  ^^^^^^^1  Stearns  school 
helpful  comradeship  ^^^^^^^^I^K. 'I^^^^^^^l  easily  reached  by 
between  master  ^^^^I^^^^^^H^^^^^^^I  I'ailroad  high- 
student        the  hours        ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H                              ^^^y    P'^''^ 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H  New      England ; 

as  the    work    of        ^^^^I^^^^^^I^^H^^^^H       ^^^^  ^^^  location,  hfty 

the    classroom ;    and  miles    from    Boston, 

the    teachers    of    the  Arthur  F.  Stearns,  Principal  giygs  it  accessibility 

school  are  men  of  ability,  men  to  the  busy  world  without  actu- 
who  have  added  years  of  experience  ally  being  in  it.  Both  location  and 
to  a  thorough  training.  Stearns  School  environment  are  ideal  in  helping  to 
boys  do  not  look  upon  their  teachers  secure  scholastic  results  and  sterling 
as    hard   task-masters   who    are    at   all      qualities   of   manhood. 


COMPENSATION 

God  comes  to  me  in  the  dusk  of  my  evening  with  the 
flowers  from  my  path  kept  fresh  in  his  basket — 

Tag  ore. 


ON  A  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  HILLSIDE 

By  J.  H.  Newton 

This  story  was  submitted  to  our  short  story  prize  contest  open  to  the  students 
of  the  colleges  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont.  The  author,  James  Holland 
Newton,   is  a   student   of   Dartmouth   College. 

THERE  are  old  maples  in   front  of 
the   house,   and   a   blackened    stone 
wall     against     the     terrace,     while 
stone  slabs  mark  the  path  to  the  ancient 
door.     The  winds  of  the  hill  have  been      the  maples,  and  where  it  comes  out  in 


rose-bush  at  the  outer  corner  of  the 
house  and  the  narcissi  and  lemon  lilies 
that   fringe  the  rotting  sills. 

The  grass  is  rank  under  the  shade  of 


kind  to  the  house,  and  though  they 
whistle  across  its  low  gables,  and  carry 
rain  to  mildew  the  shingles  and  wash 
off  the  paint  they  have  left  it  chapped 
on  the  clapboards,  and  now  it  is  a  soft 
red,  like  the  homely  warmth  of  a  Paisley 
shawl.     And  the  rains  keep  alive  the  old 


the  sun  near  the  house  it  grows  tall  and 
crowds  in  on  the  narcissi. 

An  old  maid  used  to  live  there— the 
old  woman  of  the  hill  they  called  her — 
and  it  is  said  she  sat  always  in  the  front 
room  by  the  window,  looking  out  over 
the  valley  and  watching  down  the  road^ 
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and  while  she  sat  the  road  had  grown 
old,  and  dwindled  and  faded  into  the 
ground  until  now  there  is  only  the  trace 
of  three  ruts  through  the  grass.  The 
old  woman  is  dead,  but  the  road  is  still 
there — not  much  of  it,  true,  but  a  little, 
and  so  it  will  probably  hang  on,  for 
the  farmers  down  in  the  valley  come  up 
once  a  year  to  cut  hay  in  the  fields  up 
back  of  the  house — they  lay  plotted  in 
squares,  and  hidden  from  one  another 
by  the  lanes  of  white  birch,  and  the  top- 
most field  of  the  hill  nestles  into  the 
forest. 

But  it  is  only  once  a  year  the  hay- 
makers come  so  the  road  and  the  house 
and  the  lanes  of  white  birch  sleep.  Yet 
sometimes  a  late  summer  boarder  from 
the  village  below  climbs  up  to  the  farm 
and   speculates   on   its   decline. 

The  house  was  not  always  old,  nor 
the  old  maid  a  woman.  Once,  when 
the  road  was  more  than  three  ruts  in 
the  grass  a  traveller  came  in  the  even- 
ing. The  new  moon  hung  over  the 
fireplace  chimney,  and  a  faint  red  still 
showed  behind  the  lanes  of  birch  on 
the  hill.  A  breeze  swayed  and  lulled 
in  the  air. 

The  door  to  the  side  of  the  house 
opened,  and  a  young  girl  stepped  out 
quickly.  She  ran  hurriedly  along  in  the 
shadow  of  the  ell  to  the  lane  up-hill.  Her 
hair  rippled  down  her  shoulders  like  a 
sheaf  of  moon- rays.  She  picked  up  the 
full  skirt  of  her  chintz-figured  gown 
and  ran  lightly  up  the  hill,  casting  fur- 
tive glances  back  at  the  house.  She 
reached  the  top,  where  the  last  lane  of 
birches  hemmed  in  the  field — and  her 
lover  stepped  out  from  the  shadows. 
They  met  in  each  other's  arms 

The  moon  sails  low  over  the  back  line 
of  forest.  It  rides  the  old  oak,  and 
shows  it  up  against  the  deep  blue.  The 
old  oak  spreads  his  branches  and  flings 
out  his  crazy  arms  to  the  sky.  They 
catch  a  white  star,  and  hold  it  entangled. 
The  oak  branches  move.  They  dance 
into  motion  and  the  twisted  arms  wave 
in  a  changing  rhythm.     They  reach  up 


to  the  sky,  up  to  the  blue.     They  bend 
over  and  caress  the  white  star. 

The  moon  sinks  lower.  Its  crescent 
tips  rake  through  the  oak  branches. 
They  stop.  They  have  stopped  for  a 
good  while — only  they  are  twisted  now 
in  the  rhythm  of  their  dance.  And  the 
white  star  in  the  branches,  it  has  sunk 
down  to  the  horizon,  below  the  clutch- 
ing branches,  so  they  only  hold  the  pos- 
ture of  dancing.  There  is  no  more  need 
to  writhe  slowly  to  moon  music.  The 
love-star  has  set. 

Now  only  the  birch  trees  move  in  the 
breeze.  Their  branches  shiver  as  the 
wind  runs  through  them.  It  is  cold — 
the  wind.  The  birch  leaves  tinkle  with 
fright.  They  are  alone  on  the  hill — 
alone  in  the  night,  but  only  they  know 
their  desertion.  They  see  it  in  the  bare 
cropped  field ;  they  see  the  oak  waiting 
aloof.  It  is  waiting  for  its  white  even- 
ing star,  but  the  star  has  gone  down  the 
road  of  the  west,  down  to  the  purple 
hills  where  it  sparkles  and  lightens  new 

loves.     but  the  old  oak  thrusts  out 

its  branches.  They  clutch  after  the  star. 
They  reach  up  in  supplication  into  the 
night,  and  they  remain  in  their  worship. 
They  are  crucified — wracked  into  age 
against  the  deepening  sky. 

Other  stars  wink  out;  the  blackness  of 
the  valleys  rolls  up  past  the  house  and 
covers  all  the  hill.  Only  the  white 
patches  of  field  tell  the  earth.  The  for- 
est sleeps — the  path  in  the  lanes  of  white 
birch  steals  away  whispering  of  lovers' 
slow  steps. 

And  ofif  down  the  hill,  where  the 
house  shows  a  light  by  the  door  a  girl's 
voice  laughs,  and  there  is  a  singing  of 
love  runes  and  ditties,  but  they  die  on 
the  wind  as  it  blows  from  the  fields, 
and  the  birches  sigh  and  shiver  in  the 
cold  night  air. 

No  one  knows  the  traveller  who  came ; 
only  the  white  birches  could  tell — they 
and  the  old  maid  at  the  window,  but  she 
is  dead,  and  the  birches  whisper  only  at 
twilight,  when  the  moon  is  young  and 
the  old  oak  rakes  the  sky. 


THE  EDITOR  STOPS  TO  TALK 


TTERE'S  a  mouthful  of  statistics 
•^•*-  which  appeared  in  a  public  report 
last  week.  There  are  in  New  Hamp- 
shire to-day  35.000,  valued  at  a  sum  of 
a  little  less  than  four  million  dollars. 
What  does  that  mean  to  you  ? 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  auto- 
mobile is  crowding  out  the  horse.  We 
do  not  refer  so  much  to  the  fact  that 
the  driving  horse  is  disappearing  from 
our  highways  as  we  do  to  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  tractor  upon  the  farms  and 
in  our  forests.  Unquestionably  ten 
years  ago  there  were  many  more  than 
35.000  horses  in  this  state. 


Now  please  do  not  turn  away  for  we 
are  not  going  to  burst  into  tearful  eulo- 
gies of  what  a  noble  animal  the  horse 
is  and  what  a  friend  to  man.  The  thing 
that  we  are  lamenting  is  not  so  much 
the  absence  of  the  horse  but  the  lack  of 
horse-trained  men. 

We  wonider  how  many  young  men 
who  are  coming  from  New  Hampshire 
villages  and  towns  today  to  enter  the 
great  commercial  houses  and  business 
institutions  of  the  land  have  ever  had  in- 
timate association  with  a  horse.  The 
other  day  we  entered  the  office  of  one 
of  New  Hampshire's  leading  business 
men.  We  found  him  seated  in  a  desk 
chair  in  his  shirt  sleeves.  The  thing 
which  we  noted  with  a  glow  of  pleasure 
was  that  he  wore  a  pair  of  suspenders. 
To  be  sure,  there  are  various  methods 
of  compelling  those  most  necessary  of  all 
masculine  garments  to  retain  their  ap- 
pointed place  on  the  human  anatomy  but 
the  good  old  fashioned  suspender  seems 
to  be  rapidly  disappearing.  Recovering 
somewhat  from  our  surprise  we  pro- 
ceeded upon  our  errand  and  engaged  the 
gentleman  in  conversation.  We  found 
in  him  one  of  the  most  pleasing  person- 
alities we  have  ever  met.  Brisk,  busi- 
nesslike, and  to  the  point,  and  yet  posses- 
sed of  a  kindliness  which  removed  from 
him  the  appearance  of  being  one  of  our 
modern  human  machines,   he   impressed 


us  as  presenting  a  fine  old  type  of  New 
Englander.  Our  businness  finished  he 
was  about  to  return  to  his  task,  for  he 
was  not  the  type  of  man  for  idle  conver- 
.sation,  when  some  thought  seemed  to 
stay  him  and  he  inquired  the  locality  of 
our  origin.  To  our  mutual  surprise  it 
developed  that  we  came  from  neighbor- 
ing hamlets  far  up  among  the  northern 
hills.  Warmed  by  the  glow  of  this  rev- 
elation he  proceeded  to  reminisce. 

What  do  you  suppose  he  talked  about? 
Did  he  tell  of  his  early  experiences  as  a 
clerk  in  his  own  commercial  house,  or 
of  the  incidents  occurring  in  his  advance- 
ment to  success?  He  did  not.  He  told 
us  of  the  first  property  he  ever  owned — 
a  horse.  It  was  in  the  days  of  his 
"courting"  (he  probably  was  less  care- 
less abouut  exposing  his  "galluses" 
then).  Too  frequent  trips  to  a  neigh- 
ing farmhouse,  and  a  pronounced  ten- 
dency toward  protracted  interviews  there 
caused  his  father  to  intimate  that  "he 
might  stay  out  all  night  if  he  wished 
but  the  work  horses  should  be  left  in  the 
barn."  Driven  to  desperation  by  this 
removal  of  his  means  of  transportation 
he  sought  council  from  his  best  friend — 
his  mother.  She  finally  loaned  him  a 
small  sum  which  she  had  carefully 
hoarded  for  the  first  payment  on  a  horse. 
He  secured  a  roan  colt  all  his  own. 
With  a  glow  of  tenderness  in  his  half 
closed  eyes  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair, 
gazed  at  the  ceiling,  and  allowed  himself 
to  drift  into  rhapsodies  about  that  colt. 
Listening  to  him  one  could  see  the  youth 
of  long  ago  in  the  first  proud  moments 
of  his  possession.  Hurrying  to  the  barn 
as  soon  as  he  was  dressed  in  the  morn- 
ing to  make  sure  his  property  had  not 
taken  wings  during  the  hours  of  the 
night,  lingering  for  the  last  fond  caress 
and  whispered  word  before  he  retired, — 
perhaps  even  the  attractive  occupant  oi 
the  neighboring  farm  house  had  cause 
for  jealousy. 


We  lay  no  claim  to  skill  as  a  student 
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of  men  but  since  that  time  we  have 
been  glancing  into  the  faces  of  the  busi- 
ness executives,  political  leaders,  and 
professional  men  whom  we  have  met, 
searching  for  the  tell-tale  trace  of  the 
horse.  We  think  we  can  always  detect 
it.  It  usually  accompanies  success 
for  how  can  any  man  who  has  in  his 
youth  guided  a  four  horse  team  find  dif- 
ficulty in  handling  employes  of  a  busi- 
ness concern  ?  How  can  any  executive 
schooled  in  the  use  of  the  horse  fall  into 
that  impersonal  attitude  toward  those 
around  him  which  causes  him  to  be  cold 
and  unsympathetic  in  his  dealings  with 
his  foreman,  his  office  boy.  his  steno- 
grapher, or  any  of  those  with  whom  he 
comes  in  contact.  Perhaps  even  the 
wives  of  America  may  have  cause  for 
self -congratulation  if  they  have  secured 
a  husband  who  in  his  youth  learned  that 
by  a  kindly  pat  or  a  sympathetic  word  he 
could  calm  the  fear  and  cement  the  love 


of  his  companion  in  labor — the-  horse. 


An  automobile  is  a  cold,  inanimate 
obpect.  Its  gears  may  shriek  at  times 
under  clumsy,  thoughtless  hands,  but 
on  the  whole,  it  serves  a  bad  master  as 
well  as  a  good  one  and  is  discarded  at 
the  end  of  the  season  for  the  newest 
triumph  of  the  automobile  show.  It 
solves  no  labor  troubles  by  developing 
the  human  side  of  its  master.  The  au- 
tomobiles of  our  experience  have  never 
given  us  an  object  lesson  of  faithfulness 
nor  developed  in  us  a  tenderness  which 
caused  us  to  part  with  them  as  with  an 
old   friend. 

As  we  recognize  in  the  men  who  are 
"getting  along  with  their  help,"  who  are 
"loved  by  their  business  associates,"  who 
never  get  so  busy  that  they  haven't  time 
for  a  kindly  word  which  in  the  long  run 
builds  their  success,  we  understand  why 
the  horse  shoe  is  a  lucky  sign. 


BOOKS  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  INTEREST 

BACKBONE 

The  Development  of  Character 

By  Samuel  S.  Drury,  D.  D. 


Backbone,  character  building.  Such 
is  the  theme  of  "Backbone,"  by  Dr. 
r3rury.  Headmaster  of  Saint  Paul's 
School  of  Concord,  N.  H.  Twenty 
short  chapters,  each  taking  up  some 
special  characteristic  or  cpiality  need- 
ed in  the  building  up  of  backbone, 
of  character.  How  a  selfishness,  a 
weakness  starts  in  the  home,  in  the 
school,  why,  and  how  it  should  be  met. 
How  all  this  process  of  the  growth 
and  the  building  of  character  is  a  mat- 
ter of  the  right  activities  and  the  right 
standards. 

Dr.  Drury  makes  his  examples, 
his  methods  of  approaching  and  over- 
coming difficulties,  his  ideals  and  ulti- 
mate goal  to  be  attained,  very  simple 
and  practical;  easy  for  all  to  under- 
stand. He  frequently  speaks  of  Tom, 
Dick  and  Jane,   and   they   are   exactly 


all  known.  And  we  have  seen  them 
do  many  many  times  the  same  fool- 
ish, weak  or  fine  thing. 

To  all  parents  face  to  face  with  the 
perplexing  problem  of  educating  and 
guiding  their  children  this  book  will 
not  only  be  of  practical  help  but  in 
its  faith  and  belief  a  comfort  and  a 
hope. 

To  those  boys  and  girls,  striv- 
ing, restless,  unsettled,  with  all 
the  world  before  them,  in  the 
glamor  of  life  just  beginning, 
they  too  will  enjoy  this  book.  It  too 
will  give  them  practical  suggestions, 
it  will  help  them  to  realize  how  the 
daily  rounds  of  small  duties  and  ser- 
vices faithfully  and  beautifully  done 
go  to  the  building  of  the  big  things 
they  dreamed  of.  Those  dreams  that 
vouth    so    often    feels    are    above    and 


the  same  Tom,  Digk  and  Jane  we  have      beyond,   quite  unconnected  with  life's 
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small  details,  but  which  Dr.  Drury 
so  clearly  shows  must  be  built  on  the 
foundations  of  the  little  things  of 
every  day  life. 

Though  "Backbone"  was  written, 
I  understand,  largely  for  young  people, 
it  holds  certainly  a  great  help  for 
parents.  Especially  suggestive  is  the 
chapter  called,  "The  House  of  Bread." 
in  which  he  tells  of  what  he  conceives 
a  home  should  be  like  and  of  what  a 
home  should  mean  to  parents  and 
children.  In  these  days  in  which  our 
homes  are  too  often,  as  Dr.  Drury 
says,  "a  sort  of  a  railroad  station, 
where  we  stop  to  change  our  route, 
or  a  restaurant  where  we  feed  before 
sallying  forth  again"  this  chapter  holds 
an  especial   warning. 

"All  virtues  begin  at  home,"  he 
says.  "Cloister  and  desk  and  hearth, 
altar  and  blackboard  and  back  parlor, 
heaven  and  playing  field  and  home, 
these  are  the  kindred  points  of  all  that 
is  best  in  life.  All  beget  a  vision  of 
the  goal,  all  feed  us  on  our  journey 
thither.  This  is  the  sober  question  to 
ask,  yet  wholesome  and  called  for  by 
all  who  want  to  make  the  family  a 
power  house  of  cheery  service,  a  happy 
resting   place   for   avowed   pilgrims,    a 


place  where  no  needless  fret  or  pain 
can  raise  its  head :  Is  my  home  as  far 
as  lieth  in  me  a  center  of  love  and 
power;  is  it  a  house  of  bread? 

Before  finishing  this  review,  I  want 
to  try  to  express  the  quality  in  "Back- 
bone" which  gives  it  a  personality  and 
character  peculiarly  its  own.  For 
when  you  come  to  analyze  specific 
examples  and  problems  with  the  ways 
and  means  of  meeting  these  problems 
you  will  find  after  all  nothing  so  very 
new,  nothing  probably  you  have  not 
already  thought  of. 

But  all  through  this  book,  through 
its  stories,  its  suggestions,  and  its 
conclusions,  there  runs  a  faith  and  a 
hope,  a  sense  of  the  beauty  of  life  and 
a  simple  idealism  which  is  far  from 
common.  Here  are  no  doubts,  no  per- 
plexing questions,  but  a  faith  exqui- 
site and  exalted,  a  faith  and  concep- 
tion of  life  that  has  in  it  something  of 
the  priest,  something  untempted, 
simple  and  forgiving. 

And  so  on  finishing  "Backbone"  it 
will  not  perhaps  be  so  much  its  many 
practical  suggestions  or  advice  that 
you  will  remember  as  its  spirit  of  faith 
and  idealsm ;  its  sympathy  for  and  be- 
lief in   youth. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The  High  School  Contest 

The  manuscripts  submitted  to  the 
Granite  Monthly  in  the  recent  high 
school  contest  are  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  judges.  The  announcement  of 
prize  awards  together  with  some 
selected  specimens  which  were  sub- 
mitted, will  appear  in  our  April  issue. 


been  recently  connected  with  the 
editorial  staffs  of  the  Concord  Mon- 
itor-Patriot and  the  Manchester  Mir- 
ror of  this  state  and  formerly  served 
on  the  stafifs  of  various  Massachusetts 
publications. 


Announcement 

The  Granite  Monthly  takes  pleasure 
in  announcing  the  addition  to  its 
stafif  of  Mrs.  Lillian  M.  Ainsworth 
who  will  be  assistant  editor.  Mrs. 
Ainsworth  has  been  exceptionally 
successful  in  newspaper  work.   She  has 


Important 

The  Roby  Ad  Craft  Company,  97 
North  Main  street,  Concord,  N.  H. 
has  become  the  special  agent  of  the 
Granite  Monthly  and  will  be  pleased 
to  handle  all  queries  and  furnish  in- 
formation as  to  the  rates  and  the 
qualifications  of  the  magazine  as  an 
advertising  medium. 


CURRENT  OPINION  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Clippings  From  the  State  Press 


The  Matter  of  Pledging 

President  Coolidge's  first  message 
to  Congress  was  characterized  by 
some  politicians  as  "economically 
sound  but  politically  unsound."  As- 
suming this  to  be  true,  it  remains  for 
the  people  to  decide  which  they  pre- 
fer, the  man  who  is  for  the  people  at 
large  and  termed  "economically 
sound,"  or  the  man  who  will  be  for 
the  politicians  as  "sound  politically." 
The  old  saying  that  "you  can  fool 
some  of  the  people  all  of  the  time," 
etc.,  applies  here  and  in  the  coming 
presidential  primaries  it  would  appear 
as  though  certain  of  the  Republican 
candidates  for  delegates  might  be 
classed  as  "band  wagon  jumpers." 

Senator  Moses  came  out  early  for 
President  Coolidge,  after  having  been 
on  the  Johnson  wagon  and  now  he  re- 
fuses to  be  pledged.  The  only  way 
to  pledge  Moses  is  to  elect  him  to  stay 
at  home.  He  did  not  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  New  Hampshire  in  1908  and 
is  there  any  assurance  that  he  will  in 
1924?  Have  the  years  added  to  his 
wisdom  or  is  he  still  a  law  unto  him- 
self and  not  a  servant  of  those  who 
elect  him?  A  very  large  majority  of 
New  Hampshire  Republicans  are  for 
Coolidge — first,  last  and  all  the  time — 
tax  reduction  or  no  reduction — bonus 
or  no  bonus,  they  believe  in  and  trust 
President  Coolidge ;  they  are  willing 
to  tie  up  to  him  and  win  or  lose  they 
would  stand  by  him. 

A  pledged  delegation  for  New 
Hampshire  to  her  distinguished  neigh- 
bor could  not  fail  to  have  its  effect  on 
other  states  where  he  is  not  as  well 
known.  Pussy-footing  and  straddling 
will  not  be  helpful  and  New  Hamp- 
shire should  be  as  solid  for  President 
Coolidge  as  its  hills  and  mountains, 
which  have  made  it  known  as  the 
Granite  State 


Let  our  delegates  be  pledged  to  the 
man  who  is  called  economically  sound. 

Peterborough    Transcript. 


Still  obsessed  with  his  ancient  ha- 
tred of  George  H.  Moses,  ev-Governor 
Robert  P.  Bass  has  come  out  with  a 
public  statement  severely  crit'ic'ising 
our  senator  for  refusing  to  go  to 
the  National  Republican  convention 
pledged  to  Coolidge  for  president, 
when  all  other  delegates  will  go  thus 
pledged.  To  us  Mr.  Bass'  statement 
seems  to  indicate  more  of  a  desire  to 
say  something  disagreeable  about 
Moses  than  to  recognize  that  in  him 
New  Hampshire  has  one  of  the  ablest 
men  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
Whatever  Mr.  Moses'  reasons  may  be 
for  wishing  to  go  to  the  convention 
unhampered  by  pledges,  everybody 
knows  he  was  one  of  the  first  men  in 
the  country  to  climb  aboard  the  Cool- 
idge bandwagon  and  will  fight  for  him 
to  the  last  ditch.  Everybody  ought 
to  know  that  Moses  has  won  for  him- 
self such  a  place  in  our  national  life 
that  there  is  no  necessity  for  New 
Hampshire  laymen  to  tell  him  what  he 
ought  to  do  in  the  game,  of  politics. 

Claremont  Advocate 


"It  would  be  the  greatest  possible 
mistake  for  any  New  Hampshire 
man  to  fail  to  do  all  that  can  be  done 
to  secure  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Coolidge,"  says  the  Franklin  Journal 
Transcript,  in  discussing  the  question 
of  a  pledged  delegation  to  the  Na- 
tional Republican  convention.  You 
bet  it  would,  and  doubtless  there's  not 
much  danger  of  any  delegate  being 
against  Coolidge.  But  why  not  play 
safe  and  vote  for  nobody  who  is  not 
pledged?  Then  we'll  be  sure.  Three 
votes  from  New  Hampshire  were  cast 
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for  Fairbanks  in  one  convention,  and 
there  was  just  one  other  man  in  the 
whole  state  who  was  for  him.  That 
was  some  time  ago,  but  it's  well  to 
have  a  good  memory  at  times. 

Rochester   Courier 


We  understand  that  President  Cool- 
idge,  who  is  most  concerned,  regards 
the  candidacy  of  Senator  Moses  as  an 
unpledged  delegate  to  the  Republican 
National  convention  to  be  satisfactory. 
If  that  is  so,  it  may  be  that  New 
Hampshire   will   find   no   harm    in   the 

senator's    attitude. 

News  and  Critic 


It  is  now  figured  that  President 
Coolidge  wlil  have  866  votes  out  of 
1,036  on  the  first  and  only  ballot  at 
Cleveland.  Is  one  of  that  missing  170 
to  be  charged  up  against  New  Hamp- 
shire ? 

Concord  Monitor-Patriot 


Non-Partisanship 

In  reappointing  Mr.  Huntley  Spauld- 
ing  to  head  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation Governor  Brown  not  only 
makes  the  best  possible  selection  but 
proves  himself  big  enough  to  rise 
above  politics  in  the  interests  of  effi- 
ciency. More  frequent  recognition  of 
that  principle  would  be  distinctly 
beneficial  to  the  state.  Mr.  Andrew 
Felker,  a  Democrat,  has  been  permit- 
ted to  continue  as  head  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  through  several 
Republican  administrations,  and  now 
Governor  Brown,  a*  Demoqrat,  per- 
mits a  Republican  to  be  reappointed. 
This  is  real  progress  in  the  art  of  state 

government. 

Milford    Cabinet 


Amen  To  This 

Massachusetts  has  just  passed  a 
measure  restricting  the  use  of  the  un- 
sightly bill  board  and  New  Hamp- 
shire will  do  well  to  follow  her  ex- 
ample. They  are  often  placed  on 
curves  and  become  an  element  of  dan- 
ger. They  obstruct  the  vision,  hide 
beautiful  scenery  and  serve  only 
those  who  make  and  lease  them. 
They  become  a  weariness  to  the  eye 
and  a  danger  to  the  flesh. 

Monadnock    Breeze 


Can  John  Bring  Back  the 

Breweries  ? 

Portsmouth  was  once  a  famous 
town.  The  first  blow  for  indepen- 
dence was  there  dealt  the  forces  of 
King  George.  The  first  ships  of  our 
navy  were  built  in  its  ship  yards. 
Some  of  the  best  beer  ever  manufac- 
tured in  what  is  now  Volsteadia,  was 
there  brewed.  But  no  place  can  live  on 
glory  alone — the  Revolution  is  far  in 
the  past,  ships  are  now  built  nearer 
the  sources  of  iron  and  steel,  and  the 
breweries  stand  idle  and  musty,  like 
the  discarded  steins  in  a  guzzler's 
pantry 


So  what's  left  for  Portsmouth? 
Bless  me  if  I  know!  But  that  great 
rent  in  the  coast  line  still  ofifers  an  in- 
land sea  for  the  use  of  ships.  There 
must  be  some  strategy  which  might 
restore  its  greater  usefulness,  to  the 
glory  and  profit  of  all  the  state.  I  ad- 
mit that  I  feel  a  great  community  of  in- 
terest with  the  city  of  Portsmouth,  and 
I  am  going  to  send  this  squib  to  John 
Bartlett,  who  originated  near  that 
other  famous  harbor,  Sunapee,  and 
ask  him  what's   the  answer. 

Newport  Argus   and  Spectator 
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HENRY  B.  QUINBY 

Died,  in  New  York,  Henry  B.  Quinby, 
former  governor  of  New  Hampshire,  in  the 
seventy-ninth    year    of    his    age. 

The  death  of  the   former  governor  occurred 
very   suddenly   as   he   was   seated    in   his   auto- 
mobile.    He  was  sitting  by  his  chauffeur  when 
h  e     complained 
of     feeling     ill. 
While       the 
chauffeur      was 
absent      for      a 
physician      the 
end     came     and 
Ex-Go  ve  r  n  o  r 
Quinby   was 
found  dead  when 
the     two      men 
returned. 

Henry  Brew- 
er Quinby,  who 
was  governor  in 
1909-10,  was  a 
native  of  Bid- 
deford.  Me.  He 
was  born  Tunc 
10.  1846.  the  son 
of  Thomas  and 
Jane  E.  (Brew- 
er) Quinby.  Hv 
was  a  grandson 
of  Moses  Quin- 
by, a  member 
of  the  first 
graduating  class 
of  Bowdoin  col- 
lege. He  was 
educated  at  the 
New  Hampton 
Literary  Insti- 
tution, the 
Nichols  Latin 
school  of  Lew- 
iston.  Me.,  and 
was  graduated 
from  Bowdoin 
college  in  1869 
with  the  degree 
of  A.  B.  His 
alma  mater 
later  conferred  other  degrees  on  her  dis- 
tinguished alumnus,  giving  him  the  A.  M.  in 
1882  and  LL.   D.  in   1909. 

After  his  matriculation  at  Bowdoin  college 
Mr.  Quinby  went  to  Washington,  D.  C, 
where  he  entered  the  National  Medical  acad- 
emy from  which  he  was  graduated  as  an  M. 
D.  in  1880. 

Gov.  Quinby  was  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  Governor  Ezekiel  A.   Straw,  with  rank  of 


Henry  B.  Quinby 


colonel,  in  1872-73,  and  a  member  of  the  leg- 
islature in  1887-88.  In  1889-90,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  New  Hampshire  Senate.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  executive  council  in 
1891-92,  and  chairman  of  the  state  prison  com- 
mittee. 

It  was  while  he  was  chief  executive  of  the 
state   that   he   carried   out   the   important   work 

of  the  state 
house  enlarge- 
ment. Also  dur- 
ing his  admin- 
istration, the 
state  trunk  lines 
were  located  and 
partly    built. 

Gov.  Quinby 
was  delegate-at- 
large  to  the  Re- 
publican con- 
vention in  1892 ; 
president  of  the 
Republican 
state  convention 
in  1896,  at 
which  time  he 
delivered  a  no- 
table address 
and  was  chair- 
man of  the  com- 
mittee of  reso- 
lutions in  1902 
and   1908. 

He  was  for 
years  trusteeof 
the  New  Hamp- 
shire State  hos- 
pital, presiident 
of  the  Laconia 
National  bank, 
and  of  the  Citv 
Savings  bank 
of  that  city,  and 
was  connected 
with  the  man- 
agement of  the 
Laconia  hospi- 
tal. He  was 
a  managing 
member  of  the 
Masonic  Tem- 
ple association,  trustee  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Literary  Institution  for  many  years,  member  of 
the  board  of  overseers  of  Bowdoin  college, 
trustee  of  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  so- 
ciety, a  member  of  the  Pepperell  association 
and   Sons  of  the  American   Revolution. 

Mr.  Quinby  was  a  33rd  degree  Mason  and 
was  past  grand  master  of  the  Masonic  Grand 
Lodge  of  this  state.*  He  was  trustee  of  the 
Masonic   Home  in   Manchester. 


MANNING    BROTHERS 

Robert  L.  Manning,  Charles  B.  Manning, 
Francis  B.  Manning,  died  Feb.  H,  1924,  in  an 
accident  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  railroad 
tracks     two     miles     north     of     Glencliff.     The 


triple  tragedy  resulted  when  a  special  train 
carrying  the  party  of  Henry  Ford  of  Detroit 
came  around  a  curve  and  dashed  into  the  men 
who  were  hiking  to  the  Manning  clubhouse  at 
Lake  Tarleton,  a  few  miles  from  Glencliff. 
Robert     L.     Manning     of     Manchester,     the 
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oldest  of  the  three  brothers,  was  a  Harvard 
graduate  and  a  prominent  attorney  in  the 
Queen  city. 

Charles  B.  Manning,  also  a  Harvard  man, 
was  a  consulting  engineer  located  in  Manches- 
ter, and  the  youngest  brother,  Francis  B. 
Manning,  of  Newton  Center,  Mass.,  was  a 
Harvard  instructor.  Their  deaths  wipe  out 
the  last  male  members  of  the  Manning  fam- 
ily, prominent  in  the  history  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 


HARRIETTE  LOUISE  HUGHES  CURTIS 

Died  at  Ashland,  January  24th,  Harriette 
Louise  Hughes  Curtis,  in  the  seventy-seventh 
year    of    her    age. 

It  is  not  often  that  even  in  New  England 
one  dies  at  the  very  home  where  one  was 
born.  And  nothing  could  have  seemed 
stranger  to  the  little  girl  sitting  by  her 
mother's  coffin  in  1863  in  the  same  room  and 
on  the  same  sofa  where  her  son  was  to  sit 
by  her  coffin,  than  that  her  body  would  be 
taken  to  that  very  Virginia  to  which  she  had 
just  sent  the  still  preserved  letter  describing 
her  mother's  death  to  the  two  brothers  in 
the    Union    army. 

Her  father  was  Barnet  Hughes  of  Wiridham, 
grandson  of  a  lieutenant  in  the  Continental 
army.  Her  mother  was  Martha  Lane  Clark 
of  Franklin,  whose  father  was  president  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Senate.  She  was  a 
descendant  of  the  first  white  family  in  New 
Hampshire,  the  Hiltons ;  of  General  Dear- 
born, commander-in-chief  of  the  United 
States  army  in  the  1812  war ;  of  Governor 
Dudley  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  through  whom 
she  went  back  to  King  Francis  First  of 
France,  whose  daughter  married  Earl  Dudley. 
By  this  connection,  like  many  other  New 
Hampshire  folks  of  unmistakable  Yankee 
lineage,  she  was  a  descendant  of  Charlemagne. 

At  the  age  of  20  she  married  Charles  A. 
Curtis,  an  officer  of  the  regular  army,  who 
had  the  unique  distinction  of  being  a  gradu- 
ate of  both  Norwich  University  in  Vermont 
and  Bowdoin  College  in  Maine,  who  was 
once  president  of  Norwich  University  and 
died  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin.  The  day  of  the  wedding 
she  set  out  for  the  Far  West.  She  rode  in  a 
wagon  train  from  Ft.  Leavenworth,  Kansas, 
to  Ft.  Sumner,  New  Mexico.  The  great 
herds  of  bufifalo  still  covered  the  plains,  herds 
of  antelope,  droves  of  wild  horses,  packs  of 
wolves,  calvacades  of  Indians  were  often  in 
sight.  Indian  wars  had  not  ceased.  She  saw 
her  husband  brought  in  the  door  with 
an  arrow  in  his  ribs.  When  her  first  child 
was  a  few  months  old,  the  Navajos,  on  whose 
reservation  she  lived,  revolted.  Lulled  by  con- 
fidence, the  garrison  had  become  reduced  to 
one  hundred  soldiers,  who  with  forty  civilian 
clerks  constituted  the  force  her  husband  com- 
manded, for  though  only  a  lieutenant  he  hap- 
pened to  be  the  ranking  officer.  Three  thou- 
sand warriors  surrounded  the  fort.  On  three 
successive  nights  a  friendly  Indian  brought 
word  they  would  be  attacked  that  night.     With 


the  air  resounding  all  night  with  the  din  of 
the  war  dance,  the  young  mother  would  at 
intervals  call  down  the  stairs  to  the  soldier 
standing  at  the  door,  "Do  you  think  they  are 
going  to  attack?"  The  Indians  could  not 
agree  on  a  plan  of  attack  and  on  the  fourth 
morning  a  regiment  of  cavalry  galloped  in  and 
the  Indians  returned  to  allegiance.  She  was 
on  the  fringe  of  fighting  for  several  years. 
She  was  with  a  column  which  marched  to  the 
settlement  that  is  now  the  big  city  of  Pueblo, 
Colorado,  and  saw  lying  on  the  ground, 
scalped,  the  sixteen  people  who  had  been  the 
white  inhabitants  the  night  before. 


CHARLES  W.  VAUGHN 

Died  at  his  home  in  Laconia,  Sunday,  Feb- 
ruary 3,  Charles  W.  Vaughn,  aged  62  years. 

Mr.  Vaughn  was  for  many  years  actively 
engaged  as  editor  and  manager  of  the 
Laconia  Democrat.  His  career  as  a  printer, 
publisher  and  journalist  began  in  the  office  of 
this   publication    and    ended    last    March,    when 


Charles  W.  Vaughn 

he  sold  out  his  interests  in  the  Laconia  Press 
Association  to  the  syndicate  that  has  now  as- 
sumed  its  management  and  operation. 

Mr.  Vaughn  was  the  son  of  O.  A.  J. 
Vaughn,  at  one  time  editor  of  the  Democrat, 
and  Mary  Elizabeth  (Parker)  Vaughn.  He 
was  born  in  Laconia,  June  30,  1862. 

Prominent  in  political  and  fraternal  circles. 
Mr.  Vaughn  served  his  ward  as"  a  member 
of  the  first  city  council.  In  fraternal  circles 
he  was  a  32nd  degree  Alason,  being  a  past 
master  of  Mt.  Lebanon  lodge,  A.  F.  and  A. 
M.,  a  past  commander  of  Pilgrim  Command- 
ery  Knights  Templar,  a  member  of  the  Union 
Chapter,  R.  A.  M.,  and  Pythagorean  Council, 
past  patron  of  Mt.  Washington  chapter,  order 
of  Eastern  Star.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the   Grange. 


DISTINCTIVE  PORTRAITURE 
AT  THE  KIMBALL  STUDIO 

15  NORTH  MAIN  ST.,  CONCORD,  N.  H. 


The  Quality  and  Service  which  we  have  endeavored  to  extend  to  our  patrons, 
measures  up  to  the  standard  of  our  community  and  transient  trade. 

Nardini's  Restaurant  is  open  all  the  year  around,  and  every  hour  of  the  day, 
to  serve  its   customers.     We  solicit  your   patronage. 

BAEEBS  RESTAURATEURS  CATERERS 

G.    NARDINI    CO. 


LAKE   WINNEPESAUKEE    AND    WOLFEBORO,    N.    H. 

The  issue  of  Photo-Era  Magazine  containing  the  description  and  pictures  of  Wolfeboro 
and  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  by  Herbert  B.  Turner  and  Ralph  Osborne  (August  and  September 
1921),  the  illustrated  article  "The  Smile  of  the  Great  Spirit"  by  A.  H.  Beardsley  (August 
1923)  and  the  article  on  Winter  Photography  with  winter  pictures  made  around  Wolfeboro, 
by  A.  H.  Beardsley  (Jan.  1924),  will  help  you  to  appreciate  the  beauties  of  the  Lake  Win- 
nepesaukee  region.     All    4    issues   sent    to    any   address    for  $1.00,    cheque,    P.   O.   order  or  stamps. 

Wolfeboro,     New    Hampshire 


PHOTO -ERA  MAGAZINE 


THE    CRAGG    BINDERY 

We  bind  the  NATIONAL  GEOGRAPHIC  MAGAZINE,  (a  publication 
that  grows  more  valuable  with  age)  in  a  dark  green  Library  Buckram,  for  $L25 
per  volume,  in  half  red  Cowhide  for  $1.75,  and  in  black  Morocco  for  $2.00,  sup- 
plying an  Index  free  of  charge.  We  will  furnish  back  numbers  for  25c.  per  copy. 
We  do  binding  of  every  description.  8   DEPOT   ST.,  CONCORD,  N.   H. 
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W. CARPENTER 
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Paints    and    Varnishes 

Interior.  Decorating 

Phone    141 7- W  7   Bridge   Street 
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VV.  T.   FERNS 


TEL.  471-M 


Concord  Wiring  &  Supply  Co. 

ELECTRICAL    SUPPLIES 

Fixtures,     Appliances     and     Radio     Supplies 

7-11    Capitol  St.,   Concord,   N.   H. 


Room     17  Dntton    Block 

LHOYD  &  MANN 

CIVIL    ENGINEERS    &    SURVEYORS 

2Vi    No.    Main    St.  Concord,   N.    H. 

Tel.   24-2   Penacook,  N.   H. 


KENDALL,  FOSTER  &  KILKENNY 

FUNERAL    DIRECTORS 

S    Soutti    State    Street,                 Conoopd.    N. 

H. 

Telephone  *n-\\ 

FRANK  P. 

TILTON 

Attorney 

at  Law 

SMITH'S 

BLOCK 

LACONIA, 

N.    H. 

Tel.  1996-W  House,  175-R 

Radio  Sets  and  Parts 
Federal- Radiola-Zenith-Clapp-Eastham 

THE  RADIO  SHOP 

CHARLES   A.   TRASK,   Prop. 

51   N.    >Iain    St.,    Room   4  Concord,    N,    H. 


The  Thorne  Shoe  Company 

94  North  Main  Street 

HOLEPROOF    HOSIERY 
WALK-OVER  SHOES 
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RUBBERHIDE  COMPANY 

)83  Atlantic  Ave.,         Boston,  Massachusetts 

Life  and  Accident  Insurance 
United  in  One  Policy 

npHIS  .substantial  New  Hampshire  institution,  officered  and  directed 
"*•  by  New  Hampshire  men,  operating  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Insurance  Department,  subject  to  the  rigid  require- 
ments of  the  New  Hampshire  insurance  law,  furnishes  a  combination 
of  life  and  accident  insurance  in  one  policy  which  cannot  be  duplicated 
by  any  other  company  doing  business  in  this  state.  Why  should  New 
Hampshire  people  look  elsewhere? 

What  we   do  for  one  premium  and  in  one  policy: 

$5,000.00,  death  from  any  cause. 

$10,000.00,  death  from  accident. 

$15,000.00,  death  from  certain  specified  accidents. 

$50.00  per  week  for  total  disability  resulting  from  accident. 
Every  dollar  of  the  policyholder's  interest  as  represented  by  the  reserves  calculated 
by  the  Insurance  Department,  on  deposit  with  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 


A  splendid  Opportunity  for  Successful  Agents 


UNITED  LIFE  AND  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

UNITED  LIFE  BUILDING,  CONCORD,  N.  H. 
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THE  MONTH  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

TN  New  Hampshire,  during  the  month  a  prohibition,   or  might  at   least  protest 

-*-    of  March,  1924,  pubHc  attention  was  to  the  governor  and  council  against  it; 

so  centered  on  "March  meeting"  and  the  but  no  such  move  was  made, 

presidential    primary,    particularly    after  In   this  connection  mention  should  be 

they  were  over,  that  when  they  are  de-  made  of  the   fact  that  the   New  Hamp- 

livered  for  treatment,  as  per  pre-assign-  shire    Good   Roads   Association    held    its 

ment,  to  another  member  of  the  staff  of  annual    meeting   during    the    month    and 

the  Granite  Monthly  there  is  not  much  elected  William  A.  Grover  of  Dover  as 

left  to  talk  about  or  write  about  in  this  its  president. 

department.  The  end  of  March  found  nearly  35,000 
There  is  always  the  weather,  of  course,  automobiles  licensed  for  1924  in  New 
but  to  report  truthfully  for  the  whole  Hampshire,  indicating  a  record-breaking 
state  under  that  heading  would  require  year  in  this  respect.  It  also  found  Mo- 
much  space,  for  the  range  of  conditions  tor  Commissioners  Griffin  of  New 
was  from  a  near  blizzard  that  blocked  Hampshire  and  Goodwin  of  Massa- 
roads,  tore  down  wires  and  stalled  trains  chusetts  on  the  verge  of  war  over  the 
near  the  coast,  to  bare  ground,  pussy  registration  of  trucks  doing  business  in 
willows  and  early  birds  in  the  center  of  the  two  states,  but  it  is  not  probable 
the  state.  that  either  will  call  out  the  militia. 

Ban  Motor  Trucks  ^""Tioo!    ""^^^^   '^'    ^'\  ""'P^' 

sugar  of  1924  vmtage  came  on  the  mar- 
As  we  measure  the  drought  m  the  fall  j.^^  ^^  gQ  cents  a  pound,  retail;  more 
by  the  appearance  of  the  Governor's  proc-  ^^^  Hampshire  eggs  were  reported  sold 
lamation  closmg  the  huntmg  and  fishnig  ^^  ^j^^  g^^ton  Market  than  in  any  pre- 
season, so  we  measure  the  progress  of  ^j^^s  n^^nth,  and  the  milk  producers 
sprmg  by  the  appearance  of  the  High-  ^^^^  -^  frequent  consultation  as  to  what 
way  Commissioner's  proclamation,  clos-  ^^^^^j^^  i^^  ^^^^  ^^  l^^ep  ^^^  pj-jcg  of  their 
ing  the  roads  of  the  state  to  heavy  trucks.  ^^^^^^  f^.^,,^^  gli^jj,^g  f^^tj^gj.  downward. 
This  year  it  was  on  March  26  that  motor  . 
trucks  with  a  gross  weight  of  over  four  Maximum  Water  Power 
tons  and  horse  drawn  vehicles  with  a  An  important  industrial  event  of  the 
gross  weight  over  two  and  a  half  tons  month  came  on  the  day  when  the  entire 
were  barred  from  all  trunk  lines,  cross  plant  of  the  Amoskeag  Manufacturing 
state  lines  and  state  aid  roads  until  fur-  Company  at  Manchester,  for  the  first 
ther  notice.  time  in  more  than  half  a  century,  was 
It  had  been  anticipated  that  the  state  run  entirely  by  water  power.  Thirty- 
association  of  truck  owners  might  test  two  thousand  horse  power  was  produced 
in  the  courts  the  power  to  impose  such  by  water  that  day  for  the  company's  uses, 
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the  highest  maximum  on  record ;  and 
4,000  more  horse  power  would  have  been 
available  if  it  had  been  needed.  The 
total  absence  of  the  use  of  steam  for 
power  marked  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  company,  and,  it  may  be  hoped, 
in  the  industrial  development  of  the 
state.  Flow  of  water  in  the  Merrimack 
river  on  that  day  revealed  power  of 
8,000  cubic  feet  per  second. 

In  addition  to  the  presidential  primary 
and  the  "March  meetings"  in  the  towns, 
the  cities  of  Somersworth,  Laconia  and 
Berlin  held  their  annual  elections  on 
March  11.  Mayors  Perkins  of  Laconia, 
Republican,  and  Gagne  of  Somersworth, 
Democrat,  were  re-elected  without  op- 
position, but  Mayor  King  of  Berlin, 
Democrat,  to  the  surprise  of  the  rest  of 
the  state,  at  least,  was  defeated  by  a  citi- 
zens' ticket,  headed  by  J.  A.  Vaillan- 
court,  prominent  Republican  leader  of 
that  section. 

The  usual  number  of  interesting  votes 
on  various  subjects  were  reported  from 
the  various  town  meetings.  Claremont, 
for  instance,  the  largest  town  in  the 
state,  which  several  times  has  refused  to 
become  a  city,  voted  to  attach  to  itself  a 
municipal  appurtenance,  namely,  a  police 
commission,  if  given  authority  so  to  do 
by  the  state  legislature  of  1925. 

The  appropriations  made  showed  no 
diminution  in  the  number  of  desirable 
things  for  which  aid  was  given  from  the 
community  treasury,  especially  in  the 
case  of  the  larger  towns. 

The  tax  commissioners  toured  the 
state  during  the  month,  in  accordance 
with  their  annual  custom,  consulting  with 
selectmen  and  assessors  and  advising 
them  to  keep  valuations  up,  and,  so  far 
as  their  influence  would  avail,  appropria- 
tions down.  The  time  for  returns  under 
the  new  state  income  tax  law  was  ex- 
tended for  a  month,  the  commission  at 
the  same  time  indicating  that  its  opera- 
tions promised  to  be  as  successful  as  its 
friends  had  hoped. 

Major  Frank  Knox  of  Manchester 
presented    to   the   public    once    more    his, 


proposition  for  the  abolition  of  the  state 
tax,  which  failed  to  meet  with  favor 
from  the  legislature  of   1923. 

Robbins  to  Retire 

Rev.  Joseph  H.  Robbins,  whose  next 
birthday  will  be  his  82nd,  and  who  has 
been  the  untiring,  incorruptible,  fearless, 
yet  tactful  superintendent  of  Anti-Saloon 
League  work  in  New  Hampshire  for 
23  years,  announced  that  he  would  re- 
tire from  that  position  and  from  active 
work  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
League  in  May.  There  are  many  who 
hope  that  he  will,  and  some  who  hope 
that  he  will  not,  publish  his  reminiscences, 
after    his    retirement. 

Another  loss  to  militant  Christianity 
in  New  Hampshire  is  the  de- 
parture of  Rev.  Robbins  W.  Barstow 
from  the  pastorate  of  the  South  Congre- 
gational church  in  Concord  to  that  of  the 
Pilgrim  Congregational  church  in  Madi- 
son, Wisconsin,  where  he  will  make  the 
most  of  his  opportunity  to  influence  for 
good  the  lives  of  a  thousand  of  college 
boys  and  girls. 

Fast  Day  Proclaimed  ' 

Governor  Fred  H.  Brown,  pro- 
claiming Thursday,  April  24,  as  Fast 
Day,  said :  "The  first  settlers  of  New 
England  established  the  custom  of  set- 
ting aside  a  day  in  early  spring  for  the 
spiritual  cleansing  of  the  community;  for 
the  confession  of  sins,  the  acknowledge- 
ment of  shortcomings,  the  admonitions 
of  the  uprighteous ;  for  asking  of  God 
mercy,  forgiveness  and  succor."  "In 
response  to  an  obvious  need"  he  suggests : 
"let  us  devote  a  part  of  this  day  to  its  ob- 
servance in  the  manner  of  our  fathers, 
by  seeking  divine  guidance  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  higher  standards  for  govern- 
ment, for  society,  for  the  home,  and  for 
the  individual  in  every  relation  of  life." 

But,  cheer  up !  Thomas  Costas  Metro, 
three  years  out  of  Albania,  won  first 
prize  in  the  original  declamation  depart- 
ment of  the  annual  prize  speaking  of  the 
public  schools  in  Concord,  capital  city 
of   Nevv  Hampshire. 
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Undeveloped  Power  of  the  Contoocook  River 

By  C.  O.  Foss 
C.  E.  Member  of  the  Engineering  Institute  of  Canada 

Building  Railways  in  different  parts  of  the  United  Statesi  and  Canada 
and  lately  Chief  Engineer  of  the  New  Brunswick  Electric  Power  Commis- 
sion-these  are  some  of  the  chapters  in  the  career  of  Mr.  Foss.  He  is  now 
retired  and  living  in  New  Hampshire. 

If  you  want  his  opinion  on  the  possibilities  of  New  Hampshire's  water 

power,  read  this  article. 

WHILE  there  is  a  large  amount  of  of  the  storage  alone,  which  may  be  pro- 
undeveloped     power     on     other  vided    in   the    Contoocook   basin,   to   the 
streams   in   the   state.    I    am    de-  plants  between   Penacook  and  Lawrence 
votinc^  this  article  to  the  Contoocook  as  inclusive. 

I  have  a  closer  knowledge  of   this  than  The  report  of  the  commission  on  water 

anv    other    stream    in    New    Hampshire,  conservation  and  water  power,  of   1917- 


When  power  was  de- 
veloped on  this  stream 
and  at  the  different 
sites  along  the  Merri- 
mack, there  was  no 
knowledge  of  electrici- 
ty as  the  most  flexible 
power  conveying  agent 
in  the  world,  and  the 
industry  had  to  come  to 
the  power  site  instead 
of  being  able  to  convey 
the  power  to  any  other 
more  favorable  site  as 
is  the  case  to-day. 

To-day  there  is  a 
general  appreciation  of 
the  fact  that  power 
developed  on  any  ordi- 
nary stream  is  bound 
to  fluctutate  very  wide- 
ly between  season  of 
freshet  and  drouth,  un- 
1  e  s  s     a     considerable 


Here   He  Is! 

All  Hail  the  Man  Who 

Can  Save  Coal 


18,  shows  that  there 
may  be  nine  billion 
four  hundred  and  fifty 
million  feet  of  water 
stored  in  the  Contoo- 
cook basin,  and  assum- 
ing that  these  reser- 
voirs may  be  partly  fill- 
ed in  the  Fall  for  use 
durins:  the  low  water 
period  of  one  or  more 
months  in  mid-winter, 
and  making  reasonable 
allov/ance  for  loss 
by  evaporation,  there 
should  be  an  average 
use  of  ten  billion  cubic 
feet  ■  of  stored  water 
per  year,  possible. 

Assuming,  that  with 
the  use  of  ordinary 
flash  boards,  the  differ- 
ent power  plants  will 
be  able  to  use  practical- 


amount  of  storage  is  provided  to  regulate,  ly  all  the  water,   and  that  they  have  an 

so  far  as  may  be  reasonable,  the  flow  and  over  all   efticiency  of  80%,   and   further 

so  reduce  the  fluctuation.  assuming  that  their  steam  plants  burn  on 

An   attempt    has   already     been   made,  an  average  three  pounds  of  coal  per  k. 

and    very    nearly    succeeded,    to    commit  w.    h.,    the    stored    water   would   have   a 

the  state  to  a  policy  of   providing  such  value   of    52,000  tons    of   coal   which   a 

storage  for  the  general  benefit  of  plants  $3.36     would  equal     10%    of    the    cost 

situated    on    the    lower    reaches    of    the  of   the   stored   water   which   Mr.   I^igh- 

stream    so  let  us  first  consider  the  value  ton,     estimated     at     $397,000     and     to 
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Cross    shows    point    where     Contoocook     could   be    dropped 
107  feet  into   the   Merrimack. 

which    I    have    added    25%    for    safety. 

So  much  for  the  vakte  of  the  stored 
water  for  use  at  the  plants  now  in  opera- 
tion. 

But  would  it  not  be  a  great  mistake 
to  fail  to  develop  all  the  power  possible 
on  the  Contoocook,  not  only  adding  near- 
ly fifty  thousand  horse  power,  but  there- 
by cutting  the  cost  of  the  stored  water 
in  half  to  the  plants  now  in  operation, 
for  the  use  of  this  stored  water  at  the 
plants  that  might  be  added  on  this  stream 
would  almost  exactly  equal  the  value  to 
those  below  now  in  operation.  That  is  to 
say,  it  would  equal,  in  the  aggregate 
104,000  tons  of  coal  at  a  value  of  only 
$1.68  per  ton. 

According  to  Mr.  Leighton's  report 
there  are  at  least  five  sites  where  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  power  can  be  gener- 
erated,  and  now  that  electrical  science 
has  discovered  a  practical  way  to  oper- 
ate  several   small   plants,     automatically. 


from  one  central  plant, 
there  is  the  more  rea- 
son for  considering 
the  development  of  the 
smaller  units. 

There  are  two  sites 
on  the  North  Branch 
and  in  both  cases  there 
is  so  much  storage  be- 
hind them  compared  to 
the  drainage  area,  that 
entire  regulation  can 
be  had  the  year  through. 
Of  these,  a  develop- 
ment at  the  outlet  of 
Island  Pond  should 
produce  3,400  com- 
mercial h.  p.  based  on 
a  load  factor  of  30%, 
and  the  other  further 
down  the  North  Branch 
should  produce  5,000 
h.  p. 

At  Long  Falls,  about 
three  miles  below  Hills- 
boro   there   can  be   de- 
veloped  5,500  continu- 
ous    h.    p.    during    at 
least  half  of  the  year, 
and    during    the    other    half,    when    the 
stored  water  passing  this  site  is  not  suf- 
ficient   to    keep    the    output  up    to    that 
amoimt,  it  can  be  supplemented  from  one 
of  the  small  plants  to  be  constructed  at 
the  outlet    of    the    big    reservoir   on    the 
Black  Water  Branch  in  Webster. 

There  are  two  sites  there,  one  drawing 
water  directly  from  the  reservoir  and 
another  a  little  further  down  the  Black 
Water. 

These  plants  could  only  be  operated 
during  about  half  the  year  when  the 
stored  water  is  being  used,  as  the  reser- 
voir is  so  large,  in  comparison  to  the 
drainage  area,  that  the  outlet  gate  would 
have  to  be  kept  closed  for  several  months 
to  allow  the  reservoir  to  fill. 

Finally,  the  large  power  possibility  of 
the  Contoocook  is  here  at  Penacook 
where  it  falls  into  the  Merrimack. 

At  present  the  small  factories  here  are 
only  using  about  3,000  commercial  h.  p. 
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and  they  cannot  use 
any  more  without  re- 
arranging ah  their 
canals  and  power 
plants  which  would 
cost  much  more  than 
to  purchase  additional 
electric  power  from 
the  development. 

It  is  entirely  feasa- 
ble  to  carry  the  whole 
river  across  the  sand 
plain  just  south  of 
Penacook  Village  in  a 
timber  lined  canal 
and  drop  into  the 
Merrimack ;  a  fall 
which  would  average 
through  the  working 
day,  107  feet. 

This  would  develop 
about  37,000  conmiercial  h.  p.  on  a  load 
factor  of  30%,  during  at  least  half  the 
year  and  for  what  the  stored  water 
would  fall  to  make  up  during  the  other 
half,  sufficient  power  could  be  borrowed 
from  the  small  plants  on  the  Blackwater 
to  make  up  the  difference,  the  same  as 
proposed  above  in  the  case  of  the  plant 
at  Long  Falls. 

After  supplying  the  plants  here  with 
as  much  ]^ower  as  they  are  able  to  develop 
and  that  for  all  the  year,  as  now  they 
have  to  burn  more  or  less  coal  during 
the  low  water  periods,  there  would  be 
left  at  least  33,000  commercial  h.  p. 

The  two  small  plants  at  Webster,  in 
addition  to  supplying  the  deficiency  at 
Long  Falls  and  Penacook  would  produce, 
during  the  half  year  when  the  stored 
water  is  being  drawn,  2.500  continuous 
h.  p.  during  the  half  year,  or  an  average 
of  1,250  h.  p.  for  the  whole  year. 


This  shows   the   Contoocook   in   one   of  its  annual 
wasteful   moods. 

The  total  cost  of  these  plants,  includ- 
ing one-half  of  the  storage  and  with  lib- 
eral allowance  for  dealing  with  any 
claims  on  the  property  and  sites  taken, 
would  not  exceed  six  million  dollars, 
being  about  $125  per  h.  p.  This  is  com- 
parable with  the  largest  power  develop- 
ment in  the  world  to  date.  The  Queens- 
town-Chippawa  development  at  Niagara 
Falls  for  the  600,000  h.  p.  there,  when 
fully  installed,  will  cost  over  $130  per 
h.  p. 

Having  shown,  as  I  believe,  not  only 
the  advisability  of  developing  all  the  pos- 
sible storage  in  the  Contoocook  basin, 
but  of  developing  all  the  power  possibili- 
ties of  the  stream,  the  cjuestion  arises  as 
to  who  is  to  develop  the  power  and  what 
can  be  accomplished  with  it  if  it  is  de- 
veloped. 

As  electricity  has  come  to  be  practical- 
ly as  much  a  necessity  in  modern  civilized 
life  as  roads,  bridges,  water  supply  and 


THEN,  TO  RECAPITULATE 
Plant  at  Island  Pond  on  North  Branch 
Plant  near  Hillsboro  on  North  Branch 
Plant  at  Long  Falls 
Two  small  plants  at  Webster 
Main  development  at  Penacook 

Total 


3400  Commercial  h. 

p. 

5000  Commercial  h. 

P- 

5500  Continuous    h. 

P- 

1250  Continuous    h. 

p. 

33000  Commercial  h. 

p. 

48150 
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sewers,  and  as  the  public  has,  for  the 
most  part,  taken  over  these  utiHes 
and  is  supplying  itself  with  service 
from  them,  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  it  may  not  consistently  supply  it- 
self with  electricity;  for  if  it  is  consid- 
ered advisable  for  the  state  to  provide 
storage  for  the  use  of  plants  now 
in  operation,  the  development  of  the 
power  would  only  be  an  enlargement  of 
the  same  function. 

Assuming,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  the  state  should  develop  this  very 
considerable  amount  of  power,  then  at 
the  low  rate  of  interest  which  the  state 
has  to  pay,  10%  on  the  capital  cost  would 
cover  all  overhead,  including  interest, 
sinking  fund,  depreciation  reserve  and 
operation.  This  would  mean  a  cost  of 
$12.50  per  h.  p.  year  during  the  30  year 
period  of  amortizing  the  bonds  after 
which  the  cost  would  be  less  than  half 
this,  at  the  power  house,  when  the  full 
capacity  of  the  plant  is  employed. 

With  this  amount  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  state  I  can  see  two  very 
important  things  which  could  be  accom- 
plished. There  are  a  considerable  number 
of  small  towns  in  the  central  and  south- 
ern part  of  the  state  which  have  small  lo- 
cal plants  partly  driven  by  water  and  part- 
ly by  steam,  but  practically  all  of  them  of 
such  cost  for  power,  operation. and  over- 
head, as  to  make  the  cost  to  the  consumer 
so  high  that  only  a  minimum  of  current 
is  used. 

With  power  production  centralized  as 
proposed  above,  and  at  such  low  cost,  it 
could  be  transmitted  to  these  various 
towns  and  sold  to  the  municipalites  at  a 
price  that  would  enable  the  local  distribu- 
tion and  sale  at  a  price  that  would  great- 
ly increase  the  consumi)tion,  and  as  the 
consumption  increased  the  cost  would 
automatically  decrease,  thus  giving  the 
consumer  the  advantage  of  a  much  wider 
use  at  no  greater  cost  than  he  is  paying 
for  his  barest  necessity. 

Perhaps,  more  important  than  this,  it 
would,  by  means  of  the  transmission  lines 
to  these  various  places,  enable  the  fairly 
general  distribution  of  light  and  power 


to  the  farmers,  and  to  no  class  would  it 
be  a  greater  boon. 

The  generation  and  transmission  of 
electricity  by  the  state  would  be  no  un- 
tried experiment,  as  the  Province  of  On- 
tario has  been  doing  this  for  nearly  15 
years,  and  the  maritime  provinces  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  have 
adopted  the  same  general  policy. 

The  arrangement  in  Ontario  is  prac- 
tically a  partnership  between  a  commis- 
sion appointed  by  the  Provincial  Gov- 
ernment and  over  300  municipalities  and 
townships,  by  which,  the  Hydro  Com- 
mission develops  and  transmits  current 
to  the  different  municipalities,  at  cost, 
which  in  turn  distributes  and  sells  the 
same,  at  cost  to  the  consumers,  only  in 
the  case  of  rural  lines  for  the  accomo- 
dation of  the  farmers  which  the  com- 
mission handle  themselves,  and  this  is 
considered  so  important  that  the  gov- 
ernment aids  in  the  construction  of  such 
lines. 

In  this  connection  I  may  be  permitted 
to   quote    from   an   address    delivered,    a 
few  months  ago,  by  Sir  Adam  Beck  the 
chairman   of   the    Ontario   Hydro    Com 
mission. 

"I  would  like  here  to  make  a  brief  ref- 
erence to  some  of  the  results  achieved  by 
the  Hvdro,  in  bringing  to  small  com- 
munities  and  to  individual  farmers  the 
inestimable  advantages  of  electrical  ser- 
vice. 

In  no  way  is  the  difference  between 
private  and  public  ownership  of  elec- 
trical utilities  more  strikingly  shown 
than  in  a  comparison  of  the  services  ren- 
dered to  the  smaller  communities  and 
rural   districts. 

The  difficulties  of  electrification  of 
country  districts  are  universally  recog- 
nized. Generally  speaking,  from  the 
view  point  of  the  central  station  this  class 
of  consumer  is  unprofitable.  Only  a 
small  return  can  be  secured  on  any  capi- 
tal invested.  The  operating  costs,  due 
to  the  distance  to  be  covered  are  exces- 
sive. The  load  per  mile  of  distribution 
is  small — compare  for  instance,  the  num- 
ber of   services  connected   in  a   mile  of 
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city  streets  and  to  a  mile  of  rural  line. 

In  spite  of  handicaps  inherent  in  rural 
distribution  of  electrical  energy,  the  Hy- 
dro Electric  Power  Commission  has 
made  substantial  progress  in  this  depart- 
ment of  its  activities.  Its  first  rural  lines 
were  built  in  1912 — the  total  mileage  of 
rural  lines  at  present  operated  by  the 
Commission  is  835  miles,  giving  electrical 
service  to  about   13,500  customers. 

Although  the  aggregate  load,  distrib- 
uted to  the  rural  dwellers,  is,  and  must 
always  be,  but  a  relatively  small  propor- 
tion of  the  energy  distributed,  by  the 
Hydro,  its  influence  upon  the  economic 
life  of  the  Province  of  ( )ntario  will 
doubtless  be  far  reaching  and  is  already  a 
factor  of  importance.  Agriculture  still 
ranks  as  the  most  important  of  our  in- 
dustries and  in  these  days  with  farm 
labor  scarce  and  expensive,  anything 
that  takes  its  place  is  a  great  help  to  the 
farmer,  for,  as  is  universally  acknowl- 
edged, upon  him  in  the  last  analysis  rests 
the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Hitherto  the  rural  resident  has  thought 
chiefly  of  electrical  service  in  connection 
with  lighting,  but  his  greater  need  is 
for  convenient  power.  The  appliances 
that  are  helpful  to  the  city  dweller,  such 
as  washing  machines,  irons,  fans,  etc..  are 
of  even  greater  help  to  the  farmer's  wife ; 
but,  in  addition,  the  farmer  can  make  use 
of  a  large  number  of  devices  which  are 
even  more  labor  saving  than  those  used 
in  the  city,  such,  for  example,  as  water 
pumps,  cream  separators,  churns,  milk- 
ing machines  and  all  machinery  usually 
worked  by  man  or  other  power.  These 
can  all  be  worked  by  quite  small  motors. 

"Where  larger  capacity  electrical  ser- 
vice can  economically  be  installed,  addi- 
tional machinery  for  which  the  farmer 
usually  employs  auxiliary  power,  can  be 
operated  electrically.  Such  machinery, 
for  example,  as  buzz  and  drag  saws, 
choppers,  root  pulpers,  ensilage  cutting 
boxes  and  threshers,  can  also  be  operated 
electrically." 

All  the  above  applies  with  equal  force 


to  the  rural  districts  of  New  Hampshire. 

Quoting  still   further  from  Sir  Adam. 

"As  typical  of  the  charges  that  obtain, 
it  may  be  stated  that  for  the  class  known 
as  "light  farm  service"  which  includes 
the  lighting  of  farm  buildings,  power  for 
miscellaneous  small  equipment,  power  for 
single-phase  motors  not  to  exceed  three 
horse  power  demand,  or  for  an  electrical 
range  the  range  and  motors  not  being 
used  simultaneously,  the  monthly  charge 
would  be  from  $6.00  to  $8.00.  For 
"heavy  farm  service,"  which  includes  in 
addition  to  the  above,  power  for  motors 
up  to  five-horse  power  demand  and  elec- 
tric range,  or  ten-horse  power  motor 
without  electric  range,  the  monthly 
charge  would  be  from  $17.00  to  $19.00. 

"If  the  distribution  of  electrical  energy 
in  Ontario  had  been  in  the  hands  of 
private  corporations  most  of  the  thou- 
sands of  customers  in  rural  Ontario,  in- 
cluding the  smaller  towns  and  villages 
to  whom  the  Hydro  now  distributes  elec- 
tricity, would  still  be  without  the  benefits 
of  electrical  service.  Except  where 
heavy  loads  are  obtainable — as  for  ex- 
ample in  the  irrigation  districts  of  Cali- 
fornia— the  rural  consumer  is  usually  un- 
profitable and  companies  will  not  con- 
sider extending  their  lines  to  such  cus- 
tomers. 

"The  policy  of  the  Commission  has 
been,  and  is,  to  give  the  widest  distribu- 
tion of  power  consistent  with  limiting 
costs. 

The  energies  of  its  engineers  have 
been  directed  to  ascertaining  the  most 
economical  methods  of  rural  distribution. 
Much  pioneer  work  has  already  been  un- 
dertaken and  the  results  achieved  have 
more  than  justified  the  efiforts." 

I  have  quoted  at  length  from  the  ad- 
dress of  Sir  Adam  Beck  because  he 
speaks  with  entire  knowledge  and  author- 
ity and  his  statements  can  not  be  success- 
fully questioned. 

If  it  is  thought  that  I  have  devoted  un- 
due length  to  the  agricultural  phase  of 
this  question  I  can  only  say  that  I  deem 
it  of  the  utmost  importance. 
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In  giving  a  brief  history  of  the  On- 
tario publicly  owned  and  operated  hydro 
electric  system  and  its  achievements  I 
shall  use  facts  taken  from  different 
sources;  some  from  public  statements  of 
Sir  Adam  Beck,  some  from  a  report 
made  by  Judson  King,  director  of  the 
National  Popular  Government  league  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  but  all  the  rates 
given  are  taken  from  the  annual  reports 
of  the  Commission. 

In  1900  some  hard-headed  business 
men  in  southwestern  Ontario  got  to- 
gether and  after  due  consideration  de- 
cided that  they  ought  to  be  able  to  get 
light  and  power  cheaper  than  the  private 
corporations  were  supplying  it,  10  cents 
being  about  the  average  price. 

A  few  days  later  a  large  delegation 
from  several  municipalities  appeared  at 
Toronto,  the  capital  of  Ontario,  and  laid 
their  case  before  Premier  Ross  who 
promised  support. 

They  did  not  ask  for  government  own- 
ership, they  did  ask  for  a  bill  to  enable 
the  interested  municipalities  to  enquire 
into  the  supply  and  distribution  of  elec- 
trical energy.  The  bill  passed,  the  cities 
appoint  a  commission  of  four  able 
business  men  and  an  engineer.  In 
1906  this  commission  made  a  report  of 
so  conclusive  a  character  that  it  revolu- 
tionized the  thinking  of  progressive  On- 
tario business  men  and  became  the  basis 
of  the  Act  of  1906.  On  this  and  subse- 
cjuent  additions  and  amendments  Hydro 
is  founded. 


The   story   of   the   phenominal   growth 
of  hydro  service  is  told  in  a  single  para- 
graph. 
1910  the  commission  sold  750  h.   p.   to 

10    municipalities. 
1915  the  commission  sold    104,000  h.  p. 

to    112   municipalites   &    18   townships 

having   120,000  consumers. 

1921  the  commission  sold  305,000  h.  p. 
to  234  municipalites  &  44  townships 
having  265,000  consumers. 

1922  the  commission  sold  544,000  h.  p. 
to  242  municipalites  &  74  townships 
having  335,000  consumers. 

At  present  the  commission  and  the 
various  municipalities  and  townships 
have  an  investment  of  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  million  dollars. 

There  has  been  no  confiscation ;  no 
electrical  company  has  been  arbitrarily 
forced  out  of  business.  Provision  was 
made  in  the  Act  whereby  the  Hydro  Com- 
mission could  take  any  such  company, 
either  at  a  price  agreed  upon  between  the 
intei^ested  parties,  or,  failing  to  agree 
then  Ijy  ai'bitration  and  all  but  two  private 
companies,  one  in  Hamilton  and  one  in 
Ottawa,  have  been  taken  over  and  prac- 
tically all  by  agreement  between  the  in- 
trested  parties. 

While  this  brief  history  of  the  incep- 
tion and  growth  of  the  publicly  owned 
Hydro  power  in  Ontario  may  not  be  par- 
ticularly interesting  to  the  readers  of  this 
article,  I  feel  sui'e  the  prices  at  which  the 
municipalities  are  able  to  sell  light  and 
power  will  be  quite  interesting. 
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Ottawa 
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I  have  selected,  at  random,  seven 
towns  in  this  state  with  i)Oi)ulation  rang- 
ing from  500  to  10,000  and  compared 
the  rates  for  light  with  seven  Ontario 
towns  of  practically  the  same  popula- 
tion, selected  at  random. 


considerable  percentage  of  the  people  as 
to  whether  the  proposition  was  sound. 

Between  1908  and  1910  the  people  of 
twenty-nine  municipalities  installed  hydro 
by  an  average  vote  of  three  to  one.  By 
1912  the  municipalities  were   voting  for 
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Antrim-Bennington 

1.600 

16 

Mitchell 

1,699 

4.6 

Bethlehem 

850 

18 

Ayr 

917 

6.8 

Bradford 

580 

15 

Ailsa    Craig. 

547 

6.9 

Canaan-Enfield 

3,870 

16 

Hespeller 

2,853 

3.7 

Derr}^ 

5,382 

11.26 

Ingersoll 

5,253 

2.6 

FrankHn 

6,318 

12.5 

Collingwood 

6,237 

2.7 

Laconia 

10,897 

12.4 

Woodstock 

10,164 

2.4 

In  1921  the  Concord  Electric  Co.  sold 
4,310,342  K.  W.  H.  for  $246,426.93.  In 
1921  the  city  of  Kitchner  with  practically 
the  same  population  as  Concord,  sold  15,- 
388,795  K.  W.  H.  for  $204,635.53,  about 
three  and  six  tenths  as  much  current  for 
83%  of  the  cost. 

I  could  go  on  multiplying  comparisons 
l)ut  that  would  be  useless. 

As  to  the  matter -of  taxes;  nearly  every 
one  in  this  country  thinks  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  supply  electricity  at  such 
low  rates  unless  the  people  are  paying 
heavy  additional  taxes  to  make  up  for 
what  is  lost  because  the  municipal  power 
commissions  only  pay  a  small  amount  of 
taxes.  This  is  not  so,  in  fact  taxes  are 
lowered  because  municipal  lighting  and 
power  cost  far  less  under  the  new  sys- 
stem. 


However,  if  Hydro  had  paid  taxes  in 
Toronto  in  1921  the  same  as  a  private 
corporation,  it  would  have  added  43.7 
cents  to  the  yearly  expense  of  each  do- 
mestic user  and  $1.53  for  each  commer- 
cial user.  But  since  the  average  domes- 
tic user  saves  $35.67  and  each  commer- 
cial user  $186.99  every  year,  one  hears 
nothing    about    TAXES    in    Ontario. 

Each  municipality  takes  a  vote  to  de- 
termine whether  it  will  go  into  the 
partnership  and  take  current  from  the 
Hydro  Commission,  and  at  the  start 
there  was  some  doubt  in  the  minds  of  a 


hydro  at  the  rate  of  six  to  one ;  since  then 
it  has  been  installed  by  an  average  vote 
of  fourteen  to  one,  and  in  many  places  a 
unanimous  vote,  and  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  bankers  and  business  men  have 
votes  as  well  as  poorer  people. 

Governor  Smith  of  New  York  in  his 
last  message  to  the  Legislature  urged  the 
passing  of  legislation  enabling  the  state 
to  develop  the  water  powers  for  the  use 
of  the  people,  and  in  a  letter  to  a  party 
in  this  city  received  a  few  days  ago,  he 
wrote  that  he  is  preparing  such  a  bill  and 
hopes   to   get   it  passed. 

Referring  to  the  super  power  scheme, 
in  his  message,  he  said  that  he  is  not  op- 
l>osed  to  it  but  that  he  is  in  favor  of,  first, 
developing  the  power  in  their  own  state, 
a  proposition  which  I  hope  will  appeal  to 
the  people  of  this  state. 

All  the  figures  which  I  liave  used  in 
connection  with  storage  and  power  pos- 
sibilities of  the  Contoocook  are  based  on 
estimates,  and  while  I  believe  them  to  be 
conservative,  they  are,  of  course,  open 
to  question  and  criticism.  But  the  figures 
representing  what  has  been,  and  is  being 
done,  in  Ontario  are  based  on  actual 
facts,  the  correctness  of  which  can^bq 
readily  proved. 

Finally,  if  anyone  asks  whether  the 
people  of  this  state  can  secure  rates  ap- 
proximating those  in  Ontario  the  answer 
is 

IT'S  UP  TO  THEM 


THE  FLUME  IN  WINTER 


By  Rev.  Herbert  J.  Foote 

Most  of  us  know  the  Flume  in  summer  but  Mr.  Foote,  a  pastor  in  Lin- 
coln, N.  H.,  gets  part  of  his  inspiration  from  it  in  winter. 


AMONG    the    scenic    wonders    of 
New    Hampshire,    with    the    ex- 
ception  of   the   Profile,   none   de- 
serves greater  popular  favor  than  the 
well      known      Flume.     This      natural 


impressiveness     and     grandeur     when 
held  in  the  grip  of  winter. 

Recently  two  small  parties  from  the 
Lincoln  Hotel  made  a  trip  on  snow- 
shoes,    and    they    were    high    in    their 


phenomenon  is  located  in  the  heart  of      praise  of  the  great  Summer  attraction 
the    White    Mountain    Section,    in    the      as  one  of  the  best  thrillers  for  winter 


Franconia  range 
and  is  the  objective 
of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Summer 
pilgrims  in  search 
of  the  beautiful. 

This  narrow 
gorge  is  about  a 
half  a  mile  in  length 
and  is  easily  ac- 
cessible from  the 
the  state  highway. 

The  Flume  has 
been  known  to  the 
white  man  for  more 
than  a  hundred 
years,  or  more  ac- 
curately speaking, 
to  the  white 
woman — for  this 
great  asset  to  New 
Hampshire's  tour- 
ist business  was 
discovered  by  an 
old  woman  w  h  o 
lived  in  a  cabin  not 
far  from  what  is 
now  the  entrance  to  the   Flume. 

It  is  related  that  the  old  lady  went 
in  search  of  berries  and  lost  her  way. 
While  she  was  "lost"  she  "found" 
the  Flume,  and  when  her  rescuers 
came  she  told  them  of  the  wonderful 
chasm  she  had  seen,  containing  a 
beautiful   river  and   cascade. 


activities. 

During  the  win- 
ter months  the 
great  ravine  gets 
very  little  warm 
sunshine  and  con- 
sequently but  lit- 
tle snow  melts 
during  the  entire 
winter   season. 

What  is  even 
m  o  re  impressive 
than  the  snow 
piled  high  over  the 
famous  "board- 
walk" is  the  ice 
covering  the  walls 
of  the  gorge,  in 
many  places  more 
more  than  two  feet 
thick.  The  color 
effect  of  this  ice  is 
wonderful ;  here  the 
glint  of  light  am- 
ber ;  there  the  rich 
tints  of  copper. 
The  formations 
everywhere  appear  wierd  and  fan- 
tastic. 

As  one  stands  surrounded  by  this 
miracle  of  nature  he  is  impressed  by 
the  handiwork  of  the  Creator.  The 
White  Mountains  possess  many  beau- 
ties for  the  tourist  traveling  in  his 
automobile,    but    for    a    trip    that    will 


While     great     numbers     of     people  write  itself  indelibly  upon  one's  mind 

visit    the    Flume    from    June    to    No-  he   needs  but  to  visit  "The   Flume  in 

vember,    probably    less    than    a    hun-  Winter,"    and    bring   along   his    snow- 

dred  people  look  upon  it  with  all  its  shoes  and  skis. 
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AUNT  ESTHER'S  DOORSTONE 


By  Helen   F.   McMillin 
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IHIS,"  said  Mr.  Nichols,  tapping 
the  soHd  slab  of  stone  on  which 
we  sat,  "was  Aunt  Esther's 
doorstone.  You  remember  about  Aunt 
Esther,  don't  you?  Her  house  was  the 
one  on  the  west  hillside  of  the  Sharon 
valley ;  out  beyond  all  the  other  houses, 
even  in  the  days  when  Sharon  was  in 
its  prime  and  now — well,  when  I  took 
the  old  stone  away  and  brought  it  down 
here — ^that  was  near  on  to  thirty  years 
ago — the  sheep  were  running  through 
the  ruins  of  the  old  house.  I  saw  the 
hole  in  the  door  frame  made  by  a  bullet 
from  an  old  gun  we  boys  were  cleaning 
one  day  on  the  old  doorstone.  I  suppose 
now  the  doorframe  itself  has  gone  and 
only  the  overgrown  cellar  hole  is  left. 
Strange  how  the  old  town  has  disap- 
peared  " 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment,  the 
silence  which  always  meant  that  the  old 
man  was  living  over  the  days  of  his 
boyhood.  Down  the  street  a  few  houses 
a  big  touring  car  slid  up  to  the  curb. 
A  group  of  laughing  young  people  got 
out.  Our  host  nodded  in  their  direc- 
tion. 

"They'd  think  life  was  pretty  hard  on 
them — those  boys  and  girls — if  they  had 


to  face  one  half  the  hardships  Aunt 
Esther  and  her  folks  faced  backed  in 
the  pioneer  days  in  Sharon.  It  was  all 
wilderness  when  Aunt  Esther's  father 
came  out  to  build  his  home.  He  cut 
down  trees  and  cleared  a  little  piece  of 
land  of  stones  for  farming,  and  built 
himself  a  house.  And  when  the  house 
was  finished  he  took  his  oxen  and  went 
up  the  mountain  and  hauled  down  this 
stone  to  put  in  front  of  the  door.  It 
lay  there  nearly  one  hundred  years,  I 
suppose.  It  was  cool  with  the  hill 
shadows  in  the  morning  and  the  dew 
clung  long  to  the  grass  that  grew  be- 
side it.  From  it  one  looked  over  the 
peaceful  valley,  full  of  properous  farms 
in  those  days,  to  the  grand  old  shoulder 
of  Monadnock.  And  while  Aunt 
Esther  lived,  all  the  important  things  of 
the  household  were  done  on  that  door- 
stone." 

Mr.  Nichols  leaned  back  in  his  chair. 
From  his  tone  and  the  look  in  his  clear 
blue  eyes  we  knew  that  we  were  at  the 
beginning  of  a  half-hour  of  reminis- 
cences. We  sat  quiet  and  waited, 
watching  the  thin  smoke  curl  up  from 
his  pipe. 

"AU    the    important   things      of     the 
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household  were  done  on  that  doorstone," 
he  repeated.  "Aunt  Esther  dried  her 
milk  pans  here  and  churned  her  butter. 
We  boys  used  to  sit  sprawled  on  the 
grass  beside  the  stone  and  lay  out  our 
tackle  and  plan  our  day's  fishing.  This 
was  where  neighbors  stopped  for  a  bit 
of  friendly  gossip.  And  time  and  time 
again  we've  had  the  old  dog  out  here 
whimpering  and  whining  with  his  nose 
full  of  hedgehog  quills  which  we  had  to 
pull  out  carefully  and  painfully." 

"There  couldn't  be  a  better  chronicle 
of  Sharon  than  the  stories  which  have 
been  told  on  this  stone.  They  have  all 
been  forgotten,  of  course — nearly  so. 
The  stone  doesn't  hold  any  trace  of 
them  any  more  than  it  holds  the  sun- 
light that  used  to  rest  so  warm  upon  it. 
But  the  sun  and  wind  weather  the  rock, 
and  it  seems  to  me  sometimes  that  the 
life  which  has  poured  across  Aunt 
Esther's  doorstone  has  left  its  impress 
too.  Evening  after  evening  I  sit  out 
here  alone,  thinking,  and  it  is  as  though 
the  folk  of  Sharon  came  and  sat  with 
me  here  just  as  they  used  to  in  the  days 
I  remember. 

"There  is  old  Jo  Barnes,  for  instance. 
Soft  spoken,  mild  if  ever  man  was  mild. 
Looked  most  of  the  time  as  though  he 
were  afraid  to  call  his  soul  his  own. 
Stooped  just  a  bit.  Had  square-cut, 
scraggly  gray  hair.  But  he  was  no 
man's  fool.  They  never  tired  of  tell- 
ing, when  a  group  of  men  gathered  on 
the  old  doorstone,  of  the  time  when  Jo 
Barnes  was  called  to  testify  against  the 
proprietor  of  Holmes'  Tavern  who  was 
accused  of  selling  distilled  liquor  when 
the  law  permitted  only  fermented 
liquor  to  be  sold. 

"The  lawyer  was  having  a  hard  pull 
with  the  case.  The  townspeople  were 
inclined  to  feel  that  the  law  was  an  in- 
fringement on  their  rights  and  freedom 
anyway.  Witness  after  witness  was 
called,  men  who  were  known  to  fre- 
quent the  Tavern  and  even  indulge  a  bit 
freely  on  election  day  or  town  meeting 
day  or  some  special  occasion  like  that. 
But  not  one  of   then)  had.  according  to 


his  testimony,  ever  bought  a  drink  of 
anything  at  the  Tavern.  When  he  came 
to  Jo  Barnes,  the  lawyer's  face  brighten- 
ed a  little.  Here  was  a  half-scared  little 
fellow  he  ought  to  be  able  to  bully  into 
telling  the  truth. 

"  'What  is  your  name  ?'  he  growled. 

"  'Joseph  Barnes,  sir,  Joseph  Barnes.' 
The  tone  of  Jo's  reply  was  so  low  and 
mild  as  to  be  almost  inaudible. 

"  'Where  do  you  live  ?' 

"  'In  Sharon,  sir.  In  Sharon.'  Again 
an  almost  terror  stricken  note  in  the 
reply. 

"The  lawyer  glared  and  used  his  most 
ferocious  tone  on  his  next  question. 

"  'Well,  Mr.  Barnes,  did  you  ever 
drink  an}i:hing  at  Mr.  Holmes'  Tavern? 

"  'Yes,  sir.  Frequently,  quite  fre- 
quently.' 

"The  lawyer  could  scarcely  conceal 
his  eagerness.  The  tavern  keeper  looked 
worried.     The  room   was   very    still. 

"  'Now,  Mr.  Barnes,'  said  the  lawyer, 
'think  carefully  and  tell  the  jury  just 
what  it  was  that  you  had  to  drink  at  Mr. 
Holmes'    Tavern.' 

Jo's  expression  did  not  change.  He 
looked  mildly  and  earnestly  at  the  jury. 

"  'Well,'  he  said,  stroking  his  chin 
meditatively,  'Well,  it  might  have  been 
rum;  it  might  have  been  whiskey;  it 
might  have  been  cider.  I  ain't  positive. 
I  don't  charge  my  mind  with  so  small 
a  matter.' 

"He  was  always  like  that,  quiet  and 
mild,  but  you  couldn't  get  the  better  of 
him  for  quick  wit." 

Mr.  Nidliols  chuckjed  a  bit  at  the 
memory,    then    resumed   his   story. 

"When  I  think  of  old  Jo  Barnes  I 
always  see  him  standing  stoop-shoul- 
dered and  quiet  beside  the  old  door- 
stone,  watching  us  boys  skinning  wood- 
chucks.  He  liked  to  talk  to  us,  and  he 
never  bothered  us  by  asking  embarras- 
sing questions  about  our  progress  in 
school.  What  he  wanted  to  know  was 
how  many  of  the  boys  we  could  'throw.* 

"  'When  I  was  your  age,'  he'd  say,  'I 
could  throw  every  boy  my  size  in  town 
.—and  some  a  good  deal  bigger.' 
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"Then  he'd  tell  us  for  the  thousandth 
time  about  the  night  he  'threw'  the  store- 
keeper bully  down  in  Concord,  Massa- 
chusetts, that  winter  when  he  went  down 
from  Sharon  on  a  big  logging  job. 

"We  waited  till  the  customers  was 
all  gone.  Then  the  big  storekeeper  took 
me  into  the  back  room.  He  was  in  his 
shirtsleeves.  I  had  on  my  great  coat. 
He  looked  at  me  kind  of  insolent  and 
says,  T  can  throw  you  once  a  minute 
all  night.'  And  I  didn't  say  nothing,  but 
just  waited.  He  came  at  me,  and  I  laid 
him  on  his  back.  He  got  up,  and  I  laid 
him  on  his  back  a  second  time.  He  got 
up  again,  claimed  he  slipped,  so  I  laid 
him  on  his  back  a  third  time.  He  got 
up  and  looked  me  over.  'Got  any  more 
fellows  like  you  be  up  in  New  Hamp- 
shire?' he  says,  'Well,'  I  says,  sort  of 
quietlike,  'up  in  New  Hampshire  I  am 
only  just  a  titman ;  but  I  seem  to  be  the 
bully  in  Massachusetts.'  " 

"The  memory  of  that  scrap  meant  a 
lot  to  Jo.. 

"Jo  and  his  brother  Warren  have  sat 
often  and  spun  yarns  on  this  doorstone. 
Uncle  Sammy  Jewett,  Jo  McCoy,  Gun- 
lock  Evans — they  all  come  back  when  I 
sit  here  thinking  in  the  evening.  The 
things  they  talked  about  were  small 
matters — crops  and  neighborhood  news 
for  the  most  part.  I  can  remember,  for 
instance,  what  a  stir  there  was  when 
Uncle  Bill  Livingston  went  on  one  of  his 
infrequent  trips  to  New  Ipswich  to  buy 
goods  for  his  store  down  tO'  the 
'Wharfin.'  It  seemed  an  event  in  those 
days,  and  the  little  store  was  quite  the 
most  important  enterprise  in  the  village. 
But  the  other  day  when  I  got  a  chance 
to  look  over  some  of  Uncle  Bill  Living- 
ston's old  bills  for  the  store  I  found 
none  of  them  totalling  more  than  four- 
teen or  fifteen  dollars.  Folks  didn't  buy 
much  in  those  days — either  to  eat  or  to 
wear — they  raised  what  they  needed 
themselves. 

"Uncle  Bill  Livingston  came  seldom 
if  ever  to  Aunt  Esther's  doorstone.  I 
remember  him  better  in  the  clean  little 
house  with  the  neat  garden  down  close 


by  the  store.  That  house  was  a  marvel 
to  us  school  children  because  it  had  run- 
ning water  before  any  other  house  in 
town.  I  often  think  that  it  must  have 
been  hard  for  Uncle  Bill  Livingston's 
wife,  the  way  we  tracked  mud  through 
her  clean  kitchen  to  get  a  drink  of  water 
on  our  way  home  from  school.  But  when 
I  see  her  in  my  memory  she  is  always 
smiling  in  kindly  welcome. 

"Uncle  Ely  was  another  person  who 
didn't  get  around  to  Aunt  Esther's  very 
often;  and  Aunt  Luce  never  came.  She 
was  too  lame  and  too  lazy.  But  sitting 
on  the  doorstone  on  a  summer  after- 
noon we  could  look  down  across  the 
fields  and  see  them  both  outside  their 
little  farmhouse,  LTncle  Ely  vigorous  and 
full  of  boisterous  good  spirits  going 
briskly  to  and  fro  and  now  and  then 
stopping  to  throw  a  stick  at  Ashes,  the 
dog ;  Aunt  Luce,  limping  slightly  and 
moving  slowly  just  a  few  steps  behind 
him  as  though  she  were  keeping  near 
to  prevent  him  from  miscalling  people's 
names.  A  cloud  of  dust  along  the 
road, — the  doctor's  carriage  passing. 
And  even  from  Aunt  Estlner's 
doorstone  two  miles  away  it  seemed  as 
though  we  could  hear  Uncle  Ely's  hearty 
— -'There  goes  Grab  Cutter!'  and  Aunt 
Luce's  soft,  complaining  correction, 
'Doctor  Cutter.'  Uncle  Ely's  habit  of 
nicknames  was  a  great  trial  to  his  wife. 
It  developed  into  a  kind  of  game  which 
Uncle  Ely  played  with  great  zest. 
'There's  Mailbags  coming  now,'  he'd 
say,  with  a  broad  wink  behind  Aunt 
Luce's  back.  'Miss  Barnes'  would  come 
the  inevitable  soft-spoken  murmur  from 
Aunt  Luce.  And  Uncle  Ely  would  go 
off  into  gales  of  laughter. 

"Aunt  Luce  was  one  of  the  best  souls 
ever  lived,  but  she  had  one  besetting  sin, 
curiosity.  One  of  the  memories  I 
chuckle  over  most  even  now  is  of  the 
afternoon  when  the  Taggart  girls  tried 
to  keep  from  telling  Aunt  Luce  what  was 
in  the  covered  pail  they  had  with  them. 
You  could  see  her  eyes  fasten  on  that 
mysterious  pail  just  as  soon  as  it  came 
in   sight.     But   she   waited    for   someone 
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to  tell  her  aliout  it.  She  asked  the  girls 
how  their  mother  was  and  how  much 
eggs  were  selling  for  in  Peterborough. 
Then  casually  her  eyes  dropped  to  the 
pail. 

"  'You  may  be  going  over  to  Uncle 
Jo's  with  a  setting  of  eggs,'  she  said 
hopefully. 

"No  the  girls  were  not  going  to  Uncle 
Jo's. 

"Aunt  Luce  looked  disappointed. 
Down  in  the 
cool  grass  Aunt 
Esther's  boy 
and  I  wriggled 
our  bare  feet 
delightedly  and 
dug  our  elbows 
into  each  other's 
sides.  Aunt 
Luce  went 
placidly  on.  She 
inquired  about 
Aunt  Ca'line's 
rheumatism 
and  the  new 
baby  at  Cousin 
Jim's.  Then  for 
a  second  time 
she  looked  at 
the  pail. 

"  'You  may 
have  some  balls 
of  butter  for 
Uncle  T  o  ni- 
my's   folks  ?' 

"No  the  girls 
did  not  have 
butter  in  the 
pail.  I  put  my 
fist  into  my 
mouth  to  keep  from  laughing  aloud. 
But  Aunt  Luce  was  jjy  no  means  beaten 
yet.  Her  conversation  flowed  along 
smoothly  another  five  minutes.  Had 
Cousin  Sally  written  yet?  Was  Aunt 
Mary  feeling  better  than  she  did  in  the 
spring?  At  last  the  Taggart  girls  made 
a  move  as  though  to  go  along.  Aunt 
Luce  shot  her  last  bolt. 

"  'What  did  you  say  you  had  in  your 
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pail  ?'    she    said    innocently.        And    she 
found  out." 

There  was  a  long  silence  on  the  old 
doorstone.  Dusk  was  falling.  The 
coals  of  Mr.  Nichol's  pipe  glowed  and 
died  down  regularly  in  the  gloom.  A 
wind  stirred  the  trees,  just  the  faintest 
suggestion  of  the  coming  on  of  autumn. 
"  'Getting  a  trifle  chilly  out  here,'  said 
our  host,  but  he  made  no  motion  to  get 
up.     We   sat  quiet  also  and  waited. 

"It  wasn't 
always  summer 
on  Aunt  Es- 
t  h  e  r's  door- 
stone.  Some- 
times the  snow 
lay  piled  four 
or  five  feet 
deep  upon  it. 
It  was  pretty 
deep  the  night 
of  Si  Brackett's 
kitchen  junket. 
I  remember.  I 
had  a  great 
time  that  night. 
Everyone  came 
to  those  parties 
aiiid  everyone 
joined  in  the 
dancing.  There 
was  cider  and 
doughnuts  in 
plenty  and 
popcorn  piled 
in  a  great  heap 
about  three 
foot  high.  It 
was  well  after 
midnight  when 
Dream.  And 
little  red  cheek- 
lot  of     to     let 


we    danced    the    Devil's 
then     I     persuaded     a 
ed     girl     I     thought     a 


me  take  her  home  up  to  Aunt  Esther's 
where  she  was  staying  that  night.  It 
was  two  miles  and  more  from  Si  Brack- 
ett's to  Aunt  Esther's,  two  miles  of 
pretty  heav>'  going,  too,  in  that  weather. 
And  then  I  had  two  miles  more  to  go 
before   I   got  home.       It  would  take  a 
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darn  pretty  woman  to  make  me  walk 
that  far  to-day.  But  I  tell  you  when 
the  little  red-cheeked  girl  and  I  stood 
on  Aunt  Esther's  doorstone  under  the 
cool  light  of  the  moon  I  wished  with  all 
my  heart  that  the  distance  had  ^been 
twice  as  great.  I  don't  forget  how  she 
looked  standing  there  with  the  light  of 
the  doorway  behind  her,  nor  how  lighter 
than  air  my  feet  were  as  I  stepped  off 
the  doorstone  and  started  off  home- 
wards." 

Mr.  Nichols  knocked  the  ashes  out  of 
his   pipe  and   rose    from  his   chair.     He 


stood  for  a  moment  on  the  edge  of  the 
stone  and  ran  his  cane  against  the  rough 
edge. 

"The  masons  who  put  it  in  place 
wanted  to  smooth  the  edges  a  bit,  but 
I  would  not  let  them,"  he  said.  "I  told 
them  it  wouldn't  hurt  them  any  to  leave 
it  as  it  was  and  I  wanted  it  tliat  way. 
You  see  I  wanted  it  to  be  just  like  it 
was  when  Aunt  Esther's  father  hauled 
it  down  from  the  mountain  to  be  the 
doorstone  of  his  home. 

"All  the  important  things  of  the 
household  were  done  on  this  stone." 


THREE  FAVORITE  STORIES 

OF  Mrs.  Gertrude  M.  Caldwell,  Legislature,  1923. 


WHEN  Mrs.  Gertrude  M.  Cald- 
well of  Portsmouth  was  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  last 
session  her  colleagues  found  her  a 
"good  fellow."  She  is  not  only  well 
versed  in  the  political  game  but  she 
can  spin  a  jolly  yarn, 
even  if  the  joke  is  on 
herself.  In  her  cam- 
paigning last  year 
she  found  herself  in 
many  amusing  situa- 
tions and  had  numer- 
ous experiences  which 
she  will  never  forget. 
One  of  her  three 
favorite  stories  i  s 
about  a  n  old-time 
party  leader  in  the 
city  of  Portsmouth 
v^rho  got  up  to  ad- 
dress an  audience. 
He  wished  to  impress 
upon  his  hearers  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  na- 
tive of  Portsmouth  and 
therefore  especially  en- 
titled to  their  support. 

"Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men," he  shouted,  "I  wa.s  born  in 
Portsmouth,  and,  in  fact,  I  was  al- 
ways born  there."  Mrs.  Caldwell 
laughingly  says:  "It's  just  the  same 
with  me," 


Mrs.  Gertrude  M.  Caldwell 


Another  story  Mrs.  Caldwell  tells 
is  of  a  trip  into  a  rural  district  of  her 
community.  "I  stopped  at  a  country 
grocery  store,"  .she  said,  "and  inquired 
of  a  boy  if  his  father  was  in." 

"You'll  find  Dad  down  in  the  pig- 
gery," the  lad  replied. 
"Then,  as  I  started 
in  the  direction  indi- 
cated, he  shouted  to 
me  as  an  after- 
thought,  'But  you  can 
tell  Dad  'cause  he's 
got  a  hat  on." 

Mrs.  Caldwell's 
third  favorite  yarn 
i.s  about  an  old  fellow- 
down  in  Portsmouth 
who  was  rather  illit- 
erate. He  purchased 
a  black  Cheviot  suit, 
the  addition  to  his 
wardrobe  being  quite 
an  event  in  the  old 
man's  life.  One  of  his 
friends,  having  heard 
of  the  plunge,  con- 
gratulated him  on 
his  purchase. 

"And  what  kind  of  a  suit  did  you 
buy,  Jim?"  his  friend  inquired. 

"Oh,  I  bought  me  one  of  them  black 
celluloid  ones.  They're  just  the  thing 
to  wear  on  a  hot  day.  — L,  M.  A. 


AN  ANTHOLOGY  OF  ONE  POEM  POETS 

Compiled  by  ARTHUR  J0HN50N 

Itlustrated  bx/  £ltzabeth  jShurtleff 


TO  CELIA 

Ben  Johnson 
1573-1637 


Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes, 

And  I  will  pledge  with  mine : 
Or  leave  a  kiss  but  in  the  cup 

And  I'll  not  look  for  wine. 
The  thirst  that  from  the  soul  doth  rise 

Doth  ask  a  drink  divine; 
But  might  I  of  Jove's  nectar  sup, 

I  would  not  change  for  thine. 


I  sent  thee  late  a  rosy  wreath, 

Not  so  much  honouring  thee 
As  giving  it  a  hope  that  there 

It  could  not  wither'd  be  ; 
But  thou  thereon  didst  only  breathe. 

And  sent'st  it  back  to  me ; 
Since  when  it  grows,  and  smells,  I  sweai 

Not  of  itself  but  thee ! 


DEPARTURE 

By   Coventry   Patmore 

1823-1896 

Jt  was  not  like  your  great  and  gracious  ways! 

Do  you,  that  have  naught  other  to  lament. 

Never,  my  Love,  repent 

Of  how,  that  July  afternoon, 

You  went, 

With  sudden,  unintelligible  phrase, 

And  frighten'd  eye, 

Upon  a  journey  of  so  many  days 

Without  a   single   kiss,  or  a  good-bye? 

I  knew,  indeed,  that  you  were  parting  soon ; 

And  so  we  sate,  within  the  low  sun's  rays, 

Y.ou  whispering  to  me,  for  your  voice  was  weak, 

Your  harrowing  praise. 

Well,  it  was  well 

To  hear  you   such   things   speak, 

And  I  could  tell 

What  made  your  eyes  a  growing  gloom  of  love, 

As  a  warm  South-wind  sombres  a  March  grove. 

And  it  was  like  your  great  and  gracious  ways 

To  turn  your  talk  on  daily  things,  my  Dear, 

Lifting  the  luminous,  pathetic  lash 

To  let  the  laughter  flash, 

Whilst  I  drew  near, 

Because  you  spoke  so  low  that  I  could  scarcely  hear. 

But  all  at  once  to  leave  me  at  the  last, 

More  at  the  wonder  than  the  loss  aghast. 

With  huddled,  unintelligible  phrase, 

And  frighten'd  eye. 

And  go  your  journey  of  all  days 

With  not  one  kiss,  or  a  good-bye, 

'Twas  all  unlike  your  great  and  gracious  ways. 

And  the  only  loveless  look  the  look  with  which  you  pass'd : 


GRIEVE  NOT,  LADIES 

By  Anna  Hempstead  Branch 
Contemporary 

Oh,  grieve  not,  Ladies,   if  at  night 

Ye   wake   to    feel   your   beauty   going. 

It  was  a  web  of  frail  delight, 

Inconstant   as   an    April    snowing. 

In  other-  eyes,  in  other  lands, 

In  deep   fair  pools,   new  beauty  lingers, 
But  like  spent  water  in  your  hands 

It  runs   from  your  reluctant  fingers. 

Ye  shall  not  keep  the   singing  lark 

That  owes  to  earlier  skies  its  duty. 

Weep  not  to  hear  along  the  dark 

The  sound  of  your  departing  beauty. 

The   fine  and  anguished  ear  of   night 

Is  tuned  to  hear  the  smallest  sorrow, 

Oh,  wait  until  the  morning  light! 

It  may  not  seem  so  gone  tomorrow ! 

But  honey-pale  and  rosy-red ! 

Brief  Hghts  that  made  a  little  shining! 
Beautiful   looks   about   us   shed 

They  leave  us  to  the  old  repining. 

Think  not  the  watchful  dim  despair 

Has  come  to  you  the  first,  sweet-hearted ! 

For  oh,  the  gold  in  Helen's  hair! 

And  how  she  cried  when  that  departed! 

Perhaps  that  one  that  took  the  most, 

The  swiftest  borrower,  wildest  spender, 

May  count,  as  we  would  not,  the  cost — 
And  grow  more  true  to  us  and  tender. 

Happy  are  we  if  in  his  eyes 

We  see  no  shadow  of    forgetting. 

Nay — if  our  star  sinks  in  those  skies 
We  shall  not  wholly  see  its  setting. 

Then  let  us  laugh  as  do  the  brooks 
That  such  immortal  youth  is  ours, 

If  memory  keeps  them  for  our  looks 

As  fresh  as  are  the  spring-time  flowers. 

Oh,  grieve  not.  Ladies,  if  at  night 

Ye  wake,  to  feel  the  cold  December! 

Rather   recall   the   early   light 

And  in  your  loved  one's  arms,  remember. 


MANCHESTER  MERCHANTS'  EXPOSITION 


Manchester  was  the  scene  of  the  New  Hampshire  Merchants'  and  Manufacturers' 
Exposition  and  Radio  Show  which  was  held  in  La  Chateau,  during  the  week  of  March 
17-22.  This  is  the  second  annual  event  of  this  kind  held  in  the  Queen  City  and  attracted 
many  visitors  during  the  entire  week.  Music,  flowers,  singing  birds  and  attractive  deco- 
rations formed  a  gorgeous  setting  for  the  various  exhibits. 

The  two  exhibits  shown,  the  New  Hampshire  Co-operative  Alarketing  Ass'n  and 
the  French  Studio   Shop  are  typical  scenes  from  the  exposition. 

The   Granite  Monthly  exhibit  is  shown  on   the   cover  of  this   magazine. 


Looking   west   from  Thompson    Hall. 

THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  THE 
UNIVERSrrY  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

By  Harold  H.  Scudder,  Associate  Professor  of  English 

Editor's  Note — This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  upon  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire  which  will  appear  in  The  Granite  Monthly.  The  University  has  enjoyed  a 
growth  in  the  last  decade  which  has  attracted  to  it  the  attention  of  educators  all  over 
the  United  States  and  filled  those  citizens  of  the  state  who  have  followed  its  progress 
with  a  mixture  of  astonishment  and  pride.  It  will  not  be  attempted  in  these  articles  to 
tell  the  readers  of  The  Granite  Monthly  how  a  somewhat  obscure  college  of  300  students 
developed  almost  over  night  into  a  university  with  an  enrollment  of  more  than  1,000, 
but  simply,  because  the  growth  has  not  ceased,  to  undertake  to  explain  to  them  what 
the  University  is  to-day,  what  its  service  is  to  the  state  and  what  it  ofifers  to  the  people 
of  New  Hampshire. 

The    Summer   School    is    not    the    most    important    part    of    the    University    of    New 
Hampshire   but   a   description   of   it   has   been    selected    to   open    this   series    because    this 
article  will  appear  before  the  opening  of  the  third  annual  summer  session  and  may  there- 
fore be  of  some  assistance  to  those  of  the  readers  of  this  magazine  who  have  contemplated 
going  to   Durham  this  year. 


AS  this  account  of  the  Summer  School 
of  the  University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire is  the  first  of  a  series  of  arti- 
cles which  are  to  appear  in  The  Granite 
Monthly  upon  the  general  subject  of  the 
University,  it  is  necessary  to  explain 
what  the  University  is,  in  order  that  the 
place  in  it  which  the  Summer  School  oc- 
cupies may  be  understood. 

Until  the  legislature  at  its  last  session 
gave  it  the  name,  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire,  though  it  had  for  some  time 
been  a  university  in  fact,  was  officially 
known  as  the  New  Hampshire  College 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts. 
This  is  what  the  college  was  when  it  was 
founded  fifty  years  ago,  and  while  the  in- 


stitution had  always  remained  that,  it  had 
in  the  passing  of  time  become  also  so 
much  more  than  that,  that  the  conferring 
ui)on  it  of  a  new  title  was  merely  an  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  those  concerned  to  set 
forth  more  clearly  what  the  college  at 
Durham  really  is. 

The  University  of  New  Hampshire  is 
an  institution  dedicated  to  the  education 
of  the  people  of  the  state.  It  does  part 
of  its  work  at  Durham,  and  part  of  its 
work  in  every  town  and  county  in  the 
state.  For  purposes  of  resident  instruc- 
tion the  work  of  teaching  is  divided 
among  three  colleges,  each  with  its  dean 
and  faculty.  These  are  the  colleges  of 
Agriculture,     Technology,     and     Liberal 
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The  University  Library. 


Arts.  In  addition  to  these  colleges  there 
is  the  Summer  School,  and  a  partially  or- 
ganized department  for  graduate  study. 
For  the  teaching  which  is  to  be  done 
away  from  Durham,  the  University  has 
an  Extension  Service,  which  carries  in- 
struction in  agriculture  and  home  eco- 
nomics into  the  farm  and  the  home. 
There  is,  further,  an  agricultural  experi- 
ment station  which  is  engaged  in  scien- 
tific agricultural  research  in  the  interests 
of  better  farming  for  this  state. 

The  Summer  School  will  open  this 
year  late  in  June  for  its  third  annual  ses- 
sion, and  at  the  time  of  writing  this  arti- 
cle it  was  estimated  by  Dr.  H.  L.  Slobin, 
director  of  the  school,  that  the  enrollment 
this  summer  will  reach  200.  The  first 
season  there  were  108  students  and  last 
year  148. 

The  Summer  School  was  organized 
for  the  benefit  and  advancement  of  the 
teachers  of  the  state,  and  to  serve  as  a 
conncting  link  between  the  University 
and  the  secondary  schools  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. New  Hampshire  teachers  have 
for  years  gone  every  summer  to  Boston 
or  New  York  or  even  Chicago,  for  special 
training  in  the  universities  in  those  cities, 
and  it  was  felt  that  it  was  time  to  assist 
those  teachers  and  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  college  work  and  otherwise 
to  perfect  their  professional  equipment. 


here  at  home.  The  University  of  New 
Hampshire  makes  no  pretence  of  dupli- 
cating the  elaborate  summer  schools  of 
the  great  universities  such  as  those  just 
cited.  l)ut  it  does  otTer  in  the  hot  summer 
months  under  much  more  comfortable 
conditions  to  the  secondary  school  teacher 
of  New  Hampshire  than  he  or  she  can 
obtain  in  any  of  the  large  cities  of  the 
United  States,  an  opportunity  to  do  good, 
profitable  work  in  many  departments. 
What  it  does  ofTer  is  worth  while,  and  its 
offerings  are  not  at  all  narrowly  limited 
in  scope. 

The  organizers  of  the  Summer  School 
had,  also,  however,  others  than  the  teach- 
ers of  the  state  in  mind  when  they  did 
their  work.  By  means  of  the  Summer 
School  a  student  may  enter  the  Univer- 
sity and  graduate  in  three  years.  On  the 
other  hand  if  through  illness  or  other 
cause  a  student  at  the  University  gets 
behind  in  his  schedule,  he  may  now  by 
taking  work  in  the  summer  sessions  make 
up  his  deficiencies  and  gradviate  with  his 
class.  In  the  school  last  summer  several 
undergraduates  of  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire,  the  University  of  Vermont 
and  Dartmouth  availed  themselves  of 
this  opportunity. 

Another  aim  of  the  Summer  School  is 
to  enable  the  graduates  of  the  Normal 
Schools   of   the   state  to  enter  the   Uni- 
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versity  and  graduate  with  the  hachelor 
degree  in  two  years,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  continue  their  teaching  without  inter- 
ruption. Finally  the  Summer  School 
offers  an  opportunity  to  the  teacher  or  to 
any  one  else  who  wishes,  in  summer  ses- 
sions, to  obtain  the  advanced  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  or  IVIaster  of  Science  to 
do  so.  This  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  the 
final  opportunity  the  school  offers  the 
citizens  of  the  state,  because  many  others 
who  are  not  teachers  (  nor  undergradu- 
ates, nor  graduates,  nor  indeed  anything 
but  just  plain  New  Hampshire  men,  and 
women  of  New  Hampshire,  who  are 
never  plain,  may  come .  each  summer  to 
enjoy  six  weeks  of  vacation  and  to  do  a 
little  study  in  some  subject  in  which  they 
are  interested.  The  enrollment  last  year 
included  students  and  graduates  of  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire,  the  Ply- 
mouth and  Keene  Normal  Schools,  Dart- 
mouth College,  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont, University  of  Maine,  Bates  Col- 
lege, Colgate  University,  Boston  Uni- 
versity, Princeton  University,  Tufts  Col- 
lege, Wellesley  College,  Hunter   College, 


Smith  College,  Rhode  Island  State  Col- 
lege, New  Rochelle  College,  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  York,  Columbia  University 
and  Harvard  University. 

What  the  Summer  School  offers  in  the 
way  of  subjects  could  hardly  be  packed 
into  this  magazine.  All  interested  should 
drop  a  postal  to  the  Director  of  the  Sum- 
mer School,  University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Durham,  N.  H.,  who  will  send 
them  by  return  mail  a  Summer  School 
catalogue  very  much  the  same  size, 
shape  and  general  make  up  as  the  Gran- 
ite Monthly.  Every  dei)artment  of  the 
Liberal  Arts  College  will  be  found  rep- 
resented in  the  courses  there  outlined,  and 
many  of  those  in  the  other  colleges.  The 
list  includes  the  following :  • 

Chemistry  Library  Science 

Economics  Sociology 

Accounting  Latin 

Education  Greek 

Psychology  Zoology 

English  Geology 

History  Botany 

Political    Science  Agricultural    Chemistry 

French  Physiological    Chemistry 

German'  Mathematics 

Spanish  Wood,  Machine,,  and  Forge 
Work 


Academic  procession  on   Commencement  day  leaving  Thompson   Hall. 
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This  year  in  addition  to  those  just 
listed,  there  will  be  a  special  course  in 
Education  and  Psychology  to  be  given 
by  three  men,  all  from  without  the  Uni- 
versity. These  are  Prof.  P.  W.  L.  Cox, 
of  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, Prof.  R.  B.  Brown  of  Columbia 
University,  and  Willis  ().  Smith,  head- 
master of  the  Keene  High  School. 

In  addition  also  to  the  staff  selected 
from  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
New  Hampshire  there  will  be  several 
others  on  the  Summer  School  teaching 
staff  this  year.  These  will  include  Prof. 
Frank  E.  Howard  of  Middlebury  Col- 
lege. Professor  Howard's  subject  is 
Psychology,  and  he  is  president  of  the 
New  England  Association  of  College 
Teachers  of  Education. 

Another  addition  to  the  staff  is  Prof. 
Justin  O.  Wellman,  Superintendent  of 
public  schools  in  Amesbury,  Mass.,  who 
will  give  courses  in  Education. 

Prof.  Gaston  Malecot  of  Washington 
and  Jefferson  College  returns  this  year 
to  give  courses  in  French.  He  will  as- 
sist Professor  Allen  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire faculty  to  continue  the  work  of  in- 
struction in  French  by  the  direct  method. 
Students  in  these  courses  find  French 
their  language  during  their  entire  stay, 
their  language  in  class,  in  recreation  and 
at  the  dining  table. 

Still  another  addition  to  the  staff  is 
Prof.  George  N.  Bauer,  formerly  head 
of  the  department  of  mathematics  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  and  also  a 
former  director  of  the  Ninth  Federal 
Reserve  Bank,  and  president  of  the  Hen- 
nepin State  Bank  of  Minneapolis.  Pro- 
fessor Bauer  will  give  courses  in  Money 
and  Banking,  and  Mathematics. 

A  special  feature  of  the  program  this 
year  will  be  a  course  for  nurses  and  pre- 
medical  students  through  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  departments  of  Zoology,  Bot- 
any, Bacteriology,  Physiological  Chem- 
istry, Entomology  and  Home  Economics. 

While  the  Summer  School  is  in  ses- 
sion there  will  be  also  for  the  two  weeks 
beginning  July  1  to  July  12,  a  Health  In- 
stitute conducted  under  the  direction  of 


Dr.  Charles  Duncan,  by  the  State  Health 
Department,  the  State  Nurses  Associa- 
tion, the  State  School  Nurses  Associa- 
tion, the  State  Red  Cross,  and  kindred 
organizations. 

The  work  will  include  many  lectures 
and  demonstrations  by  experts  and  spec- 
ialists in  each  of  the  many  fields  of  pub- 
lic health  work.  A  very  large  atten- 
dance is  expected,  and  all  the  health 
officers  of  the  state  will  be  required  to 
attend. 

During  the  two  weeks,  July  21  to 
August  1,  the  Summer  Library  School 
and  Institute,  conducted  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  University  Library  by  the 
Library  and  the  State  Library  Commis- 
sion, will  hold  its  fifth  annual  session, 
and  from  July  14  to  July  21,  the  North- 
ern New  England  School  of  Religious 
Education  will  meet  at  the  University 
for  its  ninth  annual  session. 

The  Summer  School  and  the  other 
schools  or  institutes  which  meet  with  it, 
attract  hundreds  to  Durham  every  sum- 
mer, and  though  there  is  work  done, 
there  is  rest  and  recreation  for  all  who 
come,  also.  The  village  is  on  tide  water. 
within  easy  driving  distances  of  the 
beaches  in  New  Flampshire.  Massachu- 
setts and  Maine,  and  within  easy  week- 
end distance  of  the  heart  of  the  White 
Mountains.  The  University  of  New 
Hampshire  Summer  School  has,  indeed, 
all  that  most  Summer  Schools  have  to  of- 
fer, and  all  the  better  attractions  of  a 
summer  resort  in  addition. 

The  expenses  especially  for  residents 
of  New  Hampshire  are  surprisingly  low 
at  the  Summer  School.  Board  costs  $6 
a  week  at  the  college  Commons,  and 
rooms  in  the  dormitory  are  charged  for 
at  the  rate  of  $2.50  a  week.  A  student 
is  permitted  to  take  subjects  only  to  the 
extent  of  nine  credit  hours,  though  he 
may  take  less,  and  this  regulation  makes 
the  maximum  tuition  fee  for  the  six 
weeks  $18.  In  addition  to  these  ex- 
penses there  is  a  registration  fee  of  $5 
for  residents  of  New  Hampshire,  or  of 
$15  for  non-residents.  The  director  of 
the  school  estimates  the  total  as  $75. 


PROGRESSIVISM  OR  STAND-PATISM 
PRINCIPLES  OR  PARTISANSHIP 

WHICH? 

By  James  W.  Remick  of  Concord 


W 


HILE  the  forms  of  party  or- 
ganization are  still  maintained, 
and  while  men  and  women  still 
call  themselves  Democrats  or  Repub- 
licans, as  the  case  may  be,  the  fact  re- 
mains so  far  as  principles  are  concerned, 
the  real  division  to-day  is  not  along  but 
across  party 
lines.  Whatever 
may  appear  on 
the  surface,  the 
fact  is  that  at 
heart  there  is 
more  sympathy 
in  the  matter  of 
principles  be- 
tween Stand-pat- 
ters in  opposite 
parties  than 
there  is  between 
S  tand-patters 
and  Progressives 
in  the  same 
party,  and  there 
is  more  sympa- 
thy between 
Progressives  in 
opposite  parties 
than  there  is  be- 
tween Progres- 
sives and  Stand- 
patters in  the 
same  party. 

To  the  dyed- 
in-the-wool  par-  J"^^^  J^"''' 
tisan  who  thinks  only  of  party  success, 
this  may  seem  a  lamentable  condition.  To 
us,  the  spectacle  of  a  free  people  dividing 
according  to  their  conviction  upon  great 
and  fundamental  principles,  and  fighting 
over  them  as  if  the  very  life  of  the  Re- 
public was  at  stake,  is  far  more  inspiring 
and  reassuring  than  the  spectacle 
of     two     parties     merely     playing     the 


game  of  politics  while  the  people  shout 
for  one  side  or  the  other  as  if  they  were 
rooters  at  a  game  of   football. 

Wherever  the  right  may  lie.  whatever 
the  decision  may  be,  there  is  something 
in  such  a  contest  for  principles  which 
stirs  the  soul   of   a  people,   and,    like  a 

thunder-storm, 
clears  the  atmos- 
phere and  brings 
brighter  skies 
and  better  days. 
As  a  running 
stream  purifies 
itself,  so  a  people 
aroused  is  the 
best  guaranty 
against  political 
decadence.  When 
great  policies  of 
government  are 
in  the  making, 
and  the  nation  is 
sparking  with 
the  conflict  of 
ideas,  we  may 
know  that  the 
Almighty  is  at 
His  anvil  shap- 
ing our  destiny. 
Although  the 
distinguishing 
name  s — P  r  o- 
gressives  and 
Stand-patters — 
are  the  products  of  modern  conditions, 
the  types  which  they  represent  are  as  old 
as  civilization.  Galileo,  who  said  that  the 
world  moved,  was  a  Progressive.  Those 
who  denounced  him  as  a  visionary  and 
fanatic  and  menaced  him  with  fortune  to 
make  him  recant  were  Stand-patters.  The 
men  who  led  the  Reformation  in  the  16th 
Century  were  Progressives.     Those  who 
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opposed  it  were  Stand-patters.  The 
men  who  in  Revolutionary  days  refused 
to  submit  to  taxation  without  represen- 
tation and  who  dumped  the  tea  into 
Boston  Harbor  and  signed  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  were  Progressives. 
The  men  who  denounced  them  as  Revo- 
lutionists and  Disloyalists  were  Stand- 
patters. Garrison,  Phillips,  Sumner  and 
Hale,  who  challenged  the  institution  of 
human  slavery,  denounced  the  Dred 
Scot  Decision  and  forced  the  bloody 
referendum  which  wiped  the  stain  of 
both  from  the  nation,  were  Progressives. 
The  men  who  denounced  them  as  fanatics 
were   Stand-patters. 

Those  who  battled  to  get  the  Eigh- 
teenth Amendments  to  the  Constitution 
and  who  are  still  battling  to  make  them 
beneficient  are  Progressives.  Those  who 
denounced  them  as  fanatics  are  Stand- 
patters. Those  who  have  fought  and  are 
fighting  for  World  Co-operation  in  order 
to  bring  about  world  disarmament  and 
peace  are  in  spirit  Progressives.  Those 
who  denounce  them  as  visionaries  and 
idealists,  are,  upon  this  issue  at  least. 
Stand-patters.  The  men  and  women 
who  are  to-day  engaged  in  driving  cor- 
rupt politicians  and  money  changers  out 
of  the  temple  of  American  Liberty  are 
Progressives.  Those  who  are  throwing 
obstacles  in  the  way  are  Stand-patters. 

Some  prefer  to  endure  vicious  condi- 
tions than  to  risk  the  remedy  necessary 
to  cure  them.  Webster  doubtless  depre- 
•cated  human  slavery  Init  he  shrank  from 
that  stern  referendum  necessary  to  put 
an  end  to  the  irrepressible  conflict. 

We  of  the  bar  of  New  Hampshire 
have  a  nearby  exami)le  of  these  two 
forces  operating  upon  the  science  of  our 
[)rofessio'n.  Charles  Doe,  long  Chief 
Justice  of  the  State,  found  the  law  op- 
pressive with  formality  and  harsh  in  its 
inelasticity,  and  he  devoted  his  life  to 
making  it  more  simple,  sensible  and  Just. 
He  was  a  man  of  ideals  and  progress. 
To  his  more  conservative  brethren  he 
was  an  iconoclast.  To  them  he  seemed 
to  be  tearing  down  the  very  pillars  of 
jurisprudence.        Yet  who  would   return 


to  the  old  conditions?  His  influence  will 
be  felt  through  the  ages.  We  shall  have 
a  better  civilization  for  his  having  lived. 

It  was  the  Progressives  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  both  parties,  who  assailed  and 
secured  the  abolition  of  those  twin  in- 
iquities, the  railroad  political  free  pass 
and  the  widespread,  unregistered  and 
irresponsible  railroad  lobby  and  who  thus, 
figuratively  speaking,  tore  up  the  side- 
track to  the  State  House  and  put  an  end 
to  the  government  of  New  Hampshire 
from  the  North  Station  at  Boston.  It 
was  the  Progressives  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  both  parties,  who  led  the  fight 
to  put  an  end  to  bribery  and  corruption 
at  elections  and  who  wrote  and  had  put 
into  the  constitution  of  New  Hampshire, 
a  provision  for  disfranchising  any  voter 
guilty  of  such  crimes.  It  was  the  Pro- 
gressives of  New  Hampshire,  in  both 
parties,  who  inaugurated  the  movement 
for  a  more  just  and  equal  system  of  tax- 
ation and  who  are  still  leading  in  that 
fight. 

In  all  these  contests,  they  have  met 
with  the  opposition  and  often  the  ridicule 
of  Stand-paitters.  Judged  by  principle 
and  not  by  prejudice  and  partisanship, 
which  was  right  ?  Who  would  return 
to  the  old  conditions  ? 

Whatever  dififerences  may  exist  other- 
wise— upon  the  question  whether  this 
government,  which  our  fathers  founded 
and  our  brothers  preserved  by  the  sword, 
shall  be  what  they  fought  for,  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people,  or  what  it  was  fast  com- 
ing to  be,  a  government  of,  by  and  for 
unscrupulous  politicians  and  plutocrats — 
men  and  women  of  all  parties  should  be 
as  one. 

When  it  comes  to  desecrating  the  God- 
dess of  Liberty,  looting  Columbia — steal- 
ing the  jewels  from  her  fingers  and  the 
gems  from  her  crown — it  is  time  for  all 
who  hold  sacred  our  free  institutions  to 
unite  in  solid  phalanx  and  in  the  crusad- 
ing spirit  of  knights  of  old,  make  com- 
mon cause  against  the  vandals  and  mar- 
auders. 


POLITICAL  DEVELOPMENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 


By  Thomas  Carens,  Polit 

"The  Burial  of  Moses" 

ry^HE  .shot  which  the  embattled 
I  farmers  of  New  Hampshire  fired 
on  March  11  was  not  exactly 
heard  'round  the  world,  but  its  echoes 
are  scarcely  yet  dying  away  in  the  far 
corners  of  the  land,  and  from  specially 
selected  cyclone  cellars  and  dug-outs 
the  political  experts,  so-called,  and 
those  who  make  a  business  of  fore- 
casting the  outcome  of  elections  are 
beginning  to  emerge.  For  did  they 
not,  in  late  February  and  early  March, 
declare  without  qualification  that  Sen- 
ator George  H.  Mo.ses  would  be  elect- 
ed a  delegate-at-large  to  the  Cleve- 
land convention?  Did  they  not 
agree,  with  a  surprising  unanimity, 
that  there  had  not  been  time  to  edu- 
cate the  voters  to  the  necessity  of  re- 
buking the  Senator  because  he  refused 
to  pledge  himself  to  Calvin  Coolidge? 
And  did  not  a  few  venturesome  spirits 
even  go  so  far  as  to  predict  that  Moses 
would  lead  the  ticket,  because  the 
"bullets"  of  his  closest  friends  would 
be  added  to  the  votes  of  those  who 
always  mark  crosses  beside  names 
which  are  familiar? 

The  writer  of  these  lines  does  not 
claim  membership  in  the  select  circle 
of  political  "experts."  He  is  a  mere 
journeyman  interpreter,  who  generally 
contents  himself  with  a  resume  of  the 
arguments  on  both  sides  of  an  issue, 
and  surrounds  his  predictions,  if  he 
dares  to  make  any,  with  enough  "if's" 
and  "but's"  to  offer  a  safe  pathway  of 
retreat.  But  there  was  something  in 
the  preliminaries  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire presidential  primary  to  give 
courage  to  the  most  cautious  of  souls. 
Hence  those  damning  words  in  the 
March  number  of  the  GRANITE 
MONTHLY:  "No  one  with  an  ounce 
of  political  brains  believes  that  Moses 
will  finish  eighth  in  a  field  of  eight!" 
Hence  the  .satirical  letters  and  ironic 
comments  of  kind  friends !       Hence  a 


ical  Editor  Boston-Herald. 

sense  of  humility  in  again  bowing  to 
to  the  readers  of  this  magazine ! 

Now  as  to  explanations.  More 
words  have  been  spread  on  the  printed 
page  all  over  the  country  than  on  any 
other  New  Hampshire  political  event 
in  years.  The  great  metropolitan 
journals  of  Boston,  New  York,  Chi- 
cago and  even  the  far  coast  have  been 
compelled  to  comment  on  the  New 
Hampshire  result,  for  its  .significance 
could  not  be  underestimated.  But  all 
the  explanations  and  alibis  reduce 
themselves  to  these  few  words :  Cool- 
idge was  popular,  and  Moses  was  not. 
The  contributory  reasons  are  not  im- 
portant. The  inevitable  conclusion  is 
mightily  important. 

Coolidge  Still  Supreme 

At  this  distance  from  the  primary  it 
is  perhaps  in  order  not  to  waste  too 
much  time  over  the  actual  outcome, 
but  to  carry  its  meaning  into  events 
that  are  to  come.  The  country  hardly 
needed  this  demonstration  of  Calvin 
Coolidge's  hold  on  the  average  voter 
which  the  primary  gave.  For  months 
it  had  been  apparent  that  he  was  the 
hope  of  the  Republican  party;  that  he, 
and  he  alone,  had  a  chance  in  the  No- 
vember elections  of  guiding  his  party 
through  the  storm  which  had  broken. 
However  low  in  public  estimate  other 
Republican  leaders  had  fallen,  as  a 
result  of  the  naaseating  details  of  the 
oil  scandal,  the  President  had  re- 
mained with  his  head  above  the 
clouds,  an  inspiration  to  those  who 
had  begun  to  lose  faith  in  democracy. 
Even  the  Democratic  Senator  from  his 
own  state  had  not  hesitated  to  voice 
his  confidence  in  the  "unimpeachable 
integrity"   of   Calvin   Coolidge. 

The  election  of  eleven  delegates  pledg- 
ed to  Coolidge,  therefore,  was  not  of  tre- 
mendous political  consequence.  New 
Hampshire's  delegation  would  have 
been  for  him  anyway,  even  if  its  eleven 
members     had     been     unpledged,     for 
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there  is  a  loyalty  to  a  neighbor  which 
no  politician  dares  to  disregard.  The 
Coolidge  part  of  the  primary,  there- 
fore, passes  on,  and  leaves  New 
Hampshire  free  to  discuss  the  prob- 
lem of  George  H,  Moses. 

Opening  Gun  of  1926 

"This  is  the  opening  gun  of  the 
senatorial  campaign  of  1926,"  said  the 
Senator  in  an  unguarded  moment  early 
in  March,  when  he  was  patting  him- 
self on  the  back  that  he  had  resisted 
the  efforts  of  the  Bass-Spaulding  com- 
bination to  force  him  into  a  pledge 
for  Coolidge.  With  the  knowledge 
that  the  two  former  Governors  had 
always  opposed  him,  from  the  moment 
he  made  his  bid  for  leadership  in  the 
state,  he  was  willing  to  make  the  test 
when  the  only  opposition  to  him  was 
presented  by  Frank  H.  Challis  of 
Manchester,  regarded  by  Moses — and 
by  the  anti-Moses  leaders,  too — as  both 
inconspicuous  and  unimportant  in 
Republican  party  councils. 

Moses  of  course  expected  to  win  a 
place,  and  in  those  closing  days  of  a 
colorless  campaign  he  was  lulled  in- 
to believing  that  he  would  run  ahead 
of  all  the  others.  His  was  practically 
the  only  name  on  the  ballot  which 
meant  anything  to  the  people  outside 
the  state.  He  reasoned,  therefore, 
that  victory  would  solidify  his  or- 
ganization ;  that  it  would  discourage 
Bass,  Spaulding  and  the  others  from 
opposing  him  in  1926;  and  that  it 
would  help  him  against  the  Democrat 
named   to   dispute   his   seat   with   him. 

If  Moses  could  recall  his  words  as 
to  the  opening  gun  of  the  senatorial 
campaign  he  would  probably  jump 
at  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  For  it 
is  now  borne  in  upon  him  that  his 
days  in  the  seats  of  the  mighty  are 
numbered;  that  a  great  majority  of 
his  followers  are  today  shaking  their 
heads  and  sorrowfully  admitting  that 
he  is  probably  serving  his  last  term 
in  the  Senate ;  and  that  the  opposi- 
tion   in    his    own    party    now    realizes 


that  he  can  be  can  be  beaten  when 
the  issue  can  be  presented  to  the  vot- 
ers in  anything  resembling  clarity. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  both 
his  senatorial  victories  Moses  has 
been  exceedingly  lucky.  In  1918  there 
was  a  wave  of  resentment  against  the 
Democratic  party,  then  in  power.  It 
was  felt  in  practically  every  section 
of  the  country,  and  as  a  result  the 
Republicans  were  swept  back  into 
power  in  Congress.  Yet  in  spite  of 
that  Moses  barely  nosed  out  John 
B.  Jameson  for  senator,  and  he 
probably  could  not  have  won  but  for 
the  reluctance  of  his  enemies  within 
the  Republican  party  to  repudiate 
their  own  nominee.  In  1920  the  re- 
action was  even  greater.  Huntley 
Spaulding,  his  opponent  in  the  prima- 
ries, had  been  too  closely  associated 
with  the  Wilson  administration  to 
convince  the  voters  that  he  would 
translate  into  action  the  revolt  against 
the  party  in  power.  And  in  the  1920 
election,  except  in  the  far  South,  a 
Chinaman  with  a  Republican  en- 
dorsement  could    not   help   winning. 

Moses'  Hope  is  to  Split 
Opposition 

Moses's  one  hope  today  is  that  the 
opposition  to  him  will  be  unable  to 
concentrate.  The  Progressive  or  lib- 
eral wing  of  the  party  has  Bass  and 
John  G.  Winant  and  the  two  Spauld- 
ings.  They  could  probably  sit  down 
together  and  agree  on  one  man  to 
make  the  run,  but  they  could  not 
guarantee  that  he  would  have  the 
fight  to  himself,  because  former  Gov. 
John  H.  Bartlett,  now  assistant  post- 
master-general, has  his  eye  on  a  seat 
in  the  Senate,  and  has  old  scores 
against  Moses  to  settle.  Frank  Knox, 
although  busily  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  making  himself  Governor, 
must  permit  his  thoughts  now  and 
then  to  stray  to  his  first  love,  the  Sen- 
ate, and  whether  he  wins  or  loses  this 
fall,  he  and  his  newspaper  may  be  a 
threat  to  Moses  in   1926. 
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The  Knox-Winant  Campaign 

While  the  gubernatorial  campaign 
was  not  an  issue  on  March  11,  and 
Knox  may  regard  as  unfair  any  at- 
tempt of  his  opponent  to  make  politi- 
cal capital  out  of  it,  one  cannot  con- 
scientiously dismiss  the  subject. 
When  Knox  and  W^inant  came  out 
against  each  other  last  autumn  they 
started  on  an  even  basis.  Since  that 
time  the  one  thing  that  has  reacted 
in  Knox's  favor  has  been  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  would  have  the  support 
of  Senator  Moses  and  his  organiza- 
tion. Knox  has  been  out  of  sympa- 
thy many  times  in  the  past  with  that 
organization,  but  he  was  too  astute 
a  politician  to  look  a  gift  horse  in  the 
mouth.  Now  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  the  Moses  organization 
is  pretty  weak;  that  in  a  primary 
loaded  in  its  favor  it  was  unable  to 
keep  its  leader  out  of  eighth  place  in 
a  field  of  eight.  Naturally  Winant  is 
entitled  to  chuckle  a  bit ;  and  Knox 
is  justified  in  worrying  over  the  real 
value  of  the  Moses'  support. 

During  Winant's  absence  in  Europe, 
Knox,  undoubtedly  in  an  efi^ort  to  take 
the  minds  of  the  voters  from  the  pri- 
mary, revealed  his  taxation  issue  to 
the  state.  He  would  abolish  the  state 
tax  by  making  railroad,  savings  bank 
and  insurance  taxation  pay  the  run- 
ning expenses.  Today  they  are  col- 
lected by  the  state  and  redistributed 
among  the  cities  and  towns,  according 
to  the  location  of  the  corporation  pay- 
ing the  tax.  Knox  says  that  under 
his  plan  there  would  be  a  simplifica- 
tion of  bookkeeping  methods,  that 
the  farmer  who  pays  on  a  full  assess- 
ment of  his  property  will  no  longer 
pay  more  of  his  share  of  state  ex- 
penses than  the  owner  of  under-as- 
sessed property  in  the  cities,  and  that 
in  the  long  run  the  property  owner  by 
his  vote  in  town  meeting  or  for  city 
officials  will  be  responsible  for  his 
own  tax  rate. 

Knox's  pronouncement  created  a 
mild      sensation.        Men      who      have 


given  years  of  study  to  the  state's 
taxation  problem  did  not  hesitate  to 
declare  at  once  that  Knox  is  talking 
through  his  hat.  One  of  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders  went  so  far  as  to  state 
that  the  issue  absolutely  disqualifies 
Knox,  as  he  betrays  a  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  state's  business.  When 
Robert  P.  Bass  gets  home  from  Eu- 
rope one  of  his  first  duties  will  proba- 
bly be  to  tear  the  Knox  program  to 
shreds,  and  Winant,  who  has  given 
long  study  to  the  tax  problem,  may 
anticipate  that  action  by  meeting 
Knox's  argument  at  once. 

What  Democrats  Are  Thinking 

The  Democrats  of  New  Hampshire 
came  through  their  part  of  the  presi- 
dential primary  without  any  ruffled 
feelings.  The  eight  candidates  for 
delegates-at-large  were  unopposed. 
There  were  contests  in  both  districts, 
but  they  were  of  the  most  friendly 
nature,  and  the  state  leaders  at  Con- 
cord say  that  both  winners  and  losers 
will  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the 
months  to  come  to  maintain  their  or- 
ganization and  attempt  to  repeat 
their  sensational  1922  victory  at  next 
November's  election. 

The  results  in  the  first  district  were 
surprising  at  first,  but  they  appear 
less  so  when  all  the  circumstances  are 
considered.  It  was  believed  that  one 
of  the  Manchester  candidates  would 
surely  win,  because  of  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  Democratic  vote  of  the 
district  in  the  big  city.  It  was  also 
believed  that  Gordon  Woodbury,  who 
held  such  a  prominent  place  in  the 
Wilson  administration,  and  who  is  ex- 
tremely popular  all  over  tihe  state, 
would  land  a  place.  But  the  Man- 
chester Democrats  did  not  go  to  the 
polls,  and  as  a  result  Senator  John  S. 
Hurley,  the  strongest  of  the  city  can- 
didates, was  still  some  hundreds  of 
votes  behind  when  the  returns  from 
the  outlying  towns  were  completed. 

The  city  elections  held  on  the  same 
day  in  Somersworth  and  Laconia 
really  determined  the  result.     Former 
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Mayor    Lewis    Wilkinson    of    Laconia  What  Will  the  Sphinx 

and  Dist.  Atty.  Francis  Clyde  Keefe  of  .  ^  -p  \  Fk    9 

Dover    formed    a    combination,    which  (^ijOVernor  Brownj  Uo .'' 

worked    exceedingly   well.     Wilkinson  The    Democratic    leaders    are    much 

swept   Laconia,   carrymg  Keefe   along  more    interested    in    local    candidacies 

with    him,    and    the    latter    repaid    the  than   in   those   of   men   who   aspire   to 

compliment    in    Somersworth    in    his  the    presidency.     Over   their   heads   at 

own       neighborhood.        The      general  all   times   is    the   desire   of   Gov.   Fred 

strength    which    Woodbury    displayed  H.  Brown  to  retire  from  politics  per- 

all  over  the  district  was  not  enough  to  manently    at    the    end    of    his    present 

meet   the   overwhelming   votes   of   the  term.        They    believe    that    the    state 

other  two  in  these  cities.  organization   is  in  better  shape  today 

It  is  significant  also  that  Wilkinson  than    it    was    at    the    same    time    two 

and  Keefe  expressed  no  preference  as  years   ago,   and   that   the    Republicans 

to  presidential  candidates.     They  took  are  disorganized  and  on  the  verge  of 

the  ground,  as  did  the  eight  candidates  a  battle  within  the  party   which  may 

at  large,  that  the  man  who  looks  like  have    disastrous    effects    on    the    elec- 

a  good  bet  in  March  may  be  impossi-  tion  campaign.     They   hope  for  a  na- 

ble   in  June.     They    had   in   mind   the  tional    ticket    and    national    platform 

"accident"   to   McAdoo,   who   in  Janu-  which  will  appeal  to  the  New  Hamp- 

ary  appeared  unbeatable  and  in   Feb-  shire  voter. 

ruary   was    entirely    discredited.     Sen-  No     one     questions     Gov.     Brown's 

ator   Hurley,   on   the   other   hand,    ex-  sincerity    when    he    says    he    is    sick    of 

pressed    a   preference   for    Gov.    Smith  politics.     He  is  not  the  type  that  likes 

of  New  York;  and  Woodbury,  perhaps  to  pick  up  the  morning  newspaper  and 

to  inform  the  voters  that  he  was  not  see   his   name   spread   in   large   letters, 

for    McAdoo,    expressed    a    preference  To  him  the  Governorship  has  been  less 

for    Underwood.     Neither    Smith    nor  an  honor  than  a  duty  to  perform,  al- 

Underwood     apparently     caught     any  though    he    is    not    insensible    of    the 

votes.  honor  which   his   fellow   citizens   have 

NTT  T  ^  ^  ii/r  A  1  bestowed  on  him.  But  the  other 
.  H.  Lost  to  McAdoo  Democrats  are  still  hopeful  that  they 
Even  the  party  leaders  do  not  know  will  be  able  to  hold  him  in  line.  They 
today  how  the  delegation  lines  up  as  will  appeal  to  his  love  of  party 
to  candidates.  Chairman  Robert  which  is  very  great.  They  will  make 
Jackson  of  the  state  committee  is  ab-  it  plain  that  with  him  their  chances 
solutely  open  minded,  as  he  has  been  of  victory  are  good ;  that  without  him 
from  the  start.  When  he  gets  to  defeat  stares  them  in  the  face. 
New  York  late  in  June  he  does  not  in-  If  he  is  unwilling  to  accept  the  re- 
tend  to  be  tied  to  the  candidacy  of  sponsibility  of  six  years  in  the  Sen- 
any  man,  but  his  half-vote  will  go  to  ^^te,  he  may  eventually  express  a  will- 
the  one  who  at  that  time  seems  able  ingness  to  seek  the  Governship,  which 
to  carry  the  party  standard  to  victory,  ^^.j^j^j^  ^^iU  ^^^^^^  ^^^1^  ^^^o  additional 
Raymond  B.  Stevens,  who  was  origi-        ^^^^  ^^^^^^   ^1^^   ^^^^   enjoyable 

nally    for    McAdoo,    is    now    for    any-  •.      r        •      ^        •4--         u-  --ru^ 

,     /      ,        ,  ,         ,    .    •       1        1  pursuit    of    private    citizenship.        i  he 

body   else,   but   who   that    is,    he    does  ^  ^     '■  ^     r     ■,     c  ^^      ^     ^• 

^%  Tj    1   T\T    \  1  4-  1  ^  Democrats  are  not  afraid  of  the  tradi- 

not  know.     Had  JMcAdoo  never  taken  . 

those     huge     fees     from     Doheny     he  tion  which  limits  a  Governor  of  New 

might     have     had     eight     votes     from  Hampshire    to    a    single    term.     They 

New   Hampshire;   it  is   doubtful  if  he  have    an    idea    that    the    people    like 

gets  even  a  half-vote,  as  things  stand  Brown  much  more  than  they  like  tra- 

today.  ditions. 


THE  COMING  CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION 

By  Elias  H.  Cheney  of  Lebanon 
Senior  Editor    Granite  Stale  Free  Press 

RT.  98  in  the  present  state  consti- 


l\  tution,  which  provides  for  making 
changes,  has  never  itself  heen 
changed  to  conform  to  the  several 
amendments  thus  far  made.  It  requires 
selectmen  and  assessors,  every  seventh 
year,  to  insert  in  their  "annual  town 
meeting  for  the 
choice    of    senators 


an  article  to  take 
the  sense  of  the 
qualified  voters  as 
to  the  desirahility 
of  calling  a  new 
aonvention.  The 
legislature  is  not 
named.  It  has 
been  customary, 
however  for  the 
legislature  to  take 
the  initiative.  Elec- 
tions are  now  bi- 
ennial ;  and  it  is 
strange  that  Art. 
98  remains  unalter- 
e  d  to  conform 
thereto,  substitut- 
i  n  g  biennial  for 
annual.  It  is  how- 
ever one  of  several 
omissions  to  make 
the  minor  correc- 
tions implied  by  the  amendment  adopt- 
ed. I  hope  the  coming  convention 
will  rectify  the  omissions  of  its  predeces- 
sors ;  make  the  fundamental  law  consis- 
tent with  itself  throughout,  including 
the  changes  it  shall  itself  submit.  For 
instance  it  should  change  the  word  "in- 
habitant" used  in  defining  the  eligibility 
of  ^candidates  for  various  officers,  !to 
"citizen."  One  very  painful  and  un- 
necessary conflict  grew  out  of  a  natural 
misinterpretation  of  a  word  that  should 
not  have  been  in  the  construction.  Let 
it  not  happen  again. 


Nothing  is  more  stimulating  to 
thought  than  keen,  friendly  controversy 
by  real  men  on  real  issues.  The  GRAN- 
ITE MONTHLY  is  pleased  that  its 
pages  are  becoming  an  open  forum  for 
such  discussion. 

A  former  article  on  "The  Next  Con- 
stitutional Convention"  by  Raymond  B. 
Stevens  called  forth  this  reply  by  the 
Hon.  Elias  H.  Cheney  of  Lebanon,  dean 
of  New  Hampshire  journalists. 

The  opinions  of  such  men  are  worth 
reading.  Each  of  them  is  a  statesman 
who,  in  the  words  of  Kipling,  'paints  the 
thing  as  he  sees  it  for  the  God  of  things 
as  they  are." 


I  assume  that  the  people  will  vote  af- 
firmatively; the  convention  will  be 
called.  I  think  one  was  never  so  needed. 
The  last  convention — no  matter  whose 
the  fault,  cost  us  heavily  and  was 
absolutely  without  results.  The  most 
important     measure     submitted     by     the 

convention  of  1912 
failed  by  only  a 
few  votes ;  that 
providing  for  a  re- 
d  u  c  t  i  o  n  of  the 
I  fouse.  I  thought 
and  still  think  it, 
and  it  alone  in  that 
line,  should  have 
been  resubmitted 
by  the  last  conven- 
tion ;  that  it  would 
have  been  approv- 
ed by  the  people ; 
t  h  e  size  o  f  the 
House  would  be 
about  right.  No 
more  radical  change 
is  likely  ever  to  be 
made. 

In  my  opinion 
Article  98  should 
be  entirely  remodel- 
e  d.      We     should 


{practically  abolish 
constitutional  conventions;  give  the  legis- 
lature, as  every  other  state  in  the  Union 
does,  authority  to  submit  amendments. 
Ours  is  the  only  state  as  I  understand,  in 
which  the  only  way  to  change  the  consti- 
tution is  by  calling  a  convention ;  and 
that  while  we  are  one  of  the  smaller  states 
the  convention  we  call  are  larger  than  in 
any  other  state.  We  should  do  away 
with  the  necessity  for  a  convention,  which 
can  only  submit  new  measures,  having  no 
legislative  power,  to  be  larger  than 
our  house  of  representatives.  It  should 
be  easy  to  devise  a  plan. 
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Another  absurdity,  left  strangely  in" 
our  fundamental  law  is  Art.  96.  It 
makes  "silver  at  six  shillings  and  eight 
pence  ounce"  the  money  to  be  used.  It 
was  the  money  in  use  when  the  constitu- 
tion was  framed ;  there  was  no  other. 
Even  in  my  boyhood  the  only  silver  in 
use  was  the  English  "fourpence,"  6% 
cts.,  and  the  ninepence,"  12J/2  cts.  Cloth 
was  sold  over  the  counter  at  some 
measure  of  a  shilling ;  not  so  many 
cents.  And  we  have  had  six  con.  cons, 
which  let  that  ridiculosity  and  the  like 
ridiculosity  of  Art.  98  stay  in  our  con- 
stitution. It  is  time  to  have  a  "hovise- 
cleaning"  as  to  constitutional  law.  Get 
rid  of  every  abs^ird(ity  and  of  every 
ambiguity.  Amend  the  constitution  in 
accordance  with  supreme  court  unani- 
mous  decision. 

One  more  effort  should  be  made,  and 
the  people  earnestly  appealed  to,  to  vote 
it,  to  blot  out  that  word  "Protestant"  and 
the  words  "of  Christians"  in  Art.  6  Bill 
of  Rights.  They  are  dead  letters.  We 
do  and  we  ought  to  and  we  are  forever 
going  to  protect  alike  Jew,  Catholic,  Pro- 
testant, Agnostic  and  whatever  other 
religious  belief  and  practise  or  non  prac- 
tise. Everybody  here  should  have  the 
right  to  worship  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  or  her  conscience ;  religion 
or  non  religion  a  matter  purely  between 
the  individual  and  God.  Make  our  con- 
stitution say  so. 

Ever  since  my  earliest  recollection,  a 
good  while,  there  have  been  those  who 
wanted  to  dispense  with  the  Governor's 
Council.  I  have  always  believed  and 
still  think  it  very  useful ;  that  by  all 
means  it  should  stay.  I  think  six  heads 
better  than  one  in  deciding  most  mat- 
ters which  executives  have  to  consider. 
I  need  only  to  point  to  Vermont,  Okla- 
homa and  Illinois  as  affording  examples 
in  which  a  Council  would  probably  have 
avoided  a  scandal.  I  wish  our  presi- 
dent had  just  such  a  body  to  consult. 
I  believe  in  carefully  guarding  against 
executive  usurpation.  Let  the  Council 
alone. 


'  The  Senate  is  what  has  always  troubled 
me ;  far  more  than  the  house.  Senators 
are  chosen  by  districts,  based  on  wealth. 
It  is. as  wrong  as  wrong  can  be.  Our 
17th  district,  in  which  is  most  of  the 
Amoskeag  property,  is  wealthier  than 
all  Grafton  county,  but  has  only  about  as 
many  voters  as  the  town  of  Lebanon, 
which  is  about  one-seventh  of  the  5th 
district.  It  is  absurd.  I  think  the  dis- 
trict system  objectionable,  where  it  can 
be  avoided.  It  always  leads  to  gerry- 
mandering. No  division  of  New  Hamp- 
shire into  senatorial  districts  was  ever 
made,  by  any  party,  and  none  ever  will 
be  made,  without  some  advantage  being 
taken  by  the  party  in  power.  I  think 
senators  should  be  chosen  by  counties, 
as  in  Maine  and  Vermont ;  that  Belknap, 
Carroll  and  Sullivan  counties  should  have 
one  senator  each;  Cheshire,  Grafton, 
Coos  and  Strafford  two ;  Rockingham 
and  Merrimack  three,  and  Hillsborough 
six  or  seven.  But  I  think  that  unnatur- 
alized foreigners  should  not  enter  into 
the  apportionment.  Hillsborough  county 
ni  my  opinion  is  bound  to  be  divided 
sometime ;  I  would  divide  it  now  into 
two,  possibly  three  districts,  for  the 
choice  of  senators.  Leave  it  to  the 
legislature. 

I  deeply  regret  the  failure  of  the 
measure  reducing  the  size  of  the  House 
of  representatives  submitted  by  the  con- 
vention of  1912,  by  a  few  votes  only,  to 
be  adopted.  I  believe  in  town  represen- 
tation where  as  it  is  with  us,  it  is  pos- 
sible. The  same  objection  lies  to  a  dis- 
trict system  for  the  House  as  for  the 
senate ;  gerrymandering.  Our  people 
are  wedded  to  the  town  system.  The 
small  towns  all  demand  it ;  will  vote 
solidly,  against,  and  defeat,  any  other. 
Our  House  is  going  to  stay,  inevitably, 
large.  It  ought  to  be  moderately  re- 
duced ;  but  the  reduction  ought  to  be 
and  must  be  wholly  in  the  cities  and 
large  towns,  where  the  unnaturalized 
foreigners  reside.  The  cities  owe  much 
to  the  farming  towns.  These  are  the 
main  dependance  of  the  cities   for  their 
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most  substantial,  and,  more  important, 
most  American  element.  Towns  have 
grown  small  by  reason  mainly  of  the 
substitution  of  machines  for  manual 
labor  on  the  farm.  It  takes  only  half 
as  many  to  run  the  farm  ;  the  brains  are 
still  there.  Quality,  intelligence,  and 
Americanism,  should  count  in  the  ap- 
portionment of  representatives  cities  can 
afiford — it  is  for  their  good — to  be  gen- 
erous toward  the  farming  towns.  Ver- 
mont, where  each  town  or  city,  no  mat- 
ter what  its  population,  has  one  only, 
may  carry  town  rights  too  far ;  1  think 
she  does;  but  the  principle  is  right.  The 
town  has  rights,  with  comparatively  little 
regard  to  population  ;  largely  because  its 
population  is  comparatively  permanent 
and  to  the  manor  born.  I  beg  the  cities 
and  manufacturing  towns  to  take  all 
this  into  consideration,  help  themselves 
to  desirable  residents  by  helping  towns 
to  live.  As  things  now  are  I  would  give 
every  town  having  400  population  full 
representation,  prorate  only  those  under 
400.  It  will  sufficiently  reduce  the  size 
of  the  House  if  we  make  say  2,000  the 
;-equisite  number  for  additional  mem- 
bers. The  cities  can  afford  that.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  hundred  years  be- 
fore other  modification  would  be  needed 
I  do  not  think  that  either  New  Hamp- 
shire or  Vermont  is  likely  to  gain  ma- 
terially in  population.  I  doubt  if  it  is 
desirable. 

But,  and  possibly  more  important  than 
all  else,  possibly  necessary  in  order  to 
effect  any  change,  I  think  the  votes 
necessary  to  secure  the  adoption  of  any 
amendment,  should  be  changed  from 
two-thirds  to  three-fifths.  Our  consti- 
tution would  now  be  much  nearer  right 
— our  House  of  Representatives  nearly 
what  it  should  be  if  a  three-fifths  vote 
had  sufficed  to  put  a  proposed  amend- 
ment   into    the    constitution.     Above    all 


give  us  the  three-fifths  rv;le.  Without  it 
modifications  in  our  constitution,  how- 
ever desirable,  will  continue  to  very  hard 
to  realize. 

I  hope  that  the  convention  will  avoid 
chaining  itself  to  the  hobby,  fad  or  no- 
tion of  any  man  or  woman ;  that  it  will 
study  to  submit  only  what  there  is  rea- 
sonable ground  to  hope  the  people  will 
ratify.  The  people  have  said  what  they 
do  not  want.  I  take  it  no  further  at- 
tempt will  be  made  to  force  it  on  them. 
I  do  not  believe  in  any  state  income  tax. 
If  any  incomes  are  being  uncovered,  the 
government  has  the  power  to  tax  them ; 
and  it  needs  the  revenue  greatly  more 
than  the  state  does.  But  1  would  not 
object  to  substituting  the  word  "just" 
for  "proportional."  It  would  leave  a 
wide  latitude ;  I  think  all  any  income 
tax  advocates  ought  to  covet.  Leave  it 
to  the  people. 

I  do  not  expect,  nor  do  I  desire,  to 
live  to  know  what  will  come  of  the  com- 
ing convention.  With  more  than  22 
years  of  "borrowed  time,"  I  live  a  day 
at  a  time.  Like  Woodrow  Wilson  I  can 
truly  say  "I  am  ready."  But  so  long  as 
my  Maker  keeps  me  here,  I  am  as  ready 
for  duty  as  for  the  summons.  As  much 
interested  as  ever  in  the  good  of  the 
state.  I  have  always  wanted  to  be  a 
member  of  a  constitutional  convention. 
When  they  came  I  was  always  either 
sick  or  in  the  government  service,  ineli- 
gible, I  intended  to  be  a  candidate  for 
election  to  the  last  once.  If  a  member, 
I  would  have  been  its  oldest.  When 
members  were  elected  those  who  passed 
our  home  mornings,  looked  to  see  crepe 
on  the  door.  I  recovered ;  was  present 
at  the  opening  of  the  convention;  sat  an 
hour  or  two,  by  courtesy  with  the  octo- 
genarian members.  I  still  live;  I  can- 
not keep  still. 


THE  UPPER  ROOM 

The  Sophomores  of  St.  Anselm's  College  undertook  an  ambitious  feat 
when  they  presented  the  religious  drama  "The  Upper  Room"  as  a  part  of 
the  school's  Lenten  observance.     Those  who  witnessed  the  production  were 

profoundly  impressed  with  the  manner  in  which  it  was  depicted. 

THE  passion  of  Christ,  depicted  with  ing  the  prologue  by  the  Doctor,  rises  to 

reverence    and    with    fine    artistic  show  the  upper  room  of  the  inn,  kept  by 

sense,  was  presented  in  a  religious  Achaz,   after   the   apostles   had   departed 

drama   entitled   "The    Upper   Room"   by  for  Gethsemane,   after  partaking  of   the 

the  Benson  Players  of  St.  Anselm's  Col-  Last  Supper.     The  inn  keeper,  Achaz,  is 

lege    in    Manchester    as    a    part    of    the  talking  with  his  servant,  Samuel.    While 

school's     Lenten     observance.         Those  they  converse  the  mob  passes  along  the 

who      journeyed      to      the      college      on  road    below.        Mary    Magdalene   enters 

the  hill  to  witness   the  production  were  the  room,  and  the  curtain  falls  as  the  mob 

profoundly  impressed.  returns  with  Jesus  captive. 

Rev.  Mark  O'Neil,  O.  S.  B.,  who  The  second  act  depicts  the  dawn  of 
studied  in  Rome,  Vienna,  and  other  Good  Friday,  with  Judas  in  despair  fol- 
European  centers  and  who  has  seen  the  lowing  his  betrayal  of  his  Lord.  Other 
Passion  Play  at  Oberammergau,  directed  characters  to  enter  in  this  act  are  Judas, 
the  cast.  Nearly  three  months  of  al-  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  Mary  Mag- 
most  uninterrupted  rehearsing  prepared  dalene,  and  the  soldiers  guarding  the  two 
young  men  to  depict  the  scenes  in  a  man-  thieves.  The  third  act  reveals  the  even- 
ner  that  compared  favorably  with  the  ing  of  Good  Friday  with  all  its  sorrow- 
Passion  Plays  of  Santa  Clara,  Cal.,  and  ful  events. 

Weehauken,  N.  J.  The  stage  settings  were  the  work  of 
Unlike  the  Christ  of  the  Passion  Play,  Rev.  Julian  Schorn,  O.  S.  B.,  curate  at 
however,  Jesus  is  represented  in  "The  St.  Raphael's  church  in  Manchester  and 
Upper  Room"  only  as  a  voice.  The  au-  professor  of  English  at  the  College.  He 
thor.  Rev.  Robert  Hugh  Benson,  famous  made  the  background,  side  effects,  and 
English  prelate  and  writer,  declared  when  stage  property  the  counterpart  of  im- 
he  wrote  the  text  of  the  play  that  his  pressions  gained  by  him  when  he  wit- 
sensibilities  would  not  permit  him  to  in-  nessed  the  Passion  Play  at  Oberammer- 
troduce  Christ  in  person.  As  a  voice,  gau.  The  costumes  were  fashioned  after 
the  Master  is  prominently  present.  those  worn  by  the  Oberammergau  play- 
One  of  the  most  artistic  scenes  por-  ers  and  were  designed  by  Mrs.  James  H. 
trayed  at  the  presentation  by  the  St.  Boyle  of  Boston  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Meyer 
Anselm's  cast,  who,  by  the  way,  are  all  of  Manchester.  The  materials,  colors, 
sophomores,  was  that  of  the  Caenaculum  lines  and  accessories  were  patterned  by 
(the  upper  room)  where  the  disciples  knowledge  gained  through  biblical  re- 
partake  of  the  last  supper.  So  nearly  search  and  formed  a  valuable  feature  of 
does  the  scene  follow  the  famous  paint-  the  production.  The  \'eil,  which  was 
ing  by  this  name  that  at  first  glance  one  painted  by  Rev.  Father  Raphael  was  simi- 
would  believe  it  to  be  a  photograph  of  lar  to  that  in  the  Vatican  in  Rome.  The 
that  work  of  art.  nails  introduced  in  the  crucifixion  scene 
The  play  consists  of  the  prologue  and  in  the  final  act,  had  been  brought  from 
three  acts.     The  opening  curtain,  follow-  Rome.                                              L,  M.  A. 
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THE  FARMERS'  COOPERATIVE  MOVEMENT 

By  Henry  Bailey  Stevens 


IT  is  almost  like  a  magic  bean,  this 
cooperative  movement  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. Seven  years  ago,  except  for 
the  scattered  purchases  of  fertilizer 
through  the  Potato  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, there  was  hardly  a  symptom  of  its 
existence.  Nay  more,  there  was  a  very 
firm  belief  that  it  could  not  exist,  that 
the  soil  was  too  rocky,  the  climate  too 
rigorous.  Farmers  could  not  cooperate, 
it  was  said ;  they  were  too  narrow,  too 
distrustful,  too  lax  in  their  business 
dealings,  too  disloyal  to  stick  through 
foul  weather  as  well  as  fair. 


lime,  seed  and  spraying  materials.  Last 
year  the  total  volume  of  business  trans- 
acted by  these  exchanges  ran  up  to  over 
a  million  dollars.  None  of  them  had 
been  organized  prior  to  1918. 

No  less  phenomenal  has  been  the 
growth  of  the  cooperative  selling  organ- 
izations. The  New  Hampshire  dairy- 
man may  not  be  satisfied  with  present 
conditions  in  the  milk  market ;  but  at 
least  he  is  no  longer  playing  a  lone  hand. 
Ever  since  Richard  Pattee  and  some  of 
the  other  farmers  in  1916  poured  milk 
down  Beacon  Hill  in  Boston  rather  than 


Scene  at  the  N.  H.  Cooperative  Marketing  Ass'n,  Manchester 


Yet  almost  overnight  the  bean  lias 
grown,  full  leaved,  tall  stalked.  I  rub- 
bed my  eyes  the  other  day,  as  I  climbed 
flight  after  flight  of  stairs  at  the  Merri- 
mack Farmers'  Exchange  in  Concord 
and  saw  the  accumulated  sacks  of  feed- 
ing stufifs  and  smelled  the  clean,  all-per- 
vading smell  of  dry  bran  and  meal  and 
cottonseed.  This  organization  alone  did 
a  business  of  nearly  $400,000  last  year. 
It  is  only  one  of  seven  such  exchanges 
engaged  entirely  in  the  cooperative  buy- 
ing of  supplies  such  as  grain,   fertilizer, 


sell  it  at  starvation  prices,  there  has  been 
an  organized  bargaining  machinery  at 
work  on  behalf  of  the  dairymen.  The 
New  England  IMilk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion now  has  over  20,000  members,  rep- 
resenting 80  per  cent  of  the  producers  of 
market  milk  in  five  states,  prominent 
among  which  is  New  Hampshire.  In 
several  areas  of  the  state  the  dairymen 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  organize  com- 
panies for  direct  distribution  either  to 
the  retail  or  the  wholesale  trade.  The 
same  spirit  is  at  work  in  other  lines  of 
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agricultural  enterprise.  The  New  Hamp- 
shire Cooperative  Marketing  Association 
last  year  handled  600.000  dozens  of  eggs, 
and  has  over  500  poultry  farmers  under 
contract  to  sell  their  supply  through  its 
channel.  State  wool  pools  and  the  sale 
of  apples,  potatoes  and  hay  have  also 
been  undertaken  by  the  same  association. 
In  the  first  six  months  of  the  present 
year  its  figures  show  a  business  of  nearly 
$200,000  in  eggs  alone,  double  the 
amount  for  the  same  period  of  the  year 
before. 

Thus  within  a  season  the  plant  has 
grown.  When  the  seeds  were  started, 
the  scornful  said  that  they  would  not 
germinate.  When  the  sprouts  came, 
there  were  many  prophecies  that  the 
plant  would  be  sickly  and  die.  But  now 
that  the  green,  vigorous  growth  has  shot 
forth,  it  is  easier  to  believe  than  to  deny. 
The  cooperative  movement  has  taken 
root.  It  has  grown  unbelievably.  Farm- 
ers have  not  only  bought  and  sold 
through  it  but  have  put  up  money  for 
stock  in  it,  managed  it,  believed  in  it, 
sacrificed  for  it.  It  is  no  longer  popu- 
lar to  question  its  power. 

Yet  perhaps  the  most  important  ques- 
tion regarding  the  co-operatives  remains 
to  be  answered.  Are  they  of  the  short- 
lived variety?  Are  they  like  this  same 
bean  plant  in  that  they  grow  quickly  and 
die  quickly  also?  Or  are  they  of  the 
tree  type  that  develops  steadily  for  scores 
of  years? 

The  question  assumes  all  the  more 
importance  when  one  looks  into  the  his- 
tory of  the  cooperative  movement  in  the 
state,  as  L.  A.  Carlisle,  assistant  state 
commissioner  of  agriculture,  has  done  in 
a  recent  bulletin  on  "Farmers'  Buying 
and  Selling  Organizations  in  New 
Hampshire."  It  has  not  been  generally 
recognized  that  a  wave  of  cooperative 
enterprise  associated  with  the  Grange 
swept  over  the  state  in  the  decade  begin- 
ning in  1874.  In  less  than  five  years 
upwards  of  ninety  granges  had  been  or- 
ganized largely  for  the  cooperative  pur- 
chase of  groceries,  implements,  grass 
seed,    fertilizer   and  other   necessities   of 


the  farm  and  home.  A  state  purchasing 
agent  was  appointed,  and  local  agents 
distributed  the  supplies  to  members  up- 
on their  arrival.  Out  of  this  beginning 
cooperative  associations  grew,  modeled 
after  the  Rochdale  system  that  had  been 
so  successful  in  England.  By  the  late 
seventies  the  Cooperative  Grange  Store 
had  developed,  notably  at  Rochester, 
Warner,  and  North  Londonderry. — And 
by  1890  there  was  hardly  a  trace  of  the 
whole  undertaking  left !  It  had  come  in 
a   twinkling,   and   in   a   twinkling    it   had 


gone. 


Is  there  likelihood  that  the  present  co- 
operative movement  will  also  wither  as 
quickly  as  it  grew  ?  Did  it  spring  out 
of  the  abnormal  economic  conditions  re- 
sulting from  the  war,  and  will  it  pass 
when  an  era  of  stal)ility  returns?  To 
draw  any  conclusions  at  all  in  response 
to  these  questions  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
amine the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the 
early  movement  and  the  foundations  of 
the  present  one.  Mr.  Carlisle  sums  up 
the  breakdown  of  the  early  movement 
as   follows : 

"The  system  under  which  the  coopera- 
tive buying  work  was  conducted  by  the 
granges  'was  never  very  satisfactory,  but 
resulted  in  the  savings  of  many  dollars 
to  the  members,  especially  in  their  pur- 
chase of  feed,  flour  and  fertilizers,' 
states  Mr.  E.  C.  Hutchinson,  who  acted 
as  a  local  agent  in  Milford.  Consider- 
able difference  of  opinion  prevailed 
among  the  members  as  to  whether  busi- 
ness should  be  intermingled  with  the 
social  and  fraternal  elements  of  ihe  Or- 
der. The  members  were  'too  much  iso- 
lated and  cannot  conveniently  attend  to 
the  details  of  the  business  as  carefully 
and  constantly  as  is  necessary  to  the 
success  and  prosperity  of  the  business,' 
and  'we  do  not  understand  the  business' 
were  commentaries  made  by  Mr.  George 
W.  Wason,  State  Master,  in  his  annual 
address  of  1879.  Another  undermin- 
ing influence  which  caused  the  system  to 
result  in  failure  seems  to  have  been  the 
employment  of  inefficient  managers,  of- 
tentimes men  who  were  not   conducting 
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their  own  business  affairs  successfully. 
The  annual  reports  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  State  Grange  reveal  that  the 
fundamental  principles  in  cooperative 
undertakings  advocated  to-day  were 
then  known  and  recognized  as  essential 
factors  to  success.  Determined  efforts 
were  made  by  the  state  officers  to  estab- 
lish the  business  on  a  sound  basis.  The 
weaknesses  of  the  system  were  recog- 
nized but  the  leaders  seemed  unable  to 
overcome  them." 

It  is  noteworthy  that  efforts  were  con- 
fined entirely  to  buying ;  co-operative 
selling  was  not  attempted.  Futhermore, 
the  inclusion  of  groceries  in  the  purchas- 
ing system  must  have  been  a  constant 
source  of  trouble.  If  the  modern  farm- 
ers' exchange  endeavored  to  supply  calls 
for  salt,  butter,  hams,  soap,  canned 
beans  and  all  the  numerous  wants  of  its 
numerous  patrons,  it  would  soon  find  it- 
self in  a  mass  of  detail  that  would  call 
for  much  greater  overhead,  and  for  a 
vastly  more  complex  system  of  oganiza- 
tion.  The  danger  of  all  cooperative  as- 
sociations is  that  they  may  be  clumsy 
when  pitted  against  corporations  that 
have  learned  over  many  years  the  les- 
sons of  a  centralized  management  and 
a  carefully  organized  attack.  When 
energy  is  diffused,  there  is  likely  to  be 
little    headway. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  present  co- 
operative movement.  In  the  first  place, 
the  buying  and  selling  are  sharply 
divided,  being  carried  on  by  entirely 
separate  agencies.  Even  if  history  re- 
peated itself  in  regard  to  the  purchas- 
ing system,  the  selling  organizations 
might  be   completely   successful. 

It  is  true  that  the  movement  was  ac- 
celerated by  the  inflation  of  the  war; 
but  prior  to  that  time  the  possibilities 
had  been  keenly  realized  by  many  people. 
The  farm  press  had  long  been  urging 
cooperative  associations.  The  Bureau 
of  Markets  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agricuture  and  the  State  Bureau  of 
Markets  were  formed  in  response  to  a 
need  that  was  increasingly  felt.  The 
New    Hampshire    Potato    Growers'    As- 


sociation had  found  that  membership  at 
a  dollar  a  year  brought  tangible  savings 
in  the  purchase  of  fertilizer.  In  one 
year  this  association  did  a  business  of 
$55,000.  When  the  county  extension 
agents  went  into  the  field  with  the  pass- 
age of  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  they  very 
soon  found  a  distinct  interest  in  the  pos- 
sibilities of  cooperative  associations.  In 
Sullivan  and  Rockingham  counties,  local 
groups  discovered  encouraging  profits 
in  the  purchase  of  feed.  Savings  of  $3 
to  $10  a  ton  on  grain;  $2  to  $4  per  bar- 
rel on  flour;  and  $8  to  $14  per  ton  on 
fertilizer,  were  enough  to  give  the  move- 
ment impetus  throughout  the  state.  The 
Sullivan  County  Farmers'  Exchange 
was  definitely  organized  in  1918,  and 
this  was  followed  by  exchanges  in  Mer- 
rimack, Strafford,  Cheshire,  Belknap, 
Rockingham,  Grafton  and  Carroll  Coun- 
ties. In  most  cases  the  exchange  was 
formed  through  the  mediumship  of  the 
Farm  Bureau,  and  membership  was  at 
first  often  confined  to  the  latter  orgniza- 
tion.  The  buying  was  done  on  a  small 
scale   on  a  strictly  car-door   basis. 

Later  developments  have  put  the  ex- 
changes on  a  more  permanent  basis. 
With  an  increasing  volume  of  business 
the  need  for  storage  has  arisen,  and  in 
six  of  the  associations  a  store-house  is 
now  connected.  Delivery  by  truck  ds 
offered  by  several  to  different  parts  of 
the  county.  Two  exchanges  have  added 
milling  and  mixing  machinery  with  ele- 
vators and  cleaners.  Managers  are  em- 
ployed, in  some  cases  devoting  only  part 
of  their  time  to  the  business,  but  in 
others  employing  several  assistants. 
Three  of  the  companies  are  organized 
on  a  non-stock  basis,  but  the  others  have 
a  capitalization  ranging  from  $5,000  to 
$100,000.  The  latest  of  the  exchanges 
to  organize  was  the  Carroll  County  Ex- 
change, which  started  in  1922,  doing  a 
strictly  car-door  business ;  during  the 
past  year  it  has  doubled  its  volume  of 
sales. 

There  are  two  outstanding  features 
of  the  present  movement  which  lead  one 
to    be    optimistic   concerning    its    future. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  organization  is 
more  or  less  tied  together  into  a  New 
England-wide  proposition.  One  state 
alone  might  lack  the  necessary  volume 
of  business  for  continued  success.  But 
the  Eastern  States  Exchange,  which  has 
been  more  or  less  of  a  guiding  spirit  in 
the  organization  of  the  local  exchanges 
throughout  New  England,  this  fall  ad- 
vertises that  its  feed  pool  amounted  to 
over  90,000  tons.  Shipments  of  feed 
conducted  on  this  scale  are  bound  to  take 
a  commanding  position  m  the  market. 
Similar  advantage  has  been  secured 
through  a  pool  of  fertilizer  orders. 

The  second  reason  for  optimism  is  the 
fact  that  the  exchanges  have  already 
weathered  one  crisis  which  might  well 
have  wrecked  the  unwary.  So  long 
as  they  were  buying  on  the  rising  market 
of  war  prices,  profits  came  easily.  A 
car  of  grain  ordered  to-day,  was  almost 
sure  to  be  worth  more  to-morrow.  Such 
a  condition  almost  inevitably  arouses 
false  hopes.  Competition  is  reduced ; 
and  to  the  inexi)erience  of  cooperative 
management  is  likely  to  be  added  the 
laxness  that  comes  with  success  too 
easily  attained.  With  a  downward 
market,  however,  the  situation  is  at  once 
reversed.  Then  a  company,  caught  with 
large  supplies  on  hand,  has  to  stand 
losses  with  a  smile ;  then  the  hand  of 
competition  shows  itself.  This  is  what 
the  exchanges  had  to  face  in  1920,  fol- 
lowing the  period  of  inflation ;  yet 
through  both  the  momentum  of  the  en- 
terprise and  careful  manag"ement,  the 
business  for  the  past  few  years  has  been 
even  greater  than  before.  The  total 
profits  or  savings  last  year  were  esti- 
mated at  over  $60,000.  Not  content 
merely  with  the  savings  due  to  pooling 
orders  and  to  a  cash  rather  than  a  credit 
system,  the  leaders  have  gone  a  step 
further,  and  have  brought  about,  with 
the  aid  of  the  agricultural  colleges,  a 
new  and  very  important  saving  through 
the  development  of  the  "open  formula." 
The  old  system  of  a  multitude  of  brands, 
many  of  doubtful  rei)ute,  is  thus 
brushed    aside     for     a     uniform     brand 


based  on  a  formula  of  recognized  ef- 
ficiency. In  other  words,  the  coopera- 
tives have  supplanted  the  old  profits  due 
to  the  speculative  tendency  of  the  market 
with  new  profits  due  to  a  uniform  de- 
mand. 

So  much  for  the  buying  end  of  the 
cooperative  movement.  The  selling  end 
is  admittedly  the  more  difficult ;  yet  there 
has  been  a  strong  belief  that  its  ultimate 
rewards  will  be  greater.  Throughout 
the  country  there  has  been  a  tremend- 
ous growth  during  the  past  few  years 
of  marketing  associations.  In  the  year 
1922  it  is  estimated  that  more  than  a 
billion  dollars  of  farm  products  were 
marketed  through  such  channels.  The 
success  of  the  California  fruit  growers, 
the  Danish  dairymen,  the  Kentucky  to- 
bacco raisers,  and  other  marketing 
groups,  has  been  heralded  far  and  wide. 
In  New  Hampshire  the  movement  was 
at  first  confined  to  the  dairy  industry. 
This  was  only  natural  since  it  is  by 
far  the  largest  branch  of  farm  business 
throughout  the  state.  Following  the 
success  of  the  milk  strike  in  Boston  in 
1916,  the  New  England  Milk  Producers' 
Association  was  formed,  and  now  covers 
most  of  the  fluid  milk  zones  in  this  sec- 
tion. It  does  not  handle  milk  directly, 
but  through  its  committees  in  the  im- 
portant cities  decides  on  the  price  which 
must  be  asked  of  the  dealers.  This 
method  of  bargaining  is  recognized  as 
an  early  stage  in  the  development  of 
the  cooperative  marketing  of  milk.  Ul- 
timately the  leaders  hope  for  a  system 
of  actual  distribution,  and  already  have 
encouraged  the  purchase  by  producers 
of  the  Turner  Center  system,  which  op- 
erates through  the  "North  Country"  of 
New  Hampshire  and  through  Maine, 
doing  a  $6,000,000  retail  milk  business. 
Both  Concord  and  Nashua  are  also  sup- 
plied now  by  producer  companies.  It 
is  perhaps  too  early  to  judge  yet  of  the 
success  of  these  ventures ;  but  the 
gradual  spread  of  the  idea  is  predicted 
by  many  close  observers. 

Meanwhile,  a  campaign  has  been  con- 
ducted   for     co-operative    selling     along 
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other  lines.  Through  the  efforts  of  a 
number  of  farm  leaders  and  with  the 
aggressive  support  of  the  Manchester 
Union,  the  New  Hampshire  Cooperative 
Marketing  Association  was  formed  in 
1921.  Something  of  its  achievements 
has  already  been  described.  It  has 
moved  twice  to  larger  quarters.  Formed 
originally  to  handle  all  sorts  of  farm 
produce,  it  has  wisely  concentrated  on 
only  a  few  of  these,  particularly  on  wool 
and  eggs.  In  1921  it  handled  the  state 
wool  clip  amounting  to  56,000  pounds, 
netting  the  producers  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  cents  per  pound  more  than 
the  market  offered  at  any  time  during 
the  spring,  summer  or  fall  of  that  year. 
Its  principal  success,  however,  has  been 
with  eggs.  Under  a  contract  signed 
with  a  large  Boston  firm,  it  has  secured 
a  seven-cent  premium  above  the  weekly 
wholesale  market  egg  price  of  the  Bos- 
ton Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  eggs 
are  sent  to  the  association  headquarters, 
where  they  are  candled,  graded,  placed 
in  sealed  cartons  and  shipped.  The  as- 
sociation now  handles  over  50%  of  all 
eggs  shipped  from  New  Hampshire  in- 
to  the   Boston   market. 

As  with  milk  marketing,  it  is  probable 
that  here  again  the  future  will  find  new 
developments  desirable.  There  is  a 
strong  tendency  throughout  the  country 
for  organizations  to  develop  strictly  on 
commodity  lines.  The  Marketing  As- 
sociation has  concentrated  particular- 
ly on  eggs,  and  its  achievements  in  this 
field  may  mean  sufficient  business  for 
the  exclusion  of  other  lines  and  the  de- 
velopment   of    a    strictly    egg-marketing 


association.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
possibility  of  increasing  volume  by  mar- 
keting other  products  may  have  some- 
thing in  its  favor  in  a  comparatively 
small  territory  like  New  Hampshire. 
This  fall  the  association  is  handling  58 
carloads  of  apples  besides  its  direct 
sales. 

At  the  present  time  plans  for  the  co- 
operative sale  of  New  Hampshire  broil- 
ers on  a  favorable  New  York  market 
are  being  seriously  considered. 

The  problems  of  co-operative  market- 
ing are  likely  to  vary  with  the  commodi- 
ty and  to  some  extent  with  the  section ; 
and  their  solution  must  be  worked  out 
in  actual  practice,  using  so  far  as  pos- 
sible the  lessons  learned  elsewhere.  Cer- 
tainly the  achievements  of  the  past  few 
years  may  be  viewed  with  pride  and  the 
developments  watched  with  great  in- 
terest. 

Cooperative  marketing  is  a  science, 
and  a  comparatively  new  one.  More 
tlian  that,  it  is  a  business,  and  one  which 
must  stand  or  fall  on  its  ability  to  com- 
pete successfully  on  the  open  market. 
It  would  be  surprising  if  in  the  course 
of  its  development,  mistakes  were  not 
made,  and  failure  sometimes  result. 
Private  business  has  had  its  share  of 
such  failures ;  cooperative  business  must 
be  ready  for  them.  And  public  confi- 
dence should  not  be  too  much  shaken  if, 
among  the  score  of  organizations  en- 
gaged in  cooperative  buying  and  sell- 
ing, there  should  ever  be  such  failure. 
The  astonishing  thing  is  that  there  has 
been  such  exceptional  success. 


A  BUSY  PUBLIC  SERVANT 


She  is  Like  '"The  Old  Woman  Who  Lived  in  a  Shoe" 


SHE  is  the  state  supervising  nurse  of 
the  State  Board  of  HeaUh  and  the 
director  of  the  division  of  Mater- 
nity, Infancy  and  Child  hygiene  under 
the  Sheppard-Towner  Act. 

Slie    stands   ever   ready   to   serve   with 
her    training,   her    enthusiasm    and    her 
tactful    sympathy,    either    the    individual 
or  the  communi- 
ty    and     though 
interested   in   all 
matters   th;it   re- 
late   to    sickness 
and    health,    the 
welfare      of 
mothers    and 
bahies   lies   clos- 
est to  her  heart. 

Have  you  a 
little  baby  that 
does  not  gain  ? 
Does  your  town 
need  a  public 
health  nurse? 
Does  your  Club 
want  a  lecturer 
on  health  sub- 
jects? Do  you 
want  the  best 
pamphlets  on 
prenatal,  infant 
and  child  care  ? 
Do  you  want  a 
list  of  books  on 
health  subjects  ? 
Are    you     plan- 

ning    to    hold    a  ^'^'""   ^^- 

health  exhibit  to  arouse  interest  in  health 
matters  in  your  community?  H  you 
want  advice  on  any  of  these  things. 
write  to  Miss  Crough  and  ask  for  help. 
Go  to  see  her.  "Dear  Miss  Crough" 
writes  Mrs.  X. 

My  dear   Miss  Crough: — 

I  have  a  baby  seven  weeks  old  and  I  feel 
that  I  know  so  little  aljout  taking  care  of 
him,  Dr.  X.  told  me  you  would  send  a  nurse 
to  show  me  how  to  do  things  for  him.  I 
am  a  stranger  here  and  I  feel  so  alone,  I 
would  be  most  grateful  if  you  would  please 
send  the  nurse  to  tell  me  things. 


So  runs  one  of  hundreds  of  letters  that 
come  to  the  Department  of  Health  and 
to  Miss  Crough.  At  once  certain  things 
begin  to  happen.  In  twenty-four  hours 
or  so  Mrs.  X.  receives  a  letter  from  Miss 
Crough.  The  questions,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, are  answered.  Literature  is  sent 
to  her  which  if   she  reads  will   give  her 

the    information 

needed  to  care 
for  hersel  f  and 
baby. 

But  this  is  not 
all.  If  Miss 
C  r  o  u  g  h  con- 
cludes that  Mrs. 
X.  needs  more 
than  just  a  let- 
ter of  advice  and 
literature,  word 
is  sent  to  the 
nearest  materni- 
ty and  infancy 
nurse  to  go  to 
Mrs.  X's  house 
to  see  her  and  to 
report  back  to 
Concord.  A  n  d 
so  in  a  few  days 
a  cheerful  faced 
young  woman 
knocks  at  Mrs. 
X's  door.  "Miss 
Crough  tells  me" 
she  says,  "that 
you  are  a  bit 
Crough  worried  about 

}our  baby,  perhayxs  I  can  help  you."  The 
nurse  is  then  admitted  and  the  mother 
proceeds  to  tell  her  the  various  things 
that  are  troubling  her.  The  baby  is 
weighed  and  measured,  the  mother  is 
questioned  regarding  the  feeding  and  the 
daily  routine  of  the  baby.  The  health 
of  the  mother,  whether  she  had  prenatal 
care  or  not,  the  milk,  water  supply,  the 
home  conditions  and  clothing  and  a  thou- 
sand and  one  such  things  are  considered. 
If  the  condition  of  the  baby  is  found  to 
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be  at  all  seri- 
ous, Mrs.  X. 
is  advised  to 
consult  a  phy- 
sician at  once. 
Very  often 
the  nurse 
bundles  up 
both  mother 
and  liaby  and 
carries  them 
to  the  doctor. 
At  any  rate  the  mother  has  received  ad- 
vice and  encouragement  from  a  nurse 
who  has  had  years  of  experience  in  this 
particular  line  of  v^ork. 

It  may  be  that  several  such  visits  are 
necessary  before  the  baby  begins  to  gain, 
but  the  little  letter  that  Mrs.  X.  wrote 
only  a  few  days  ago  has  borne  its  fruit 
and  she  has  now  at  her  disposal,  not  only 
the  advice  but  the  actual  service  of  the 
State  Department  of  Health  through  Miss 
Crough,  in  the  care  and  bringing  up  her 
baby  according  to  the  most  approved 
methods  of  our  times. 

This  is  just  one  small  example  of  the 
sort  of  thing  the  division  of  Maternity, 
Infancy  and  Child  Hygiene  is  constantly 
doing. 

"We  have  had  3,000  letters  during  the 
last  year,"  declares  Miss  Crough,  "from 
mothers  and  prospective  mothers  asking 
for  advice  and  help.  Our  nurses  are  giv- 
ing prenatal  advice,  and  in  many  in- 
stances care,  to  an  ever  increasing  num- 
ber. In  Manchester  alone,  one  of  our 
nurses  in  co-operation  with  the  Manches- 
ter Board  of  Health,  where  we  are  carry- 
ing on  an  intensive  demonstration,  in  six 
months  has  given  prenatal  care  and  ad- 
vice to  220  mothers.  We  have  sent,  be- 
sides, literature  on  prenatal,  infant  and 
child  care  every  three  months  to  the 
mother  of  every  child  under  one  year. 
Over  10,000  mothers  received  this  ser- 
vice last  year. 

"It  is  my  ambition"  said  Miss  Crough. 
"to  reach  in  some  way  every  mother  and 
expectant  mother  and  provide  them 
with  necessary  information,  if  they  are 
to  have  normal,  healthy  babies.    Through 


our  nurses  and  our  literature  we  will 
be  able  to  teach  every  expectant  mother 
to  immediately  consult  a  physician.  It  is 
incredible  and  amazing  the  ignorance  we 
find  on  all  sides  concerning  the  need  of 
adequate  prenatal  care  and  the  feeding 
and  general  care  of  babies. 

"It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
every  woman  should  realize  that  the  fu- 
ture health  and  well  being  of  her  child 
depends  to  a  great  extent  on  whether 
she  herself  is  properly  cared  for  before 
its  birth,  and  whether  or  not  it  is  breast 
fed.  These  are  a  few  of  the  reasons 
why  I  think  this  work  so  important  and 
why  if  done  thoroughly  in  time  we  will 
see  a  decided  reduction  in  our  maternal 
and  infant  mortality  here  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

"We  all  rejoiced  greatly  when  the  legis- 
lature last  winter  voted  for  New  Hamp- 
shire to  co-operate  with  the  Federal 
Government  in  this  wonderful  work  and 
appropriated  enough  to  expand  our  nurs- 
ing service  from  two  to  seven  workers. 
At  times  the  future  of  the  work  looked 
very  dubious,  because  if  state  and  fed- 
eral co-operation  were  not  assured  it  was 
doubtful  if  the  state  could  afford  to  al- 
low us  the  money  necessary  to  carry  out 
a  worthwhile  program." 

"Let  me  ask  you  a  question,"  the 
writer  said.  "I  live  in  the  town  of  B  and 
I  see  from  the  survey  that  you  have  made 
of  the  health  conditions  throughout  the 
state  that  my  town  has  an  exceptionally 
high  infant  death  rate.  Now,  if  I  and 
some  other  woman  would  like  to  do 
something  to  better  this  condition  how 
could  we  get  help  from  you? 

And  then  Miss  Crough  explained  that 
her  department  was  one  purely  of  ser- 
vice. "We  do  nothing,"  she  said  where 
public  health  work  is  being  carried  on 
unless  you  ask  for  it.  In  that 
particular  situation  you  would  have  to 
get  some  of  the  health  officials  or  a  group 
of  prominent  citizens  to  write  to  the 
state  department  stating  the  conditions 
in  your  town  and  asking  for  our  help. 
Then  a  survey  would  be  made. 

"That  means  that  I  would  try  to  deter- 
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mine  why  so  many  babies  died.  I  would 
find  out  whether  the  mother  had  proper 
care  before  and  after  the  baby's  birth, 
if  the  baby  was  bottle  or  breast  fed,  if 
bottle  fed  whether  the  food  given  was 
cow's  milk,  condensed  milk  or  patent 
food.  I  would  learn  something  of  the 
sanitary  surroundings  and  anything  that 
might  have  a  bearing  on  the  infant  mor- 
tality. From  this  investigation  I  would 
then  make  a  report  outlining  the  reasons, 
in  ray  opinion  for  your  high  death  rate 
and  suggest  to  you  a  program  of  action 
which  would  meet  the  situation.  "If 
your  town"  she  concluded  "is  large 
enough,  I  should  doubtless  suggest  a 
nurse  to  do  intensive  home  visiting,  one 
who  would  soon  be  in  touch  with  every 
baby  born  in  the  county,  or  I  might  sug- 
gest that  you  join  with  several  other 
towns  in  employing  such  a  'nurse." 

The  first  thing  a  maternity  and  in- 
fancy nurse  does  under  Miss  Crough's 
department  in  taking  up  her  work  is  to 
secure  the  interest  and  co-operation  of 
the  doctors  and  to  get  acquainted  with 
every  mother  of  small  children  in  the 
district  in  which  she  is  to  work.  For 
her  work  will  meet  with  little  success  un- 
less she  has  the  help  of  the  doctor  and 
the  co-operation   of   the   mothers. 

All  prospective  mothers  and  other  pa- 
tients are  advised  to  consult  their  family 
physician  at  once.  The  nurses  work  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  local  physi- 
cians. After  a  patient  is  sent  to  the  doc- 
tor the  nurse  does  not  continue  her  ser- 
vices unless  requested  to  by  the  physician. 
When  all  the  babies  have  been  visited 
in  the  district  in  which  she  is  to  work 
she  then  arranges  with  the  help  of  a  local 
committee  a  baby  conference  and  en- 
deavors to  have  every  l)aby  and  child  of 
per-school  age  present.  They  are  then 
weighed  and  measured  and  given  a  thor- 
ough examination  by  a  physician  or 
physicians  interested  in  children's  work. 
There  are  also  lectures  and  practical  dem- 
onstrations given  upon  the  actual  care 
of  babies  and  small  children.  "There 
can  not  be  too  much  praise  given  to  the 
doctors  in  New  Plampshire  for  the  won- 


derful inter- 
est they  have 
taken  in  this 
work  and  the 
splendid  help 
they  have 
given  in  every 
t  o  w  n  where 
our  nurses 
have  been,"  said  Miss  Crough.  "The 
citizens  of  the  towns  have  also  done  a 
great  deal  to  make  the  work  a  success." 

"I  love  this  work"  enthusiastically  ex- 
claimed Miss  Crough,  "and  I  believe  it 
holds  tremendous  possibilities  because  we 
are  beginning  right,  beginning  even  be- 
fore the  child  is  born  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  good  health — through  teaching 
the  parents  the  necessity  of  a  knowledge 
of  health. 

"It  is  now  the  opinion  of  the  medical 
profession  that  proper  prenatal  care  is 
quite  as  important  to  the  future  health 
of  the  child  as  even  its  care  after  birth. 
Teeth,  for  instance,  are  almost  entirely 
dependent  on  the  condition  and  diet  of 
the  mother  before  the  birth  of  the  child. 
It  is  our  ambition  to  have  every  mother 
in  New  Hampshire  see  the  value  of  pre- 
natal care.  My  second  great  desire  is  to 
see  a  competent  public  health  nurse  em- 
ployed by  every  town  and  a  course  in 
mothercraft  and  home  nursing  adopted 
in  the  Home  Economics  course  of  study 
in  every  high  school.  Almost  every  girl  ex- 
pects some  day  to  marry  and  some  day  to 
be  a  mother,  and  what  is  more  important 
than  that  she  should  know  some  of  the 
fundamental  principles  and  have  some 
practical  knowledge  of  the  best  method 
of  nursing  and  caring  for  children?  You 
have  no  idea  how  pitifully  ignorant  many 
of  the  young  mothers  are." 

Perhaps  the  reader  will  think  that 
being  the  head  of  the  division  of  Mater- 
nity, Infancy  and  Child  Hygiene  should 
be  quite  sufficient  to  keep  Miss  Crough 
busy.  It  is.  Nevertheless  she  does  many 
other  things.  In  her  capacity  as  state 
supervising  nurse,  for  instance,  she  not 
only    has    directly    under    her   charge    at 
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present  nineteen  public  health  nurses  but 
stands  ready  to  assist  and  advise  any  of 
the  126  nurses  in  New  Hampshire  doing 
work  of  a  public  health  character. 

She  will  assist  any  town  or  organiza- 
tion, group  or  individual  in  all  matters 
concerning  public  health  nursing.  Wo- 
men's clubs  write  in  for  health  pro- 
grams ;  churches  ask  for  health  talks ; 
county  fairs  want  health  exhibitions ; 
towns  want  to  organize  health  clinics. 

Miss  Crough  is  also  in  charge  of  the 
nursing  service  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Tuberculosis  association.  No  small  task 
with  its  clinic  centers  and  nurses  in  every 
county  of  the  state  !  And  so  it  goes.  No 
plea  ever  goes  unanswered.  And  what 
about  this  person  who  holds  in  her  hands 
the  reins  of  all  these  various  activities. 
Perhaps  you  have  imagined  a  rather  el- 
derly and  severely  determined  individual. 
You  will  be  disappointed.  Miss  Crough 
is  all  sunsljine,  and  color,  golden  hair  and 
blue  eyes.  For  besides  being  a  very 
highly  trained  and  capable  young  wo- 
man she  is  a  very  charming  one. 

Born  in  Manchester.  N.  H.,  she  re- 
ceived her  nurse's  training  in  Massachu- 
setts. From  the  first  her  interest  turned 
to  public  health  work.  Shortly  after 
graduating  she  started  her  public  health 
career  as  one  of  the  pioneer  school 
nurses,  later  she  had  charge  of  the  or- 
ganization of  schoO'l  nursing  work  for 
the  board  of  education.  Maiden,  Mass., 
and  was  responsible  for  the  home  nurs- 
ing and  child  welfare  course  which  is 
now  a  part  of  the  school  curriculum  of 
that  city.  When  war  came  Miss  Crough 
enlisted  with  a  public  health  unit,  was 
stationed  in  Italy  having  charge  of  a 
hospital  near  the  front.  After  peace 
was  declared  she  returned  to  this  coun- 
try, going  to  New  Hampshire  to  work 
for  the  Tuberculosis  Association.  Here 
she  did  a  splendid  work  organizing 
clinic  and  nursing  service  before  she  was 


drafted  into  the  New  Hampshire  de- 
partment of  health.  It  is  a  wonderful 
position  she  holds  in  the  state  and  a 
worthwhile  one.  It  is  a  splendid  ser- 
vice New  Hampshire  offers  her  people 
and  one  that  is  bringing  about  better  and 
better   health  conditions   in  our   state. 

"Every  community  with  a  public 
health  nurse,  every  mother  educated"  is 
the  slogan.  "It  will  pay  its  dividends  in 
healthier  mothers  and  children  and  in 
countless   ways   besides." 

It  is  no  mean  ambition,  but  after  one 
has  talked  with  Miss  Crough  and  has 
seen  her  work  and  known  her  vision,  the 
belief  grows  that  sometime  her  dream 
will  come  true. 

Here  are  three  letters  selected  from 
the  hundreds  received  by  Miss  Crough : 

My  dear   MiSs  Crough: — 

Will  you  please  send  me  some  literature 
that  will  help  me  with  the  diet  of  a  three 
year  old  child?  She  has  always  been  consti- 
pated and  is  very  irritable.  She  takes  prac- 
tically nothing-  but  milk.  My  mother  says 
I  fuss  over  her  too  much.  I  will  read  with 
great   care  the  books  you  send  me. 

My   dear    Miss   Crough: — 

I  wish  to  tell  you  how  grateful  I  am  for 
the  help  that  has  been  given  me.  My  baby 
is  ten  months  old  to-day  and  is  growing 
well.  Thanks  to  the  valuable  assistance 
given  me  by  Miss  S  (the  County  Maternity 
and  Infancy  nurse.)  She  commenced  to 
help  me  in  September,  the  baby  only  weigh- 
ed  eight   pounds,    he   weighed   7i^    at   birth. 

To-day  he  weighs  over  20  lbs.,  and  is  de- 
veloping well  in  every  way.  The  care  of 
such  a  delicate  baby  was  a  new  problem  for 
me,  as  my  other  boy,  now  seven  years  old, 
was  strong  and  healthy.  I  shall  always  be 
grateful  for  the  help  I  have  received  and 
hope  you  will  continue  your  work  and  that 
it  will  become  a  permanent  thing  in  the 
State. 

(The  nurse  visited  this  mother  at  the 
request   of   the   family  physician). 

Dear  Friend: — 

Please  send  me  more  literature  on  "The 
Baby."  I  found  the  little  book  a  great  help 
and  now  that  my  son  is  six  months  of  age 
I  feel  I  need  more  knowledge  on  how  to 
bring  him  up  to  be  a  well  boy.  I  have  done 
well   so   far  by   following  your   advice. 


OUGHT  THE  WOMEN  TO  PAY  A  POLL  TAX? 


The  Republicans  say  yes.  The  Democrats  say  no.  As  the  sixth  in  its  series  of 
controversies,  the  GRANITE  MONTHLY  presents  the  arguments  of  two  prominent 
New  Hampshire  women — Mrs.  Ellen  Rice  Robbins  of  Manchester,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Jackson  Varney  of  Littleton. 

For  the  Poll  Tax 

Ellen  Rice  Robbins 

"Woman  shares  equally  with  man  in  voting  measures,  and  expenditures, 

she  should  cheerfxdly  hear  her  sliare  of  the  burden  sJic  has  helped  to  lay  upon 
the  community." 


ANSWERING  the  question  "Should 
women  be  exempt  from  the  pay- 
ment of  Poll  Tax,"  one  is  tempted 
to  do  so  by  asking  two  others — "Why 
should  she  be  so  exempt"  and  "Why  the 
question?" 

Without  going  into  the  deep  subject  of 
the  origin,  nature,  and  purpose  of  Taxa- 
tion in  general,  and  of  Poll  Tax  in  par- 
ticular, it  is  fair  to  assume  the  general 
acceptance  of  the  statement ;  that  every 
adult  enjoying  the  benefits  of  agencies 
and  utilities  provided  by  pulilic  funds 
should  in  some  measure  share  in  the 
maintenance  of  that  fund. 

Since  the  injustice  of  "Taxation  with- 
out Representation"  is  a  principle,  uni- 
versally accepted  as  a  self  evident  truth, 
and  even  a  slogan,  ancient  but  service- 
able, it  follows  conversely,  that  Repre- 
sentation without  Taxation  is  just  as 
surely  unjust  and  impossible  in  a  Democ- 
racy. 

Through  legally  constituted  channels 
suffrage  has  been  extended  to  women ; 
therefore,  to  vote,  to  cast  her  ballot  de- 
liberately and  intelligently  as  she  possi- 
bly can,  has  become,  not  only  a  privilege, 
but  a  solemn  patriotic  duty.  To  render 
this  great  service  to  her  country,  without 
her  share  of  the  consequences  resulting, 
would  be  an  unwarranted  assumption  of 
her  disinterested  public  spirit,  as  well  as 
a  reflection  on  her  dignity  in  citizenship 
and  her  equality  before  the  law. 

Women  share  equally  with  men  in 
voting  measures,  and  expenditures,  like- 
wise in  the  benefits  secured  by  the  ap- 
propriation of  public  funds.  Then,  in 
all   self    respect,    they   should    cheerfully 


bear  their  share  of  the  burden  they  have 
helped  to  lay  upon  the  community. 

This  financial  responsibility  carries 
with  the  ballot  also  a  weight  and  impor- 
tance that  always  attends  a  privilege  for 
which  we  pay.  It  will,  therefore,  con- 
duce to  deliberation  and  discretion,  on 
the  part  of  women,  in  the  selection  of 
men  and  measures.  The  fact  that  at 
least  one  item  calling  for  an  increase  in 
the  Poll  Tax  levy  is,  in  a  measure  expost 
facto, — antedating  woman's  enfranchise- 
ment has  no  more  effect  on  her  liability 
after  becoming  a  voter,  than  has  any 
other  verdict  she  may  have  found  on  ar- 
riving at  citizenship. 

For  these  fundamental  reasons  per- 
sonal, economic  and  civic,  women  should 
not  be  exempt  from  providing  their  pro- 
portion of  the  Poll  Tax  levy. 

Answer  to  the  second  inquiry — W^hy 
is  the  issue  raised?  Why  the  question 
asked,  may  in  no  large  part  be  found  in 
the  manner  and  period  in  which  women 
became  citizens.  It  is  possible  that  an- 
other fraction  of  the  answer  may  lie  in 
the  method  by  which  much  of  our  re- 
cent legislation  has  been  rushed  to  enact- 
ment by  the  hectic  minorities,  largely  sin- 
cere, but  more  largely  fanatical.  So  ex- 
pansive has  become  their  one  cause  that 
they  fail  to  see  the  grave  peril  to  which 
they  are  exposing  an  infinitely  greater 
cause,  that  of  Free  Government  Founda- 
tion of  Democracy. 

This  is  true  not  only  in  theory  but  it 
has  been  proven  true  in  fact  and  ex- 
perience. 

The  best  line  of  conduct  for  any  com- 
munity can  be  adopted  and  successfully 
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carried  out  if  the  efforts,  now  so  lavishly 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  handling 
"legislators"  on  questions  regarding 
which  their  constituents  have  had  no 
chance  to  express  themselves,  were  utiliz- 
ed in  demonstrating  to  that  same  com- 
munity the  worth  and  value  of  that  line 
of  conduct. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  country  if  our 
jealous  reformers  were  to  begin  at  the 
other  end  of  their  task.  Education  first 
then  legislation.  Convince  the  people 
first  then  legislatures  will  have  no  room 
for  lobbies  and  laws  no  need  for  special 
enfoixement  officers.  A  noted  English 
divine,  recently  told  of  his  rude  awak- 
ening in  America.  All  his  life  he  had 
longed  for  the  time  when  he  could  go  to 
America  and  become  a  part  of  that  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people,  that  vision  that  event- 
ually led  him  across  the  sea.  Naturally 
he  expected  to  find  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people  perfect  respect  for  the 
laws  they  themselves  had  made.  Of 
course  his  disillusionment  was  swift  and 
painful.  However,  after  much  observa- 
tion and  reflection  he  arrived  at  this  com- 
forting conclusion  that  nearly  all  lav/s 
questioned  or  violated  were  those  "rail- 
roaded" into  enactment  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed. 

This  is  reassuring  because  it  can  and 


will  be  remedied  by  the  American  people 
once  they  are  aroused  to  the  resolution 
that  no  minority,  however  enthusiastic, 
well  meaning,  or  well  organized,  shall 
impose  upon  a  law-abiding  constituency 
laws  and  regulations  uncalled  for  by  an 
enlightened  and  vitalized  public  senti- 
ment,— the  only  efiicient  agency  for  law 
enforcement. 

Thus  do  many  of  our  own  enthusiasts, 
responsible  for  arbitrary  and  unpopular 
laws,  unwittingly  join  forces  with  our 
alien  enemies  seeking  by  propaganda  and 
innocent  looking  bills  and  amendments 
to  destroy  the  foundations  of  or- 
derly government.  The  one  amendment 
among  seventy  now  before  Congress,  that 
should  enlist  the  support  of  every  loyal 
American  citizen  is  the  Wadsworth-Gar- 
rett  or  Back  to  the  People  Amendment, — ■ 
the  chief  provision  of  which  is  that  the 
members  of  at  least  one  house  in  each 
Legislature  which  may  ratify  a  proposed 
amendment  shall  be  elected  after  such 
amendment  has  been  proposed. 

When  this  becomes  the  20th  Amend- 
ment to  our  Federal  Constitution  and 
similar  rights  are  restored  to  the  people 
by  our  state  community  charters,  then 
similar  rights  are  restored  to  the  people 
by  our  state  community  charters,  then 
will  the  people  obey  the  law  and  beg  no 
concessions   and   ask  no  questions. 


Against  the  Poll  Tax 


Elizabeth  Jackson  Varney 
'There  is  no  connection  whatever  between  the  franchise  and  the  poll  tax. 


TAXATION  is  a  device  whereby 
members  of  a  community  make 
contribution  toward  the  expenses  of 
the  government  which  makes  possible  our 
civilization  If  all  members  of  the  com- 
munity were  equally  able  to  pay,  the 
problem  of  how  this  contribution  should 
be  made  would  be  simple  enough.  One 
need  only  divide  the  total  expense  of 
administering  government  by  the  num- 
ber of  members  of  the  community  and 
let  each  pay  his  share  thus  determined. 


But  such  a  solution  of  the  problem  is 
obviously  impossible.  A  child  five  years 
old  reaps  a  share  of  the  benefits  of  money 
raised  by  taxation  and  is  under  exactly 
the  same  moral  obligation  to  contribute 
his  share  as  any  other  member  of  the 
community.  But  he  cannot  pay  it.  His 
economic  situation  is  such  that  he  has  no 
income  available  for  the  purpose. 

Because  of  this  impossiblity  of  collect- 
ing taxes  from  all  who  benefit  from  their 
expenditure,  a  system  has  grown  up  un- 
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der  which  certain  members  of  the  com- 
munity pay  and  others  do  not  and  this 
system  is  based  roughly  on  the  economic 
condition  of  the  classes.  Thus  owners 
of  real  estate  are  taxed.  Holders  of  se- 
curities are  taxed  on  their  income.  Those 
engaged  in  certain  vocations  pay  a  tax 
for  the  privilege  of  doing  business.  The 
automobile  owner  pays  a  gasoline  tax 
for  his  use  of  the  highways.  And  be- 
cause there  are  many  who  are  well  able 
to  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  govern- 
ment and  yet  do  not  fall  within  the  cate- 
gories of  those  otherwise  taxed,  a  new 
class  was  established  originally  including 
all  males  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one 
and  seventy.  On  this  class  the  poll  tax 
was  imposed,  an  arbitrarily  fixed  sum 
payable  by  each  member  of  the  class. 

This  seems  fair  enough.  Men  between 
the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  seventy  are 
usually  gainfully  employed  and  so  well 
able  to  pay  the  small  sum  involved. 

But  in  1919  the  legislature  enlarged 
this  class  to  include  women  between  the 
ages  of  twenty-one  and  seventy.  With 
the  class  thus  enlarged  the  tax  is  no 
longer  fair.  Most  women  are  not  gain- 
fully employed.  They  have  no  separate, 
individual  income  from  which  the  tax 
can  be  paid.  Even  in  the  case  of  the 
minority  who  are  wage  earners,  their 
wage  scale  is  so  far  below  that  of  men 
that  their  income  suffices  for  little  beyond 
the  necessities  of  existence.  And  many 
of  those  listed  as  gainfully  employed  are 
only  partly  self  supporting,  living  at 
home  and  so  depending  in  some  degree 
upon  other  members  of  their  families 
for  their  support. 

And  since  this  is  so,  since  most  wo- 
men have  no  income  out  of  which  this 
tax  can  be  paid,  the  burden  of  it  neces- 
sarily falls  upon  the  bread  winner  of  the 
family.  This  brings  about  a  great  injus- 
tice as  it  imposes  upon  the  married  man, 
already  handicapped  by  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  a  family,  a  double  tax, 
leaving  the  single  man  with  only  his  own 
wants  to  provide  for,  to  pay  only  one- 
half  the  tax  of  his  married  brother. 


Any  tax  collector  can  tell  of  dozens  of 
instances  where  men  already  struggling 
under  the  burden  of  supporting  a  large 
family,  have  added  to  this  burden  a  poll 
tax  of  fifteen  or  even  twenty  dollars.  If 
such  instances  were  very  rare  it  might 
well  be  said  that  the  system  on  the  whole 
was  fair.  But  since  there  are  many  hun- 
dreds of  such  cases  and  since  there  are 
many  thousands  of  cases  where  the  bread 
winner  of  the  family  is  taxed  ten  dollars, 
the  conclusion  is  inescapable  that  the  tax 
is  unfair  and  should  be  repealed. 

What  are  the  arguments  of  the  advo- 
cates of  this  tax?  We  hear  two.  The 
first  is  that  since  women  have  the  vote 
they  should  pay  the  poll  tax  This  argu- 
ment is  a  perfect  example  of  good  old 
fashioned  sophomoric  7ion  sequitur.  The 
man  over  seventy  years  old  pays  no  poll 
tax,  yet  he  votes.  There  is  no  connec- 
tion whatever  between  the  franchise  and 
the  poll  tax  except  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  believe  that  there  is  a  law  providing 
that  he  who  does  not  pay  a  poll  tax  shall 
not  vote.  Such  a  law  is  often  heard  of 
on  the  streets  around  election  day  but  it 
does  not  exist  on  the  statute  books. 

The  other  argument  most  often  en- 
countered is  that  now  that  the  sexes  are 
equal,  the  burdens  of  taxation  should  be 
equally  distributed  between  them.  This 
would  be  fair  enough  if  this  imposition 
of  the  poll  tax  on  women  did  really  con- 
stitute an  equal  distribution  of  the  bur- 
den. Unfortunately  under  present  eco- 
nomic conditions  it  constitutes  not  an 
equal  but  a  very  unequal  distribution.  The 
burden  falls  on  the  men,  it  falls  on  them 
unequally,  and  it  falls  on  them  usually 
in  inverse  ratio  to  their  ability  to  pay. 

There  is  nothing  at  all  derogatory  to 
women  in  this  contention  that  they 
should  not  pay  a  poll  tax.  The  basic 
theory  of  taxation  is  .that  it  should  fall 
upon  those  best  able  to  pay  and  entirely 
without  regard  to  the  value  or  worthi- 
ness of  the  work  performed  by  the  in- 
dividual. Most  women  in  New  Hamp- 
shire are  engaged  in  the  worthy  occupa- 
tion of  home  making.       The  inevitable 
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corollary  of  this  fact  is  that  most  women 
in  New  Hampshire  are  not  in  an  eco- 
nomic situation  that  will  permit  of  their 
paying  a  poll  tax.  If  the  tax  is  assessed 
it  must  be  paid  by  others  or  not  paid  at 
all. 

While  the  action  of  other  states  should 
not  be  accorded  too  great  weight,  it 
should  be  noted  that  in  a  number  no  poll 
tax  is  levied  upon  either  men  or  women 
while  others  which  levy  a  poll  tax  upon 
men  do  not  tax  women. 

If  New  Hampshire's  system  of  taxa- 
tion actually  made  all  property  pay  in 
proportion  to  its  value,  in  other  words, 
if  our  system  truly  represented  exact 
equality,  the  argument  of  the  proponents 
of   the  woman's  poll   tax  that   men   and 


women  should  be  taxed  equally  would 
perhaps  be  entitled  to  more  attention  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  tax  takes  no  ac- 
count of  ability  to  pay.  But  New  Hamp- 
shire confessedly  makes  no  attempt  to 
tax  all  property.  It  taxes  only  certain 
kinds  of  property.  Property  not  includ- 
ed in  certain  classes  escapes  entirely. 
Since  New  Hampshire's  policy  does  not 
even  pretend  to  tax  all  property  and  thus 
establish  a  real  equality,  it  is  somewhat 
of  a  strain  upon  logic  to  urge  a  claim 
of  theoretical  equality  in  support  of  a 
tax  which  imposes  so  unequal  a  burden 
in  actual  practice. 

The  law  should  be  repealed  and  it  is 
very  probable  that  the  next  legislature 
will  take  this  action. 


AN  OLD  MAN  SPEAKS 


By  Ruth  Aughiltree 

I  mind  the  year  the  old  black-walnut  tree 
Stood  dying  on  its  roots.     For  whole  long  days 
It  leaned  across  the  brook  and   dreamed. 
Forgot  to  put  out  buds,  then,  in  a  maze, 
It  hurried  out  a  few  green  leaves  and  then 
Fell  to  its  dreams,  forgetting  its  intent. 
It  did  not  notice  when  the  robins  came. 
It  did  not  notice  when  the  robins  went, 
Nor  fireflies  in  its  leaves,  nor  wind,  nor  rain. 
Nor  all  the  seedling  walnut  trees  around — 
Its  family. 

It  leaned  across  the  brook 
Further  a  little.     Slowly,  in  the  ground. 
Its  roots  were  loosening.     On  the  flowing  stream 
Its  buds  dropped  slowly  all  day  long,  like  tears. 
But  it  had  no  regret,  nor  idle  wish. 
It  had  no  shadow  of  the  vaguest  fears ; 
Nothing  but  dreams  it  had,  old,  lovely  dreams — 
I  am  a  brother  to  that  walnut  tree. 


AN  EXPERIMENT 

The  Hopkinton  Survey 

By  Albert  S.  Baker 


WHEN  a  foreman  in  a  Concord 
shop  was  requested  to  do  a 
certain  piece  of  work  a  few 
years  ago,  he  wanted  to  find  out  first 
what  materials  he  had  with  which  to 
work.  He  therefore  gave  a  good 
natured  Irishman  a  two-foot  rule  and 
sent  him  out  to  the  stock  room  to 
measure  up  a  strip  of  sheet  metal. 

The      Irishman      re- 
turned after  a  time  and 
the      foreman      said, 
That  "Well,  Pat,  how  much 

J.  .  ,  iron      did      you      find? 

Irishman       tt         i  -.^x 

How  long  was  itr 

Again!  "Yes,     and     to     be 

sure,"    said    Pat,    "It's 

twice  the  length  of  me 

rule,  plus  the  width  of 

me    hand   and   the    length   of   a   brick, 

less   the  length  of  me  arm  minus  me 

thumb." 

And  the  foreman  was  no  nearer  be- 
ing ready  to  do  business  than  he  was 
in  the  first  place. 

The  town  of  Hopkinton,  through  its 
Farm  Bureau,  wanted  to  market  its 
agricultural  products  more  econom- 
ically and  with  the  maximum  ad- 
vantage to  both  the  grower  and  con- 
sumer. The  Farm  Bureau  went  at 
the  problem  but  soon  found  that  be- 
fore any  real  methods  of  marketing 
could  be  developed  it  must  know  what 
it  had  to  work  with. 

Accordingly  it  was  decided  to  look 
the  ground  over  and  the  survey  of 
agricultural  products,  producers  and 
consumers  is  the  result.  But  unlike 
the  case  of  the  Irishman  the  Hopkin- 
ton-survey  is  productive  of  tangible 
results.  Information  is  1  being  col- 
lected rapidly  by  the  committee  in 
charge  and  it  is  expected  that  when 
the  next  season's  crops  are  out  of  the 
ground  the  Farm  Bureau  will  be  able 
to  advise  such  members  and  citizens 


as  desire  advice  as  to  just  what  are  the 
conditions. 

The  process  of  the  survey,  the  first 
of  its  kind  to  be  undertaken  in  this 
section  of  the  country,  is  simple. 
Questionnaires  were  .sent  to  every 
household  asking  the  head  of  the 
house  to  report  as  accurately  as  possi- 
ble the  production  and  consumption 
of  commodities,  "Because  it  will  be 
better  for  all  concerned  in  our  com- 
munity if  the  grower  can  sell  his  pro- 
duce at  home  and  if  the  consumer  can 
get  good  fresh  produce  that  was  grown 
here  rather  than  that  shipped  in  from 
a  distant  point." 

This  is  co-operation  on  a  large 
scale.  It  is  comparatively  easy,  some- 
times, to  get  a  few  dairymen  to  ship 
their  milk  to  the  same  market  when 
each  is  to  derive  direct  benefit  from 
the  co-operation  involved.  But  when 
a  whole  town  works  together  on  a  sin- 
gle project  you  have  a  co-operative 
spirit  that  can't  be  beaten. 

But  the  interest  in  the  survey  is  not 
so  much  in  the  process  as  in  what  are 
the    results. 

Results  may  be  measured  in  cash 
or  achievement  or  in  satisfaction  that 
a  good  deed  is  well  done.  This  de- 
pends upon  how  the  individual  looks 
at  the  proposition. 

A   Capital   City  law- 
yer, who  is  said  to  be 
considerate  of  the  cash 
^  results,    was    once    ap- 

proached   by    a    school 
■^  teacher  who  wanted  to 

April-fooled    determine    the    title    to 
a     piece     of     property. 
The  determination  took 
but   a   few    minutes    of 
the    lawyer's     time    in     that    particu- 
lar   instance   and    he    was    also    cogni- 
zant of  the  fact  that  teachers  are  not 
among    the    highest    paid    individuals 
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in  a  community.  Noting  that  his 
client  was  not  particularly  well 
dressed  the  lawyer  hesitated  before 
pronouncing  his  fee  and  then  decided 
that  five  dollars  was  about  all  the 
traffic  would  bear  and  set  that  as  his 
price.  He  was  somewhat  disgusted 
a  few  days  later  when  he  read  in  a 
local  newspaper  that  his  client  was 
the  possessor  of  a  fortune.  Results 
in  the  lawyer's  case  had  not  been  as 
tangible  as  they  might  have  been. 

This  is  not  the  case  with  the  Hop- 
kinton  survey.  Results  in  this  case 
are  not  only  positive  but  they  are  con- 
stantly increasing  in  value. 

They  show,  for  instance,  that  more 
than  half  the  people  who  have  turned 
in  their  answers  to  the  questions,  raise 
hens  and  cultivate  their  own  gardens. 
But  at  the  same  time  it  was  indicated 
that  the  average  consumption  of  gar- 
den products  is  far  below  that  ex- 
pected by  the  members  of  the  survey 
committee. 

It    appears    that    the 
average    Hopkinton 
jT^j  family    eats    less    than 

two  bushels  of  carrots 
Hopkinton      per  year   and   that  not 
People         more   than   three   quar- 
ters of  a  bushel  of  on- 
ions  are   served   up   to 
the  family  in  12  months' 
time.  Then  again  beets, 
which  the  country-raised  boy  remem- 
bers   chiefly    because    they   made   the 
"red    flannel    hash"    red,    are    used    by 
the  average  family  at  the  rate  of  only 
a   bushel    a   year.        Parsnips    find    al- 
most no  favor  in  the  Hopkinton  menu, 
five  bushels  of  the  vegetable  lasting  a 
whole   decade. 

Potatoes  appear  to  be  the  most 
popular  type  of  produce  raised  in 
Hopkinton  along  with  products  of  the 
dairy — milk   and   cream. 

Apples,  that  fruit  which  New 
Hampshire  farmers  are  learning  is 
among  the  most  profitable  crops  of  a 
Granite  State  farm,  together  with 
potatoes,   corn,   squash,   carrots,   eggs, 


Eat 


milk  and  cream  are  produced,  it  ap- 
pears to  such  an  extent  as  to  indicate 
that  there  is  a  substantial  marketable 
surplus. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  these 
answers  to  questions  that  more  car- 
rots are  raised  than  are  eaten.  Per- 
haps this  can  be  explained  by  the  re- 
ply of  one  farmer  who  said  that  he 
divided  the  four  bushels  of  carrots 
that  his  garden  produced,  together 
with  two  bushels  of  onions  and  80 
pounds  of  cabbage,  among  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family  and  a  small  flock  of 
hens.  He  neglected  to  state  whether 
the  ration  for  the  hens  exceeded  that 
for   his   family. 

"The  purpose  of  this  survey  is  not 
to  make  the  town  self  supporting," 
says  Professor  Bernard  M.  Davis, 
who  as  instructor  of  agriculture  in 
Hopkinton  High  school  was  given 
tlie  task  of  collecting  the  replies. 
Neither  is  its  purpose  to  ])ring  about 
a  condition  of  afi^airs  whereby  the 
town  will  raise  all  the  stufif  it  eats 
up  and  thereby  eliminate  all  need  of 
Inlying-  from  outside  places  for  the 
simple  reason  that  this  is  not  practical. 

For  example  the  committee  is  about 
ready  to  admit  that  one  farmer  was 
about  right  when  he  .said  he  could  sell 
his  milk  and  cream  to  out  of  town 
markets  and  then  go  to  the  village 
stores  and  buy  his  butter  and  still 
get  the  latter  commodity  cheaper  than 
if   he   made   it  himself. 

Another  reply  indicates  that  the 
town's  farmers  can  sell  more  produce 
at  home.  This  reply  came  from  an 
agent  of  a  summer  camp  located  on 
one  of  the  lakes.  The  agent  said  that 
he  could  buy  more  green  stufl^  from 
local  farmers,  "and  would  like  to  do 
it  as  I  believe  in  patronizing  local 
people,  if  the  price  is  right."  He 
continued  that  in  some  cases  he  could 
buy  his  green  stufl^  in  Boston  markets 
and  pay  all  the  traffic  charges  to  his 
camp  and  still  be  under  the  price  set 
by   the   local   farmer. 

Thus  the  question  of  price  is  hurled 
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into  a   simple   question   of   how   much 

the    town    can    raise    and    market    at 

home  on  the  one  hand  and  what  stuff 

can    be    raised    and   sold    in    a   foreign 

market  at  a  profit,  on  the  other. 

In    other    words    the 

object    of    the    survey 

j^j^  is     to     find     out     what 

stuff  is  being  raised  to 

Uollar         excess   and    what   stuff 

Sign  can  be  raised  in  greater 

A..  quantities.    And  before 

Appears        \    .      •    r 

that     information     can 

be  even  tabulated  one 
party  to  the  co-opera- 
tive movement  in  the  town  walks 
in  with  the  question  of  price,  which,  af- 
ter all,  will  eventually  determine  whether 
the  survey  is  to  be  worth  while  to  the 
people  of  Hopkinton. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
the  survey  is  going  to  be  worth  its 
effort  and  in  ways  which  will  make 
every  farmer  in  Hopkinton  admit  it. 
But  a  man  in  another  occupation 
once  made  a  survey  of  a  situation, 
got  his  bearings  and  took  action. 
Afterward  he  was  left  in  doubt  as  to 
whether   his   efforts    repaid    him. 

It  seems  that  this  fellow  saw  a  very 
attractive  woman  at  a  country  club 
ball  one  night  and  having  a  particular 
liking  for  the  ladies  gave  her  consider- 
able attention.  Finally  to  lessen  em- 
barrassment which  had  affected  both, 
he  said  : 

"I've  been  admiring  you  all  the 
evening  and  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned 
if  I  confess  that  I  am  marvelling  at 
your  beauty." 

The  lady  was  flattered  by  so  frank 
an  appraisal  of  her  appearance  and 
listened  attentively. 

The  young  man  spoke  again. 
"Do  you  know,  I'd  give  twenty-five 
dollars  if  I  could  kiss  you." 

The  lady  at  first  de- 
Xhe  murred,     but     at     last 

thinking  of  a  new  Eas- 
ter   bonnet,     permitted 
Kiss  the    man    the    pleasure 

sought. 


Commercial 


The  experience  over,  the  man  drew  a 
deep  sigh  and  said : 

"Ah,  my  dear,  that  was  wonderful.  It 
was  just  like  drinking  in  a  deep  breath  of 
the  sephyrs  from  the  Orient." 

"Well,  I  shouldn't  'be  surprised," 
she  replied,  "I  just  granted  the  same 
privilege  to  my  Japanese  butler." 

The  Hopkinton  survey,  once  com- 
plete, will  be  no  explosion  of  a  young 
man's  dream,  however,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  form  a  basis  for  determin- 
ing just  what  kind  of  agriculture  pays 
most  and  why.  It  is  expected  to 
show  what  type  of  produce  is  in 
greatest  demand  in  the  town  of  Hop- 
kinton and  therefore  how  much  can 
be  produced,  more  than  the  present 
production,  without  creating  a  sur- 
plus. It  will  tend  to  show,  how 
much  can  be  marketed  at  home,  once 
the  stuff  is  out  of  the  ground,  and  al- 
so how  much  must  be  marketed  out 
of  town  if  a  surplus  is  now  being  pro- 
duced. It  will  tend  to  show  how 
much  of  certain  types  of  produce  are 
being  imported  now  and  how  much 
exported. 

Study  on  the  part  of  the  producer  is 
then  expected  to  enable  him  to  de- 
termine whether  he  can  match  the 
imported  stuff  with  his  own  product 
and  sell  it  at  a  price  that  will  make 
the  proposition   profitable. 

The  farmers  found  out  that  "Just 
Laid  Eggs"  sold  for  top  price  in  the 
Boston  market.  Now  they  want  to 
find  out  what  other  produce  they  can 
put  on  the  foreign  market  and  make 
a  profit.  The  farmers  of  Hopkinton 
wanted  to  find  out  what  they  could 
raise  and  sell  at  home.  At  first  they 
didn't  have  much  use  for  "a  lot  of 
figures,"  but  since  the  first  replies 
came  in  and  they  got  an  inkling  of 
what  the  result  would  be  they  wanted 
more  and  are  going  after  them. 

Another  ^he   Hopkinton   sur- 

X  vey     now     appeals     to 

Mr.  Baker's    ^^^     townspeople     like 
Stories         *^^    ^'^^^^^    ^^'^^    appeal- 
ed to   a  woman  up  in 
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Sullivan  county.  It  was  just  after 
Christmas  and  mother  was  tiring  of  the 
boys'  talk  about  how  many  stations  they 
had  heard  and  how  far  away  they  were. 
So  one  night  she  interrupted  in  the  midst 
of  the  conversation. 

"Well  now,  boys.  I've  got  you  all 
beaten.  I  have  a  little  thing  on  my 
set.  Oh,  it's  just  a  simple  little 
thing.  It's  called  an  improvisor. 
Didn't   cost   a    nickel,    either.     I    stick 


a  couple  of  hairpins  in  my  hair  for  an 
aerial,  stick  my  head  out  the  kitchen 
window  and  I  get  Chile  right  away." 
The  Hopkinton  survey  is  an  im- 
provisor. It  adds  nothing  new  to  the 
production  of  agricultural  Hopkinton. 
It  takes  nothing  away.  It  simply 
finds  out  what  is  there — what  there  is 
to  work  with — and  then  leaves  the 
problem  of  how  to  make  use  of  the 
information   with   the   farmer   himself. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE'S  FIVE  WORST  CITIZENS 

The   Granite   Monthly  has  recently   completed  a   Symposium   Concern- 
ing   New    Hampshire's   Five    Best    Citizens — "Hobe"    Pillsbury    now  tells 
about  the  Five  Worst. 

By  Hobart  Pillsbury 


THE  Granite  Monthly  performed 
a  meritorious  piece  of  public 
service  in  deciding,  by  poll  of 
its  readers,  who  are  the  five  best  citi- 
zens of  New  Hampshire,  that  is,  the 
five  men  who  have  rendered  the  most 
conspicuous  .service  to  the  welfare  of 
the  state.  It  is  no  reflection  on  the 
value  of  the  Granite  Monthly's  poll 
that  at  the  March  elections  one  of  the 
five  most  distinguished  citizens  got 
beaten  by  Frank  Challis.  A  prophet 
is  not  without  honor,  save  in  his  own 
country.  Socrates  was  ostrasized 
from  his  own  city. 

We  find,  however,  that  a  number  of 
the  faithful  readers  of  The  Granite 
Monthly  felt  that  in  the  determination 
of  the  identity  of  the  five  best  citizens, 
only  half  of  the  job  had  been  done. 
The  question  arose.  Who  are  the  five 
worst   citizens? 

Naturally,  the  selection  of  the  most 
undesirable  citizens  is  a  much  more 
difficult  task  than  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished. There  is  more  competi- 
tion. But  after  eliminating  the  chaflf 
from  the  wheat  and  a  careful  straw 
vote  of  the  several  elements  in  our 
state,    including    the    proletariat,    the 


bourgoisie,  the  uplifters  and  the  sub- 
merged tenth,  it  appears  that  the  fol- 
lowing well-known  citizens  are  re- 
garded as  absolutely  the  five  worst. 

1.  Mrs.  Harry  Slanderslip.  This 
ladv  is  well  known  in  social  circles 
and  has  given  many  current  events 
talks  before  the  Mothers'  Club.  She 
has  a  friend  who  is  on  the  inside  at 
Washington  and  is  posted  on  most  of 
the  news  that  the  newspapers  do  not 
dare  to  print.  At  the  last  meeting  of 
the  club  she  announced  the  intelli- 
gence that  one  of  our  members  of 
Congress  has  a  nephew  who,  before 
the  war,  was  on  the  road  selling  tea- 
pots for  a  crockery  concern.  She  se- 
cured this  information  direct  from 
another  drummer  whose  divorced  wife 
is  a  cousin  of  a  school  teacher  w^ho 
once  applied  for  a  job  in  Hart's  Lo- 
cation. 

2.  Prof.  Julius  Calamity  Howler. 
Professor  Howler  ran  a  close  second 
on  the  poll  to  Mrs,  Slanderslip.  The 
professor  is  known  throughout  the 
state  as  the  man  who  can  talk  the 
loudest  and  say  the  least  of  any  man 
on  the  faculty.  He  has  written  sev- 
eral papers,  one  on  "The  Decline  of 
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New  Hampshire"  and  another  on  ments  against  the  established  order. 
"Why  the  State  Is  Going  to  the  He  believes  that  .some  men  are  de- 
Dogs."  He  can  prove  by  government  scended  from  monkeys  but  is  by  no 
statistics  that  it  is  but  a  matter  of  a  means  prepared  to  concede  that  all  of 
few  months  when  the  Amoskeag  mills  them  are.  He  has  therefore  with- 
will  be  located  in  South  Carolina,  the  drawn  his  support  from  both  the 
Boston  and  Maine  railroad  will  be  in  Orthodox  and  the  Liberal  wings  of 
South  Africa  and  the  White  Moun-  the  church  and  stands  ready  to  unite 
tains  will  be  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  with  others  in  a  new  church  founded 
Economic  conditions,  says  the  pro-  along  right  lines.  He  is  against  the 
fessor,  coupled  with  the  failure  of  our  Republican  party  because  of  too  much 
people  to  develop  their  natural  re-  oil  and  the  Democrats,  he  says,  do 
sources,  make  it  impossible  for  civi-  not  have  oil  enough.  He  favors  a 
lization  to  continue  up  in  this  corner  third  party  which  shall  stand  for  the 
of  the  country  where  we  are  .so  far  people.  The  Soviet  form  of  govern- 
away  from  everything.  ment    he    advocates    for    New    Hamp- 

3.  Ralph  Rheostat.  Ralph  is  one  shire  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
of  the  most  progressive  young  men  but  careful  study  of  Bolshevist  con- 
in  New  Hampshire  and  has  lately  ditions  has  convinced  him  that  what 
taken  up  radio.  Last  night  he  got  they  need  over  in  Moscow  is  the  New 
Quart  City,  Michigan,  on  a  three-tube  England  town  meeting  with  a  three- 
set.     The  night  before  he  got  Cherry  year  term  for  selectman. 

Valley,    Vermont,    on    a    super-hetero-  5.     Fifth  and  last  on  the  poll,  barely 

dyne.       The  night  before  he   got  Hun-  winning  over   a  field   of  worst-citizen 

gary  just  by   sticking  his  head   into  the  competitors,  is  John  Calhoun  Gallout, 

pantry.          He      has      been      able      this  who  was  a  member  of  the  New  Hamp- 

spring  to  get  most  everything  on  his  shire   Senate   in   1888,  the  year  of  the 

antenna    except    a    job.     His    mother,  big  snow  storm.     Mr.  Gallout  is  prom- 

however,    ha.s    a    splendid    position    in  inent  as  a  speaker  in  every  public  con- 

the    bank,    washing    the    stairs    down  vention  or  assemblage  where  the  pre- 

during  the  night.     If  he   continues  to  siding     officer     will     recognize     him. 

develop    along   scientific    and   progres-  He  is  an   orator   of   the  old  school  and 

sive  lines,  it  is  the  intention  of  Ralph's  a  stout  defender  of  the  Declaration  of 

friends  to  bring  him  forward  this  fall  Independence.        He    claim.s    that    the 

as    a    candidate    for   the    New    Hamp-  first  step  back  to  normalcy  should  be 

shire  Legislature.     It  is  believed  that  a  repeal  of  the  last  three  amendments 

he  can  develop  some  apparatus  event-  to   the  Constitution  and   a   restoration 

ually   that  will  get  an   amendment  to  of  the  working  men's  clubs  with  saw- 

the   constitution   to   remove   the   word  dust  on  the  floor.     He  and  Mrs.  Gall- 

"proportional."  out    have    no    children,    but    they    are 

4.  Honorable  Harrison  Huff.  Mr.  firmly  convinced  that  the  Little  Red 
Hufif's  splendid  support  in  this  con-  Schoolhouse  is  the  proper  thing  for 
test  comes  from  his  activity  in  the  the  rising  generation.  "If  it  was  good 
great  struggle  between  the  Funda-  enough  for  Daniel  Webster,  why  ain't 
mentalists  and  the  Darwinians,  as  it  good  enough  for  the  kids  today?" 
well    as    in    all    public    spirited    move-  is  the  way  he  expresses  it. 


THE  GHOST 

By  Alice  D.  O.  Greenwood 


Come  look  in   my  mirror  here  and  see 
This   ghost   that's  always    confronting  me, 

This   little   old  woman   whose  faded   eyes 
Gaze  into  my  own  in  mild   surprise. 

I  placed  a  rose  in  my  hair  to-day 
'She  did  the  same  though  her  locks  are  gray. 

She's    always    looking   at   me   just    so, 

As  though  she  were  someone  I  ought  to  know. 
For  the  life  of  me  though  I  can  not  place, 


Her  hair  was  brown  and  her  cheeks   were 
red. 
What    pretty   dresses   she    used    to   wear, 
A  rose  at  her  belt  and  one  in  her  hair. 

And    she    always    smiled   when    I    bowed    or 
spoke, 
Seemed  taking  life  as  a  royal   joke. 
Alas!    she's    gone,    and    in    her    place. 
This    little    old    woman    witli    wrinkled    face. 


That  thin  gray  hair,  and  that  wrinkled  face. 
And   yet   somehow  when   I  see  her  there 
She    reminds    me    of    someone    I've    seen 
somewhere. 

But  its   only  a  little  while  ago. 

Surely  not  more  than  a  year  or  so. 
Since   a   young   girl    came   and    went    in    her 
stead, 


Who  are  you,   I   say,   that   stand  and   stare. 
When  I  powder  my  face,  and  frizz  my  hair? 
Who   are   you   that    thrusts   your   face   be- 
tween 
My  own   and   that   girlish   face,   once   seen? 

Answer  I  pray  you,  and  speak   the  truth. 
She    says    I'm    the    ghost    of   your    vanished 
youth. 


EDITORIAL 


THE  other  day,  being  obliged  to  wait 
for  a  car  in  a  heavy  snow  storm,  we 
took  refuge  beneath  the  awning  of  a 
nearby  store,  and  whiled  away  the  time 
with  the  rather  feminine  occupation  of 
gazing  in  to  the  show  window.  We  saw 
exhibited  there  a  large  number  of  ob- 
long boxes  filled  with  little  domino  like 
counters,  white  in  color,  and  decorated 
with  quaint  flower  like  figures  of  orien- 
tal design.  In  other  words,  the  window 
was  filled  with  that  present  day  fad 
"Mah  Jongg." 

Languidly  we  gazed  out  through  the 
falling  snow  with  our  thoughts  center- 
ing idly  upon  the  objects  we  had  just 
noticed.  We  recalled  the  first  time  we 
had  seen  a  Mah  Jongg  set,  then  some- 
thing of  a  curiosity.  We  thought  of  how 
the  craze  had  gradually  spread  until  it 
began  to  attack  some  of  our  best  friends 
and  dragged  them  into  that  heartless  ob- 
livion of  a  person  devoted  to  a  hobby. 
We  conjectured  in  our  mind  as  to  the 
future  of  the  game,  trying  to  picture  its 
introduction  into  some  circles  which  are 
still  unoontaminated  and  loyal  to  the 
old  standby's  of  poker  and  bridge.  And 
then  gradually  the  dreamily  drifting 
snowflakes  began  to  take  form  before 
our  eyes  and  we  saw  a  vision 

It  was  during  the  Legislature  of  1925 
that  that  veteran  Legislatress  and  crusa- 
der, Mrs.  Bartlett  of  Raymond,  decided 
to  bring  about  a  reform  in  the  basement 
of  the  State  House.  Only  two  years 
before  Mrs.  Bartlett  had  fearlessly 
bearded  stern  old  Admiral  Murdock  be- 
fore the  public  health  committee  and 
recommended  to  him  sulphur  and  molas- 
ses as  a  cure  for  ill  temper.  With  the 
same  dauntless  courage  she  now  des- 
cended to  the  State  House  basement  with 
several  sets  of  Mah  Jongg  beneath  each 
arm.  She  found  there  the  usual  cortege 
of  politicians  gathered  about  the  card 
tables  with  that  basement  bonhomme 
which  knows  no  party  lines.  Bursting 
in  upon  them  she  resolutely  swept  the 
cards  and  counters   from  the  tables  and 


deposited  upon  each,  one  of  her  oblong 
boxes  with  a  deftness  which  left  them 
dazed  and  speechless.  Then  carefully 
inverting  one  box  and  pouring  the  shiny 
counters  upon  the  table,  she  cooly  in- 
formed them  that  the  many  years'  regime 
of  vulgar  card  games  which  had  pre- 
vailed in  the  basement  was  now  at  an 
end,  and  that  she  was  about  to  teach 
them  the  noble  game  of  Mah  Jongg. 

It  is  doubtful  how  the  grizzled  poli- 
ticians would  have  received  this  final  in- 
vasion of  woman  into  the  citadel  of  poli- 
tics had  not  handsome  Bill  Price,  the 
carefully  groomed  scion  of  Lisbon,  risen 
to  the  occasion,  and  with  a  courtly  bow 
and  an  unadulterated  gall,  signified  the 
gratification  of  the  entire  group  at  her 
kind  ofifer.  The  first  awkwardness  hav- 
ing been  bridged  over  by  the  ever  ready 
Bill,  Mrs.  Bartlett  proceeded  to  explain 
the  workings  of  the  new  game. 


"The  counters  with  which  we  play  are 
called  'tiles,'  said  she,  "and  are  arranged 
about  the  table  in  a  square,  making  a 
solid  wall." 

Some  delay  was  caused  at  this  point 
by  the  withdrawal  of  Ben  Couch  and 
Merrill  Shurtleff  whose  instincts  as  law- 
yers and  lobbyists  revolted  at  the  idea  of 
a  game  composed  of  a  solid  wall  with  no 
loop  holes.  Their  discourteous  with- 
drawal, however,  was  made  up  by  the 
added  interest  of  Olin  Chase,  who  at  the 
mention  of  "tiles,"  began  to  glance  at 
the  floor  and  raise  his  right  foot  dream- 
ily as  if  seeking  an  invisible  railing. 


"In  Mah  Jongg,"  continued  Mrs. 
Bartlett,  "we  have  three  suits  instead  of 
four,  which  you  have  in  the  filthy  card 
games.  These  suits  are  called  'bamboos, 
characters,  and  circles.'  There  are  nine 
of  each." 

At  this  remark  Jim  Lyford  began  to 
show  some  interest  in  the  game,  stating 
that  his  long  suit  would  be  'characters' 
as  he  had  many  times  been  able  to  as- 
sume   more    than    nine    in    the   political 
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game,  but  that  he  would  leave  the  "bam- 
boos" to  his  friend,  Ray  Stevens,  who 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  length  of 
trout  in  Grafton  County. 

The  self  appointed  teacher  then  in- 
formed them  that  in  this  game  there 
were  four  winds, — North,  South,  East 
and  West — and  that  each  player  imper- 
sonated one  wind,  the  selection  being 
made  by  a  throw  of  the  dice.  This  step 
was  carried  out  with  some  difficulty  be- 
cause Bill  Callahan  of  Keene  who  at- 
tempted to  throw  the  dice  was  so  accus- 
tomed to  violent  gesticulations  that  he 
knocked  over  the  wall  of  tiles,  but  the 
difficulty  was  solved  by  Senator  Cou- 
lombe  of  Berlin  who  handled  the  dice 
quite  skilfully  even  within  the  confines  of 
the  wall. 


The  game  began  to  progress  quite 
rapidly  at  this  point  for  all  the  politicians 
were  well  equipped  to  play  the  part  of 
"winds,"  be  they  North,  South,  East  or 
West,  and  to  change  at  will.  But  when 
George  Duncan  began  to  talk  single  tax, 
and  Ora  Craig  state  politics,  the  wind  be- 
came so  strong  that  it  was  hard  to  keep 
the  tiles  on  the  table.  Following  this  one 
of  the  players  used  the  term  "rubber 
duck"  and  the  game  had  to  be  called  ofif 
while  explanations  were  made  to  a  by- 
stander, ex-Governor  John  Bartlett,  who 


thought  that  he  had  said,  "lame  duck." 
Just  at  this  point  the  Hon.  Wesley 
Adams  suddenly  shouted  "pung,"  but 
when  Mrs.  Bartlett  called  for  him  to 
show  his  counters,  explaining  that 
"pung"  meant  three  of  a  kind,  he  with- 
drew his  statement  in  some  confusion, 
explaining  that  he  was  watching  two 
state  senators  and  a  bootlegger  who  hap- 
pened to  be  coming  through  the  door 
when  he  spoke. 


By  this  time  the  game  was  nearing  its 
end,  and  each  player  was  striving  des- 
perately to  match  up  his  hand  in  order 
that  he  might  cry,  "Mah  Jongg,"  signi- 
fying that  he  had  won.  When  it  was 
known  that  a  hand  of  "heavenly  twins" 
would  count  its  owner  double  some  jeal- 
ous glances  were  cast  at  Jim  Lyford 
and  Ray  Stevens,  the  "gold  brick  twins" 
of  a  session  before.  The  excitement  was 
now  intense.  Captain  John  G.  Winant 
had  skilfully  and  laboriously  succeeded 
in  matching  his  hand,  but  while  he  was 
trying  to  think  of  what  he  was  to  say 
to  indicate  the  fact,  the  door  opened  and 
George  H.  Moses,  a  cigarette  between 
his  lips,  strolled  nonchalantly  in,  calmly 
extracted  a  carefully  matched  hand  from 
his  coat  sleeve,  laid  it  upon  the  table,  and 
in  a  slightly  bored  toine,  said,  "Mah 
Jongg." 


PROHIBITION 

That  constant  bone  of  contention  will  be  the  special  topic  of  the 

May  issue  of  the  Granite  Monthly. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  CONTEST 

his  greatest  ambition,  which  is  so 
unique  as  to  focus  the  attention  of  his 
readers.  Miss  Dorothy  Gilkerson 
writes  on  "My  Most  ThrilHng  Ad- 
venture" and  has  a  rather  cleverly 
thought  out  plot  for  her  story.  All 
these  manu.scripts  will  appear  in  the 
pages  of  the  Granite  Monthly. 

Much  could  be  said  concerning  the 
other  manuscripts  submitted.  They 
were  sixty-three  in  number.  Twenty-two 
students,  sixteen  girls  and  six  boys, 
wrote  on  "Why  New  Hampshire  Ap- 
peals to  me."  Six  students,  five  girls 
and  one  boy.  wrote  on  "My  Most  Thrill- 
ing Adventure ;"  two  girls  and  one  boy 
wrote  on  "My  Greatest  Ambition." 
These  were  the  three  subjects  suggested 
by  the  Granite  Monthly.  In  addition 
to  these,  thirty-two  pupils,  including  six- 
teen girls  and  sixteen  boys,  wrote  on  vari- 
ous topics  of  their  own  choosing.  In 
other  words,  thirty-nine  girls  and  twenty- 
four  boys  participated  in  the  contest. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  state 
magazine,  the  explanations  of  "Why 
New  Hampshire  Appeals  to  Me" 
were  most  interesting.  There  was 
a  great  unanimity  in  these.  They  all 
mentioned  New  Hampshire's  history 
and  fine  traditions,  her  great  men,  but 
most  of  all,  they  spoke  of  her  scenery, 
and  almost  every  manuscript  was  de- 
voted largely  to  an  enthusiastic  de- 
scription of  New  Hampshire's  lakes, 
brooks,  rivers,  mountains,  the  win- 
ter sports  and  the  bracing  air,  and 
not  a  few  describe  the  charm  of  our 
New  Hampshire  homes  in  winter ;  the 
soft  glow  from  the  windows  on  the 
snow  on  winter  nights ;  the  roaring 
fire  in  our  New  England  homes. 
Many  mentioned  her  industrial  and 
agricultural  opportunities,  but  on  the 
whole  the  boys  and  girls  seem  to  feel 
that  the  great  advantages  of  New 
Hampshire  are  her  beautiful  scenery, 
her  climate,  her  educational  oppor- 
tunities, her  people  and  her  home  life. 


N  Being  Oneself"  is  the  title 
of  the  winning  manuscript  in 
the  Granite  Monthly  con- 
test among  High  School  pupils  in  the 
state.  Miss  Margaret  Jean  Mac- 
Gregor  of  the  Manchester  High 
School  was  the  author  of  this  essay. 
The  originality  of  her  thought  and 
the  concise  clarity  with  which  she  ex- 
pressed it  won  the  decision  of  the 
judges,  Mr.  Harlan  C.  Pearson,  form- 
er editor  of  the  Granite  Monthly; 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Harriman,  prominent  in 
New  Hampshire  education ;  and  the 
present  editor  of  the  Granite 
Monthly. 

Miss  Lucille  Whipple  of  Milford 
High  School  won  the  second  prize 
with  a  beautiful  description  written 
under  the  caption,  "Why  New  Hamp- 
shire Appeals  to  Me."  Her  contribu- 
tion was  considered  the  best  among 
twenty-two  written  upon  the  same 
subject. 

The  inferior  sex  was  recognized  in 
the  awarding  of  the  third  prize,  for  it 
goes  to  Gordon  F.  Palmer  of  Laconia 
High  School.  Mr.  Palmer's  contribu- 
tion was  a  true  narrative  of  a  histori- 
cal nature,  entitled,  "A  Home  that 
Journeyed   Far." 

Honorable  mention  is  made  of 
Themia  Apostal  of  the  Walker  School, 
Concord,  Earl  C.  Knowlton,  Concord 
High  School,  and  Miss  Dorothy  A. 
Gilkerson  of  Franklin  High  School. 
Themia  Apostal  writes  on  "My  Com- 
ing to  America,"  a  true  account  of 
his  journey  from  Albania.  He  is  six- 
teen, has  been  in  this  country  three 
and  a  half  years,  has  learned  English, 
and  reached  the  first  year  of  Junior 
High  School.  His  account  of  his 
journey  to  America  is  well  written 
and  would  be  worthy  of  commenda- 
tion if  it  had  been  produced  by  a  boy 
who  had  lived  here  all  his  life  and  had 
the  advantage  of  writing  in  his  native 
tongue.     Earl  C.  Knowlton  writes  of 
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Moses 

Moses  was  elected  to  stay  at  home. 
We  cannot  help  feeling  sorry.  Moses 
would  have  been  a  valuable  member  of 
the  Republican  National  convention 
which  is  going  to  nominate  Coolidge 
and  draft  the  party  platform.  Moses 
wanted  to  go  to  the  convention ;  other- 
wise he  would  not  have  allowed  his  name 
to  be  printed   on   the   ballot. 

He  was  badly  defeated  because  he 
did  not  rightly  read  the  temper  of  the 
people  of  the  state.  No  one  believes  for 
a  moment  that  Mr.  Moses'  idea  that 
he  should  go  as  an  unpledged  delegate 
was  a  deep  seated  conviction.  He 
wanted  to  test  his  strength  and  it  is 
possible  now  that  he  wishes  he  had  not 
been  so  obstinate  and  cocksure  that  he 
could  go  to  the  convention  on  his  own 
terms.  Sometimes  voters  have  long 
memories  and  fail  to  forgive.  Perhaps 
he  thought  they  had  both  forgotten  and 
forgiven,    but   apparently   they   had   not. 

It  is  surpprising  how  the  voters  in 
even  the  smallest  hamlets  in  the  State 
remembered  and  would  neither  forget 
nor  forgive.  All  this  may  have  a  bene- 
ficial result  and  the  lesson  taught  by 
Tuesday's  vote  may  be  a  wholesome 
one.  It  certainly  will  keep  George 
wondering  from  now  until  the  votes 
are  counted  after  the  election  in  1926. 

— Milford  Cabinet 


word  of  criticism.  The  voters  of  to-day 
are  an  independent  bunch,  but  they  can 
be  depended  upon  to  vote  a  reasonably 
straight  ticket  if  they  are  properly  treat- 
ed. But  when  you  tell  a  man  that  you 
"have  no  use  for  him,"  or  that  he  must 
do  exactly  as  you  wish  him  to  or  get  out, 
you  must  not  be  disappointed  if  he  gets 
out.  And  then  the  party  loses  votes,  be- 
cause he  does  not  usually  get  out  alone. 
We  do  not  expect  every  man  to  think  ex- 
actly as  does  his  neighbor.  A  man  may 
criticise  a  nominee,  and  yet  vote  for 
him.  But  if  you  tell  him  to  keep  his 
mouth  shut,  you  will  find  that  he  will 
talk  the  more.  — Journal  Transcript 


Mentally,  at  least,  Senator  Moses 
will  join  the  presidential  prim- 
ary law  with  the  prohibition  law  as 
"jackass  statutes." 

— Concord  Monitor-Patriot 


As  the  electricity  wavered,  Tues- 
day evening,  at  the  polling  places, 
and  then  expired  altogether,  the  oft 
repeated  but  unanswered  query  was 
suggested  again :  "Where  was  Moses 
when  the  light  went  out?" 

— Rochester  Courier 


If  the  friends  of  George  H.  Moses  cut 
the  men  on  the  Republican  ticket  of  del- 
egates to  the  republican  national  con- 
vention, and  vote  only  for  the  women 
and  Mr.  Moses,  how  much  better  are 
they  than  the  so  called  Progressives  who 
make  selection  other  than  that  chosen 
for  the  regular  party  ticket?  It  is  most 
certainly  a  mistake  if  they  do  this.  And 
if  the  leaders  want  to  bring  back  the 
state  of  New  Hampshire  into  the  Repub- 
lican column  they  must  quit  reading  out 
of   the  party  every  voter  who  ofifers  a 


It  is  safe  to  conclude  that  "Tom- 
my Carens"  knows  a  little  more 
about  what  was  "seething  under  the 
surface"  in  New  Hampshire  than  he 
did  when  he  wrote  that  article  for  the 
Granite  Monthly.   - — Monadnock    Breeze 


Oil 

How  long  has  this  country  got  to 
stand  for  the  ridiculous  stuff  which 
is  being  sent  out  from  Washington? 
A  witness  from  Chicago  tells  a  story. 
Asked  if  he  knows  this  of  his  own 
knowledge  he  admits  that  he  does 
not.  Asked  if  it  was  told  him  by 
anyone  who  actually  did  know  it,  and 
he  admits  that  it  was  not.     That  it  was 
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only  street  rumors.  The  disreputable 
woman  witness  wlio  has  testified  sev- 
eral times  before  the  senatorial  com- 
mittee investigating  Attorney  General 
Daugherty  Saturday  gave  a  mess  of 
"hearsay"  guff.  She  had  no  facts 
with  which  to  back  up  her  statements. 
And  the  dignified  senatorial  com- 
mittee listened  to  this  for  three  hours. 
The  country  is  surfeited  with  these 
lies !  And  the  Con<.j;ressional  Record 
is  broadcasting  them  with  the  aid  of 
the  daily  press,  to  the  four  corners 
of  the  world.  Is  that  what  we  send 
men  to  Washington  for?  The  twaddle 
given  in  as  "evidence''  would  dis- 
grace the  worst  band  of  scandal  mon- 
gers ever  gathered  together.  It  is 
time  the  better  class  of  men  in  the 
Senate  awoke  to  a  realization  of  what 
they  are  doing,  or  aiding  in  doing. 

■ — Franklin  Journal 


Well  Said 

A  drunken  automobile  driver  in 
Franklin  the  other  day  received  a  sen- 
tence of  60  days  in  the  house  of  cor- 
rection. Had  it  not  been  for  his 
youth  the  judge  would  have  given  jail 
sentence.  A  few  such  sentences  as 
this  would  assist  in  freeing  our  high- 
ways from  such  menaces. 

— Bristol  Enter  prise 


Challis  for  Governor 

The  main  question  now  is  did  Major 
Knox  or  Capt.  Winant  gain  by  the  re- 
cent presidential  primary  in  their  as- 
spiration  for  the  governorship,  and  if 
so,  which  gained  the  most?  Maybe  a 
dark  horse  was  born.  Capt.  Challis 
has  become   a   surprise    individual. 

— Laconia  Nezvs  &  Critic 


In  commenting  on  the  possible 
candidacy  of  Capt.  Frank  H.  Challis 
for  governor,  the  Laconia  News  and 
Critic  says :  "As  we  did  not  vote  for 
Frank  in  this  late  engagement,  we 
should  not  view  the  candidacy  with 
enthusiasm ;    but    those    who    put    him 


in,  lifted  him  and  put  a  new  song 
in  his  mouth,  we  shall  expect  would 
turn  to  help  the  candidacy  with  con- 
siderable vigor."  Well,  we  marked  Mr. 
Challis's  name  at  the  [)rimary,  but  we 
did  so,  reckoning  that  we  were  voting 
for  Calvin  Coolidge  and  not  for  Frank 
H.  Challis.  — Rochester  Courier 


Those  Slickers  Are  Smart 

With  splendid  forethought  the 
Travelers'  Aid  Society  is  sending  out 
caution  to  the  unsophisticated  Democrats 
who  expect  to  dare  the  perils  of  New 
York  at  the  next  National  Convention. 
Fear  has  been  general  that  some  guile- 
less delegates  might  be  lured  into  some 
high-priced  roof  garden.  But  the  Trav- 
elers' Aid  has  come  to  the  rescue.  Warn- 
ings are  being  sent  to  all  the  prospective 
delegates. 

"Don't  forget  your  wife,"  reads  one 
salutary  bit  of  advice. 

It  is  hoped  that  each  delegate  will  tie  a 
red  string  around  his  second  half  to  re- 
mind him  of  his  better  half. 

"Don't  forget  your  wits,"  is  another 
caution. 

Wits  lost  in  New  York  can  not  be  re- 
covered. 

Don't  forget  your  round-trip  ticket," 
is  another  suggestion. 

"Visitors  should  not  become  excited 
because  of  the  size  or  strangeness  of  the 
place,"  continues  the  warning  bulletin. 
"They  must  keep  their  heads,  for  to  lose 
them  leads  to  the  very  pitfalls  which 
they  wish  most  to  avoid.  The  effusive 
stranger  who  volunteers  information  is 
dangerous.  Don't  take  everything  for 
granted.  Don't  gamble  with  strangers, 
and  remember  that  conversation  in  hotel 
lobbies  is  public  property  and  may  be 
used  in  attempts  to  trap  you  Ijefore  you 
leave  town." 

After  such  wholesome  advice,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  any  wary  Democrat  can 
be  led  astray  in  the  great  big  wicked  city. 
But  you  can  never  tell.  Those  slickers 
down  there  are  smart. 

— Laconia  Democrat 
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MOISE  VERRETTE 

Moise  Verrette,  a  former  member  of  the 
governor's  council  and  for  four  years  mayor 
of  Manchester,  was  born  in  Stanfield,  P.  Q., 
67  years  ago.  He  died  in  Manchester,  March 
25,  1924. 

The  political  career  of  Mr.  Verrette  was 
unique.  Without  training  of  any  kind  in  pub- 
lic  affairs   he   was   drafted   by   the   Democratic 


tration,     however,     were    pkasant    throughout 
his   term   of   service. 

In  1918,  Mr.  Verrette  was  nominated  for 
mayor  of  Manchester  to  succeed  Harry  W. 
Spaulding,  Republican,  was  elected  by  a  large 
majority  and  again  established  a  precedent  by 
holding  the  offices  of  councilor  and  mayor 
simultaneously.  In  his  second  term  he  was 
ill  a  great  deal  of  the  time,  and  when  he  left 


party  in  1917,  to  be  its  candidate  for  a  mem- 
ber of  the  governor's  council.  He  was  elect- 
ed by  a  large  majority  under  the  slogan  "a 
business  man's  candidate."  He  was  the  first 
French  citizen  to  become  a  member  of  the 
council  in  this  state.  In  the  council  he  was 
the  minority  member  with  four  Republican 
colleagues  and  a  Republican  governor,  Henry 
W.    Keyes.     His    relations    with    the    adminis- 


the  office  he  was  broken  in  health. 

Mr.  Verrette's  survivors  are  his  widow 
Mrs.  Virginie  P.  Verrette,  and  his  sons,  Ver- 
gile  M.  Verrette,  who  was  his_  father's  sec- 
retary during  his  mayoralty;  Lionel  G.  Ver- 
rette ;  Avite  J.  Verrette,  a  veteran  of  the 
World  War;  Armand  L.  Verrette  and  the 
Rev.  Adrien  Verrette,  one  of  the  priests  of 
St.   George  French   Catholic  parish. 


MAJOR  SAMUEL  SLADE  PIPER 
Died,    in    Manchester,    February    19,    Major 

Samuel     Slade     Piper,     in     the     eighty-fourth 

year  of  his  age. 

Major  Piper  was  a  Civil  War  veteran  with 

a    distinguished    record    and    for    over    thirty 

years  was  commander   of  the  old  First  Light 


Battery.  He  was  for  many  years  a  prominent 
business  man  of  Manchester  and  was  the  first 
postmaster  to  occupy  the  present  federal  build- 
ing in  that  city.  He  was  appointed  postmas- 
ter April  19,  1890.  and  assumed  office,  May  11, 
1890.  The  removal  to  the  then  new  building 
at  the  corner  of  Chestnut  and  Hanover  strrets 
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took  effect  on  Saturday  night,  January  31, 
1891,  and  the  postal  force  was  ready  for  busi- 
ness the  following  Sunday.  Major  Piper 
proved  a  good  postmaster  and  was  much  liked 
by   the   staffs  under  him. 

Major  Piper  was  born  in  Lyme  in  1840,  the 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Piper.  He  went 
to  Manchester  in  1850  and  was  employed  for 
some  time  in  the  old  Manchester  Print  Works 
and    later    in    the    Amoskeag    mills. 

In  August,  1861,  only  seven  months  after 
his  marriage  to  Harriet  Cahoon  Porter  of 
Manchester,  Major  Piper  enlisted  in  the  Civil 
War.  He  and  his  brother  entered  the  state 
service  in  the  First  Light  Battery  of  New 
Hampshire,  which  was  mustered  into  service 
of  the  government  on  September  26,  1861. 
The  Major  first  received  the  appointment  of 
sergeant  of  the  Fourth  Section,  gun  detach- 
ment, served  three  years  and  was  mustered 
out  September  25,  1864.  He  engaged  in  a  large 
number   of   important  battles. 

In  January,  1865,  Major  Piper  returned  to 
the  army  and  was  stationed  in  the  quarter- 
master's department  in  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley and  later  in  the  quartermaster's  depart 
ment  at  City  Point,  Va.,  serving  in  that  de- 
partment   when    Lee    surrendered. 

In  1867,  at  the  request  of  Gov.  Frederick 
Smythe,  Major  Piper  reorganized  the  war 
battery  and  was  its  commander,  while  in  the 
state  service,   for  32  years. 

In  1877-78  the  Major  served  his  ward  in  the 
State  Legislature  and  was  clerk  of  the  com- 
mittee on  military  affairs,  which  revised  the 
New    Hampshire    militia   laws. 


JUDGE   JOHN    W.    ROWELL 

Judge  John  W.  Rowell,  aged  88  years,  the 
first  chief  justice  of  Vermont,  died  at  his 
home   in    Randolph,   Vt.,   February    13,    1924. 

Mr.  Rowell  was  born  in  Lebanon,  June  9, 
1835.  At  an  early  age  he  removed  to  Ver- 
mont and  attended  the  common  schools  and 
prepared  for  college  in  Randolph.  He  re- 
ceived the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  from 
the  University  of  Vermont  in  1893  and  the 
same  degree  from  Middlebury  in  1913.  He 
wrote  the   Constitutional  Historv   of   Vermont. 


DR.  EUGENE  A.  WASON 
Dr.     Eugene    A.    Wason     of     Mil  ford    died 
February   28,    following   a   long   illness. 

Dr  Wason  was  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War, 
past  commander  of  the  State  G.  A.  R.,  a 
graduate  of  the  Dartmouth  Medical  school 
and  for  many  years  a  leading  physician.  He 
was  affiliated  with  the  Masonic  order  and 
Masons  conducted   his    funeral. 


FRANCIS  A.  PERRY 
Francis  A.  Perry,  the  oldest  male  resident 
of  Keene,  three  times  mayor  of  the  city  and 
for  many  years  superintendent  of  the  rail- 
road construction  and  repv^ir  'shops  ithere ; 
d=ed  February  19,  1924.  Had  he  lived  until 
the  twenty-second  of  the  month  he  would 
have  been   ninety-five  years  of  age. 

While    a    representative    to    the    Legislature 
he  was  chosen  as  a  member  of  the  governor's 


party  to  attend  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago. 
He  had  been  a  resident  of  Keene  since  1853. 
Air.  Perry  was  born  in  Wolfeboro,  Febru- 
ary 21,  1829.  His  early  days  were  passed  in 
Wolfeboro  and  Ossiipee.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  the  only  surviving  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  Keene  Lodge  of  the  Temple,  A.  F. 
and    A.    M. 


LILLA  INGALLS  FELCH 
Lilla     Ingalls    Fekh    of     Sunapee,    wife    of 
Albert    D.    Felch,    was    born    in    East    Temple- 
ton,   Mass.,  August   17,  1858.     She  died   March 
9,    1924. 

Mrs.  Felch  was  educated  in  the  schools  of 
her  native  town  and  later  graduated  from 
the  Massachusetts  Normal  school  in  Worces- 
ter. She  was  for  several  years  a  successful 
teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city.  Her 
marriage  to  Mr.  Felch  occurred  in  1888.  She 
was  a  valued  member  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church  in  Sunapee  and  from  that 
church  her   funeral  was  held  on   March  12. 


GEORGE   H.   FAMES,   SR. 

George  H.  Eames,  Sr.,  former  mayor  of 
Keene   died    February    18th,    1924. 

Mr.  Eames  was  born  in  Swanzey,  May  25, 
1S74,  a  son  of  Henry  and  Eliza  Ann  (Brown) 
Eames.  He  had  lived  in  Keene  since  1870. 
He  worked  as  clerk  in  the  stores  in  Keene  a 
lew  years  and  later,  with  Loren  W.  Towne, 
built  a  store  for  wholesale  and  retail  selling 
of  grain,  and  the  store  is  now  known  as  G. 
H.  Eames  and  Son.  In  1883,  Mr.  Eames 
built  a  grain  mill  for  grinding  at  Ashuelot, 
which  was  later  sold. 


WILLIAM  P.  OILMAN 

William  P.  Oilman,  one  of  the  best  known 
Grand  Army  men  in  Franklin,  died  at  his 
home  on  Summ'it  street,  March  16,  1924.  He 
was  seventy-six  years  old  on  May  20  of  last 
year.  He  was  born  in  Bristol,  a  son  of  Wig- 
gin  and  Fanny  (Plummer)  Oilman.  He  en- 
lisled  in  the  second  company  of  the  First 
New  Hampshire  Cavalry  and  took  part  in 
many  engagements,  being  wounded  and  forced 
to  use  crutches  from  the  days  of  the  Civil 
War  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Oilman 
died  from  cerebral  hemorrhage  with  which 
lie  was  stricken.  He  was  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  George  F.  Sweatt  Post,  0.  A.  R.,  and 
had   been    commander  of    the   Post. 


FRED  PARSONS 
Fred  Parsons  died  March  16,  1924,  in 
Franklin.  Mr.  Parsons  was  fifty-three 
years  old  and  was  born  in  Colebrook.  He 
had  been  a  prominent  business  man  in  that 
town,  being  identified  with  the  lumber  busi- 
ness and  also  with  the  summer  hotel  busi- 
ness. For  several  years,  in  company  with  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Clara  Parsons,  he  operated  what 
was  known  as  the  Hampshire  Inn,  a  popular 
summer  resort  in  Columbia,  near  Colebrook 
Village,  and  situated  on  the  Parsons  farm, 
his  boyhood  home.  Previously  he  owned  and 
operated  a  summer  hotel  property  at  Dix- 
ville  Notch.  He  had  been  ill  for  a  year  or 
more. 
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THE  MONTH  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


No  Floods  or  Freshets 

THE  month  of  April,  1924,  in  New 
Hampshire  passed  without  the  usual 
floods  and  freshets  and  the  damage  to 
roads  and  bridges  done  by  the  advent  of 
spring  was  much  less  than  the  rule.  The 
season  was  late,  however,  and  the  first 
of  May  found  the  mountains,  even  in 
the  central  and  southern  parts  of  the  state, 
still  snow-covered.  By  that  date  the  ban 
on  heavy  traffic  had  been  lifted  from 
the  trunk  lines  and  state-aid  roads  ex- 
cept in  the  three  northern  counties  of 
the  state,  but  motorists  who  ventured 
off  the  hard  surface  highways  usually 
wished  they  hadn't. 

Fast  Day  Observance 

Fast  Day  was  not  observed  to  such 
an  extent  as  usual  for  the  opening  of 
the  baseball  season,  but  the  Scottish  Rite 
Masons,  assembled  at  Nashua,  made  it 
their  great  day  of  the  year,  as  for  a  long 
time  past,  and  the  various  county  Unions 
of  Christian  Endeavor  societies  held  their 
annual  meetings  in  various  sections  of 
the  state. 

At  Concord  the  day  was  very  inter- 
estingly celebrated  in  a  way  which  com- 
bined features  of  Fast  Day.  Arbor  Day 
and  Memorial  Day.  Under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Legion  400  trees  were 
planted  as  a  Memorial  Grove  from  the 
south   line   of   the    city   north   along   the 


Daniel  Webster  Highway.  Governor 
Brown,  Mayor  Flint  and  many  other 
state  and  city  officials  not  only  honored 
the  occasion  with  their  presence,  but  took 
active  part  in  the  real  work  of  the  day. 
A  fund  is  being  provided  for  the  care 
of  the  grove  and  the  replacement  of 
trees,  so  that  the  permanent  beauty  of 
this  World  War  memorial  may  be  as- 
sured. 

Arbor  Day 

In  his  proclamation  of  May  2  as  Ar- 
bor Day,  Governor  Brown  called  upon 
all  citizens  "to  take  thought  and  action 
for  the  protection,  preservation  and  ju- 
dicious utilization  of  what  remains  of 
New  Hampshire's  forest  cover;  to  in- 
crease the  health  and  wealth  that  come 
from  our  orchards  and  the  graceful 
beauty  and  grateful  shade  of  our  rural 
groves  and  roadside  trees." 

Especially,  the  Governor  asked  for 
observance  of  the  day  in  the  schools  of 
the  state  in  order  that  the  rising  gener- 
ation may  be  educated  for  the  action 
that  will  be  imperative  on  their  part  in 
the  years  to  come. 

Appointments  to  the  Bench 

In  state  history  the  month  probably 
will  be  remembered  longest  for  the 
nomination  by  the  Governor  and  unani- 
mous confirmation  by  the  Council  of  a 
new   chief   justice   of  the   state  superior 
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court,  Oliver  W.  Branch  of  Manches- 
ter, and  a  new  associate  justice,  Henri 
A.  Burque,  former  mayor  of  Nashua. 
Both  are  Democrats,  but,  as  stated,  the 
Republican  councilors  gave  their  ap- 
proval to  the  Governor's  choices. 

The  new  chief  justice  did  not  allow 
his  promotion  to  soften  his  heart,  for 
on  the  day  following  his  nomination  he 
sent  ten  men  to  prison  from  the  Merri- 
mack county  superior  court,  an  unpre- 
cedented number  for  one  sitting  of  the 
court  in  that  jurisdiction. 

Attempt  for  Pardon  of  Wren 

An  attempt  to  get  out  of  state  prison 
a   man   who    is    serving   a   life    sentence 
there  caused  a  near  sensation  at  the  cap- 
itol  during  the  month.     John  H.  Wren, 
found  guilty  by  a  Cheshire  county  jury 
in    1913,   on  circumstantial    evidence,   of 
having  killed  his   employer,   an  engineer 
on    railroad    construction,     was     recom- 
mended to  the  governor  and  council  for 
pardon  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
state  prison,   and   one   of  their   number. 
Levin  J.  Chase,  presented  the  case  to  the 
pardoning   body  in   a   manner    that   was 
severely  critical  of  former  Attorney  Gen- 
eral James  P.  Tuttle,  the  chief  prosecut- 
ing officer  at  the  time  of  Wren's  trial. 
Mr.   Tuttle  was  present  at  the   hearing 
and   reviewed    the   case   at   length,    after 
which  the  governor  and  council  took  the 
recommendation    of    the    trustees    under 
advisement. 

Dispute  Over  Manchester's 

Finance  Commission  Settled 

Another  instance  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  executive  and  judicial  depart- 
ments of  the  state  government  was  the 
opinion  rendered  at  its  April  term  by 
the  state  supreme  court  in  regard  to 
the  Manchester  finance  commission. 
The  court  held  that  it  was  the  intent  of 
the  legislative  act  to  have  members  of  the 
commission  serve  until  the  appointment 
and  confirmation  of  their  successors;  and 


that  the  acts  of  the  commission,  with 
only  two  of  its  three  members  sitting, 
are  valid.  The  interesting  result  is  that 
the  finances  of  the  city  of  Manchester 
are  in  Republican  control  until  the  com- 
mission act  is  repealed  or  until  the  Demo- 
crats elect  a  majority  of  the  executive 
council   as   well   as   the    Governor. 

G.  A.  R.  Encampment 

The  Department  of  New  Hampshire, 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  with  only 
a  few  hundred  now  left  out  of  its  many 
thousand  members,  held  its  annual  en- 
campment during  the  month  and  elected 
William  Blair  of  Gorham  as  its  com- 
mander. As  usual  it  was  visited  by  the 
national  commander-in-chief. 

New  Hampshire  Civic 
Association 

An  interesting  and  important  address 
of  the  month  was  given  before  the  New 
Hampshire  Civic  Federation  and  Con- 
cord Chamber  of  Commerce  by  Maurice 
L.  Cook,  director  of  the  "giant  power 
survey,"  who  told  what  the  share  of  this 
Section  of  the  coifnty  may  be  in  the 
super  plan  of  power  development. 

Campaign  for  Orphans'  Home 

The  end  of  the  month  saw  the  inaugu- 
ration of  a  campaign  to  raise  $125,000 
for  replacing  the  buildings  burned  a 
year  ago  at  the  New  Hampshire  Or- 
phans' Home,  Franklin. 

By  an  almost  unanimous  vote  the 
Concord  school  district  decided  to  ask 
the  next  legislature  for  an  increase  in 
the  district's  bond  limit  so  that  it  may 
proceed  with  a  greatly-needed  building 
program. 

Autos  and  Gas  Tax 

Prophecy  was  made  in  the  Bulletin  of 
the  state  highway  department  that  75,000 
automobiles  would  be  licensed  in  New 
Hampshire  this  year  and  that  the  re- 
ceipts from  the  tax  on  gasoline  would 
amount  to  $750,000.  — H.  C.  P 


SOME  FACTS  ABOUT 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

By  E.  W.  Butterfield 


Some  one  has  said  that  the  trouble  with  most  of  us  isn't  that  we 
don't  know  enough  but  that  we  know  too  much  that  isn't  so.  The 
following  frank  and  open  statement  of  facts  by  Commissioner  Butter- 
field  may  put  to  rest  some  of  the  fears  which  have  been  simmering 
in  the  minds  of  many  sincere  and  earnest  people. 

It  is  not  propaganda,  it  is  merely  a  summary  of  facts  which  we 
all  should  know. 


I 


N    our    state,    as    in    many    others,  in  the  parochial  schools  of  the  Roman 

this  is  a  period  of  social  and  reli-  Catholic    Church. 

mous  unrest,  a  period  when  in  our  The  fear  expressed  by  some  is  that 
anxiety    that    no    ill    shall    befall    the  the    parochial    schools    are    unpatriotic 
commonwealth   we   listen  with   appre-  and     so     dangerous.       The     fear     ex- 
hension    to    expressed    fears    and    we  pressed   by   others   is   that   the   public 
question  the  motives  and  practices  of  schools     are  irreligious.       I     wish    to 
all  who  diiTer  from   us.     This  fear  is  answer    the    questions    of    these    two 
an    expression    of    patriotism    and,    so  groups.                                  ,       ,       , 
far   as   it   indicates    solicitude    for   our  Are    the    parochial    schools    danger- 
state  and  nation,  it  is  commendable.  ous?     I  am  certain  that  they  are  not. 
From  conferences,  from  letters  and  Before   each   year   begins,   each   pn- 
from  reports  I  know  that  we  have  in  vate    elementary    school,    and    this    m- 
New     Hampshire     no     inconsiderable  eludes  all  parochial  schools,  must  se- 
number  of  serious  and  devoted  people  cure   official   approval   from   the    State 
who  fear  that  the  children  of  the  state  Board    of    Education.     In    its    applica- 
mav    through    school    influence    grow  tion    blank,    each    school    states    the 
into    irreligious    or    unpatriotic    man-  ground   for  the   app  ication   and   gives 
hood    and    womanhood.        Since    it    is  assurance    that   all    laws    of   the   state 
highly    important    that    we    know    the  will  be  complied  with.       The  records 
situation,    the    purpose    of   this    article  of  these  schools  are  kept  m  the  regular 
is     to     give     publicity     to     the     facts  school  register  of  the  state  and  at  the 
which  many   seem   to  desire.  end  of   the   y-j;,-^^  ^^f  .^^'.^^^^^ 
In   New   Hampshire   all   children   of  its   register  to  the  office  of  the   State 
required  age  are  in  school.     The  few  Board   of   Education   and   makes   such 
exceptions   are    those    who    have    phy-  statistical     reports     as     are     required^ 
sical      mental    or    moral     defects     suffi-  During  the  year  all  of  the  schools  are 
cieni    to    preclude    school    attendance,  inspected    by   a    deputy    comn^ssioner 
Last  year   in   the   elementary   schools,  from   the   state   educational   office   and 
that  is,  in  Grades  I  to  VIII,  we  had  the  local  truant  officers  have  the  same 
80,312     children.       Of     these,     58,475  responsibility    for    the    attendance    of 
w^re  in  public  schools.       20,633  were  children    m    the    private    schools    that 
in  Roman   Catholic   parochial   schools,  they  have  for  other  children. 
and    1  204    were    in    state    schools    or  A   visitor   to   these    c  assrooms   wi  1 
misceianeous  private  schools.     It  will  find  the  American  flag  displayed,  text- 
"adty  be  seen  that  72.8%  of  our  chil-  books    on    history  ^^^    -admg     w  th 
dren  of  elementary  school  attendance  the  stones  of  the  founders  o    our  re 
are   in   public  schools,   and  2S77o  are  public,    and    can    assertain    that    the 
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pupils  have  been  taught  our  national 
songs  and  are  familiar  with  the  ideals 
of  American  democracy.  He  will 
find  that  the  Roman  Catholic  people 
in  the  last  few  years  have  put  through 
a  building  program  which  has  brought 
to  thousands  of  pupils  convenient 
buildings  of  the  modern  type,  well 
arranged  and  with  .satisfactory  books 
and  equipment. 

The  teachers  are  sisters  or  broth- 
ers who  in  preparation  for  their  work 
have  completed  a  long  course  of  train- 
ing and  discipline.  This  training  is  in 
the  seminaries  of  the  orders  to  which 
they  belong.  In  general  they  are 
competent  teachers,  devoted  to  their 
work  and  conscientious  to  a  high  de- 
gree. 

The      Roman      Catholic      parochial 
schools      are      commonly     known     as 
Irish,    French    or    Polish    schools.     In 
the    Irish    schools,    the    English    lan- 
guage   alone    is    used,    except    that    in 
some    French   is   a  junior   high   school 
subject    in    preparation    for    the    work 
in  the  senior  high  .school  of  the  pub- 
lic school  system.    In  the  French  and 
Polish    schools,    English    is    the    lan- 
guage    of     the    school     administration 
and  the  language  in  which  all  of  the 
basal    subjects    of    the    program    are 
taught.     In    these    schools,    French    or 
Polish  i.s  taught  as  a  language  and  is 
used    in    religious    exercises    and    in- 
struction.    It    is,    I    believe,    very    de- 
sirable that  the  children  from  French 
and   Polish   families   be  given   the   op- 
portunity to  know  the  language  which 
their  parents  speak  and  to  appreciate 
the    history    and    racial    ideals    of    the 
people   who   gave   them   birth.        It   is 
even     more    important    that    through 
school  instruction  they  know  English 
and    use    familiarly    the    common    lan- 
guage  of   America. 

These  schools  are  maintained  by 
the  Catholic  people  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. They  receive  not  a  dollar  from 
public  funds  and  never  can  be  so  aided. 
This  their  supporters  perfectly  well 
understand,   for   the   entire   separation 


of  church  and  state  is  a  doctrine  upon 
which  we  all  agree.  Moreover,  our 
State  Constitution  has  for  all  time 
raised  this  question  from  the  realm 
of   controversy. 

"No  money  raised  by  taxation  shall  ever 
be  granted  or  applied  for  the  use  of  the 
schools  or  institutions  of  any  religious  sect 
or    denomination." 

Let  me  summarize  by  a  statement 
which  I  believe  to  be  absolutely  true. 
In  general  the  parents  of  these  chil- 
dren are  patriotic  American  citizens, 
even  as  you  and  I.  These  teachers 
have  no  less  honesty  and  devotion 
than  the  noble  teachers  in  our  public 
schools,  and  these  children  will  live 
side  by  side  with  our  children,  and  the 
future  of  New  Hampshire  is  equally 
safe  in  the  hands  of  both. 

Are  the  public  schools  irreligious? 
Most  assuredly  they  are  not. 

If  we  are  to  understand  each  other 
in  this  connection,  we  must  be  cer- 
tain that  we  agree  in  the  meaning  of 
the  terms  which  we  use.  If  religion 
means  the  inculcation  of  the  theolog- 
ical doctrines  or  the  impartation  of 
the  beliefs  of  any  church  or  group  of 
churches,  the  public  schools  are  en- 
tirely unreligious.  If,  however,  we 
mean  rather  the  acceptance  of  ideals 
of  character  and  of  devotion  and  their 
expression  in  action  and  life,  we  may 
well  say  that  the  public  schools  are 
religious. 

I  will  now  try  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions    which     are     frequently     asked 
about   religion    in    the    public    schools. 
All  schools  have  a  period  set  aside  for 
opening     exercises     or    general     exer- 
cises.      Through     long     custom     the 
repetition    of    the    Lord's    Prayer,    the 
repetition  of  a  psalm  or  the  reading  of 
the   Bible  without  comment  or  secta- 
rian   explanation    and    the    singing    of 
some  of  the  great  hymns  loved  by  us 
all  are  a  part  of  these  exercises.  These 
brief   exercises   are   important    in    uni- 
fying   the    school    and    in    inculcating 
habits  of  worship.     I  am  certain  that 
they   contribute   to   make   children   re- 
ligious.    I    doubt   that   they   do   more 
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than  contribute,  however.  In  fact,  it 
is  my  personal  opinion  that  were  these 
formal  exercises  omitted,  the  effect 
upon  the  children  would  not  be  de- 
leterious. 

This  custom  of  a  brief  period  of 
general  devotion  ha,s  been  followed 
for  many  years  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  were  this  period  doubled 
or  quadrupled  or  dropped  from  the 
program  there  would  be  an  apprecia- 
ble change  in  the  character  of  school 
children. 

In  America  we  have  had  for  many 
years   a   large   number   of   children   in 
schools  conducted  by   different  religi- 
ous sects.    In  these  schools  there  is  a 
direct  teaching  of  religion.    I   may  be 
mistaken  but  I  have  been  unable  to  find 
evidence   that   the   graduates   of   these 
schools    live    more    religious    lives    or 
lives  of  greater  personal  morality  and 
civic    or    social    integrity    than    those 
who  have  attended  the  public  schools. 
For  this  reason  I  cannot  agree  with 
those    who    would    divide    the    school 
day   or   week   so   that   children   might 
disperse     during    the    allotted     school 
hours    to   |churche.s    for    religious  _  in- 
struction by  their  parents  or  religious 
teachers.     At  the  best  the  school  day 
is  none  too  long  for  the  regular  school 
work  in  which  all  children  participate. 
The  Bible  has  never  been,  as  many 
evidently    think,    excluded    from    our 
schools.        There    are    few    schools,    if 
any.    in    which    there    is    not    a    Bible 
used    for    reference    and    .school    exer- 
cises but  not  as  a  textbook.     The  laws 
of  the  state  are  explicit. 

"No  book  shall  be  introduced  into  the_  pub- 
lic schools  calculated  .to  favor  any  particular 
religious    sect    or    political    party." 

Upon  this  subject  I  would  not  be 
dogmatic  but  I  believe  that  the  pub- 
lic schools  can  be,  and  is,  thoroughly 
religious.  Honesty,  morality,  fair 
play,  industry,  all  of  these  are  school 
virtues  and  are  inculcated  by  the 
school  as  well  as  by  the  home. 
Through  much  of  the  literature 
studied,    through    the  songs  and    the 


school  music,  through  the  truths  of 
history,  biography  and  of  .science,  runs 
a  deep  religious  vein  which  becomes  a 
part  of  the  life  and  ideals  of  children. 
When  this  i.s  done  well,  the  home  and 
the  church  through  its  church  school 
and  other  activities  is  able  without 
undue  time  and  effort  to  teach  the 
church  doctrines  that  still  are  lack- 
ing. 

I  think  that  many  who  read  this  will 
agree  with  me  that  children  become  religious 
more  from  associating  with  and  imitating 
teachers  of  religious  life  and  character  than 
by  any  amount  of  formal  or  informal  in- 
struction. Most  of  us  recognize  that  our 
own  religious  reactions  are  due  more  to  the 
pure  lives  and  consecrated  endeavors  of 
those  with  whom  we  have  associated — 
parents,  pastors  and  teachers— than  to  any 
other  source.  If  the  denominational  school 
has  more  of  these  teachers  than  the  public 
schools,  it  will  have  greater  influence  m 
making  religious  men  and  women;  if  not, 
it  wiir  have  less.  Let  us  all,  then,  seek  for 
teachers   of   character. 

I  have  a  special  purpose  in  writing  this 
article.  We  have,  it  is  probable,  a  small 
group  of  Catholics  who  are  honestly  con- 
vinced that  the  public  schools  are  schools 
devoid  of  religion.  We  have,  also,  a  group 
of  Protestants  who  believe  that  our  state  is 
in  danger  from  the  parochial  schools.  Noth- 
ing that  I  can  say  will  cause  either  of  these 
groups  to  reconsider  the  evidence  in  the 
case. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  "great  body 
of  Protestants  and  Catholics  who  are  ill 
informed,  who  hear  the  vague  rumors  and 
the  wild  surmises  which  pass  from  lip  to  lip 
and  are  genuinely  anxious  over  the  schools. 
Since  there  are  few  who  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  know  all  of  the  schools  of  the  state 
as  well  as  I,  this  article  is  aimed  to  reassure 
those  who  believe  that  our  children  or  our 
state  are  in  danger. 

In  this  time  of  social  unrest,  we  all  need 
to  keep  our  heads  and  to  be  patient.  «  we 
support  private  schools,  let  us  tell  of  their 
merits  and  not  permit  ourselves  to  listen  to 
those  whose  knowledge  of  the  public  schools 
is  but  second  hand.  If  we  beheve  in  pub- 
lic schools  as  the  foundation  of  American 
democracy,  let  us  uphold  these  schools  and 
pay  little  heed  to  those  whose  apprehension 
is   greater  than  their  knowledge. 

I  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  in  New  Hampshire  we  shall  be  less 
prone  to  fear  the  future  and  to  suspect  our 
neighbor  and  more  ready  to  express  a 
Targer  measure  of  confidence  and  mutual 
esteem.  New  Hampshire  needs  farmers  and 
it  needs  artisans.  It  needs  roads  and  it 
needs  schools,  but  most  of  all  it  needs  an 
era  of  good  feeling. 


The   Proposed    Daniel    Webster    Memorial    Building. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  ORPHANS'  HOME 

By  N.  H.  C. 


A  half  century  ago  at  about  the  same 
time  that  the  Franco-Prussian  War 
was  raging  there  was  founded  in 
Franklin  an  institution  since  known  as 
the  New  Hampshire  Orphans'  Home. 
It  was  brought  into  being  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Hon.  Dexter  Richards  of 
Newport,  known  to  fame  as  the  Colonel 
Isaac  D.  Worthington  of  Churchill's 
"Coniston" ;  the  Rev.  Daniel  A.  Mack ; 
and  Judge  George  W.  Nesmith.  Start- 
ing with  only  a  small  plant  it  began  im- 
mediately to  furnish  protection  and  train- 
ing for  New  Hampshire's  orphans.  And 
the  same  day  that  the  treaty  of  peace 
was  signed  in  Paris,  marking  the  end  of 
a  cruel  and  bloody  war.  New  Hamp- 
shire's haven  of  mercy  opened  its  doors. 
Since  that  time  it  has  served  2,160  or- 


phans and  needy  children.  It  is  an  in- 
stitution typical  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Granite  State.  Permeated  by  historic 
background,  for  one  of  its  buildings  was 
formerly  the  home  of  Daniel  Webster, 
it  has  sought  to  impart  to  those  home- 
less waifs  who  have  come  within  its  in- 
fluence a  realization  of  New  Hamp- 
shire's ideals  which  will  in  a  measure 
atone  for  the  lack  of  family  ties  and 
home  associations.  Not  only  has  it 
consistently  done  this  but  it  has  served 
as  a  clearing  house  for  homeless  chil- 
dren, receiving  them  without  regard  for 
their  race  or  creed  and  placing  them  as 
soon  as  possible  in  good  American  homes. 
During  the  fifty-five  years  of  its  his- 
tory there  have  been  many  bright  spots 
and  happy  characters  in  the  life  of  this 
institution.  Its  plant  was 
gradually  enlarged  until  it  in- 
cluded the  Taylor  Cottage  for 
older  boys,  the  Bartlett  Cot- 
tage for  older  girls,  the  Mack 
Building  for  boys  from  eight 
to  fourteen  years,  Creighton 
Hall  for  girls  from  eight  to 
fourteen  years,  the  chapel,  a 
superintendent's  home  which 
was  the  homestead  of  Daniel 
Webster,  and  a  nursery  for 
the  infants.  Perhaps  the  apex 
of  its  development  was  reach- 
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ed  when  Mr.  Henry  of  Lin- 
coln gave  $40,000.00  for  the 
erection  of  the  Henry  Memo- 
rial School  which  is  now 
nearly  completed. 

It   is  unlike    fate,   however, 
to  be  perpetually  kind  even  to 
a    worthy    cause    and    on    the 
13th    of    February,    1923    the 
blow  fell.       On  that  morning 
one  hundred  and  fifty  orphan 
children    formed    a    sad    little 
group  about  the  smoking  ruins 
of  the  nursery.       The  Home 
had  lost  the  building  which  it  could  least 
afiford  to  spare.     In  fact,  it  may  be  said 
that  the   State   of   New  Hampshire  had 
lost  the  building  which  it  could  least  af- 
ford to  spare,  for  the  Franklin  Home  is 
the   only    Protestant    institution    in   the 
state   which    receives    infants,     and     the 
State  House  itself  could  not  mean  more 
to    New    Hampshire    than    the    humble 
structure  which  had  been  the  refuge  for 
so  many  motherless  babes. 

The  people  of  New  Hampshire  are 
resolved  that  this  loss  shall  be  replaced, 
and  consequently  at  this  writing  a  cam- 
paign is  under  way  to  raise  the  sum  of 
$125,000.00    for    the    construction   of    a 


new  home  which  will  be  appropriately 
called.  "The  Daniel  Webster  Memorial 
Building."  His  Excellency,  Fred  H. 
Brown,  in  his  capacity  of  Honorary 
Chairman  of  the  campaign,  has  proclaim- 
ed the  week  of  May  16-24  as  Campaign 
Week  for  the  Orphans'  Home,  and  has 
sent  a  personal  plea  to  every  town  and 
city  for  its  support. 

The  task  of  raising  the  money  has  been 
entrusted  to  a  State  Committee,  headed 
by  the  Hon.  Olin  H.  Chase  of  Concord, 
and  including  in  its  membership  most 
of  the  leading  citizens  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, many  of  whom  are  already  num- 
bered   among   the   officers,    trustees    and 


The  Orphan  Children  formed  a  sad  little  group  about  the  smoking 

ruins  of  the  Nursery, 
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corporation  of  the  Home.     Among  these 
are  Frank  L.  Gerrish  of  Boscawen,  Pres- 
ident of   the   Home;    Judge     Omar    A. 
Towne  of  FrankHn  ;  WilHam  S.  Hunting- 
ton ;  Willis  G.  Buxton; 
Rev.    Walter    J.    Hal- 
ve r  n,    Superintendent 
of   the    Home;    Edwin 
C.     Bean;     Harry     H. 
Dudley;  Hon.  Fletcher 
Hale;      William      J. 
Ahern  ;  Alvin  B.  Cross  ; 
John  B.  Jameson  ;  John 
G.   Winant;  Robert  P. 
Bass;  Albert  O.Brown; 
John   G.    M.    Glessner; 
President    Ernest     M. 
Hopkins ;     Charles     E 
Tilton. 

It  is  safe  to  predict 
that  the  citizens  of  New 
Hampshire,  especially 
those  who  have  visited 
Franklin,  and  seen  the 
long  row  of  cot  beds 
crowding  the  chapel, 
eloquent  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  of- 
ficers of  the  Home  to  care  for  the  little 
tots  made  shelterless  by  the  fire  will  unite 
to  bring  the  drive  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion. 

Honorary  Vice-Chairmen  of  the  State 
Committee  are  as  follows :— Copley 
Amory,  John  H.  Bartlett,  Robert  P. 
Bass,  Albert  O.  Brown.  Orton  B.  Brown, 
Samuel  D.  Felker,  Ernest  M.  Hopkins! 
Henry  W.  Keyes,  Frank  Knox,  Samuel 
T.  Ladd,  Lyford  A.  Merrows,  George  H. 


Hon.  Olin  H.  Chase 


Moses,    William    N.    Rogers,    Eaton    D. 
Sargent,    Rolland    H.    Spaulding,    Alvah 
W.  Sulloway,  George  A.  Tenney,  George 
E.   Trudell,  Edward  H.  Wason.       John 
G.  Winant,  and  Oscar 
L.  Young.   Other  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Com- 
mittee are:  William  J. 
Ahern,    Frederick    W. 
Aiken,     Benjamin     K. 
Ayers,   Waldo   Babson, 
Fred  A.  Barton,  Arthur 
H.     Britton,     Ora     A. 
Brown,  George  A.  Car- 
lisle, Norris  H.  Cotton, 
Rev.      Wilton      Cross! 
Rev.     Earl     C.    Davis, 
Harry  H.  Dudley,  John 
H.  Finley,    Harold    D. 
Foss,  Frank  L.  Gerrish, 
George      J.      Gingras, 
James       B.       Hallisey, 
Samuel     A.      Hidden, 
Frederick    A.    Holmes, 
Rev.    Raymond     Huse, 
W.    E.    Johnson,     Sr., 
Harry   F.   Lake,  C.   F.   Locke,    John  G. 
iMcOuilkin,  Hiram  A.  Nash,  Sherman  T. 
Newton,   A.   C.   S.   Randlett,   Grace    A. 
Richardson,     Herbert    L.     Rainie,    Rev. 
Arthur    A.    Rickard,    Rev.     Everett     A. 
Rockwell,  H.  C.  Sanders,  Jean  H.  Shaw, 
Thomas  F.   Sheehan,  Arthur  R.  Shirley, 
Rev.  Harry  F.  Shook,  Omar  A.  Towne, 
William  S.  Tuttle,  Roscoe  R.  Twombly! 
William  B.  Underbill,  Joseph  A.  Vaillan- 
court,     Nathan     O.     Weeks,     and    Rev. 
Percy  A.  Kilmister.  N.  H.  C. 


DAWN 

By  Dorothy  L.  Kinney 

A  wisp  of  a  moon. 
And  the  glow  of  dawn. 

Speak  of  daybreak  soon, 
And  a  night  that  has  gone. 

A  fallen  tear. 

And  a  smile  again. 
Tell  that  joy  is  near 

After  hours  of  pain. 


BENJAMIN  THOMPSON'S  COW  COLLEGE 


By  Henry  Bailey  Stevens 


HE   story   of   the   New    Hampshire      his    farm   at    Durham   "to   promote   the 


TCoUec^e     of      Agriculture      is     the  cause  of  agriculture." 

strange   story   of   a   dream.       Ask  It  was  a  quaint  will,  made  with  cun- 

the  date  of  the  origin  of  the  institution,  ous  Yankee  shrewdness,  as,  for  example 

and  you  will  usually  be  referred  to  the  its    provision   that    should   the    State    of 

Federal  Land-Grant  Act  of  1862,  and  to  New  Hampshire  not  see  fit  to  accept  his 

the  removal  from  Hanover  to  the  pres-  offer,   similar  terms  should  be   given  to 


ent  site  m  1893 
dates  is  ade- 
quate. The  col- 
lege in  its  pres- 
ent form  has 
grown  largely 
from  an  idea 
that  was  con- 
ceived in  the 
mind  of  an  old 
Durham  farm- 
er, many  years 
before  the  law- 
makers took 
action. 

Benjamin 
Thompson  had 
been   a   school- 
teacher, and  he 
loved       educa- 
tion.      He  had 
also      been      a 
farmer,  and  he 
loved    the   soil. 
As  early  as  the 
fifties  at  least, 
he     caught     a 
vision  of  what 
a  g  ricultural 
education 
might  mean  to 
his  native  state. 
It  was  in  1856 


Yet  neither  of  these 


the   State  of   Massachusetts;   also  made 

with  the  naive 
''"""'■'  '  modesty  of  the 

truly  great.  "It 
might     seem 
presumptuous 
in    me    to    at- 
tempt to  devise 
any     plan     for 
the      ordering 
and      manage- 
ment   of    such 
an  institution," 
he       wrote, 
"which     will 
probably  go  in- 
to operation  at 
a    time    so    re- 
m  o  t  e,      when 
doubtless  there 
will     be     great 
advanceme  nt 
in    the    knowl- 
edge   of    agri- 
culture ;     so     I 
leave  this  duty 
to  the  wisdom 
of    the    State, 
through       i- 1  s 
legislature,  only 
claiming    to 

make 

suggestions.' 


Benjamin  Thompson 
"Frail  wisp  of  an  old  man,— Some  day  songs  will 
be  sung  about  you  and  legends  will  grow  up  around 
you  juft  as  they  have  with  Eleazer  Wheelock,  and 
John  Harvard  and  Lord  Jeffrey  Amherst. 


sTx've'ars   before   the   passage   of    the  And  then  Benjanain  Thompson  began 

Land  Gran    Ac    at  Washington-that  he  to  grow  old.  He  had  never  married.    No 

Land  <^rant  /\ct  at                g  ^^^    ^^^.^^^    ^^.^    ^^^^^^^    witnesses    and 

^hool  to  be  located  after  his  death  on  as  to  take  advantage  of  that  legislation. 
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A.    B.    Hough    of    Lebanon,    whose    crop    rotation    system    has 
taken   as   a   model    by    farm   management    specialists. 


been 


and  Lord  Jef- 
frey Amherst. 
Benjamin 
T  h  0  m  p  s  o  n '  s 
dream  of  a 
school  to  pro- 
mo t  e  agricul- 
ture did  not  at 
once  enchant 
the  minds  of 
either  the  state 
or  the  youths 
for  whose  ben- 
efit it  was  in- 
tended. After 
some  hesitation 
the  provisions 
of  the  will 
were   accepted, 


He  saw  the  state  agricultural  college 
started  at  Hanover;  and  if  he  had  been 
a  weaker  man,  he  would  have  either 
given  up  his  original  plan  or  altered  it 
more  radically.  He  had  no  means  of 
knowing  that  his  stipulations  would  be 
accepted  by  the  State ;  but  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life — he  died  in  1890 — 
he  refused  to  give  up  the  belief  that  the 
location  of  the  college  should  be  on  his 
own  "Warner  Farm,"  as  he  called  it. 
He  went  so  far  as  to  plant  trees  along 
the  roadside ;  and  when  he  grew  too 
feeble  to  walk  out  alone,  he  used  to 
trudge  past  them  holding  to  the  arm  of 
his  faithful  housekeeper. 

"Up  there,"  he  used  to  say,  pointing  to 
the  hill  where  Thompson  Hall  now 
stands,  "up  there  is  going  to  be  my  col- 
lege." 
.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
the  housekeeper  thought  about  this 
vision ;  for  when  she  looked  "up  there" 
she  could  see  only  a  grassy  knoll,  which 
was  mowed  over  every  summer  for  the 
hay.  Frail  wisp  of  an  old  man.  trudging 
along  with  cape  and  cane,  bearing  stub- 
bornly the  serene  belief  of  forty  years 
which  could  be  put  to  the  test  only  after 
death  had  come  !  Some  day  songs  will 
be  sung  about  you  and  legends  will  grow 


and  the  college  with  its  struggling  quota 
of  students  was  established  on  the  farm 
at  Durham.  Those  were  the  days  when 
farmers  scofifed  at  agricultural  education, 
and  hardly  dreamed  that  books  could  ever 
upset  "the  ways  of  their  fathers."  Super- 
ficial souls  mocked  at  the  "cow  college," 
and  state  legislatures  hardly  deigned  to 
consider  it  in  their  appropriation.  Yet 
even  in  these  early  days  the  institution 
was  turning  out  men  who  have  since 
made  their  imprint  upon  New  Hamp- 
shire's  agriculture. 

To-day  it  is  a  strange  and  wonderful 
harvest  that  would  greet  old  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's eyes  if  he  walked  beneath  the  tall 
maples  that  he  planted  so  many  years 
Upon  the  hill  stands  the  tall  brick 
that  bears  his  name.  Green 
lawns  sweep  out  to  other  halls  erected 
where  the  mowing-machine  used  to  rat- 
tle. Near  the  site  of  his  old  barn  stands 
the  agricultural  building.  Dormitories 
and  class-rooms  have  sprouted  up.  A 
thousand  students  throng  over  cement 
walks  where  meadows  used  to  blossom 
with  buttercups.  They  fill  laboratories 
as  full  as  a  hay  mow  in  August.  Their 
numbers  embarrass  the  administration  like 
a  family  that  is  increasing  beyond  the 
size  of   the  parent's   pocket  book.      The 


ago. 
building 


up  around  you    just  as   they   have   with      problems  of  the  "cow  college"  are  now  a 
Eleazer    Wheelock,    and   John    Harvard      matter  of  pride  to  the  state  legislature  in- 
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stead     of     being     merely     a     joke. 

In  the  agricultural  college  itself  there 
are  about  two  hundred  students.  They 
study  the  chemistry  of  soils  and  plants ; 
the  technique  of  agronomy  and  horti- 
culture; the  skillful  handling  of  cattle, 
horses,  poultry,  bees,  sheep  and  swine; 
the  control  of  plant  diseases  and  insect 
pests ;  the  science  of  forestry ;  the  intri- 
cacies of  bacteriology.  Modern  agri- 
culture constantly  becomes  a  more  and 
more  complex  science.  The  man  who 
masters  it  to-day  must  know  the  quirks 
of  a  gas  engine  as  well  as  of  a  horse. 
He  must  know  how  to  deal  with  micro- 
scopic enemies.  And  if  the  world  makes 
heavy  demands  of  the  farmer,  the  farm- 
er in  turn  makes  still  heavier  ones  of  his 
college.  The  ordinary  farm  can  special- 
ize on  one  type  of  cattle ;  but  the  college 
must  maintain  the  various  breeds.  Ma- 
chinery must  be  kept  up-to-date,  not 
only  for  atcual  farming  but  for  laboratoi-y 
work.  Dean  F.  W.  Taylor  and  his 
corps  of  department  chiefs  have  had  to 
figure  both  tight-fistedly  and  far-sight- 
edly to  put  the  college  on  a  grade  with 
that  of  similar  institutions  in  states  far 
more  lavish  with  support. 

Yet  it  is  a  most  hopeful  sign  that  the 
students   of    New   Hampshire's    "Aggie" 


College  are  showing  themselves  an  ag- 
gressive factor  in  the  intercollegiate  judg- 
ing and  demonstration  contests  in  which 
they  take  part.  A  dairy  products  judg- 
ing team  carried  ofif  first  prize — a  $500 
trophy — last  year  in  competition  with 
teams  from  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  New  York,  and  Massachu- 
setts. In  livestock  judging  at  the  East- 
ern States  Exposition  the  New  Hamp- 
shire team  ranked  highest  among  the 
New  England  colleges.  At  the  New 
York  Fruit  Show  last  November,  Frank- 
hn  Flanders,  a  New  Hampshire  boy, 
won  first  place  in  the  packing  contest 
open  to  all  colleges  in  the  east,  and  may 
thus  be  considered  the  best  student  fruit 
packer  on  the  Atlantic   coast. 

Furthermore,  the  graduates  are  hav- 
ing an  increasing  effect  upon  the  agricul- 
tural life  of  the  state. 

An  expert  in  farm  management,  re- 
cently studying  farms  throughout  the 
state,  selected  as  a  standard  two-man  or- 
ganization that  of  A.  B.  Hough  of  Leba- 
non, who  learned  the  science  of  practical 
agriculture  at  the  State  College  in  the 
nineties.  Another  specialist  told  me 
that  he  knew  of  no  one  in  the  state  who 
had  solved  the  farm  labor  problem  so 
satisfactorily  as  Carroll  Farr  of  Weare, 


Thompson   Hall,   the   first,   college   building   in    Durham. 
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also  a  product  of  the  college  and  one  of 
the  most  successful  farmers  of  the  State. 
J.  C.  Kendall,  who  for  more  than  a  dozen 
years  has  been  directing  the  policy  of  the 
State    Agricultural    Experiment    Station 
and  Extension  Service,  with  their  muki- 
ple  influence  upon  the  agriculture  of  the 
state,  came  to   Durham  from     a   Peter- 
borough   farm.      H.    S.    Townsend    of 
Lebanon;  H.  M.  Lee,  who  has  built  up 
an  exceptional  Jersey  herd  at  the  Buena 
Vista   Farm,  Windsor,    Vt. ;   W.    D.   F. 
Hayden  of  the  Roby     Farm,     Nashua; 
Arthur  G.  Davis  of  Milford  and  R.  E. 
Batchelder    of   Bath,    former    extension 
workers  and   now    operating     farms    of 
their  own  in  the  state;  H.  P.  Richardson 
of   Milford;  Henry  Gowing  of   Dublin; 
J.  E.  Parker  of  Gofifstown;  Prof.  E.  S. 
Savage,   head  of   the   animal   husbandry 
department     at     Corneh;     Prof.    A.    S. 
Colby  of  Illinois;  W.  E.  Britton,  Profs. 
P.   A.   Campbell  and  A.   R.   Merrill  of 
Connecticut;     J.     E.     Ladd     of     Rhode 
Island;   L.   D.    Batchelor   of   Cahfornia; 
A.  L.  Sullivan,  food  and  drug  commis- 
sioner of   Maryland;   A.   A.   Livermore, 
and  C.  F.  Jenness,  prominent  greenhouse 
men  of  Massachusetts ;  W.  E.  Chamber- 
lain, director  of  the  agricuhural  experi- 
ment station  at  the  University  of  Peking, 
China;  B.  A.  Corbett  of  Colebrook;  H. 
T.  Converse  of  Maryland;  J.  A.  Foord, 
H.  F.  Judkins,  and  E.  H.  Forristall,  who 
have     been      leading     agriculturists      in 
Massachusetts;  C.  H.  Hood,  who  made 
•    a   fortune   out  of   milk;  and  J.    I.   Fal- 
coner, to  whom  Ohio   farmers  look   for 
expert  advice  in  farm  management. 

Already  an  article  in  the  March  Gran- 
ite Monthly  has  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  1923 
class  are  actively  engaged  either  in  actual 
farming  or  agricultural  teaching  withm 
New  Hampshire's  own  borders.  Some- 
what similar  stories  might  be  told  of 
other  classes.     Here,   for  example,  is  a 


Walpole   boy,   Oliver   Hubbard,    who    in 
three  years'  time  turned  his  father's  500- 
hen   poultry   plant    into   one   that   clucks 
out  75,000  chicks  a  year.     Here  are  two 
other  recent   graduates,   Perley  Fitts   of 
Etna  and  E.  F.  Forbes  of  Colebrook,  who 
have  in  partnership  recently  built  one  of 
the  largest  poultry  plants    in  the    state. 
Here    is   another   somewhat   older   grad- 
uate, Harold  Hardy  of  HoUis,  who  has 
helped  his  father  build  up  what  is  con- 
sidered  by   many    experts    New    Hamp- 
shire's premier  orchard.       Here     is  an- 
other, the  enterprising  Jim  Tufts  of  Exe- 
ter, who  is  making  a  name  for  himself 
in  the  nursery  business.     Another,  John 
Elliott    of    Madbury,    is    in    partnership 
with  his    father  in  what   is   one   of   the 
largest  rose-houses  in  the  world.    Among 
those  taking  a  leading  part  in  the  co-op- 
erative or  educational  enterprises  of  the 
state  are  L.  A.  Carlisle,  deputy  commis- 
sioner of  agriculture;  H.  L.  Whittemore, 
supervisor     of     vocational      agricultural 
courses   in  high   schools ;    O.   E.    Huse, 
manager    of    the    Rockingham     County 
Farmers'     Exchange;     Profs.     M.     Gale 
Eastman,  C.  L.  Stevens  and  S.  W.  Went- 
worth  of  the  College  itself  ;  J.  A.  Puring- 
ton,  county  agent  in  Rockingham  county ; 
H.   V.   Ingham,  club   agent   in   Cheshire 
County,  and  C.  B.  Wadleigh,  State  boys' 
and  girls'  club  leader. 

One  might  name  many  others  who  are 
supplying    some    of    that    much-needed 
"young  blood"  to  the  farms  of  the  state. 
In  the  meantime.  New  Hampshire's  "old 
blood"  also  has  a  duty.     It  is  to  see  that 
the   vision  of  that   faithful   old  Durham 
farmer,    Benjamin   Thompson,    is    main- 
tained   fittingly    and   generously.        This 
does  not  mean  money  alone,  although  the 
lack  of  that  has  been  the  most  serious 
difficulty  at  Durham.     It  means  interest. 
It  means  thoughtful  study  of  needs  and 
opportunities.     It  means  faith  in  the  es- 
sential soundness  of  the  vision. 


AN  ANTHOLOGY  OF  ONE  POEM  POETS  I 

Compiled  by  ARTHUR  J0HN50N 
Itlmtrated  by  6ltzabeth  jShurtteff  ^ 


THE  BATTLE  HYMN  OF  THE  REPUBLIC 

By  Julia  Ward  Howe 
1819-1910 
Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord  • 
He  IS  tramphng  out  the  vintage  where  the  grapes  of  writh 
are  stored;  ^  wictiii 

^^   sword^"''"^  *^''   ^''^'^"'  lightning  of  His  terrible  swift 
His  truth  is  marching  on. 

^   ^\7mps;    ^'"^  "'  "''  watch-fires  of  a  hundred  circhng 

^^''damrs';''"^''^''^  ^""  ""  ''^''''  '"  '^'^  ^^'^"'"-^  ^^-^  -^d 
^  '""lamps';  "''  "^^'^^^^^^  ^^"tence  by  the  dim  and   flaring 
His  day  is  marching  on. 


I  have  read  a  fiery  gospel,  writ  in  burnished  rows  of  steel 
shtll  deal^'       "'-'  contemners,  so  with    you    my    grace 
^^^    hed^""'"'  ''°'^"  °^  woman,   crush  the  serpent  with  his 


He  has   sounded    forth   the    trumpet   that   shall    never   call 
He  is  sifting  out  the  hearts  of  men  before  His  judgment- 

cpof  ■ 

Oh,  be  swift,  my  soul,  to  answer  Him!  be  jubilant,  my  feet! 
Our  God  is  marching  on. 

In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  Christ  was  born  across  the  sea, 
With  a  glory  in  His  bosom  that  transfigures  you  and  me: 
As  He  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to  make  men  free, 
While  God  is  marching  on. 


DRIVING  HOME  THE  COWS 

By  Kate  Putnam  Osgood 


1841— 


Out  of  the  clover  and  blue-eyed  grass 
He  turned  them  into  the  river-lane ; 

One  after  another  he   let  them  pass, 
Then  fastened  the  meadow  bars  again. 

Under  the  willows,  and  over  the  hill, 
He  patiently  followed  their  sober  pace; 

The  merry  whistle  for  once  was  still 

And  something  shadowed  the  sunny  face. 

Only  a  boy !  and  his  father  had  said 
He  never  could  let  his  youngest  go; 

Two  already  were  lying  dead 

Under  the  feet  of  the  trampling  foe. 

But  after  the  evening  work  was  done, 
And  the  frogs  were  loud  in  the  meadow- 
swamp. 
Over  his  shoulder  he  slung  his  gun 

And    stealthily     followed    the     foot-path 
damp. 

Across  the  clover  and  through  the  wheat 
With  resolute  heart  and  purpose  gnm. 
Though  cold  was  the  dew  on  his  hurrymg 

And  the  blind  bat's  flitting  startled  him. 

Thrice  since  then  had  the  lanes  been  white, 
And  the  orchards  sweet  with  apple-bloom  ; 

And  now,  when  the  cows  came  back  at  night 
The  feeble  father  drove  them  home. 


For  news  had  come  to  the  lonely  farm 
That   three   were   lying   where   two    had 

lain;  . 

And  the  old  man's  tremulous,  palsied  arm 
Could  never  lean  on  a  son's  again. 

The  summer  day  grew  cool  and  late, 
He  went  for  the  cows  when  the  work  was 

done; 
But  down  the  lane,  as  he  opened  the  gate. 
He  saw  them  coming  one  by  one,— 

Brindle,   Ebony,  Speckle,  and  Bess, 

Shaking  their  horns  in  the  evening  wind ; 

Cropping  the  buttercups  out  of  the  grass,— 
But  who  was  it  following  close  behind? 

Loosely  swung  in  the  idle  air 
The  empty  sleeve  of  army  blue; 

And  worn  and  pale,  from  the  crisping  hair, 
Looked  out  a  face  that  the  father  knew. 

For  Southern  prisons  will  sometimes  yawn, 
And  yield  their  dead  unto  life  again; 

And  the  day  that  comes  with  a  cloudy  dawn 
In  golden  glory  at  last  may  wane. 

The  great  tears  sprang  to  their  meeting  eyes ; 

For  the  heart  must  speak  when  the  lips 
are  dumb ; 
And  under  the  silent  evening  skies 

Together  they  followed  the  cattle  home. 


FRANK  CRESSY  TELLS  HIS  BEST  STORIES 


Mr.  Cressy  has  been  a  reg^ular  subscriber  to  the  Granite  Monthly  for  fifty  years. 


THE  editor  of  the  Granite  Monthly 
was  a  member  of  the  last  N.  H. 
legislature.  He  is  a  lecturer,  a  lay- 
minister,  student  and  well  known  in 
the  State.  Although  he  had  on  sundry 
occasions  felt  like  removing  the  muffler 
from  his  battery  of  oratory  he  had  man- 
aged to  control  himself 
until  the  last  week  of  the 
session  and  near  pay  day 
when  the  whole  immortal 
four  hundred  were  pres- 
ent. The  the  editor  un- 
limbered  his  artillery  and 
the  battle  was  on.  One 
of  his  admirers,  who  was 
anxious  to  hear  him,  was 
called  to  a  distant  part 
of  the  State  House.  He 
came  rushing  back  and 
asked  the  doorkeeper, 
"Has  Cotton  finished?" 
"Yes."  "Did  he  elec- 
trify them?"  "He  did 
more  than  that  he  gas- 
sed them !" 

Back  in  the  seventies  the  Republican 
State  Committee  requested  me  to  speak 
at  a  meeting,  with  Dr.  Gallenger,  in  one 
of  our  rural  towns.  We  were  met  by  a 
delegation  and  escorted  the  Hotel.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  handed  the 
Dr.  notes  of  an  address  of  Col.  Henry 
O.  Kent,  Democratic  candidate  for  Con- 
gress. The  Dr.  looked  the  notes  over, 
handed  them  to  me  saying,  "They  are 
just  in  your  line." 

The  hall  was  packed  and  the  band  was 
playing,  "Hail  to  the  Chief."  The  stage 
was  decorated  with  the  vice  presidents. 
I  was  the  first  speaker.  I  went  at  Kent's 
speech  with  trip  hammer  blows,  ending 
up  by  tracing  the  history  of  our  enemies 
from  1840,  their  position  on  slave  ques- 
tion, the  extension  of  the  same  into  the 
Free  States,  their  opposition  to  the  home- 
stead act   and   the    resumption    of    spicy 


payment.  I  had  made  it  so  hot  that  1 
could  actually  hear  the  hemlock  wood 
snap  and  crackle  down  where  I  had  con- 
signed my  opponents.  At  the  end  the 
large  audience  cheered,  and  the  band 
played  the  Star  Spangled  Banner.  I  felt 
satisfied,  as  I  wiped  off  the  perspiration, 
until  a  tall  vice  president 
came  up,  grasped  my 
hand  with  fire  in  his 
eyes  and  shouted,  "Why 
didn't  vou  give  them 
hell !" 

In  St.  Petersburg, 
Florida,  a  young  man 
from  Maine  took  a  posi- 
tion with  a  real  estate 
dealer  who  had  built  an 
attractive  office  on  a 
tract  of  land  on  Coffee 
Pot  Bayu  at  the  end  of 
the  electric  road.  The 
j)roperty  was  laid  out  in- 
to lots  and  advertised. 
Right  across  the  bridge 
was  the  largest  golf 
course  in  the  State.  Hundreds  of  people 
passed  by  the  office  each  day  to  the  golf 
grounds.  The  agent  had  been  there  two 
days  and  no  one  called.  Then  a  well  ap- 
pearing man  stepped  from  the  car  and 
started  for  the  office,  "At  last  a  custom- 
er," he  said,  then  stepping  to  the  tele- 
phone he  took  off  the  receiver  and  began 

to  talk,  "Oh  yes,  Mr.  Chase you  have 

that  is  correct,  lots  number  four  and 

five yes each,  one  hundred  twen- 
ty feet  front,  one  hundred  ten  feet  deep, 
yes  that's  twenty-five  hundred  dol- 
lars for  the  two  lots you'll  take  them 

both all  right.     I'll   meet  you   at  the 

First    National    Bank    and    pass    papers, 

thanks goodbye."    He  turns,  bids  his 

visitor  good  morning  and  says,  "What 
can  I  do  for  you?"  Visitor,  "I  am  from 
the  telephone  office  and  am  here  to  con- 
nect your  telephone." — Frank  Cressy. 


WESTWARD  HO 


Sons  and  Daughters  of  New  Hampshire  Who  Bulk  the  West 


(Reprint  from  Beloit  Gazette) 


Leaving  Home 

WHEN  my  husband  first  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  leaving  our 
New  England  home  and  fol- 
lowing the  advice  of  Horace  Greeley 
to  "go  west,"  I  was  filled  with  dismay. 
What !  Leave  my  comfortable  home, 
rny  father  and  rnother,  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  other  friends,  and  take  our 
three  little  children,  the  oldest  only 
four  years  of  age,  and  enter  upon  a 
new  life,  in  what 
seemed  to  me  a  dan- 
gerous locality !  Vis- 
ions of  our  children 
carried  oflf  by  the 
Indians  floated 
through  my  head, 
and  many  other 
troublesome  thoughts 
found  place  there. 
But  my  husband  was 
'tired^  of  following 
a  pair  of  unruly 
oxen  over  the  hills 
and  rocks  of  the  un- 
productive little 
farm,  and  pictured 
to  me  vividly  the 
benefits  that  would 
accrue  from  the  change,  minimizing  the 
dangers.  At  last  he  gained  my  reluctant 
consent  that  he  should  go  and  "spy  out 
the  land,"  and  if  found  satisfactory  we 
would  leave  all,  and  follow  the  setting 
sun. 

Arrangements  were  soon  made. 
Myself  and  children  found  accommo- 
dations for  a  year  at  the  house   of  a 

neighbor,     and     Mr. started     for 

Kansas.  Stopping  on  the  way  he  in- 
duced a  brother  to  join  him,  and  to- 
gether they  journeyed  toward  the 
land  of  promise,  arriving  in  what  is 
now  known  as  Mitchell  county  late  in 
the  fall  of  1868.     They  .soon  saw  the 


They  called  it  "Hampshire 
Street"  for  everyone  who  lived 
on  it  was  from  the  old  Granite 
State. 

Truly  our  state  has  been 
"bled  white"  of  her  youth  for 
the  upbuilding  of  Western  Com- 
monwealths. 

Read  this  fascinating  narrative 
of  the  founding  of  a  "Home  in 
in  the  West." 


possibilities  of  the  country  and  en- 
tered upon  some  land.  It  happened 
that  other  Eastern  people  had  taken 
claims  here,  and  for  the  sake  of  com- 
panionship they  chose  to  take  their 
land  in  strips  a  mile  long,  and  a  fourth 
of  a  mile  wide;  and  true  to  the  natur- 
al instincts  of  the  New  Englander, 
reared  among  the  hills,  they  made 
their  improvements  on  the  edge  of 
the  valley,  near  the  bluffs.  As  all  the 
land  for  more  than  two  miles  was  thus 

taken  and  improved 
it  necessitated  a  road 
other  than  on  sec- 
tion lines  to  accomo- 
date them  all.  Ac- 
cordingly a  road  was 
laid  out  for  that 
purpose,  and  was 
known  as  Hamp- 
shire Street,  all  the 
settlers  on  the  road 
coming  from  that 
state.  I  am  sorry 
to  be  obliged  to  say 
that  not  one  of  the 
families,  except 
ourselves,  who  thus 
founded  homes  here 
at  that  time,  own 
the  farms  they  brought  from  raw 
prairie  to  cultivated  fields.  Some 
have  returned  to  their  first  love,  some 
have  retired  from  the  farm  and  gone 
to  the  city,  and  some  to  their  long 
home.  Some  of  the  land  has  changed 
owners   many   times. 

But  I  am  getting  ahead  of  my  story. 

When  Mr and  his  brother  had 

selected  their  land  the  first  thing  they 
did  was  to  dig  a  well  and  then  to  build 
a  house,  the  first  stone  house  in  the 
country;  quite  a  pretentious  affair, 
with  a  front  porch  and  a  chimney. 
As  most  of  the  settlers  lived  in  dug- 
outs, this  was  regarded  as  a  superior 
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kind  of  a  dwelling,  and  here  the  broth- 
ers lived  by  themselves  for  a  year,  ex- 
cept for  a  while  in  the  summer  of  '69, 
when  several  others  joined  them  for 
mutual  protection  from  the  Indians, 
who  made  themselves  unwelcome  vis- 
itors. No  one  was  harmed  by  them 
however,  except  by  the  loss  of  horses 
and  mules,  which  the  cowardly  savages 
rushed  upon  and  carried  off  when 
the  men  were  out  of  sight,  usually 
just  at  nightfall.  On  one  occasion 
an  ox  came  in  from  the  prairie  with 
two  arrows  sticking  in  his  side  which 
were  promptly  removed  by  the  owner. 
In  the  summer  of  '69  some  land  was 
broken  out  and  planted  to  sod  corn 
which  did  very  well.  A  very  good 
crop  of  potatoes  was  raised  also,  and 
being  thus  fortified  against  starva- 
tion, and  realizing  by  this  time  that  it 
was  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,  Mr.  . 
journeyed  eastward  for  his  family. 
As  I  had  been  (as  I  thought)  pretty 
well  informed  as  to  the  situation  by 
his  frequent  letters  and  glowing  de- 
scription of  the  country,  I  was  very 
willing  to  accompany  him  to  our  new 
home.  Of  the  parting  from  loved 
ones,  of  the  long  journey  with  three 
little  ones  to  care  for,  with  no  sleep- 
ing car  accommodations,  I  need 
not  tell  you  but  leave  it  to  your  im- 
agination. We  arrived  in  Solomon 
City,  our  nearest  railroad  point, 
rather  the  "worse  for  wear."  When 
we  went  to  the  hotel  we  found  it  full. 
However,  the  landlord  was  a  man  of 
resources,  and  managed  to  find  a 
straw  bed  which  he  placed  on  the  par- 
lor floor,  and  there  we  passed  the 
night,  my  first  night  in  Kansas.  The 
next  morning  we  packed  ourselves 
into  a  lumber  wagon  with  which  a 
neighbor  had  come  to  meet  us,  and 
started  up  the  Solomon  Valley,  reach- 
ing Lindsay  (now  abandoned.)  There 
we  found  a  very  kindly  family  who 
willingly  gave  up  their  children's  bed 
to  me  and  mine.  The  next  night  we 
were  at  home,  where  a  good  supper 
of  baked  potatoes  and  buffalo  steak  was 


awaiting  us  and  to  which  we  did 
ample  justice.  That  night  I  expected 
to  enjoy  a  good  night's  sleep;  but 
unluckily  an  old  rooster,  the  only  one 
on  the  place,  had  found  a  roosting 
place  on  the  porch  just  over  the  head 
of  the  bed,  and  persisted  in  marking 
time  by  crowing  lustily  every  hour 
or  two.  As  I  was  not  accustomed  to 
such  things,  it  was,  to  say  the  least, 
very  annoying.  But  I  was  young, 
and  had  made  up  my  mind  to  put  up 
with  inconveniences,  and  soon  became 
used  to  the  unusual  conditions  in 
which  I  found  myself.  There  were 
some  things,  however,  that  becoming 
used  to  could  not  make  pleasant.  One 
of  these  was  the  fleas.  Oh !  what  a  trial. 
They  were  indoors  and  out,  all  over 
us,  in  our  clothing,  and  in  our  beds. 
Try  as  we  would  it  was  impossible  to 
be  rid  of  them.  As  a  last  resort  we 
removed  everything  from  the  house, 
(not  a  very  hard  job  though,  as  there 
was  very  little  to  move)  scattered 
straw  on  the  dirt  floor  and  set  it  on 
fire.  But  it  did  no  good.  The  children's 
bodies  were  covered  with  the  bites, 
but  they  were  so  full  of  life  and  busy 
with  play  they  paid  little  attention  to 
them.  I  once  asked  my  little  boy  if 
the  fleas  did  not  crawl  on  him,  and 
on  his  answering  yes,  I  asked  him 
what  he  did  about  it.  "Oh,"  said  he, 
"I  just  let  them  crawl."  The  answer 
was  significant.  There  were  many 
things  in  those  days  that  we  were 
obliged  to  "just  let  crawl,"  and  wait 
with  what  patience  we  could  for  time 
and  hard  work  to  make  better  condi- 
tions possible. 

During  the  first  winter  Mr. .  .busied 
himself  making  improvements,  fenc- 
ing a  garden,  etc.  When  spring 
came  the  garden  was  planted  and  came 
up  nicely,  and  preparations  were  made 
for  putting  in  the  corn  and  potatoes. 
But  with  the  coming  of  warm  weather 
came    the   fear   of   Indians,    and   when 

Mr went  to  the  field  the  children 

and  myself  went  with  him,  remaining 
in  a  covered  wagon  with  a  field  glass 
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to  watch  for  any  signs  of  danger, 
while  he  plowed  and  planted.  We 
might  have  saved  ourselves  all  that 
trouble  if  we  had  known  how  it 
would  turn  out. 

Prairie  Hardships 

No  rain  came  to  moisten  the  ground, 
the  hot  winds  blew  and  not  a  kernel 
of  corn  or  a  potato  germinated.  That 
summer  we  lived  on  corn  bread  and 
dried  buffalo  meat,  with  a  little  milk, 
and  white  bread,  made  from 
wheat  raised  the  year  before  and 
ground  at  the  nearest  grist  mill  90 
miles  away.  I  cannot  see  now,  look- 
ing back,  how  we  all  kept  up  our 
courage  through  that  terrible  summer, 
but  I  do  not  believe  one  of  us  ever 
thought  of  turning  back.  We  visited 
one  another  and  made  as  merry,  as  we 

could    over  the    situation.       Mr 

improved  the  time  by  building  a 
house  on  our  homestead.  We  were 
now  living  on  our  Preemption.  The 
new  house  was  much  better  than  the 
other,  being  laid  in  lime  instead  of 
mud,  with  a  stone  floor  instead  of  the 
ground.  It  was  very  small,  12x14 
feet,  but  it  held  a  famil)^  of  five  and 
afterward  of  six,  as  another  little  son 
came  to   increase  our  happiness. 

It  also  served  as  a  night's  shelter 
for  a  party  of  17  men  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, among  whom  was  R.  G.  F. 
Kshinka,  who  were  on  their  way  to 
found  what  is  now  known  as  Cawker 
City.  It  was  a  novel  experience  for 
them,  but  they  seemed  to  enjoy  it, 
even  though  they  had  only  a  bed  of 
straw  on  the  stone  floor.  The  roof, 
however,  was  like  the  other  one,  of 
Kansas  dirt,  and  on  being  tested 
proved  to  be  not  entirely  satisfactory 
under  certain  circumstances.  We 
moved  into  this  house  about  the  firs,t 
of  August,  1870,  and  I  felt  as  happy 
as  a  queen.  But,  it  had  begun  to 
rain  the  last  of  July,  and,  to  make  up 
for  lost  time,  it  kept  on  raining.     The 

first  of  September,  Mr went  to 

Abilene   with  a  herd  of  Texas   cattle 


expecting  to  return  in  a  few  days. 
But  the  rain  continuing  raised  the 
water  in  the  streams  making  fording 
impossible,  and  as  there  were  no 
bridges,  he  was  obliged  to  wait  till 
the  water  went  down,  about  two 
weeks.  I  was  alone  with  the  children 
and  it  was  then  that  the  inefficiency 
of  the  roof  was  made  manifest,  for — 
it  leaked.  First  a  little,  here  and 
there,  then  more  and  more,  until  al- 
most everything  in  the  house  was 
soaked.  I  stood  it  as  long  as  I  could, 
but  my  supply  of  fuel  gave  out,  and  I 
finally  took  the  children  and  sallied 
out  to  see  if  I  could  find  a  dry  place. 
I  went  to  a  neighbor's  who  lived  in 
a  dugout,  and  found  them  and  another 
family  in  comparative  comfort.  We 
remained  there  through  the  night, 
but  before  morning  the  water  was  six 
inches  on  the  floor,  so  we  were  all 
obliged  to  make  another  move.  There 
were  a  few  boards  there  and  the  men 
stood  them  up  against  a  stone  wall 
they  had  started  for  a  stable,  moved 
the  stove  under  this  shelter,  and  we 
stowed  ourselves  in  with  it,  remain- 
ing there  a  day  and  a  night.  The 
next  morning  we  were  overjoyed  to 
see  the  sun  shine.  I  went  home  and 
spread  out  my  household  goods  to 
dry.  My  neighbor  brought  me  some 
fuel.  I  thought  the  worst  was  over 
and  went  to  bed  at  night  happy.  But 
alas !  The  next  morning  the  rain  was 
pouring  down  as  badly  as  ever,  and 
the  roof,  already  soaked,  began  to 
drip  again.  I  had  plenty  of  fuel  now 
and  made  up  my  mind  to  "hold  fort." 
That  night  I  raised  the  leaves  of  the 
table  and  made  a  bed  under  it  for  the 
children,  where  they  slept  sweetly  all 
night  long.  Well,  all  things  must 
come  to  an  end,  and  the  rain  was  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  Fair  weather 
came,  made  fairer  by  the  return  of  the 
husband  and  father  and  we  were  con- 
tent. 

Prosperity 

So    time   went   on   for   a   few   years, 
and   we    were   prospered    so   well   we 
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thought  we  could  afford  a  more  com-     stroyed  and  with  it  went  all  hope  of 

a  new  house  for  that  time.  So  we 
enlarged  the  old  one,  put  on  a  roof 
that  would  not  leak  and  began 
another  period  of  waiting  and  hoping. 
But  I  fear  I  am  making  my  story 
too  long.     Perhaps  also  I  have  dwelt 

too  much  on 
the  shadowy 
side  o  f  life. 
But  it  is  no 
fiction,  just  a 
simple  record 
of  things  that 
I  might  tell, 
had  I  time  and 
space,  but  this 
must  suffice. 
The  years  have 
come  and,^gone 
till  42  have 
been  counted 
off.  Some  have 
been  prosper- 
ous, .some  dis- 
couraging, but 
we  are  still 
here.  The  new  home  has  been  built. 
Our  children  have  been  spared  to 
grow  into  manhood  and  v/omanhood, 
a  comfort  to  us,  and  respected  in  the 
community.  Grandchildren        have 

gathered  around  us  to  make  us  feel 
young  again.  We  have  enough  of 
this  world's  goods  to  make  com- 
fortable our  declining  years  and  have 
no  regrets  that  we  cast  our  lot  in 
Kansas. 


modious     dwelling.       The     rock     was 
quarried    and    the    ground    staked    off. 
To  help  in  the  undertaking,   I   taught 
.school     for     three     months,     the    first 
school    in    the    district.        There    were 
about    20    pupils,    seated    on    boards 
nailed   against 
the     walls     of 
an    old    lo  g 
house  without 
desks,  holding 
their  books  on 
their        knees. 
Wages     $20 
a         month! 
What      would 
our      modern 
teachers      say 
to    that!     But 
I     was    happy 
in      doing      it 
thinking       o  f 
our  new  house. 
But    alas    for 
my      anticipa- 
tions.       One 

evening  a  neighbor  came  running 
in  and  said,  "take  care  of  your 
garden  stuff,  the  grasshoppers  are 
coming,"  pointing  to  the  west.  Look- 
ing in  that  direction  I  saw  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  cloud.  But  it  came 
nearer,  and  finally  settled  down  upon 
the  ground,  or  rather  on  every  green 
thing  that  grew  out  of  the  ground. 
We  hastily  collected  what  we  could 
and  put  in  the  cellar.  The  rest  was 
consumed.     The   whole   crop    was    de- 


"The     years    have     come     and    gone — Our     children 
have  been  spared  to  grow  into  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, a   comfort   to    us,  and   respected  in   the   commu- 
nity.    Grandchildren     have     gathered     around     us     to 
make  us  feel  young  again." 


TO  ONE  WHO  REJECTED  HOMAGE 

By  Philip  Gray 

If  I  the  saga-king  had  been. 
And  you  his  Nordic  sun-haired  queen, 
The  shoreland's  hoar-illumined  length 
Were  ravished  by  no  humbler  strength 
Of  Ocean's  savage  stone-green  crest 
Than  you  by  stormy  homage  pressed 
Upon  you  by  your  sovereign   slave.  .  .  . 

A  strong  king  yielded  to  a  wave : 
Shall  not  a  queen  then,  frail  and  tender, 
To  a  king's  obeisance  surrender? 


'p. 
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"The  membership   of  the  House  of  Representatives  should  be  decreased." 

A  REPRESENTATIVE  SYSTEM  FOR 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

By  Norman  Alexander,  University  of  New  Hampshire 

THE  legislative  branch   of   our  state  Their  efforts  are  hampered  by  the  hun- 

government    is    neither    representa-  dreds  of  members   who   are   lost  in  the 

tive,   nor   efficient.  congestion    that   is    the    inevitable    result 

The  first   defect  in  our   present   state  of  large  legislative  bodies.     No  business 

government  is  the  presence  of  the  execu-  man    would    deliberately    expend    money 

tive  council.       This  defect  is   intensified  that    would    impair    business     efficiency, 

when   the   majority   of   the   council,   and  The  state  can  well  imitate  this  prudence, 

the    governor    are    of    different    political  A   history    of    constitutional      conven- 

faiths.  tions   in  this   state   shows   that   this   evil 

Secondly,  the  principle  of  representa-  has  been  recognized,  and  solutions  have 

tion  in  the  State  Senate  violates  the  fund-  been   presented    to    the    people,    and    re- 

amental  principle  of  representative  gov-  jected.     In  the  first  session  of  the  Gen- 

ernment — representation    by    the    people,  eral    Court    under    the     constitution     of 

Finally,  the  inembership  of  the  House  1784   there   were     ninety-one     members, 

of  Representatives   should  be  decreased.  Seven  years  later,  an  effort  was  made  to 

In  the  1923  session  of  the  General  Court,  limit   the   membership  to   sixty,   but   the 

418    members    were    elected.        Of    this  proposal  was  defeated.     In  the  Conven- 

number  one   failed  to   qualify,   and  one  tion  of  1850-51.  another  effort  was  made 

died  before  the  session  opened.   No  other  to   limit   the  membership  by     increasing 

state  has  a  legislative  body  approaching  the  number   of  ratable  polls   entitling  a 

this  one  in  size.     Each  member  is  paid  town,  parish,  to  a  representative  to   175 

$200   per   session    exclusive    of    mileage,  instead    of    150   as    provided    under    the 

While  this   is  a  small  salary,  it  imposes  Constitution   of   1784.     The  membership 

upon  the  state  a  fiscal  burden  of  nearly  of  the  House  in   1850  was  288.       The 

$85,000  not   including   the   sum   allowed  amendment  was  voted   down, 

for  mileage.  This   defeat   postponed   efforts   of    re- 

And  what  does  the  state  receive  for  ducing  the  House  membership  until  1876. 
this  expenditure?  Does  the  state  obtain  The  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  mem- 
better  legislation?  Does  it  result  in  a  hers  of  that  convention  voted  unanimous- 
more  efficient  despatch  of  business?  It  ly  for  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  rep- 
does  not.  The  work  of  a  session  is  done  resentatives.  This  convention  voted  to 
by  a  relatively  small  number  of  persons,  submit  to  the  people  an  amendment  giv- 
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ing  a  village  of  600,  one  representative. 
A  population  of  1800  would  entitle  a 
village  to  two  representatives,  and  1200 
was  made  the  mean  for  increasing  the 
number  for  every  additional  representa- 
tive. In  effect  this  amendment  did  not 
change  the  basis  of  representation.  A 
town  with  150  ratable  polls  would  have 
about  a  population  of  600.  This  amend- 
ment was  carried  by  a  vote  of  three  to 
one.  Save  a  minor  modification  in  1889, 
this  amendment  is  still  a  part  of  the  or- 
ganic law. 

This  brief  history  shows  that  the  basis 
of  apportioning  representatives  in  the 
House  has  remained  practically  unchang- 
ed since  1784.  It  further  proves  that 
any  amendment  for  a  reduction  in  num- 
bers has  encountered  the  persistent  op- 
position of  the  small  towns  who  fear 
that  they  will  be  "swallowed  up"  if  a 
larger  district  is  formed.  Any  amend- 
ment submitted  to  the  voters  of  this 
state  must  meet  this  ;objec,tion  if  the 
amendment  is  to  have  a  reasonable  as- 
surance of  success.  One  proposal  is  of- 
fered. 

The  House  should  be  reduced  to  about 
one-third  of  its  present  size.  To  insure 
a  resident  representative  to  all  towns  a 
portion  of  the  time,  the  constitutional 
amendment  should  provide  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  representative  in  rotation  froiii 
each  town.  For  example,  Durham, 
Madbury,  and'  Lee  under  the  present 
system  each  have  one  representative. 
Under  the  plan  proposed  each  of  these 
towns  would  be  represented  at  every 
third  session.  The  towns  or  wards  hav- 
ing three  representatives  would  have  one 
representative  each  sessiojn.  In  I  the 
case  of  towns  or  wards  where  the  pres- 
ent number  of  representatives  cannot  be 
readily  divided  by  three,  a  change  in  the 
present  division  of  districts  would  have 
to  be  made. 

This  proposal  is  constitutional.  It 
does  not  in  any  way  contravene  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
That  instrument  guarantees  to  each  state 
a  Republican  form  of  government.  This 
clause  is  one  which  is  construed  liberally, 


and  if  the  people  are  given  the  power  to 
elect  state  officials,  and  legislators,  the 
federal  government  will  not  interfere. 

It  is  within  the  power  of  a  state  to 
prescribe  the  qualifications  of  represen- 
tatives. The  state  constitution  at  one 
time  imposed  a  religious  and  property 
qualification  upon  voters.  The  state  can 
require  that  a  representative  must  reside 
in  the  district  from  which  he  is  chosen. 
It  is  within  the  province  of  the  state, 
therefore  to  choose  the  particular  part  of 
a  district  from  which  a  representative 
shall  be  chosen  at  a  fixed  time.  This  is  a 
Dolitical  question  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
political  department.  If  the  proposal 
is  embodied  in  the  organic  law,  the 
courts  are  bound  by  it. 

The  proposed  plan  will  effect  a  finan- 
cial saving.  For  the  biennial  period,  it 
will  cut  the  state's  expenditure  from 
$60,000  to  $75,000.  This  is  based  upon 
Hie  premise  that  the  House  membership 
is  to  be  reduced  to  one-third  its  present 
size. 

This  plan  will  improve  the  calibre  of 
our     representatives.  Suppose     three 

towns  are  united  into  one  district  with  a 
representative  selected  from  each  town 
every  third  session.  Each  of  these 
towns  will  vie  with  the  other  to  select 
a  representative  that  will  bring  credit 
to  the  district  as  well  as  added  prestige 
to  the  town  electing  him.  A  town  fail- 
ing to  elect  a  representative  of  high  qual- 
ifications will  find  its  prestige  diminish- 
ed. 

This  plan,  moreover  will  add  to  the 
efficiency  of  legislation.  Under  the 
present  system,  the  House  is  unwieldy. 
A  reduction  in  number  will  materially  as- 
sist the  despatch  of  business,  and  obtain 
greater  responsibility  in  legislation.  The 
legislative  machinery  would  be  simplified. 

This  plan  is  just  to  all  towns.  Every 
town  with  a  representative  under  the 
present  system  will  retain  a  representa- 
tive though  such  representation  will  be  in 
rotation,  and  less  frequent.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  town  in  question  will 
exercise  a  much  greater  influence  on 
those   occasions.     Its   representative   will 
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not  be  a  mere  cog  in  tlie  legislative  ma- 
chinery. He  will  be  a  potent  factor  in 
legislation.  The  larger  towns  and  cities 
will  have  continued  representation,  but 
decreased;  number  of  representatives. 
The  proportional  weight  exercised  by  the 
larger  towns  and  cities  will  remain  un- 
changed. 

Finally,  the  proposal  is  practical.  It 
would  of  course  be  possible  for  a  con- 
stitutional convention  to  submit  an 
amendment  to  the  people  providing  for 
a  reduction  in  number  only.  Such  a 
plan  would  have  all  of  the  advantages 
of  the  plan  advanced,  but  it  would  be  im- 
practical. History  shows  that  efforts 
to  reduce  representation  by  those  meth- 
ods have  been  repeatedly  defeated  due 
to  the  opposition  of  the  small  towns.  To 
offer  the  same  proposal  would  invite 
defeat. 

The  prosposal  advanced  is  legal.  It 
assures  to  the  small  towns  intermittent 
representation  with  its  total  weight  in 
the  shaping  of  legislation  unchanged.    It 


gives  to  the  larger  towns  the  same  pro- 
portioinate    weight    in    legislation.  It 

would  decrease  state  expenditures.  It 
would  insure  representatives  of  a  higher 
order.  It  will  bring  to  legislation  more 
responsibility.  It  will  expedite  legisla- 
tion. It  marks  a  step  toward  a  more 
efificient  government  in  New  Hampshire. 
It  is  not  presumed  that  the  abolition  of 
the  governor's  council,  the  revision  of  the 
basis  of  representation  in  the  state  senate, 
a  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  House  con- 
stitute a  panacea  for  the  problems  and 
ills  of  the  state.  It  is  contended  that  the 
betterment  of  conditions  is  made  very  dif- 
ficult when  the  agencies  of  government 
are  not  representative.  It  is  urged  that 
the  opportunity  for  the  solution  of  the 
problems  that  vex  the  state  is  enhanced 
whenever  government  permits  of  popular 
control,  and  a  swift  execution  of  the 
judgment  of  the  people.  Government  ex- 
ists for  the  people.  We  must  either  sup- 
port that  principle,  or  admit  that  our 
avowed  faith  in  democracy  is  a  lie. 


NORTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND  SCHOOL  OF 
RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 


ANNOUNCEMENT  is  made  of  the 
ninth  Annual  Session  of  the 
Northern  New  England  School 
of  Religious  Education  at  the  University 
of  New  Hampshire,  Durham,  N.  H., 
July  14-21,  1924. 

The  new  Community  Parish  House 
recently  dedicated  at  Durham  is  offered 
for  the  morning  sessions,  and  having 
an  Assembly  Hall,  seating  450,  fourteen 
class  rooms,  parlors,  and  club  rooms,  a 
stage  and  two  pianos,  furnishes  ideal 
equipment  for  a  school  of  this  kind. 

The  Evening  Sessions  convene  in  the 
College  Buildings  as  usual,  through  the 
courtesy  of  President  Hetzel  and  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  The  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  School  will  also  be  at  the 
College. 


Registration  begins  at  10  A.  M.  Mon- 
day, July  14.  Classes  will  be  held  in  the 
afternoon  and  the  Alumni  Association 
tenders  a  Reception  to  Faculty  and  Stu- 
dents. Monday  evening,  followed  by  an 
address  by  Dr.  Wm.  Byron  Forbash  of 
New  York,  one  of  the  most  renowned 
and  forceful  speakers  of  the  day. 

Dr.  Forbush  will  give  two  courses, 
one  in  general  Psychology  and  another  in 
"Understanding  Our  Boys"  and  "The 
New  Girl  Problem"  especially  for  parents 
and  teachers.  Dr.  Forbush's  specialty 
is  boys.  The  Boston  Herald  calls  him 
"the  best  authority  on  boys  in  America." 
His  book  "The  Boy  Problem"  has  been 
for  a  long  time  the  authorized  book  in 
the  field.  Judge  Ben  Lindsey  has  pub- 
licly given  it  the  credit  for  starting  him 
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in  his  well  known  work  for  delinquents. 
Its  view  point  later  made  possible  the 
Boy  Scouts. 

A  number  of  Pastors  are  planning  to 
enroll  their  troups  of  boys  for  the  week 
and  several  evenings  Dr.  Forbush  will 
hold  a  camp  fire  for  them  around  the 
well  known  "Campfire  Rock"  overlook- 
ing the  College  campus.  Arrangements 
are  being  made  for  all  boys  who  wish, 
to  bring  their  tents  and  camp  through 
the  week.  He  is  much  in  demand  as  a 
speaker  at  Boards  of  Trade,  Bankers' 
Associations,  Rotary,  Kiwanis,  and 
Lions  Clubs. 

Another  new  member  of  the  faculty 
this  year  is  Prof.  R.  W.  Manton,  Direc- 
tor of  Music  at  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire,  who  is  to  teach  a  course  on 
the  appreciation  of  Church  Music  and 
one  on  Hymnology.  Prof.  Manton  will 
direct  all  the  Music  during  the  session 
and  will  organize  a  chorus  for  special 
occasions  and  give  several  recitals  on  the 
new  Skinner  organ  recently  installed  in 
the  Community  Church. 

Dr.  Ernest  A.  Miller  comes  to  us  for 
the  first  time  to  give  a  course  on  Admin- 
istration and  Getting  Results  in  the 
Church  School  that  stand  for  100%  ef- 
ficiency. Dr.  Miller  has  specialized  in 
Religious  Education  in  Boston  Univer- 
sity School  of  Religious  Education  and 
School  of  Theology  and  for  three  years 
was  Director  of  Religious  Education  for 
all  the  Churches  of  Cleveland  and  has 
been  an  instructor  in  summer  schools  in 
both  the  East  and  the  West. 

Mrs.  Mary  I.  Chamberlain,  Supervisor 
Massachusetts  Universalist  Sunday 
School  Association,  will  teach  Primary 
Methods. 

Rev.  Lewis  E.  Perdum  of  the  First 
Parish  Church,  Dover.  N.  H.,  takes  the 
course  in  Biblical  Geography.  Mr.  Per- 
dum's  familiarity  with  the  Holy  Land 
makes  him  a  valued  instructor  on  this 
subject. 

A  number  of  the  former  meml^ers  of 
the  faculty  will  return,  among  them  Miss 
Laura  E.  Cragin  of  Boston,  whose  term 


of  service  dates  from  the  organization  of 
the  school.  Miss  Cragin  is  eminently 
known  as  a  leader  of  Older  Girls'  Con- 
ferences and  has  endeared  herself  to 
many  hundreds  of  girls  and  has  had  a 
great  part  in  shaping  their  lives.  She 
will  conduct  the  Older  Girls'  Round 
Table  and  teach  story  telling. 

Miss  Anna  Marie  Hansen  of  Winter 
Haven,  Florida,  conceded  to  be  the  lead- 
ing worker  of  the  Elementary  Division 
of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  will  con- 
duct Junior  work  and  extension  courses. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Wood  Whitman  of  Bos- 
ton will  teach  Drama  and  Pageantry  and 
is  writing  a  new  pageant  "The  Birth  of 
the  Bible"  to  be  produced  Saturday  even- 


ing- 


Recreation  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  school  every  afternoon  except  the 
opening  day  being  given  over  to  this 
feature,  which  is  planned  with  the  needs 
of  the  social  and  recreational  life  of  both 
the  city  and  rural  school  in  view,  and  the 
students  have  many  suggestions  to  take 
home  and  carry  out  in  their  local  schools. 

Rev.  Arthur  H.  Gilmore  of  Plymouth, 
N.  H.,  is  Director  of  Recreation. 

The  Recreations  include  a  fifteen  min- 
ute recess  every  forenoon  and  in  the  af- 
ternoon hikes,  tennis,  ball  games,  swim- 
ming contests  and;  other  water  sports 
made  possible  by  the  nearness  of  the 
famous  Oyster  River.  Mr.  Gilmore  will 
also  direct  the  stunts  on  Saturday  after- 
noon when  the  classes  vie  with  each  in 
producing  mirth  provoking  feats.  Pic- 
nics and  a  breakfast  in. the  beautiful 
College  woods  add  to  the  week's  enjoy- 
ment. 

A  much  larger  enrollment  than  ever 
before,  is  already  assured.  The  very 
low  rates  for  Tuition  and  Board  ($13.00 
covering  the  expense  for  the  full  time) 
make  it  possible  for  every  one  interested 
in   Religious    Education   to   attend. 

Further  information  and  enrollment 
blanks  will  'be  supplied  bv  the  Dean, 
Mrs.  Nellie  T.  Hendrick,  18  Wellington 
St.,  Nashua,  N.  H.    • 


A  FISH  STORY 


THAT  MIGHT  BE  TRUE 

By  Mott  L.  Bartlett,  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Game 


THE  Editor  of  The  Granite  Monthly 
asked  me  to  write  a  "true  fish 
story"  of  a  trip  taking  in  the  prin- 
cipal fishing  localities  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  I   (poor  simp)  agreed  to  do  it. 


could  have  the  luck  of  a  life  time  all  at 
once. 

So  many  fishing  trips  are  spoiled  by 
having  someone  along  who  really  wants 
to  fish  but  I  heard  at  least  one  man  com- 


A  fish  story  that   is  true   isn't  a  fish      plain  of  a  trip  last  year  when  he  couldn't 


"You  don't  catch  fish  lying  un- 
der a  pine  tree  or  watching  the 
one  piece  bathing  suits,"  says  Mr. 
Bartlett  and  he  ought  to  know. 

The  Commissioner's  mind 
seems  to  dwell  more  on  the 
places  where  he  can  get  a  "good 
feed"  than  upon  the  fishing 
prospects  but  he  takes  the  readers 
of  the  Granite  Monthly  on  a 
beautiful   trip   through   the   state. 

Read  this  narrative  by  the 
"boss  of  the  fishermen"  and  be- 
lieve as  much  of  it  as  you  like. 


story  any  more,   it  is   an   ordinary   tale. 

No   one   would   recognize   it.        Without 

some  embellishment  it  might  as  well  be  a 

news   item  in   the   daily   press.     No   one 

would  believe  it  any 

way.  Fish  stories  like 

list   prices   are    sub- 
ject   to    a    discount. 

Take   ofif   thirty   per 

cent  before  you  con- 
sider it  at  all.    Then 

careful  study  shows 

probably     ten     per 

cent   more   and  per- 
haps   five    per    cent 

and  two  per  cent  if 

you  know  the  ropes. 

What  is  the  use  of 

going  fishing  if  you 
can't  brag  about 
what  you  got?  Yet 
the  Lord  knows,  you 
know  and  I  know 
that  you  didn't  get 
half  of  it.  A  won- 
derful string,  yet  the 

neighbors  didn't  get  any  and  probably  shipped  a  salmon  for  a  friend  that 
your  wife  got  her  Friday  dinner  from  "weighed  eleven  and  a  quarter  when  he 
the  market.  There  was  a  time  when  we  came  out  of  the  water,"  but  I  paid  ex- 
bragged  about  what  we  brought  back,  press  on  less  than  eleven  pounds  mclud- 
How  times  have  changed.  Some  still  ing  fish,  sawdust,  ice  and  a  seven-eighths 
boast  of  what  they  brought  back,  more  pine  box. 
don't  boast  at  all  and  most   (if  they  can  Let's  see  where  did  we  start  on  this 


get  enough  men  into  camp  for  a  "friend- 
ly game."  They  do  get  them  nowadays. 
The  old  advice  in  baseball  was  "hit  'em 
where    they    aint."     The    only    advice    I 

know  in  fishing  is 
"catch  'em  where 
they  are  and  when 
they  are  biting." 

As  "Ike"  Rawson 
used  to  say  "the  man 
that  gets  'em  is  the 
man  that's  got  a 
hook  in  the  water." 
You  don't  catch  fish 
lying  under  a  pine 
tree  or  watching  the 
one  piece  bathing 
suits. 

"Short  trout"  fish- 
ermen claim  they 
shrink  after  being 
caught  and  measur- 
ed. My  own  ex- 
perience is  that  they 
grow  after  they  are 
dressed.         I     once 


get  it)   brag  about  what  they  took  with 
them. 

I  suppose  I  have  to  keep  my  promise 
to  the  Editor  as  best  I  can  so  I  am  going 


trip?  If  you  have  any  choice  speak 
right  up.  If  not,  we  may  as  well  start 
from  the  Capitol  city,  take  the  Sunapee 
Lake  route.     You  will  see  some  "Pass- 


to  take  you  on  a  fishing  trip  that  at  least      able  but  unsafe"  signs  and  probably  you 
might  be  true  if  we  had  time  for  it  and      will  believe  them.     Soon,   however,   you 
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come  to  Bradford  and  here  and  at  War- 
ner you  catch  some  of  a  variety  of  fish 
that  are  caught  by  and  known  to  more 
people  than  any  other  fresh  water  species, 
speckled-beauties,  squaretails,  brook 
trout,  they  are  all  the  same.  Hunt  up 
"Old  Dan"  Peaslee  if  you  don't  know 
where  to  go. 

Toward   evening  you   start   again   and 


know  rises  back  of  "Warren  Daniel's 
barn"  at  Franklin. 

You  talk  it  over  here  and  decide  to  go 
through  Hill  to  Bristol.  Dr.  Calley  may 
be  induced  to  tell  you  how  he  coaxes  the 
rainbows  from  Smith's  River.  It  is 
worth  a  try. 

Next  morning  you  are  at  Pasquaney 
Inn  and  "Chuck"  Coburn  of  Coburn  and 


go  to  Sunapee  Harbor.    The  Fern  Croft,      Johnson,  takes  you  in  his  launch   for  a 


Mrs.  Graves  in 
charge,  accommo- 
dates you.  Her 
husband,  Perley, 
probably  has  more 
"parties"  than  he 
can  attend  to  but 
he  will  recommend 
someone  else  to 
guide  you.  Next 
morning  a  real  day 
of  lake  fishing 
starts. 

If  you  can  re- 
member to  "yank 
just  before  they 
bite"  you  soon  have 
some  smelt  on  your 
number  eight  hook. 
One  of  these  on  a 
larger  hook  and 
you  are  ready  for  a 
salmon  or,  that 
most  beautiful  of 
all,  the  Aureolus 
(white)    trout. 

Someone  gets 
them  every  day. 
You  may  be  lucky 
too.  You  get  a 
simburn   any    way. 


H.   Thompson   of   Hampton    is   the 
Captor    of    this    Salmon. 


try  at  salmon  and 
"lakers."  Chuck 
heads  out  around 
Whittemore's*  Point 
for  the  "Acre  of 
Sand."  If  you  come 
in  empty  handed, 
it  won't  be  Chuck's 
fault. 

Stay  as  long  as 
you  like  then  head 
north.  You  ought 
to  go  through  the 
Notch  and  see  the 
Old  Man,  but  this 
is  a  fishing  trip  so 
we  swing  west  at 
Plymouth  and  go 
to  Warren.  Bailey's 
Tavern  takes  ex- 
cellent care  of  you 
and  my !  how  you 
eat. 

No  guide  is  nec- 
essary here.  Bailey 
will  tell  you  where 
to  go  and  rainbows 
in  Baker's  River 
are  easy  to  catch  if 
you  know  how.  I 
don't    so    I    won't 


When  you  come  in  how  you  can  eat,  and 
sleep,  you  never  knew  how  thoroughly 
unconscious  you  could  be  and  still  live. 
Two  days  at  this  and  you  strike  across 
country  over  the  "top  of  the  world,"  New 
London  Hill,  by  Pleasant  Lake  at  Elkins, 
where  if  you  have  time  you  try  the  sal- 
mon and  squaretails  again.  On  through 
the  Andovers  to  the  head  of  the  Merri- 
mack   River    which    as    everyone    should 


try    to    advise. 

You  could,  of  course,  just  as  well  have 
gone  through  the  Notch  with  stops  on 
Beebe  River,  Mad  River,  and  the  Pemi- 
gewassett. 

There  are  places  a  plenty  to  "put  up" 
and  there  are  brooks  and  ponds  a  plenty 
to  fish,  but  I  can't  have  the  whole  maga- 
zine for  this  article  and  you  can't  visit 
them  all  in  one  trip. 
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Suppose  now  you  call  up  Ramsay's 
camps  at  Big  Diamond  and  see  if  you 
can  get  in  for  a  few  days.  Don't  worry 
about  how  "Louis"  will  feed  you. 

Here  is  an  impossible  thing,  accom- 
plished. In  touch  with  the  world  with 
telephone  and  electric  lights,  yet  in  the 
big  woods  miles  from  civilization  you 
sleep  in  a  one  room  cabin  with  seemingly 
nothing  but  the  trees  and  wild  things  for 
company. 

May  be  you  hear  an  owl  hoot,  may  be 
a  wildcat  wail.  Across  the  pond  almost 
opposite  camp,  a  colony  of  beaver  are 
working.  While  you  are  quietly  watch- 
ing a  deer  wades  into  the  water  to  drink. 
Between  times  there  come  those  periods 
of  absolute  stillness  which  are  only  found 
next  to  nature  and  next  to  God.  Then 
you  can  commune  with  nature  and  know 
how  grand  it  is.  Then  you  can  com- 
mune with  self  and  know  how  small  you 
are. 

You  will  wish  to  stay  here.  I  never 
care  to  leave  but  there  is  one  more  real 
pleasure  in  store  for  you  this  time.  Per- 
haps sometime  in  the  future  the  Editor 
will  ask  us  again  and  we  will  send  you  on 
another  vacation  when  you  can  visit  Mil- 
ton Ponds,  Winnisquam,  Winnipesaukee, 
Umbagog  Lakes,  Tam worth,  Passacon- 
way  and  Wild  River  valley  streams,  and 
many  others  including  that  wonderful 
section  of  God's  own  country  around 
Berlin  and  Gorham. 

When  "Louis"  bids  you  goodbye,  you 
back-track  to  Colebrcok  and  taking  either 
side  of  the  Connecticut  River  go  on 
north  through  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
sections  of   northern   New  England   into 


that  little  part  of  New  Hampshire  that 
seems  to  invade  Canada;  into  that  town 
which  reminds  you  of  the  city  of  the 
same  name  because  it  is  so  different, 
Pittsburg.  With  its  Connecticut  Lakes 
and  eighteen  other  lakes  and  ponds,  with 
its  miles  upon  miles  of  trout  streams, 
no  better  place  can  be  found  to  round 
out  your  vacation. 

If  you  cannot  get  in  at  "Ace  High" 
Currier's  or  Scott  Brothers,  they  will 
tell  you  where  to  go. 

Troll  in  First  Lake,  drive  into  Second 
Lake,  bathe  in  Back  Lake,  fish  the 
streams,  try  the  big  rainbows  in  the  river. 
Take  your  duffle  on  your  back  and  hike 
to  Third  Lake.  Don't  fail  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  "natives."  You  will 
love  them. 

Above  all  don't  fail  to  take  at  least 
one  night  to  sleep  out  under  the  pines 
where  you  can  once  more  look  into  God's 
sky  undefiled  by  sky-scrapers  or  smoke. 
Be  careful  of  fire  and  of  the  rights  of 
others  on  whose  land  you  have  been  al- 
lowed to  seek  recreation  and  health. 

The  night  before  you  return  to  home 
and  business,  think  it  over  and  write  me 
a  line  telling,  not  so  much  how  you  have 
enjoyed  it.  l)Ut  rather  whether  you  are  a 
better  man  or  woman  physically,  men- 
tally, and  morally  for  your  trip  and 
whether  these  privileges  that  have  been 
preserved  for  you  should  be  preserved 
for  your  children. 

MoTT  L.  Bartlett. 

P.  S. 

Don't    forget    to    take    some    mosquito 
and  black  fly  lotion. 

M.  L.  B. 
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Brook   Trout  caught  in   Pine   River 
by  Walter  Symonds  of  Rochester. 
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"The  Citizens  of  Concord  shouldered  their  shovels  and  picks." 

CONCORD'S  TREE  PLANTING  DAY 

A  New  Idea  Born  in  New  Hampshire 

By  N.  H.  C. 


ON  the  24th  of  April  the  eyes  of 
the  nation  were  turned  toward 
Concord, NewHampshire.  News- 
paper reporters,  photographers  from 
neighboring  cities,  and  moving  picture 
camera  men  from  the  national  news 
distributors  were  all  present  at  our 
Capital  City.  The  event  which  oc- 
casioned this  universal  interest  was 
the  action  of  the  Concord  Post  of  the 
American  Legion  in  devoting  the  day 
to  the  planting  of  trees  as  a  memorial 
of  the  city's  soldier  dead. 

In  the  early  hours  of  the  morning 
the  Legionnaires,  together  with  va- 
rious citizens  of  Concord  who  had  vol- 
unteered, shouldered  their  shovels 
and  picks  and  marched  down  the 
Main  thoroughfare  leading  to  the 
south.  The  procession  came  to  a  halt 
at  a  point  near  the  "Gates  of  Con-  . 
cord"  and  there  the  Governor  of  New 
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"At  noon  the  ladies  of  the  Legion  A 


Hampshire     planted     the     first     tree. 
Throughout  the  hours  of  the  morning 
the  entire  force  labored  industriously, 
inaking   excavations   at    regular    inter- 
vals along  each  side  of  the  highway. 
The  work  was  not  easy  and  the  spec- 
tacle  of   professional    men,    clergymen 
and  city  officials  toiling  away  had  its 
amusing  side.     One  of  the  officials  of 
the     Forestry     Department     tells     of 
finding  one  of  Concord's  most  eminent 
citizens    working    furiously    digging    a 
hole  where  no  tree  was  to  be  planted. 
The   official   started   to   inform   him   of 
this    fact   but   as    he    watched    him    per- 
spiring at  his  task  he  lacked  the  heart 
to  do   so. 

At    noon    the    ladies    of   the    Legion 
Auxiliary     served     lunch     to     the     la- 
•borers   who   rested   their   aching   mus- 
cles and  ate  ravenously. 

Most  of  the  afternoon  was  taken  up 
in  setting  out  the  trees  in  the  holes 
that  had  been  prepared,  and  just  as 
it  was  growing  dark  the  last  tree  was 
placed  in  the  ground,  completing  an 
orderly    row    upon    each    side    of    the 


uxiHary  served   lunch  to  the  laborers." 

thoroughfare.  Posterity  will  doubt- 
less be  told  how  His  Excellency. 
Governor  Fred  H.  Brown,  planted  the 
first  tree,  but  without  attempting  to 
rob  him  of  the  credit  which  is  his  due. 
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it  might  seem  to  some  that  even  more 
honor  should  be  paid  to  those  un- 
known heroes  who  "remained  unto 
the  end." 

The  first  tree  to  be  seen  in  crossing 
the  bridge  was  marked  in  commemo- 
ration of  Concord's  ranking  soldier 
who  died  in  the  last  war,  Brigadier 
General  Doyen,  United  States  Marine 
Corps,  who  commanded  the  first  group 
of  marines  to  go  over  to  France. 
The  two  trees  directly  following  were 
selected  from  the  front  lawn  of  the 
IMoberg  home,  and  were  planted  in 
memory  of  Charles  Moberg  and  John 
Martin,  two  boys  who  grew  up  to- 
gether, received  their  education  to- 
gether and  sacrificed  their  lives  in  the 
armies   of  the   United   States. 

The  day's  work  was  planned  and 
executed  under  the  direction  of  Com- 
mander George  Conway  of  the  local 
Post,  assisted  by  John  M.  Corliss 
and  Thomas  King  of  the  State  For- 
estry Department.  Among  the  no- 
tables who  were  present  and  who  as- 


sisted in  the  task  were  Governor  Fred 
H.  Brown,  Executive  Councilor  Oscar 
P.  Cole,  Mayor  Willis  H.  Flint,  Ad- 
jutant-General Charles  W.  Howard, 
State  Forester  John  H.  Foster,  and 
State  Treasurer  George  Farrand.  In 
the  parade  were  two  men  who 
marched  out  from  Concord  to  fight 
for  their  country  when  many  a  tower- 
ing tree  of  today  was  but  a  sapling. 
These  were  Major  Trickey,  Command- 
ant of  the  Soldiers'  Home  at  Tilton, 
and  Comrade  Loren  Richardson  of  the 
Concord  G.  A.  R.  Prominent  Con- 
cord Leigonnaires  were  Capt.  John  G. 
Winant,  candidate  for  Governor;  Dr. 
Robert  O.  Blood  and  Adjutant  George 
W.  Morrill.  Several  local  clergymen 
were  also  conspicuous  among  the 
workers. 

The  committee  of  ladies  who  served 
the  luncheon  were :  Mrs.  George  W. 
Morrill,  chairman;  Mrs.  H.  H.  Ams- 
den,  Mrs.  Clarence  Keniston,  Mrs. 
Mary  Hodgman,  Mrs.  Ben  Blair,  Mrs. 
Jerome     Clinton,     JVIiss     Mary     Salt- 
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"His  Excellency  Governor   Fred  H.   Brown  planted  the  first   tree." 
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marsh,  Mrs.  Martin  Quimby,  Mrs. 
Louise  Chaplin  and  Mrs.  Robert  O. 
Blood. 

The  Concord  American  Legion  de- 
serves the  wide-spread  commendation 
which  they  will  doubtless  receive 
when  the  country  learns  of  this  splen- 
did innovation.  It  has  been  a  per- 
plexing question  as  to  the  best  way 
of  commemorating  the  soldier  dead. 
On  every  hand  we  have  wdtnessed 
scheming  by  those  who  have  some- 
thing to  gain  from  the  various  pro- 
jects advanced  for  this  purpose.  As  a 
result  many  a  city  and  town  have 
commemorated  their  dead  by  gaudy 
pieces  of  architecture  which  remain 
as  glaring  testimonials  of  the  ill  taste 
of  those  who  reared  them.  Certainly 
in  this  day  when  our  virgin  forests 
are  disappearing  and  we  gaze  too 
often  on  bleak  plains  of  desolation 
there  can  be  no  more  fitting  memorial 


to  those  we  have  lost  than  stately 
trees,  each  one  in  itself  a  thing  of  life 
and  beauty,  symbolic  of  the  life  that 
was  sacrificed.  The  spectacle  of  Con- 
cord citizens  marching  out  by  the 
city's  gate  to  labor  shoulder  to 
shoulder  in  the  hope  of  honoring  their 
dead  or  beautifying  their  city  is  a 
touching  one.  The  dreamer  can  gaze 
ahead  through  the  vista  of  the  years 
and  visualize  a  beautiful  thorough- 
fare shaded  by  giant  trees,  each  bear- 
ing a  tablet  in  memory  of  a  life.  Per- 
haps he  can  also  visualize  the  .sturdy 
young  Leigonnaires  who  planted 
those  saplings  marching  along  the 
thoroughfare  a  decimated  band  of  old 
and  feeble  men,  even  as  the  Grand 
Army  of  today. 
"The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place 

to  new, 
And  God  fulfills  himself  in  many  ways." 

— Idylls  of  the  King 


SONG  OF  THE  SEASON 

By  Jeannette  S.  Crowell 

Rain  drops  caressing  the  hill  and  plain 
Call  to  the  buds  to  come  out  again. 
Dafifodils  slowly  lift  shining  beads 
Up  from  the  pillows  of  winter  beds. 
Fi  with  trouble  !       The  world  is  young. 
So  awake.     Awake  !     AKvake  ! 

Fairies  dance  gaily  in  glen  and  field, 

Violets  shyly  their  perfume  yield, 

The  meadow  lark  flings  his  silver  song 

Out  for  the  breezes  to  waft  along. 

The  crinkling  ])rook  joyously  ripples  and  sings 

Oh  awake  !     Awake !     Awake  ! 


What  if  the  world  be  full  of  strife? 
What  if  the  pricks  and  pains  of  life 
Scourge  the  soul  with  bitter  woe? 
Lift  up  your  head  and  you  will  know 
The  season  is   bursting   with  promise  new. 
With  a  messarge  of  hope  if  only  you,  will 
Awake !     Awake  !     Awake  ! 


"WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  WITH  OUR  YOUNG 

PEOPLE?" 

A  Symposium 


In  reply  to  a  query  by  the  Editor,  two  New  Hampshire  clergymen 
gave  their  solution  of  the  "young  people  problem." 

The  Granite  Monthly  invites  others  to  follow  in  the  June  issue. 


Rev.  Arthur  Gilmore,  Pastor  Cong'l  Church,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 


THE  eternal  problem  is  the  young 
people,  A  record  in  the  possession 
of  Dr.  Barton,  of  the  American 
Board  in  Boston,  reveals  that  in  3000  B. 
C.  it  was  troubling  the  good  people  of 
Mesopotamia  Just  as  it  is  vexing  most 
churches  in  1924.  Even  China  is  alarm- 
ed, for  has  not  a  Peking  girl  with  a  high 
school  education,  recently  inserted  an  ad- 
vertisement in  the  press,  declaring  her 
refusal  to  recognize  her  bethrothal  agree- 
ment made  by  her  parents  when  she  was 
an  infant?  Each  generation  of  adults 
feels  the  responsibility,  but  unfortunate- 
ly forgets  how  it  felt  in  youth,  having 
taken  very  literally,  the  Biblical  state- 
ment, that  "when  I  became  a  man,  I  put 
away  childish  things." 

The  problem  is  made  more  acute  for 
our  churches  because  our  traditional  poli- 
cy has  been  to  disregard  one  of  the  major 
instincts  of  childhood — the  desire  to 
play.  Richard  Cabot  has  told  us  tliat 
men  live  by  work,  worship,  love  and 
play.  The  first  three  we  have  preached 
and  given  opportunity  for  expression: 
the  last  we  have  looked  upon  as  question- 
able if  not  sinful.  To  be  sure  we  have 
had  church  sociables,  but  the  games  have 
been  too  tame  for  the  youngsters,  and 
no  fun  for  the  older  ones ;  or  if  some- 
thing more  exciting  is  offered,  it  is 
probably  "winkum"  which,  while  ortho- 
dox, is  extremely  vulgar.  The  next 
most  popular  game  in  good  standing  is 
"Hot  Cofifee,"  which  has  neither  dignity 
nor  beauty,  although  it  is  accompanied 
by  music,  and  then  there  is  "Going  to 


Jerusalem"  which  sounds  religious,  but 
usually  results  in  "a  rough  house." 

Most  of  our  New  Hampshire  towns 
have  no  Y,  M,  C,  A.  buildings  and  the 
church  has  a  wonderful  opportunity  to 
put  on  a  similar  program  which  will  not 
only  be  a  service  to  the  youth  of  the 
community  but  which  will  give  the  church 
a  contact  with  boys.  In  my  church,  the 
chapel  is  open  certain  evenings  for  the 
boys  to  come  and  play.  We  have  check- 
ers, pingpong,  pool  ,and  a  host  of  others. 
The  introduction  of  that  pool  table 
troubled  some  good  saints  because  pool, 
a  scientific  game,  was  associated  with 
evil.  We  have  had  interesting  checker 
tournaments  which  have  run  the  whole 
winter  and  have  organized  baseball,  foot- 
ball and  tennis  teams  in  the  Sunday 
School,  Book  reviews,  motion  pictures 
and  the  stereopticon  have  made  the  Sun- 
day evening  services  attractive  and  have 
given  the  young  people  a  feeling  that  we 
are  interested  in  helping  them  play  as 
well  as  pray. 

But  these  are  not  enough,  and  neither 
do  they  absolve  us  from  responsibility 
in  bettering  that  amusement  which  at- 
tracts nearly  all  our  young  people,  name- 
ly, dancing.  Our  socials  do  not  appeal 
to  them  nor  those  middle  aged  couples 
whose  absence  from  the  church  reveals 
our  failure.  In  our  churches  there  is  a 
great  gulf  between  the  older  members 
and  the  young  people.  Whether  we  ad- 
mit it  or  not,  we  have  obligations  for  the 
way  our  own  church  people  dance,  to  say 
nothing  of  that  great  crowd  who  dance. 
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but  never  enter  a  church.  When  this 
question  faces  us,  we  look  the  other  way 
and  pass  by  on  the  other  side.  Some 
ministers  denounce  it  and  with  the  pul- 
pit utterance  the  matter  ends,  for  these 
same  ministers  take  into  church  meml^er- 
ship  young  people  who  dance.  These 
boys  and  girls,  if  they  ask  whether  they 
must  give  up  this  pleasure,  are  assured 
that  it  is  a  question  of  conscience. 

Now  if  dancing  is  wrong  let  us  know 
it  and  then  get  together  to  ostracise 
it  from  our  communities.  But  scarcely 
anyone  thinks  that  dancing  itself  is 
wrong.  They  know  that  there  are  dances 
which  are  good  and  those  which  are  bad, 
just  as  there  are  books,  pictures  and  com- 
panions which  are  good  and  bad.  In 
these  other  fields  we  are  taught  that  life 
consists  of  selection  and  the  church  helps 
our  young  people  to  choose.  But  as  the 
question  of  dancing  stands  to-day,  our 
young  people  do  not  know  where  the 
church  places  itself.  One  of  the  most 
Christian  girls  in  my  congregation,  a 
Sunday  School  Teacher,  Christian  En- 
deavor officer,  a  wonderful  worker  has 
been  kept  out  of  the  church  for  years  be- 
cause she  feels  that  the  church  is  against 
dancing  while  she  believes  in  it.  Our 
churches  have  lost  a  great  army  of  young 
people  who  have  felt  the  same  way. 

Why  not  boldly  face  the  facts?  Our 
own  young  people  dance  in  ever  increas- 
ing numbers.  Unwilling  that  they  should 
dance  under  good  influences  we  compel 
them  to  go  to  other  places.  A  well  light- 
ed, well  chaperoned  church  parlor  with 
parents  present  is  incomparably  better 
for  the  morals  of  our  own  children  than 
a  place  where  there  is  no  one  present  who 
cares  whether  they  have  souls  or  not. 
Thinking  people  and  careful  parents  are 
unable  to  understand  our  attitude  when 
we  promote  "winkum"  and  promenades 
but  oppose  clean  dancing  at  proper  hours. 

A  New  Hampshire  minister  recently 
wrote  to  me  and  asked  if  I  could  describe 
the  Portland  Fancy  as  he  wanted  to  en- 
courage square  dances  and  the  Virginia 
Reel  in  his   Parish   House     This   pastor 


is  a  very  successful  worker  with  young 
people  and  is  not  driven  to  this  position 
as  a  last  resort.  He  is  facing  squarely 
the  proposition  that  his  Christian  young 
people  dance  and  he  does  not  oppose  it 
and  therefore  he  has  every  reason  to  fur- 
nish them  with  a  better  environment  for 
their  play. 

Havelock  Ellis  points  out  in  his  "The 
Dance  of  Life"  that  dancing  was  once  a 
part  of  the  ritual  of  the  Christian  Church 
and  that  it  persisted  well  into  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  And  now  there  are  evidences 
that  it  is  coming  back  as  a  part  of  the 
play  of  the  church.  Some  churches  pro- 
vide evenings  for  games  and  dances.  Dr. 
W.  W.  Leete  of  the  Congregational 
Church  Building  Society  in  describing  a 
new  parish  house  in  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
which  is  equipped  with  a  stage  and  bowl- 
ing alleys,  says :  "The  hall  is  open  to 
dancing  as  well  as  basket  ball."  The 
Outlook  in  an  editorial  thinks  that  it  is 
dangerous  for  the  church  to  give  up  con- 
trol of  this  popular  pastime ;  "Little 
children  take  to  dancing  as  naturally  as 
a  duck  taTces  to  water.  There  is  noth- 
ing essentially  evil  in  rhythmic  motion 
to  the  accompaniment  of  music.  To  ban- 
ish dancing  from  assemblies  under  the 
control  of  Christian  people  is  dangerous. 
To  prohibit  dancing  altogether  is  to  run 
counter  to  nature,  and  is  generally  fu- 
tile. To  regulate  dancing  under  proper 
guidance  is  both  safer  and  more  prac- 
ticable." 

We  need  to  face  anew  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  wholesome  amusement.  Just  as 
the  game  of  Mah  Jongg  has  become  pop- 
ular and  is  to  be  found  in  all  Christian 
homes  that  can  afiford  it,  word  comes 
from  China  protesting  against  its  use 
because  it  is  the  gambling  game  of  that 
land.  William  Leverett,  a  missionary 
recently  home  from  China,  told  me  with 
what  surprise  his,  Chinese  friends  greet- 
ed his  announcement  that  a  relative  in 
America  wanted  him  to  bring  back  a  set. 
I  showed  him  a  tiny  ivory  domino  set 
which  my  sister,  a  missionary  in  Mexico, 
sent  to  my  children.     He  said  that  domi- 
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noes  were  taboo  among  Chinese  Chris- 
tians and  related  his  experience  at  a  pic- 
nic where  some  American  visitors  at 
his  mission  started  to  play  dominoes  to 
the  horror  of  the  natives.  When  it  was 
suggested  that  instead,  they  play  cards, 
the  Americans  were  scandalized.  The 
time  has  come  when  we  should  teach  our 
young  people  that  games  in  themselves 
are  not  wrong,  but  that  gambling  is  al- 
ways wrong,  whether  at  home  for  a 
penny  or  at  the  county  fair  for  a  blanket. 


Sharpen  the  conscience  against  gambling. 
Organize  against  evils.  Teach  our  chil- 
dren that  most  of  life  is  a  selective  pro- 
cess and  that  as  churches  we  want  to 
help  them  select  the  good  books,  pictures, 
plays,  and  companions.  This  is  a  moral 
responsibility  and  when  we  face  it  in- 
telligently and  in  the  Christ-like  spirit, 
we  will  find  that  it  will  help  solve  our 
young  people's  problem — help,  I  say,  for 
the  problem  will  always  be  with  us. 


Dr.  Burton  W.  Lockhart,  Pastor  Emeritus,  Manchester,  N.  H. 


St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  April  18,  1924. 
My  dear  Mr.  Cotton  : 

Owing  to  my  absence  from  Manches- 
ter and  my  library  it  will  not  be  possi- 
ble for  me  to  comply  with  your  request 
which  I  should  otherwise  be  glad  to  do. 

I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  Boy  Scout 
Movement.  But  not  greatly  so  in  the 
effort  to  win  the  young  folks  to  the 
church  by  the  appeal  to  pleasure  and  the 
senses  rather  than  the  soul.  The  older 
church — the  Catholic — I  think  teaches  us 
a  lesson  there. 

Is  there  not  something  hectic,  some- 
thing unnatural  in  the  American  habit  of 
putting  young  people  in  the  center  of  the 
stage  and  shrieking — what  can  we  do 
for  them !  It  excites  a  morbid  self- 
consciousness  in  a  child  to  be  paraded 
before  the  public. 


What  can  we  do  for  children  but  give 
them  the  right  kind  of  home  and  school? 
When  the  religion  of  the  home  breaks 
down — as  it  so  largely  seems  to  have 
done  in  large  circles  of  society,  the  soul  of 
the  child  is  exposed  naked  to  the  world : 
Naturally  all  kind  and  religious  folk  are 
concerned  to  find  a  garment  for  this 
soul,  hence  the  mighty  outcry. 

However,  it  is  as  well  to  face  the  fact 
that  in  religion  as  in  all  else,  nothing 
can  take  the  place  of  real  homes  and 
parents.  A  home  without  religion  is  no 
home  for  the  child  soul.  Why  not  ask 
the  question,  what  can  we  do  for  parents  ? 
And  this  would  bring  us  face  to  face 
with  the  problem  of  restoring  God  to 
man  once  more,  and  man  to  God.  You 
can't  do  it  by  ice  cream  and  church 
dances. 


GULLS 

By  Mildred  Fowler  Field 

Gulls,  white  gulls  in  a  cobalt  sky. 
Leisurely  circling  low  and  high — 
What  do  you  see  beyond  the  rim 
Highways  of  gold....      Cherubim? 
Gateway  of  pearl  and  porphyry 
Or  nothing  but  sky,  clear  cobalt  sky 
As  you  fly? 


Author   of   the    Prize    Winning    Essay 

ON  BEING  ONESELF 

Miss  Margaret  Jean  MacGregor  whose  essay  "On  Being  Oneself"  won  first  prize 
in  the  Granite  Monthly  high  school  contest,  is  the  sixteen  year  old  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  P.  MacGregor,  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Manchester,  N.  H.  She  is 
a  senior  at  Manchester  High  School  and  plans  to  enter  Radcliffe  College  next  autumn 
The  teacher  under  whom  she  studies  English  is  Miss  Anna  B.  Murphy. 


ARE  you  one  of  those  people  who 
never  act  without  first  considering 
whether  other  people  are  doing  the 
same  thing?  Are  you  one  of  those  l)oys 
who  never  does  anything  without  ques- 
tioning, "What  will  the  fellows  think  ?" 
or  one  of  those  girls  who  invariably  asks 
"What  are  you  going  to  wear?"  If  you 
are,  nine  chances  out  of  ten  you  are  not 
a  leader.  You  are  never  asked  to  fill 
an  important  position  in  your  school  or 
social  life.  You  do  not  stand  out— you 
are  just  like  everyone  else. 

Have  you  ever  had  an  impelling  idea 
which  you  forced  back  for  fear  that  it 
would  be  laughed  at,  and  have  you  felt 
the  experience  of  having  some  one  else 


propose  the  same  idea  and  meet  with  ap- 
plause ?  Much  worse,  have  you  ever 
put  forth  a  thought  which  was  not  your 
own  and  with  which  you  did  not  thor- 
oughly agree  just  ])ecause  you  thought 
it  would  "take,"  and  it  didn't?  For 
your   sake  I   hope  you  have. 

Maybe  you  have  never  reached  the 
bed-rock  in  your  confessions  but  when 
you  come  down  to  analyze  it,  the  most 
interesting  thing  to  you  in  the  world  is 
yourself.  You  may  bore  your  family, 
you  may  bore  your  associates,  but  you 
never  bore  yoin\self.  It  is  a  won- 
derful thought  that  tlicre  is  no  one 
cjuite  like  yourself;  that  you  have  a  dis- 
position  and   a    set   of   experiences    that 
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have  no  double.  This  something  intan- 
gible but  noticeably  different  is  about  the 
nearest  we  come  to  being  divine  and  yet, 
this  something  is  what  we  are  constantly 
restraining. 

We  argue  that  we  are  acting  from  an 
unselfish  view  point  when,  in  truth,  by 
reserving  our  own  opportunities,  the 
world  is  losing  by  our  refusal  to  impart 
our  conceptions.  When  we  contend  that 
as  we  are  in  the  minority  it  really  makes 
but  little  difference,  we  forget  that  his- 
tory has  proved  again  and  again  that  the 
minority  often  leavens  the  majority  in 
the  end.  We  try  to  conform  with  man- 
made  laws  which  are  not  our  own,  laws 
of  precedent,  etiquette  and  absurd  fash- 
ion, and  we  lose  ourselves  in  their  depths. 
We  confine  ourselves  to  consistency  and 
soon  we  are  beating  against  its  walls  to 
escape.  We  find  ourselves  unconscious- 
ly repeating  others'  thoughts  when  if  we 
analyze  them  they  are  really  not  our  own. 

Consider  the  great  men  of  the  world. 
Christ,  the  twelve  year  old  boy  who  was 
not  afraid  to  express  his  youthful  ideas 
before  the   doctors  of   the   temple;    Mo- 


hammed, the  youth,  whose  personality 
and  deeds  exist  centuries  after  his  death 
in  a  race  of  people  because  he  ventured 
to  reveal  his  dreams ;  Napoleon,  who 
swayed  the  world  because  he  dared ;  Lin- 
coln, the  rail-splitter,  who  climbed  over 
circumstances  with  the  courage  of  his 
convictions,  and  all  outstanding  figures 
of  History.  Is  their  greatness  not  all  in 
the  fact  that  they  were  not  afraid  to  do 
something  different — to  act  upon  their 
dreams,   inspirations   or    convictions? 

But  all  great  ideas  have  not  found 
light.  New  ideas  and  personalities  are 
constantly  appearing  and  working  them- 
selves into  the  lives  of  the  world.  There 
are  thousands  of  thoughts  lying  dormant 
in  the  mind  of  the  youth  of  to-day.  Some 
of  these  thoughts  will  blossom  forth  in 
due  time  for  the  betterment  of  the  world, 
but,  alas,  the  others  will  continue  to  lay 
dormant  because  the  inventor,  the  en- 
gineer is  afraid  of  the  world,  afraid  to 
be  himself ! 

Don't  be  of  the  mediocre  class,  always 
willing  to  agree  and  conform.  Be  a 
sounder,  not  an  echo ! 


Second  Prize  Essay 


Why  New  Hampshire  Appeals  to  Me 

Written  by  Lucille  Whipple,  Milford  High  School 


COME  and  stand  with  me  on  the  tip 
top    of    old    Monadnock    and    gaze 
with  reverence  over  the  exhilarating 
beauty  of  the  mass  that  lies  before  us, 
and  then  you  will  understand  why  New 
Hampshire  appeals  to  me. 

Out  in  the  space  before  us  lies  a  sheet 
of  pure  white  mist  which  seems  to  glide 
on  the  wings  of  morning  into  eternity. 
As  its  mystic  form  departs,  the  gorgeous 
mountain  tops  come  into  view  and  cast 
their  majestic  spell  as  they  loom  domi- 
nant over  all.  As  the  entire  mist  sub- 
sides, little  villages  become  prominent, 
merely  as  dots  of  civilization  among  the 
greater  tracks  of  fields  and  woodland. 
Yonder  a  majestic  pine  seems  to  com- 
mand the  hilltop  and  the  peaceful  valley 


beneath,  where  cattle  are  grazing  a  short 
distance  from  an  old  farm-house.  If 
our  eyes  could  but  span  the  distance  and 
see  with  exactness  we  would,  I  am  sure, 
find  a  group  of  merry,  carefree  children 
quenching  their  thirst  at  the  old  oaken 
bucket  or  playing  happily  in  the  shade 
of  the  ancient  willow  tree. 

But  now  we  must  leave  the  children 
and  turning  we  see  a  little  blue  spot, 
just  like  a  piece  of  the  sky  above  us, 
nestled  among  a  group  of  pines  and 
fringed  with  sparkling  sand.  Now  a 
tiny  speck  skims  over  the  blue  and  we 
can  imagine  the  sparkle  in  the  fisherman's 
eye  or  the  glow  of  a  lover's  smile  as  they 
glide  over  the  peaceful  waters  and  gaze 
at  the  splendor  of  the  mountains,  which 
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seem  to  reach  up  and  touch  the  sky.  Then 
as  the  heat  of  the  noon  day  approaches 
we  can  imagine  the  joy  of  the  children 
as  they  gingerly  place  one  tiny  foot  after 
another  in  the  cooling  depths  of  the 
water.  Again  our  imagination  brings 
to  us  the  cheery  shouts  of  the  children 
as  they  tumble,  in  ecstasy,  on  the  sheet 
of  sand. 

But  hark,  in  another  direction  our 
fancy  is  attracted,  and  amid  a  dull  haze 
of  smoke,  large  chimneys  ascend,  and 
beyond  the  church  spires  lend  peace  to 
what  would  without  them  be  utter  con- 
fusion. Listening  again,  with  our  im- 
aginative ear,  we  hear  the  shriek  of  the 
whistle,  the  echo  of  the  bell,  and  the 
melody  of  the  chimes  as  they  announce 
the  mid-day.  Now  with  our  wonderful 
eyes  we  can  see  streams  of  human  beings, 
some  old.  some  young,  some  rich,  some 
poor,  some  cheerful  and  others  despon- 
dent, still  are  relieved  from  the  duties  of 
the  morning  by  the  whistle,  the  bell  or 
the  chimes.  This  is  the  city  or  large 
town  where  industry,  tumult,  and  recrea- 
tion have  stolen  from  Mother  Nature  the 
simplicity  that  reigns  in  the  unmolested 
hill  and  valley. 

Now  that  the  daylight  is  fast  fleeting 
and  the  world  is  preparing  to  receive  the 


night,  our  attention  is  drawn  by  a  bril- 
liance which  excels  all  beauties  we  have 
seen  before.  What  can  it  be?  And  as 
we  ask  the  question,  our  minds  are  filled 
with  awe  as  to  wliat  great  power  can 
command  such  wonder  for  just  plain 
human  beings.  Close  to  the  mountain 
top  a  great  ball  of  gold  seems  anxious 
to  retire  from  view  and  as  it  slides  from 
sight  it  sends  back  a  most  gorgeous  prom- 
ise for  the  morrow.  Now  a  streak  of 
gold  surmounted  by  a  mass  of  purple  and 
in  back  of  all  a  screen  of  pink  blends 
gradually  to  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky 
above.  Now  the  shadows  droop  and 
the  glory  of  the  colors  becomes  hidden 
by  the  peaceful  mist  rising  as  a  protect- 
ing shield  to  guard  the  world  as  it 
sleeps. 

Slowly  the  darkness  gathers  and  as  we 
are  about  to  return  to  our  camps  we  stop 
a  moment,  for  from  somewhere  in  the 
valley  below  us  we  hear  the  low  sweet 
call  of  the  whip-poor-will  and  the  ans- 
wering love  note  from  its  mate. 

As  the  cool,  fresh  air  sweeps  our  faces 
and  lulls  us  into  the  land  of  dreams  we 
recall  the  scenes,  imaginative  and  real, 
of  the  day,  and  we  fall  to  sleep  with  a 
murmur,  "This  is  New  Hampshire,  our 
own  dear  Granite  State." 


Third  Prize  Essa^ 
A  Home  that  Journeyed  Afar 

Written  by  Gordon  F.  Palmer  '26,  Laconia  High  School 

[The  following  article  is  based  on  a  story  told  to  a  prominent  Laconia  citizen  by 
Dr  Lewis  J.  Hackett,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  and  grandson  of  a  man  who  emigrated  to 
California  in  1849.  The  present  whereabouts  of  Dr.  Hackett  are  unknown  -and  I  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain  either  the  name  of  the  ancestor  or  of  any  one  else  connected 
with  the  story.  However,  it  seems  to  me  rather  unique,  and  I  am  writing  it,  hoping 
that  some  one  with  more  information  than  I  possess,  will  find  it  possible  to  supply  the 
names  or  add  details: — G.  F.  P.] 


HE  was  restless — even  more  so  than 
most  young  men.  Excitement  had 
always  appealed  to  him.  Why 
should  he  lead  the  humdrum  existence  of 
a  farmer?  But  he  might  have  done  so 
had  not  the  gold  fever  of/49  spread  to 
the  remote  town  of  Sanbornton,  where 
he  had  lived    his  uneventful    life    until 


then.  The  whole  neighborhood  was  set 
agog.  A  number  of  families  banded  to- 
gether in  order  to  make  the  journey,  he 
of  my  narrative  being  one  of  their  lead- 
ers. Thus  at  last  he  became  the  .Adven- 
turer. 

Unlike  his  companions  he  did  not  liter- 
ally leave  home;  he  took  home  with  him. 
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The  house  was  hammered  apart  and  car- 
ried by  team  to  Portsmouth,  whence  with 
its  owner  it  was  transported  via  Cape 
Horn  to  the  Golden  Gate. 

As  the  ship  gradually  bore  him  away 
from  the  New  England  shore,  he  must 
have  realized  that  he  was  leaving  every 
scene  with  which  he  was  familiar.  But 
the  spirit  of  adventure  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced the  efifect  of  any  regret 
which  may  possibly  have  crept  into  his 
mind. 

This  being  his  first  voyage,  he  found 
much  of  interest  to  occupy  his  attention. 
He  roamed  over  the  ship,  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  various  phases  of  nautical 
life,  such  as  the  daily  routine  of  officers 
and  men,  the  strict  standard  of  discipline, 
and  the  nonchalant  attitude  of  sailors 
toward  danger.  Often  he  would  stand 
beside  the  railing  and  gaze  far  out  upon 
the  waters.  Day  succeeded,  day  and 
eventually  the  fabled  albatross  flew  over- 
head or  rested  on  the  sea. 

While  the  schooner  was  making  its 
way  from  eternal  summer  at  the  equator 
to  perpetual  winter  at  Cape  Horn,  many 
were  the  tales  told  of  disaster  at  the  tip 
of  South  America.  That  region  had 
long  been  the  most  dreaded  spot  on  the 
mariner's  chart.  No  part  of  the  year 
was  free  from  furious  storms.  Vessels 
were  thickly  coated  with  ice.  Their 
decks  were  swept  clean  by  tremendous 
waves.  They  were  battered  about  until 
passengers  became  convinced  that  the  end 
was  near.  How  thankful  were  those  on 
board  when  their  ship  had  passed  into 
the  calm  waters  beyond !  But  far  below 
the  surface  of  that  raging  stretch  of  sea 
were  the  wrecks  of  those  who  had  not 
passed. 

The  ship  with  the  Adventurer,  how- 
ever, safely  rounded  the  point  and  reach- 
ed its  destined  port  after  a  voyage  which 
had  become  monotonous.  With  relief 
the  Sanbornton  party  stepped  on  shore. 
The  city  in  which  they  found  themselves 
was  a  center  of  feverish  activity.  San 
Francisco  in  1847  had  a  population  of 
only  450.        But   the   discovery  of   gold 


had  changed  it  from  a  quiet  village  to  a 
riotous  metropolis. 

Immediately  after  his  arrival  the  Ad- 
venturer went  inland  and  at  Sacramento 
put  up  his  dwelling,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  frame  house  in  California 
and  afterwards  to  have  been  occupied  by 
the   first  governor. 

This  city  was  also  undergoing  a  great 
boom.  In  January  1849,  house  lots  were 
ofYered  for  sale.  In  October  the  popu- 
lation was  2000.  By  November  it  had 
doubled  itself.  The  next  year  it  was 
10,000. 

Back  among  the  Granite  hills  the 
Sweetheart  was  waiting.  Six  months 
later  with  a  second  company  consisting 
of  her  sister  and  some  neighbors  she 
started  for  California,  intending  to 
marry  her  lover  there.  It  was  decided  to 
avoid  the  long  trip  around  the  Horn  by 
crossing  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  then 
called  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 

The  first  railway  not  being  completed 
until  1851,  the  most  common  method  of 
reaching  the  opposite  coast  in  1849  was 
by  the  Chagres  River  and  a  mule  trail. 
Travellers  were  paddled  along  the  river 
in  boats  part  of  the  distance  by  natives, 
after  which  astride  mules  they  followed 
a  narrow,  rocky  trail.  Four  days  were 
generally  taken  in  the  passage,  nights 
being  spent  in  squalid  native  huts.  Many 
hardships  had  to  be  endured.  It  was 
always  a  welcome  moment  when  the 
waters  of  the  Pacific  were  sighted. 

Yellow  fever  was  the  greatest  enemy 
to  life.  Its  sickening  clutch  was  every- 
where. Countless  were  the  golden 
dreams  of  wealth  which  were  ended  by 
the  bony  fingers  of  the  plague ;  many 
were  the  homesick  hearts  that  forever 
ceased  to  beat ;  countless  were  manhood's 
mental  images  of  power  in  the  wild  new 
country  that  were  destined  never  to  have 
reality.  Many  were  the  womanly  visions 
of  homes  in  the  land  of  the  setting  sun 
which  changed,  let  us  hope,  to  something 
much  fairer  beyond  the  gates  of  Para- 
dise! 

This  fever  claimed  the   Sweetheart  as 
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one  of  its  victims.  Her  companions 
sorrowfully  pushed  on  until  the  ocean 
was  reached.  Here  they  took  ship,  and 
after  a  successful  voyage  they  arrived  at 
San  Francisco.  The  grief  of  the  Ad- 
venturer can  well  be  imagined.  It  is 
not  for  me  to  attempt  to  picture  his  feel- 
ings when  he  learned  the  home  that  he 
had  so  confidently  anticipated  could  not 
be. 

Nevertheless  he  went  about  his  work 


with  dogged  Yankee  perseverance,  find- 
ing solace  in  the  companionship  of  the 
sister.  Their  mutual  sorrow  proved  a 
strong  tie,  and  gradually  affection  took 
the  place  of  sympathy.  There  came  a 
day  when  they  agneed  to  blend  their 
earthly  fortunes,  she  who  would  have 
become  the  sisiter-in-law  becoming  the 
wife,  and  mistress  in  California  of  the 
same  house  she  had  known  so  well  in 
the   far  away  New  Hampshire  town. 


SONS  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  IN  BOSTON 


By  xA.lbert  E.  Pillsbury 


THE  writer  has  been  asked  to  re- 
vive for  the  Granite  Monthly 
the  vanishing  recollections  of 
several  attempts  by  New  Hampshire 
natives  living  in  Boston  at  some  sort 
of  social  organization 
based  upon  their  com- 
mon origin  in  the 
Granite  State. 

The  great  New 
Hampshire  Festival 
of  November  7.  1849, 
embalmed  in  a  vol- 
ume of  181  pages  long 
since  out  of  print,* 
is  the  earliest  of 
which  any  known 
record  remains.  This 
originated  with  Dr. 
Jerome  V.  C.  Smith, 
a  native  of  Conway, 
who  later  held  the 
chair  of  the  Mayor 
of  Boston  in  1854- 
55.  A  public  meeting 
of  New  Hampshire 
natives,  called  at  his 
insttance,  was  organ- 
ized with  Daniel  Webster  as  presi- 
dent and  an  impressive  array  of 
vice  presidents  and  committees,  the 
whole  under  the  active  leadership  of 
Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  a  native  of 
Kindge    and    a    prominent    figure     in 
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Massachusetts  for  many  years.  The 
roster  includes  such  names  of  New 
Hampshire  origin,  familiar  to  that 
generation,  as  General  John  McNeil, 
Samuel  and   Nathan  Appleton,  Henry 

Wilson,  Charles  G. 
Greene,  Jonas  Chick- 
ering,  John  P.  Healy, 
Isaac  O.  Barnes, 
Charles  B.  Goodrich, 
Joseph  M.  Bel  1, 
Fletcher  Webster, 
Thomas  W.  Pierce, 
Harvey  Jewell  and 
others  not  unknown 
to  fame.  Probably 
no  other  Boston  cele- 
bration of  similar 
character  had  ever 
enlisted  the  numbers 
or  talent  or  developed 
the  spectacular  fea- 
tures of  this  festival 
of   1849. 

Under     the     chief- 
marshalship    of    Col- 
,  onel  Horace  G.  Hut- 

'  chins,     assisted     by 

Jabez  B.  Upham  and  Benjamin  P. 
Cheney  as  aides  and  an  imposing  mil- 
itary   staff,    a   procession    was   formed 

*Festival  of  the  Sons  of  New  Hampshire, 
with  Speeches,  etc.  James  French,  Boston, 
1850. 
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by  counties,  each  with  its  own  banner 
and  emblems,  marching  from  the  State 
House  by  the  music  of  numerous 
bands  to  the  new  Fitchburg  Railroad 
Depot,  which  then  boasted  the  largest 
hall  in  Boston,  (soon  after  made 
famous  by  the  Jenny  Lind  concerts) 
which  was  elaborately  decorated  for 
the  occasion  with  New  Hampshire 
scenes,  mottoes  and  mementoes.  In 
view  of  the  1500  persons  for  whom 
dinner  was  laid,  and  the  expansive 
character  of  the  oratory,  evidently  the 
hall  was  not  too  large.  The  menu, 
almost  elaborate  enough  for  Lucullus, 
announces  no  liquids  more  incendiary 
than  the  "Lemonade  and  Coffee"  at 
the  end,  but  from  the  multitude  of 
"sentiments"  and  the  responses  there- 
to it  readily  may  be  inferred  that  no 
dry  toast  was  offered  the  New  Hamp- 
shire men  at  that  feast.  The  interest- 
ing historical  fact  is  noted  that  "the 
Hall  was  lighted  by  Gas,  then  intro- 
duced for  the  first  time."  Webster 
and  his  speeches  were  naturally  the 
principle  feature.  He  presided  appar- 
ently as  long  as  he  was  able  to  remain, 
the  procession,  scheduled  for  two  p. 
m.,  not  having  reached  the  hall  until 
about  five,  and  surrendered  the  chair 
in  a  second  speech  not  less  eloquent, 
if  briefer,  than  that  with  which  he  be- 
gan. Both  are  preserved  and  famil- 
iar in  his  collected  works.  The  cold 
print  of  the  published  narrative 
hardly  tempers  the  warmth  of  the  oc- 
casion, in  which  the  flowers  of  ora- 
tory, poetry  and  song  bloom  and  re- 
sound at  their  brightest,  largest  and 
loudest.  If  any  .son  of  New  Hamp- 
shire remembered  the  hour  of  final 
dispersal  apparently  he  did  not  men- 
tion it,  and  it  is  lost  to  history.  If 
not  in  a  feast  of  reason,  certainly  in  a 
flow  of  soul,  this  generation  must 
yield  the  palm  to  the  New  Hampshire 
men  of  '49.  The  register  of  New 
Hampshire  natives  at  the  tables  em- 
braces not  less  than  1350  names  and 
bears  impressive  testimony  to  the  part 
played  by  the  New  Hampshire-born  of 


that  generation  in  the  social,  political 
and  commercial  life  of  Boston. 

It  was  voted  to  continue  the  organ- 
ization and  to  re-assemble  for  another 
festival  in  1852,  but  this  plan  was  dis- 
turbed by  events  of  more  than  local 
interest.  Four  months  to  a  day  after 
the  festival  of  '49  Webster  made  in 
the  Senate  the  fateful  seventh  of 
March  speech,  to  which  the  response 
of  Massachusetts  found  voice  in 
Whittier's  "Ichabod,"  the  dream  of 
his  ambition  was  shattered  in  the 
Whig  national  convention,  his  nature 
turned  to  gall,  and  on  the  24th  day  of 
October,  1852,  he  died  at  Marshfield, 
a  broken  idol  and  heart-broken  man, 
for  want  of  vision  to  see  or  courage 
to  speak  the  prophecy  that  followed  so 
soon  upon  his  death — that  the  Union 
could  not  continue  half  slave  and  half 
free*.  The  arrangements  already  in 
hand  for  the  second  New  Hampshire 
Festival  were  turned  to  funeral  rites, 
the  Sons  of  New  Hampshire  in  great 
numbers  followed  him  to  the  tomb  at 
Marshfield,  and  crowded  Faneuil  Hall 
at  the  Boston!  commemoration  of 
Webster  in  November,  in  which 
the  New  Hampshire  Executive  and 
Legislature  joined   at  their  invitation. 

Obviously  the  Festival  of  1849  was 
quite  as  much  a  celebration  of  Web- 
ster as  of  New  Hampshire,  but  the 
filial  and  Fraternal  New  Hampshire 
spirit  '.seems  to  have  survived  him. 
On  November  2,  1853,  again  under  the 
leadership  of  Colonel  Wilder,  who 
succeeded  Webster  as  president  of  the 
association,  the  festival  was  repeated 
on  even  a  larger  scale,  the  registered 
attendance  embracing  a  still  greater 
array  of  notable  New  Hampshire 
names.  In  form  and  character  it  was 
a  substantial  reproduction  of  the  pa- 
geant and  ceremonies  of  1849.     A  full 

*Abraham  Lincoln's  Peoria  speech  of  1854 
contained  the  germs  of  all  that  he  ever  said 
or  did  about  Slavery  and  the  Union  from  that 
time  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
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account  of   the   proceedings  was  pub- 
lished*. 

It  was  voted  to  hold  another  festi- 
val at  some  time  within  five  years, 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  ar- 
range for  it.  If  that  duty  was  ever 
performed,  diligent  inquiry  has  dis- 
closed no  public  record  or  recollec- 
tion of  it.  From  this  time,  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  the  New  Hampshire 
men  in  Boston  appear  to  have  abdi- 
cated all  their  gregarious  instincts,  if 
they  had  any,  though  local  New 
Hampshire  societies  appeared  and  are 
still  on  foot  in  Somerville,  Worcester, 
and  perhaps  other  Massachusetts 
cities. 

Meantime  the  natives  of  Maine  had 
established  in  Boston  the  Pine  Tree 
State  Club,  a  society  holding  annual 
and  successful  celebrations,  and  the 
active  and  flourishing  Vermont  Asso- 
ciation was  out-distancing  the  Maine 
banquets  by  the  turkeys  and  maple 
sugar  for  which  the  Green  Mountain 
State  is  famous.  New  Hampshire 
was  not  heard  from,  notwithstanding 
some  25,000  natives  of  that  state  were 
reported  by  the  Census  Bureau  in 
1895  as  residing  in  the  Metropolitan 
District. 

Considering  [tjhese  things,  a  iNew 
Hampshire  exile  condemned  to  live 
in  Boston  took  it  upon  himself  to  as- 
semble 100  names  of  his  compatriots 
in  that  city  and  sent  to  each  under 
date  of  January  1,  1895,  a  circular  in- 
quiry for  his  view  of  forming  "an  as- 
sociation similar  to  those  of  the  na- 
tives of  other  states*  which  now  exist 
here."  The  responses  being  full  and 
favorable,  a  voluntary  committee, 
comprising  Charles  Levi  Woodbury, 
Charles  Carleton  Coffin,  Arthur  Lit- 
tle. Edwin  D.  Mead,  Mark  F.  Burns. 
John  L.  Gilmore  and  the  signer  of 
the  circular,  called  a  meeting  and  din- 
ner at  the  Revere  House  for  the  even- 
ing of  February  21.  At  this  time  and 
place,  with  an  attendance  of  about 
100,  an  organization  was  formed  un- 
der the  name  of   Sons  of  New  Hamp- 


shire, with  these  officers :  President. 
Charles  Levi  Woodbury;  Vice  Pres- 
idents, Jeremiah  Smith,  Alonzo  A. 
Miner  and  the  signer  of  the  circular 
aforesaid ;  Secretary,  Arthur  L. 
Spring;  Treasurer,  George  A.  Alison; 
Executive  Committee,  the  president 
an'd  secretary,  Mellen  IChamberlin, 
Arthur  Little,  Mark  F.  Burns,  Samuel 
L.  Powers  and  John  L.  Gilmore. 
Later  Mr.  Gilman  succeeded  to  the 
offices  of  secretary  and  treasurer. 
The  Constitution,  of  five  commenda- 
bly  brief  articles,  declared  as  its  pur- 
pose "to  gather  into  a  social  organiz- 
ation the  natives  of  New  Hampshire 
residing  in  Boston  or  vicinity,  and  to 
join  in  bonds  of  fraternal  feeling  those 
who,  though  absent,  still  hold  the 
Granite  State  in  honor  and  affection- 
ate pride,"  and  prescribed  an  annual 
meeting  in  Boston  between  January 
I  and  April  1  of  each  year.  The 
speaking  on  this  occasion,  voluntary' 
and  impromptu  was  principally  contrib- 
uted by  Rev.  Dr.  Little,  Judge  Na- 
thaniel Holmes,  Rev.  Dr.  Miner.  Judge 
Mellen  Chamberlin,  Hon.  Charles 
Carleton  Coffin  and  Prof.  Frank 
Goodwin. 

The  benign  and  jovial  Judge  Wood- 
bury, placed  at  the  head  of  the  new 
association,  merits  a  word  of  re- 
membrance. Few  men  were  better 
qualified,  given  the  materials  then 
available,  to  make  a  social  occasion 
"go."  He  was  a  learned  and  ac- 
complished lawyer  and  scholar, 
though  his  judicial  title  was  honorary, 
perhaps  by  descent  from  his  dis- 
tinguished father,  Levi  Woodbury, 
(who  is  said  to  have  held  more  high  pub- 
lic positions  than  any  other  American 
citizen  down  to  this  time)  or  from 
the  office  of  United  States  Commis- 
sioner which  he  held  for  a  season. 
His  genius  was  convivial  and  shone 
on  occasions  like  these.  The  running 
fire  of  wit  and  wisdom  that  came  from 
out  his  ruddy  and  smiling  counte- 
*Second  New  Hampshire  Festival,  James 
French  &  Co.,  Boston,  1854, 
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nance  was   the  salt  of  the  feast.     To  New  Hampshire  the  invitation  should 

hear    the    Judge    and    Frank    Sanborn  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  Boston 

match    wits    across    the    New    Hamp-  &  Maine   Railroad.     This  gibe,  which 

shire    table    was    an    entertainment    in  elicited  much  derisive  laughter  but  no 

itself.     He  was  no  stranger  to  the  cup  direct    contradiction,    has    long    since 

that   cheers ;   his    eulogist,    Woodward  ceased   to    have   any   meaning   for   the 

Emery,    afterward    declared    that    the  people   of   New   Hampshire ;   happy   if 

Judge    probably    had    more    personal  they    have    not    found    the    last    state 

experiences    of    old    Madeira    than    any  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  to  be  worse 

other   man    of   his    time.     Imagination  than  its  first, 

shrinks   from   the   conception   of  what  A   complete   record   of   the   proceed- 

this    jocund    bachelor    Democrat    and  ings    is    not    available    and    doubtless 

devotee    of    the    Federal    Constitution  names    and    incidents    are    overlooked 

would   have   been   under   that   revered  which     deserve     mention.     Such     rec- 

instrument    as    now    reformed    by    the  ords  as  remain  are  deposited  with  the 

Eighteenth    and    Nineteenth    Amend-  New      Hampshire      Historical      Society 

ments.  for  preservation, 

A  brief  abstract  from  such  records  About    this    time    the    New    Hamp- 

of  the  society  as  remain  will  indicate  shire   Club,   composed   of   residents   of 

its   subsequent  history.  New     Hampshire     who     were     accus- 

Revere  House,  February  15,  1896:  tomed  to  dine  together  at  intervals 
Special  guest,  the  Governor  of  New  at  some  Boston  hotel,  conceived  the 
Hampshire ;  addresses  by  Judge  Je-  purpose  of  establishing  a  club-house 
remiah  Smith,  Admiral  George  E.  Bel-  in  Boston,  as  a  headquarters  there  for 
knap.  Judge  James  B.  Richardson,  New  Hampshire  men.  This  enter- 
Frank  B.  Sanborn,  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  prise  does  not  concern  the  Sons  of 
L.  Hutchins,  Judge  Andrew  C.  Stone  New  Hampshire  in  Boston  except  as 
and  others.  it    may   have   hastened   the   demise   of 

Revere    House,   February    19,    1897:  that      organization,     A      house      was 

Special    guest,    the    Governor   of    New  taken  on  Beacon  Hill  where  the  New 

Hampshire ;    addresses    by    Hon.    Car-  Hampshire    Club   was    maintained    for 

roll  D.  Wright,  Edwin  D.  Mead,  Com-  a   few   years,   when   it   seems   to   have 

modore  George  H.  Perkins  and  others,  disappeared. 

Hotel  Brunswick,  February  15,  As  the  New  Hampshire  Club. 
1898.  Judge  Jeremiah  Smith  presiding  though  projected  by  and  for  residents 
in  the  absence  of  Judge  Woodbury,  in  New^  Hampshire,  had  invited  into 
then  sojourning  in  Florida  for  his  its  membership  natives  of  that  state 
declining  health.  Special  guests,  living  in  Massachusetts,  it  naturally 
President  William  J.  Tucker  of  Dart-  tended  to  divert  the  interest  and  di- 
mouth,  who  greatly  eulogized  New  vide  the  .strength  of  the  Sons'  organ- 
Hampshire,  and  Thomas  Bailey  Al-  ization.  The  committee  of  the  Sons 
drich.  earnestly   debated  the   question  of  at- 

Of    many    entertaining    incidents    of  tempting   to    continue    in    the    face    of 

these    gatherings    one    may    be    noted,  the  new  movement,  and  concluded  to 

It  was  intended  that  the  governor  of  stand   aside   at   least   for   a  time   suffi- 

New    Hampshire    for    the    time    being  cient    for    trial    of    the    club    venture, 

should  be  a  guest  of  the  society,  but  This      suspension      of      its      activities 

his    attendance    was    not    always    se-  proved  to  be  permanent,  no  call  hav- 

cured.     At  a   dinner   from   which  that  ing  ever  been  heard  for  their  resump- 

dignitary    was    missing    an    irreverent  tion. 

brother   suggested   that   if   it   was    de-  As   this    is   neither   an    elegy    nor   a 

sired    to    entertain    the    governor    of  eulogy    of    any    particular    society    of 
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New  Hampshire  men  in  Massachu-  part  played  by  the  immigrants  in  her 
setts,  but  a  chronicle  of  facts  which  public  affairs  except  by  their  own 
may  be  for  the  benefit  of  any  who  actively  receptive  attitude  toward 
come  after  in  the  same  field,  it  should  public  office.  The  original  and  re- 
be  said  that  the  Sons'  organization  markable  characters  in  the  line  of 
enlisted  the  active  interest  of  but  few  New  Hampshire  emigration  into 
of  those  for  whom  it  was  intended.  Massachusetts  are  Webster  himself 
Probably  this  is  not  an  unusual  ex-  and — Iwrrcsco  rcferens — General  Ben- 
perience  in  such  ventures.  Out  of  jamin  F'.  Butler.  Think  of  what 
the  25.000  natives  of  New  Hampshire  might  have  happened  to  New  Hamp- 
in  metropolitan  Boston  the  member-  shire  if  the  godlike  Daniel  and  the 
ship  never  rose  above  300  nor  the  at-  doughty  General  had  stayed  there! 
tendance  above  150,  though  on  one  Probably  nothing  remarkable  would 
or  two  occasions  when,  as  it  was  have  happened,  but  they  would  not 
whispered,  certain  political  candi-  have  been  the  Webster  and  the  But- 
dacies  were  active  in  New  Hampshire,  ler  we  know. 

it  reached  this  peak.  Was  there  any-  Whether  the  Sons  of  New  Hamp- 
thing  in  this  side-long  imputation  shire  of  1895  died  of  the  New  Hamp- 
upon  the  laudable  ambition  of  New  shire  Club,  lack  of  interest  or  man- 
Hampshire  men?  Are  New  Hamp-  agement,  or  a  combination  of  these, 
shire  natives  more  eager  in  politics  perhaps  with  other  causes,  it  is  not 
than  other  natives?  Probably  not,  worth  while  to  inquire.  It  had  a  di.s- 
and  yet  it  has  been  said  by  captains  tinguished  precedent  for  dying.  The 
and  perhaps  envious,  people  in  Mas-  monster  organization  of  1853,  embrac- 
sachusetts  that  the  principal  New  ing  substantially  all  of  the  best-known 
Hampshire  industry  in  that  Com-  New  Hampshire  men  in  metropolitan 
monwealth  is  the  pursuit  and  capture  Boston,  vanished  without  a  sign, 
of  public  office.  If  so,  may  it  not  be  Meanwhile  the  Eternal  Feminine 
due  to  the  ill  example  of  their  Massa-  persists,  and  prevails.  The  Daugh- 
chusetts  neighbors,  from  which  New  ^^^^  ^f  ^Tgw  Hampshire,  or  New 
Hampshire  men  who  stay  at  home  Hampshire's  Diaughtelrs,  howsoever 
are  free?  However  this  may  be,  if  called,  have  maintained  in  Boston  for 
the  people  of  New  Hampshire  have  „-,any  years,  if  the  public  press  may 
been  deluded  into  the  belief  that  the  j^g  trusted,  a  flourishing  organization 
best  of  their  native  talent  is  drained  ,^f  ^j^gii-  ^^^^  Is  it  here,  after  all, 
off  into  Massachusetts,  let  them  be  ^^^^^  ^he  clue  is  found  to  the  unsuc- 
reassured.  A  great  deal  of  post-  (,ggg  ^f  t^g  Sons?  Was  it  because 
prandial  nonsense,  principally  due  to  ^hey  did  not  embrace  the  Daughters? 
the  Webster  tradition,  has  been  ut-  There  were  those  who  thought  so  at 
tered  and  printed  on  this  topic.  The  t|-,g  time,  though  the  question  was 
impressive  exhibit  of  New  Hamp-  never  formally  raised.  Now  that 
shire's  contributions  to  the  country  Woman  is  in  the  seats  of  power  and 
collated      in      Mr.      Metcalf's      valuable  moving,  ballot  in  hand,  to  reconstruc- 
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New    Hampshire    in    History"    does  tion  of  societies  and  states,  it  is  safe 

not    show,   apart   from    Webster,    that  to   assume  that   Sons   of  New  Hamp- 

Ma^ssachusetts    has    levied    tribute    of  shire,  abroad  or  at  home,  are  not  likely 

genius  on  New  Hampshire  more  than  to    forget    her. 
on  other  neighboring  states.     It  would 

in  truth  be  dif^cult  to  account   for  the  —Boston,    December,    19ZJ. 


TWO  FIRES 


By  Beatrice  Morse  Tracy 


EZRA    Burns    sat   with    his    head    in  but  the  one  of    fireman   holds   the   least 

his   hands,   his   long   fingers   work-  hope   and   promise."     Then    with    a    sad 

ing    nervously    through    his    curly  shake  of    her  head    she  added,    "I  can 

iron    grey    hair.        His    heavy    fireman's  testify  to  that  when  I  think  of  the  drab, 

shirt  was  open,  revealing  his  bony  neck,  yes,  hopeless  years  I  have  had." 

His    shoes    were    loosely    fastened    after  Ezra  rose  and  began  pacing  the  room, 

the  habit  of  years  from  being  "on  duty;"  "What   is   the   use   of    whining?       Why 

ready  to  hop  into  his  high  boots  at  the  don't  you  be  a  good  sport?       It  seems 


first  tap  of  the  gong. 
He  raised  his  head  and 
looked  doggedly  at  his 
wife. 

"Don't  keep  harping 
that  Jack  needs  an  op- 
eration. I  know  it  as 
well  as  you.  The  only 
thing  I  see  we  can  do 
right  now  is  to  send 
him  to  a  free  clinic." 

"A  free  cHnic !" 
gasped  his  wife.  "Do 
you  think  my  child,  the 
child  of  a  Gordon  is 
going  to  a  free  clinic?" 

Ezra's  lip  curled. 
"Then  ask  your  mother, 
a  Gordon.  She  might 
loan  you  the  money. 
You  know  as  well  as  I, 
that  your  last  sick  spell 
took  everv  cent  we 
had." 

"Ask  my  mother ! 
Do  you  think  I  would 
take  one  cent  of  my 
father's  money  when 
he  cut  me  ofif  with  a 
paltry  dollar  and  all  be  the  real  thing, 
because  I  married  you." 

Judith  Burns'  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
She  had  been  pretty,  but  years  of  dis- 
content, combined  with  neglect  had 
made  her  a  faded,  dejected  looking 
creature.        Hastily     wiping    away     the 


to  me,  Judith,  that 
ever  since  the  boy  had 
meningitis  you  have 
tried  to  make  every- 
body around  you  miser- 
able. Buck  up,  the 
money  will  come  some- 
how. Anyway,  the 
boy  ain't  sufifering  and 
the  last  doctor  who  ex- 
amined him  said  it 
would  be  all  right 
if  we  could  get  it 
done  within  a  year." 

"Yes,  a  big  chance 
we  have.  You  male 
Pollyannas  makes  me 
tired.  A  big  chance, 
with  you  in  line  to  be 
laid  off  on  pension. 
God  knows  what  we 
will  do  when  that  hap- 
pens. It  is  what  I 
get  for  marrying  an 
old  man." 

A  twinge  of  pain 
passed  across  Ezra's 
face  as  he  dropped  in 
a  chair.  His  tall, 
gaunt  form  seemed  to 
crumble  and  he  made 
no  comment. 

The  tap,  tap  of  a  crutch  was  heard 
on  the  porch  and  a  boy  with  a  thin, 
white  face,  accentuated  by  a  mop  of 
black  hair  as  thick  as  a  virgin  forest, 
tears  with  the  corner  of  her  apron  she  entered  the  room.  He  stood  still  for  a 
continued,  "Many  a  girl  has  fallen  in  moment  as  he  realized  that  the  usual 
love  with  a  good  physique  in  a  uniform,      controversy  of   some  kind  was  on.     He 
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Chief  Green 

"A  fine  story"  said  William  C. 
Green,  veteran  chief  of  Concord's 
fire  department,  after  reading  "Two 
Fires." 

If   it   pleased   the    Chief   it    must 
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looked  anxiously  from  one  to  the 
other.  "What  is  the  trouble,  Mother?" 
was  his  question  as  he  moved  slowly 
toward  her. 

His  mother  looked  irritated,  "Oh, 
your  father  and  I  were  just  having  a 
little  argument.  Now  you  run  on.  Jack 
and  play."  The  child  hesitated  for  a 
moment.  "My  teacher  sa}s  the  right 
kind  of  arguments  are  good.  That  they 
sharpen  your  wits,  what  ever  that 
means." 

"Then  ours  should  be  like  razor 
blades."  remarked  Ezra  as  he  straight- 
ened himself   in  his  chair. 

Jack  grinned,  then  going  to  his  father 
he  leaned  on  the  arm  of  his  chair  and 
said  in  a  half-whisper,  "When  you  go 
back  to  the  fire-station  mav  I  go  with 
you?" 

"Indeed  you  cannot,"  answered  his 
mother,  "I  don't  want  you  with  that 
crowd  of  rough  men,  it  is  no  place  for 
a  little  gentleman." 

"But,  Mother,  I  am  not  a  little  gen- 
tleman and  Joe  Beck  promised  me — 

"Mr.  Beck,  please  Jack.  Your  mother 
was  not  reared  in  such  familiarity  and 
will  not  countenance  it  in  you." 

The  little  fellow  looked  pleadingly  at 
his  father,  but  receiving  no  encourage- 
ment, sighed  heavily  as  he  left  the  room. 

"That  was  a  nice  way  to  speak  of  my 
associates.  They  may  be  rough  fellows, 
Judith,  but  they  are  doing  rough  work. 
Fighting  fires  is  no  pink  tea  and  I'll 
have  you  know  that  finer,  bigger  hearted 
fellows  never  lived.  You  may  be 
ashamed  of  the  fact  that  I  am  a  fireman, 
but  I  am  proud  of   it.     My   father  was 

one   before    me   and .       He   did   not 

finish  his  sentence,  but  pulled  his  shirt 
up  close  around  his  neck,  fastened  it 
with  deliberation  and  without  another 
word  left  the  room. 

Judith  followed  him  to  the  door,  her 
face  showed  the  desire  to  speak,  but 
instead    she    stood    motionless. 

As  Ezra  turned  the  corner  he  looked 
back  and  saw  her  form  in  the  doorway 
and  realized  as  never  before  that  there 
seemed  to  be  growing  between  them,  a 


barrier  as  opaque  and  solid  as  a  Chinese 
lacquered  screen.  Resentment  filled  his 
heart  as  he  saw  her  looking  at  her  small, 
well  shaped  hands  that  he  knew  were 
rough  and  coarse  from  the  hard  work 
she  had  done.  And  he  asked  himself 
the  question,  "Did  we  really  love  each 
other,  or  wasn't  our  love  big  enough 
to  stand  the  strain  of  sacrifice?"  A 
wave  of  compassion  passed  over  him  as 
his  thought  went  l)ack  to  their  wedding 
day.  He  saw  her  in  her  freshness,  her 
innocence,  yes,  her  girlish  joy,  not  only 
in  their  love,  but  the  suri)rise  they  were 
giving  her  parents  and  their  friends, 
for  they  had  eloped. 

A  cloud  passed  over  his  countenance 
as  his  thought  brought  the  vision  of  her 
father's  anger  and  their  banishment 
from  his  home — the  home  to  which 
Judith  never  returned  as  long  as  her 
father  lived.  For  a  time  this  anger  had 
seemed  to  draw  them  closer  together,  but 
with  the  arrival  of  the  boy  had  come 
sickness  and  with  it  more  sacrifices. 

Ezra  walked  slower,  his  figure  more 
bent  as  he  retraced  the  years  of  almost 
poverty  that  had  been  theirs,  but  the 
crushing  blow  of  all  had  been  the  crip- 
pling of  Jack — their  beautiful  boy. 
Now,  now  he  must  tell  her  he  was  going 
on  pension  next  month ! 

He  braced  himself  as  though  ready 
for  a  blow,  shook  his  head  as  a  spaniel 
does  when  he  comes  out  of  the  water. 
He  must  be  more  kind,  more  patient  and 
thoughtful  of  Judith.  She  might  fuss 
and  scold,  but  she  had  been  faithful, 
her  marriage  vow  had  meant  just  what 
she  said.  She  had  stuck,  "for  better  or 
for  worse."  What  if  she  did  complain 
a  little  bit? 

He  entered  the  fire-house  clubroom 
almost  oblivious  to  his  surroundings,  for 
he  was  puzzling  how  he  was  going  to 
tell  Judith  about  the  pension.  It  took 
courage,  for  he  realized  that  like  the 
fire-horse  of  olden  days,  he  could  hear 
the  gong,  but  would  only  be  in  the  way. 

He  saw  the  men  in  groups,  they  would 
soon  see  him  no  more.  Passing  Joe 
Beck  and  Sam  Kane  he  heard  Joe  say: 
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"Ez  goes  on  pension  the  first  of  the 
month." 

"Yes,  and  so  would  poor  old  Martin, 
if  he  had  lived." 

Ezra  measured  his  steps,  determined 
they  should  not  think  he  had  heard  them 
talking  about  him.  Walking  slowly  to 
the  table  he  picked  up  a  magazine  and 
to  all  outward  appearances  was  soon 
buried  in  it.  From  the  corner  of  his  eye 
he  saw  Joe  draw  his  chair  closer  to  Sam 
and  heard  him  say,  "Between  you  and 
me,  Sam,  I  don't  believe  Martin  died 
the  hero  he  was  thought  to  be.  I  think 
he  committed   suicide." 

Sam's  brow  wrinkled,  he  looked  Joe 
straight  in  the  eye.  "Better  be  careful, 
that  is  a  pretty  hard  thing  to  say  about 
a   fellow  that's  dead." 

Slowly  Ezra  edged  his  chair  closer  to 
the  engrossed  men. 

Joe  squared  his  shoulders,  "Well,  of 
course.  I  expect  you  to  keep  a  secret. 
You  see  I  had  known  Martin  for  years, 
he  had  a  sickly,  extravagant  wife  and 
seven  kids.  He  knew  his  pension  would 
not  take  care  of  them,  but  the  insurance 
would.  That  is.  it  would  until  some  of 
the  kids  got  old  enough  to  earn  some- 
thing." 

Sam  still  looked  dul)ious  and  Ezra 
leaned  on  the  arm  of  the  chair  nearest 
the   men. 

Joe  continued  in  a  low  voice,  "In  the 
fire  I  worked  along  side  of  him  on  the 
pipe — he  did  not  seem  himself,  was 
nervous  and  did  not  hear  the  orders. 
When  we  were  sent  to  the  second  floor 
he  went  like  mad  and  worked  like  the 
devil.  Not  that  that  was  anything  dif- 
ferent than  usual,"  he  added  hastily 
when  he  saw  the  scowl  deepen  on  Sam's 
face. 

"You  see  it  was  when  we  got  orders 
to  leave  the  building  he  was  right  behmd 
me  and  I  turned  around  just  in  time  to 
see  him  run  back  up  the  stairs.  I  called 
to  him,  when  he  reached  the  top  he 
turned  around.  The  expression  on  his 
face  was  awful,  but  he  did  not  waver 
for  a  second  and  deliberately  ran  into 
that  hell  of   flames." 


Both  men  were  silent,  finally  Joe 
added,  "I  kept  his  secret.  Sam  you  are 
the  first  one  I've  told  that  he  followed 
me  down  the  stairs  and  then  ran  back." 

Sam  shook  his  head.  "Well,  at  that — 
I   think  he  was  a  hero." 

Just  then  a  tap,  tap  was  heard  on 
the  polished  floor  and  Jack  almost 
breathless,  came  into  the  room.  Going 
straight  to  his  father,  he  cried,  "I 
played  a  trick  on  mother  and  ran  away." 
Then  spying  Joe  Beck  he  called  out, 
"Hello  there.  Joe,  when  are  you  going 
to  teach  me  to  play  chess?  Remember 
you  promised." 

With  efifort  he  climbed  on  his  father's 
laj)  and  putting  his  cheek  against  him 
said  with  conviction,  "Daddy,  when  I 
grow  up  I  am  going  to  be  a  fireman  just 
like  you.  Why  don't  you  ever  take  me 
to  a  fire?  I  ought  to  be  getting  a  little 
'sperience." 

Ezra  laughed,  and  drawing  the  little 
figure  closer  to  him  sat  looking  at  the 
lovely  boy,  his  well  shaped  head  and 
the  manly  way  in  which  he  held  it.  He 
sighed  deeply  when  his  eyes  rested  on 
the  thin  little  limb  in  the  heavy  steel 
l)race.  "Someday  I  will  take  you  to  a 
fire.  It  is  a  great  life,  son,  but  don't 
ever  let  your  mother  hear  you  say  you 
are  going  to  be  a  fireman." 

Jack  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed, 
the  idea  of  telling  his  mother  seemed 
to  amuse  him,  "That  is  our  secret. 
Daddy,  and  don't  you  tell." 

Clang — clang !  Clang — Clang  !  The 
fire  bell! 

Jack  was  quickly  dropped  and  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  the  men  shot  down 
die  poles. 

The  fire  was  only  a  block  away,  a 
factory  filled  with  chemicals.  It  was 
the  kind  that  firemen  dread,  gases,  ex- 
plosions, and  smoke  so  thick  at  times 
that  you  could  almost  cut  it.  One  of 
those  treacherous  fires,  beautiful  from  a 
pyrotechnic  standpoint  but  dangerous 
for  the  employees  and  firemen. 

Soon  all  the  apparatus  in  the  district 
had  been  called  out  and  ropes  stretched 
for  two  blocks.     Being  in  a  thickly  pop- 
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ulated  section,  all  space  was  soon  filled 
with  excitable  humanity. 

Ezra  Burns  worked  as  though  pos- 
sessed, for  the  fire  before  him  was  not 
burning  more  fiercely  than  the  fire  in 
his  heart.  He  kept  saying  behind  tight- 
ly drawn  lips,  "Martin  did  it,  why  can't 
I  ?  It  would  be  such  a  help  to  the  boy." 
His  mind  was  never  clearer,  orders 
came  as  though  spoken  for  him  only. 
As  he  swung  a  hysterical  girl  from  a 
window,  clearly  he  heard  the  cheering 
of  the  crowd  below,  still  he  felt  more 
like  a  spectator  than  the  one  who  had 
done  the  deed. 

The  building  was  doomed,  the  back 
walls  were  weakening.  All  through  the 
fire  Ezra  had  watched  his  chance,  coldly 
calculating — for  he  knew  he  must  not 
be  caught  as  Martin  was.  The  back- 
wall  was  beginning  to  totter,  it  fasci- 
nated him.  Slowly  he  moved  toward 
it,  the  hot  breath  from  the  flames  leaped 
and  hissed  at  him.  almost  blistering  his 
face  and  still  he  came  closer.  That 
tottering  wall  held  him.  He  began  to 
gamble  with  it.  Where  would  it  break 
first,  where  would  it  fall  ?  His  body 
began  to  sway  slowly  as  he  watched  it. 
The  hose  had  dropped  at  his  feet.  Then 
in  the  flames  he  saw  himself,  crushed 
and  lifeless.  Out  of  his  lifeless  form 
rose  that  of  his  boy,  his  head  held  high, 
shoulders  square,  limbs  straight  and 
strong.  Out  of  his  worthless  hulk  had 
come  this  fine  specimen  of  boyhood.  He 
looked  closer — the  boy  was  still  carrying 
a    crutch,    but    he    wasn't    using    it,    of 


course  he  did  not  need  it  any  more. 
The  boy  was  saying  something— it  was 
great  he  could  still  see  and  hear,  but  the 
voice  seemed  far  away.  It  seemed  to 
say,  "Daddy,  see  we  are  firemen  to- 
gether !" 

He  heard  shouts  all  around  him,  but 
he  was  not  disturbed.  He  stood  as 
though  transfixed.  The  voices  came 
nearer  and  nearer  and  he  felt  a  blow  (in 
his  arm.     At  last  the  wall  had  fallen  ! 

Ezra  dropped  in  a  crumpled  heap. 
Anxious  arms  carried  him  to  a  place  of 
safety.  When  he  regained  consciousness 
a  frightened  little  face  was  peering  into 
his.  "Daddy,  I  had  the  worst  time  get- 
ting through  the  lines  and  when  I  did 
find  you  and  talked  to  you,  you  wouldn't 
answer.  I  touched  you  on  the  arm  with 
my  crutch  and  you  dropped  on  the 
ground." 

Ezra's  drawn,  white  face  was  turned 
toward  the  bov.  His  lips  barely  moved. 
"The   wall ^didn't  it   fall?" 

Jack  nodded  his  head  with  much  im- 
portance. "It  did,  right  after  we  car- 
ried you  out.  Joe  Beck  telephoned 
mother  and  she  was  frightened  and  cried 
so  that  I  had  to  talk  to  her  and  tell  her 
you  were'nt  hurt  so  very  bad.  Now 
don't  you  think.  Daddy,  that  it  was  a 
good  thing  that  I  came  to  this  fire  ?" 

Ezra's  weak  and  trembling  hand 
reached  for  the  boy's  and  he  closed  his 
eyes  contentedly,  for  no  one  knew  bet- 
ter than  he  how  fortunate  it  was  that 
the  boy,  his  boy  had  come  to  the  fire. 


BOOKS  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  INTEREST 

Days  of  Delusion 

By  Clara  Endicott  Sears 
Conducted  by  Vivian  Savacool 


Most   of   us  have  Jieard  rumors  of   a 

time    when    people   were    possessed   with 

^^^  the  belief  that  the  world 

(Houghton    ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^„ 

$3.00)  things    which    happened 

as  a  result.     Few  really  know,  however. 


of  the  great,  religious  upheaval  which 
took  place  about  eighty  years  ago  caus- 
ing unrest  in  the  churches  and  wild  con- 
fusion among  thousands  of  people.  Rad- 
ical views  on  religion  were  preached 
from  many  pulpits  just  as  discussion  and 
argument  over  spiritual  matters  compose 
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many  of  the  sermons  to-day.  In  the 
midst  of  all  this  agitation  rose  the  warn- 
ing of  Prophet  Miller,  his  voice  crying 
out  for  all  to  prepare  to  meet  the  Lord 
who  would  come  in  1843  to  judge  the 
world.  Wildest  hysteria  and  fanatical 
fervor  burst  into  flame,  the  story  of 
which  is,  of  course  of  dramatic  and  hu- 
man interest. 

Clara  Endicott  Sears  in  the  skillful 
way  which  has  made  her  novels  of  olden 
times  delightful,  revives  this  period  for 
us.  She  begins  by  telling  us  of  the  early 
life  of  William  Miller,  an  unusual  little 
boy  who  unlike  his  brothers  and  sisters 
thrilled  over  the  adventures  of  the  heroes 
of  fiction  and  worked  only  for  money  to 
buy  books.  Unable  to  satisfy  his  crav- 
ing for  knowledge  by  instruction  in  any 
l)ut  village  schools,  he  went  on  by  him- 
self reading  the  works  of  Voltaire, 
Hume,  Volney,  Paine,  and  Allen,  gain- 
ing from  them  a  strain  of  pessimism,  sor- 
row for  the  corrupt  character  of  man.  In 
an  effort  to  find  perhaps  one  bright  spot 
in  the  nature  of  man,  in  his  patriotism. 
Miller  left  his  farm  at  Poultney,  Vt.,  his 
young  wife,  and  the  start  he  had  made  as 
a  respected  and  leading  citizen  to  join 
the  army.  By  this  time  he  had  lost  all 
faith  in  God  and  the  religion  of  Christ. 

The  author  then  brings  to  us  scenes 
from  the  War  of  1812,  for,  through 
Miller's  letters  to  his  wife,  we  gain  an 
accurate  impression  of  his  experiences  at 
this  time  as  well  as  insight  into  the  char- 
acter of  the  man,  who  fought  and  exult- 
ed in  the  thickest  of  the  fighting  and  was 
present  at  the  final  victory.  Miller's  re- 
action to  the  war  was  such  as  to  throw 
him  into  a  chaos  of  religious  doubts  from 
which  he  emerged  a  more  ardent  Chris- 
tian than  ever  before,  devoting  all  leisure 
from  his  farm  work  to  poring  over  his 
Bible  and  to  working  at  charts  and  math- 
ematical calculation  for  fourteen  years. 
At  the  end  of  this  period  he   was   con- 


vinced that  all  evidence  pointed  to  the 
year  1843  as  the  time  of  final  judgment. 

From  1833-43  was  a  period  of  great, 
balanced  minds  such  as  Daniel  Webster, 
Wendell  Philips,  Emerson,  and  our  poets 
Whittier  and  Longfellow,  but  it  was  also 
a  time  teeming  with  lesser  heads  whose 
emotions  overwhelmed  their  reason.  To 
these  the  doctrine  of  Prophet  Miller 
spread  and  created  havoc,  as  is  shown  in 
Whittier's  poem  "Snow-Bound."  From 
Miller's  first  speech  in  the  tiny  church  at 
Dresden  appeared  increasing  numbers 
that  were  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
doctrine  and  were  ready  to  give  all  to  be 
prepared  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord. 
The  author  delves  into  the  period  and 
brings  out  for  us  its  pathos,  its  humor, 
and  its  all  too  numerous  tragedies.  There 
were  many  people  who  like  Miller  hon- 
estly and  sincerely  believed  and  joyously 
awaited  the  Second  Advent ;  others  who 
liked  the  excitement  and  emotionalism, 
and  those  uncertain  members  of  the  band 
who  timidly  feared  it  might  happen  and 
wished  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  As  al- 
ways it  was  the  second  class  who  created 
the  most  stir  and  aroused  antagonism  by 
doing  great  harm.  As  Miller  grew  older 
and  weaker,  as  the  movement  enlarged 
and  had  to  be  left  to  leaders,  the  doctrine 
was  distorted  and  changed  in  a  way  dis- 
tressing to  its  originator  and  the  more 
conservative  followers. 

"A  strange  bit  of  history"  Miss  Seats 
calls  her  book.  It  is  strange  but  rather 
because  of  its  unique  place  as  an  account 
of  psychological  event  than  in  the  strange- 
ness of  the  occurrence  itself.  For  such 
mental  delusion  is  behind  many  of  the 
unaccountable  turns  and  twists  in  our 
history,  and  spiritual  agitation  is  only 
one  of  the  unseen  forces  which  roll  over 
us  in  recurrent  waves  obliterating  much 
of  the  old  and  effecting  permanent 
changes.  ♦ 


"JUDGE  NOT" 

Alice  R.  Knox,  Student  in  University  of  New  Hampshire 


IT  was  five  years  since  Mrs.  Wood  liad 
taken  to  her  bed.  Five  long  years  of 
suffering, — scolding, — and  being  taken 
care  of,  and  now  she  was  dead.  She  had 
awakened  in  the  night  and  finding  her- 
self alone,  (her  son  Charles,  thinking  her 
comfortable  and  resting  well,  had  gone 
off  to  his  own  room  to  get  some  long  de- 
served rest), she  had  died  simply  of 

spite.  Her  last  thoughts  had  been  spent 
in  gloating  over  the  remorse  they  would 

feel  at  having  left  her  to  die  alone, 

and  so  she  was  dead. 

Finding  her  in  the  morning,  even  after 
a  good  night's  sleep,  her  son  was  too 
weary  to  feel  deeply  sorry.  Caring  for 
his  mother  had  been  a  heavy  burden  on 

him, she    had    suffered    long, she 

was  old, it  was  well. 

Two      days      went      swiftly      by 

and  then,  the  funeral.  How  differently 
the  little  sitting  room  appeared.  The 
bed  upon  which  Mrs.  Wood  had  died  had 
been  removed  and  in  its  place  was  a 
small  black  casket ;  chairs  had  been  moved 
in.     Everything  was  neat,  orderly,  ready. 

And  now  the  people  were  beginning  to 
come.       There   was   the  doctor,  as  ever 

firm  yet  sympathetic ; there   was   the 

lame  man  who  lived  just  down  the  road 
and  who  had  been  wont  to  spend  hours 

by  Mrs.  Wood's  bed-side ; there  was 

the  little  girl  who  lived  across  the  field, 
the  little  girl  with  the  big  scared  brown 
eyes.  The  one  who  had  brought  flowers 
so  often  and  whom  Mrs.  Wood  had  de- 
lighted in  scolding  because  the  brown 
eyes  would  fill  so  rapidly  with  tears,  and 
yet  the  little  head  would  be  held  up  brave- 
ly and  she  would  go  away  with  never  a 
retort  but  always  to  forgive  and  to  come 
back  with  more  flowers  because  she  was 
so  sorry  for  those  who  were  ill  and  suf- 
fering.  And  there  were  the  four  dea- 
cons of  the  village  church,  stiff  and  for- 
bidding  in  their   Sunday   best; there 

was  dear  fat  Mrs.  Carr  who  sent  the 
broth  in  and  who  never  "spoke  back" 
when  told  it       was  not  salt  enough   or 


too  salt  or  not  enough  butter,  and  who 
had  sympathetically  hel])ed  Mrs.  Wood's 
son  to  carry  more  easily  the  difficult 
burden  of  caring  for  an  invalid  mother. 
( She  and   Charles  had  been  sweethearts 

from  childhood but  Mrs.  Wood  had 

objected and — well,    Ed     Carr    came 

along,  and  under  the  circumstance,  who 
was  to  blame  ?  But  Ed  Carr  had  been  in 
his  grave  ten  long  years  now.     Perhaps, 

when      Mrs.     Wood     was but     who 

knows?)  There  were  some  others  pres- 
ent, of    course    there    would    be, and 

there  was  the  minister. 

Yes,  they  were  all  there,  heads  bowed, 

silently       waiting waiting waiting 

for  what  ?  The  clock  ticking  on  the  man- 
tel was  irreverent  to  that  quiet.     How  it 

rattled  ! how    it    shouted  ! how    it 

gloated  over  its  own  power  to  grate  on 
jagged  nerves.  "Tic-toe !  tic-toe !  Tic- 
toe  !  Tic-toe  !"  How  loud  it  was  getting. 
Something,  someone  must  break  tliat  aw- 
ful monotony . 

And  then  the  minister  raised  his  head 
and  smiled  at  the  little  brown-eyed  girl, 
and  the  spell  was  broken.  She  rose  and 
standing  with  one  hand  on  the  casket, 
she  sang  in  her  clear  childish  treble,  "The 
Lord   My   Shepherd   Is."        She  sang  it 

well any     heart     should     have     been 

touched but   she  looked  at  the   form 

sleeping  there  in  the  casket  and  she 
trembled,  her  eyes  filled,  but  she  threw 
back  her  head  proudly  and  waited  for  the 
scolding  which  she  sub-consciously  ex- 
pected was  forth  coming.  Again  the 
minister  smiled  and  another  spell  was 
broken.  It  may  be  that  he  was  young  and 
new  to  the  village,  but  he  knew  the  heart 
of  a  child  and  he  had  interfered  for  the 
little  brown-eyed  lady  before,  and  had 
in  consequence  evoked  wrath  upon  his 
own  head but  small  matter,  that ! 

And  then  in  a  slow,  clear  voice,  he 
gave  the  eulogy  of  the  dead.       It  was 

splendid exactly  as  Mrs.  Wood  would 

have  wished  it perhaps  she  had  or- 
dered it  so,  perhaps  she  liad  told  him  pre- 
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cisely  what  to  say.       The  clear  inspiring 

voice  .continued  in   even  monotones, 

now,  he  was  speaking  almost  as  the  clock 
ticked !  How  monotonous,  how  nerve 
racking  it  was ! 

"Death  has   taken   from  us  our  loved 

one. Heavenly  Father,  in  this  our 

time  of  sorrow,  we  thank  Thee  for  Life. 
We  thank  Thee  for  giving  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  know  this  kind  and  loving  friend 
whom  it  was  Thy  will  now  to  call  from 
us. Sorrowing  friends  be  comfort- 
ed,  oh,    lonesome   son    be   comforted. 

We  can  not  call  her  back,  this  loved  one. 
we  would  not  call  her  back  to  the  suf- 
fering of   this   our  world. The   kind, 

forgiving,  thoughtful,  grateful  spirit, 
who  suffered  so  long  in  the  fiesh,  has 
fled we  are  left  lonely ." 

Perhaps  he  looked  up  just  then  and 
saw  the  expressions  on  the  faces  about 
him.  or  perhaps,  being  young,  he  forgot 
what  service  he  was  giving;  be  that  as  it 
may,  he  paused  abruptly  and  interrupted 
himself  saying: 

'Tf  anyone  present  knows  any  reason 
why  these  things  should  not  be  said,  will 
he  speak  now,  or  forever  hold  his  peace  ?" 

The  old  kind  doctor  spoke  first:  'T- 
I — ,"  he  said  falteringly,  "I  should  hardly 

say   that   she    had    suffered    long, at 

least,  not  in  body,  for  she  was  as  sound 
physically  when  she  went  to  her  bed  as 
I  am,  sir,  and  in  so  far  as  I  know,  sir,  she 
still  is, that  is,  was." 

Then  the  lame  man  spoke:  "I,  sir, 
think  that  the  word  thoughtful  would 
hardly  apply  in  this  case.  I — I — I  doubt 
if  she  ever  thought  of  any  one  but  her- 
self, sir." 

The     little     girl    with   the   big    brown 

eyes,  looked  wistfully  at  the  pastor, 

"She,  she  was  not  grateful  cither,  sir 


that  is,  she  never  thanked  me  for  bring- 
ing her  flowers but,  sir,  I  didn't  care 

'cause  I  was  so  sorry  for  her." 

And  fat  Mrs.  Carr  shook  her  head : 
"Neither  was  she  forgiving,  sir,  for  she 
never  forgave  me  for  something  I  did 
when  I  was  but  a  chit  of  a  child,  sir !" 

Sitting  with  his  head  bowed  in  his 
hands,  Mrs.  Wood's  son  sobbed  aloud: 
"  'Tis  better,  sir,  not  to  say  any  of  those 

-I— 


things.     She  was  my  mother,  sir,- 
I  did  my  duty  by  her  and  I've  reason  to 
now. 

Anyone  imagining  that  a  corpse  can- 
not hear  and  does  not  have  feeling  is 
wrong.  They  all  do  have  feelings !  And 
at  that  very  moment,  Mrs.  Wood's  heart 
and  soul  were  filled  with  rage. 

"The  idea,"  she  thought,  "the  very  idea 
of  their  saying  these  things  about  me — 

now NOW when  I  am  dead  and 

cannot  stop  them.     OH  !" 

And  she  sat  right  up  straight  in  her 
BED. 

H=  *  *  * 

The  next  morning,  (that  would  be  two 
before  the  funeral  should  have  taken 
place),  when  Charles  entered  the  sitting 
room,  he  found  his  mother  sitting  up 
in  a  chair,  her  hair  neatly  brushed  and 
looking  very  comfortable. 

"Good-morning,  son,"  she  said  pleas- 
antly, "See  how  much  better  I  am  to-day. 
I  Wouldn't  wonder  if  by  to-morrow  or 
the  next  day  I  could  be  up  walking 
around." 

"But,   mother ." 

"Now,  not  a  word,  I  am  better,  I  said, 
and  I  shall  be  quite  well  soon.  Why, 
I    shall  live  to  dance  at    your    wedding 

yet !" and  she  favored  him  with  her 

first  smile  in  five  years. 


THE  EDITOR  STOPS  TO  TALK 


WITH  a  good  deal  of  interest  we  read 
the  statement  of  a  Concord  clergy- 
man that  the  people  of  this  generation 
are  demanding  the  truth.  He  intimates 
that  the  era  of  hypocrisy  is  fast  drawing 


to  a  close  and  that  the  world  is  entering 
uix)n  a  period  which  will  be  marked  by 
plain  speaking.  We  are  inclined  to  agree 
with  the  Reverend  Doctor  and  to  rejoice 
with  him  over  the   fact.     However,  we 
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look  forward  with  some  curiosity  to 
those  days  when  unfaltering  candor  and 
brutal  frankness  will  be  the  watchwords 
of  the  hour.  The  following  are  imagi- 
nary clippings  from  the  newspapers  of 
1940: 

Fast  Day  Proclamation 

By  his  Excellency,  the  Governor. 
"Following  an  invariable  custom  in- 
augurated by  our  fathers,  I  proclaim 
Thursday,  April  25th  to  be  observed  as 
Fast  Day.  On  that  day  I  urge  that  all 
citizens  see  that  their  back  yards  are 
cleared  of  rubbish,  that  any  missing  pick- 
ets be  restored  to  their  fences,  that  the 
storm  windows  be  removed,  stoves  taken 
dbwn.  ar>d  all  other  household  chores 
necessitated  by  the  coming  of  spring  be 
attended  to.  Ball  games  should  be  the 
order  of  the  afternoon  in  all  towns 
and  cities.  I  would  commend  to 
your  attention  the  special  reels  advertised 
for  that  day  by  the  various  movie  houses. 
Should  there  be  any  time  left  over  it 
might  be  well  to  utilize  it  by  some  religi- 
ous observances,  although  it  is  probable 
that  it  will  be  more  practical  to  balance 
up  cash  accounts  and  see  that  life  insur- 
ance policies  are  paid  up  to  date. 

Given  under  our  hand  and  seal  at  the 
Council  Chamber  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  forty. 

Announcement  of  Candidacy 

I  have  long  been  exceedingly  desirous 
of  serving  my  district  in  Congress.  No 
one  else  has  seemed  anxious  to  have  me 
become  a  candidate,  but  upon  my  earnest 
request,  my  grocer,  coal  man.  gardener. 
and  chaufifeur  have  each  written  me  a 
letter  begging  me  to  become  a  candidate. 
In  response  to  this  wide-spread  solicita- 
tion I  have  decided  to  announce  my  can- 
didacy. My  enthusiasm  in  my  own  be- 
half is  genuine  and  intense,  and  I  hope 
it  will  prove  contagious  and  communi- 
cate itself  to  the  voters  in  my  district. 

Address  of  Welcome 

The  State  Association  of  Baptist  Min- 
isters gathered  in  Forestown  last  even- 
ing for  the  opening  service  of  their  an- 


nual convention.  After  the  opening 
prayer  the  meeting  was  welcomed  to  the 
city  by  Mayor  Bentley.  The  Mayor  said 
in  part,  "As  far  as  I  am  concerned  this 
convention  might  just  as  well  have  met 
in  some  other  city.  I  am  not  much  inter- 
ested in  religion.  In  fact,  I  never  rise 
before  noon  on  Sunday,  and  haven't  at- 
tended church  in  fifteen  years.  How- 
ever the  innkeepers  and  merchants  of  the 
city  are  rather  glad  to  have  you  with  us 
although  their  ardor  is  somewhat  damp- 
ened by  the  rumor  that  ministers  never 
pay  their  bills."  The  mayor  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  hall  immediately  at  the  close 
of  his  speech  to  attend  a  poker  game  at 
his  club. 

Senator  Bowser's  Address 

An  enthusiastic  rally  of   the   Former- 
Labor  party  was   held  in  the   Odd  Fel- 
lows Hall  last  evening.       The  principal 
address   was    made   by    Senator    Bowser 
who    spoke   as    follows : — "I    can't   hand 
your  city  a  thing.     It   looks  to  me  like 
the    last    place    God    ever   made,    and    I 
never  pass  a  night  in  this  city  if  I  can 
possibly   make   my   arrangements  to   get 
to  a  town  that  has  a   decent  hotel.       I 
shall  limit  my  remarks  to  a  little  emo- 
tional plea  for  the  Star   Spangled  Ban- 
ner.    It  will  do  no  good  to  discuss  issues 
with  you  because   you   aren't   intelligent 
enough   to   understand  them.        In   fact, 
the    most    distasteful    thing   about    cam- 
paigning is  the  fact  that  the  people  are 
such  dolts,  and  every  time   I    look  into 
the  blank  faces  of  an  audience  I  instinct- 
ively   recoil    from    contact    with    such    a 
group  of  imbeciles  and  idiots.     It  is  my 
fervent    prayer    that    sometime    we    may 
repeal  the  direct  primary  and  the  popu- 
lar election  of  United  States  Senators  so 
that  politicians  will  not  be  obliged  to  ex- 
pose themselves  to  all  kinds  of  contagious 
diseases   and   risk  their  political   futures 
to  the  discretion  of  the  common   herd." 
The  Senator  concluded  his  remarks  with 
a   burst   of   profanity   in   the    course    of 
which  he  cursed  every  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  opposing  party  and  most  of 
the  other  members  of  his  own. 
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Clippings  From  the  State  Press 

Daylight  Saving  Again 

Next  Sunday  morning  daylight  sav 


ing  will  take  effect  in  Massachusetts, 
New  York  and  Nashua,  New  Hamp- 
shire. The  official  clock  in  Nashua 
will  not  be  set  ahead  an  hour.  That 
would  be  against  the  law  of  the  state, 
but  by  general  agreement  of  most  of 
the  merchants  and  the  manufactur- 
ers of  the  city  and  agreed  to  by  most 
of  the  laborers  in  the  factories  the  ar- 
rangement will  again  be  put  in  force 
in  the  Gate  City.  The  railroads  will  do 
likewise  and  set  their  trains  ahead  an 
hour  to  conform  to  the  general  adop- 
tion of  the  daylight  saving  plan.  Con- 
fusion will  again  reign  supreme  in  bor- 
der towns  and  cities  where  standard 
time  continues.  No  matter  whether  one 
agrees  with  the  general  principal  of 
the  daylight  saving  idea  or  not  he  can 
but  regret  that  one  time  is  not  stand- 
ard. This  is  especially  true  along  the 
border  towns  of  New  Hampshire 
where  the  two  times  are  in  constant 
confliction  and  making  much  annoy- 
ance and  inconvenience  to  the' public. 
When  we  had  daylight  saving  time  by 
national  edict  it  was  generally  liked 
but     this     confounded     mix-up     is     a 

nuisance. 

Milford    Cabinet. 


Next  Sunday  Massachusetts  will  set 
the  clock  ahead  one  hour  and  all  the 
rest  of  us  will  be  inconvenienced  thereby. 
About  the  only  thing  not  disturbed 
by  the  change  will  be  the  rooster  who 
wakes  us  in  the  morning  at  sunrise  or 
before  with  his  crowing.  It  will  make 
it  easier  for  the  rooster — he  will  get 
his  breakfast  earlier  in  Massachu- 
setts. It  has  always  seemed  to  us 
that  this  was  a  foolish  proceeding  un- 
less it  could  be  made  universal  and 
even  then  why  set  the  clock  ahead? 
Setting  the  alarm  an  hour  earlier  would 
accomplish  the  same  end.       Why  call 


it  Daylight  Saving  Time?  There  are 
just  so  many  hours  of  daylight  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  one  old  lady, 
when  she  heard  Daylight  Saving  Time 
was  put  into  effect  said,  she  was  very 
glad  because  it  would  give  her  plants 
an  extra  hour  of  sunlight.  That  re- 
mark was  about  as  sensible  as  some 
of  the  reasons  given  for  adopting  this 
time.  Any  one  who  is  obliged  to 
travel  finds  his  morning  nap  cut  short 
when  the  "sunrise  horror"  leaves  at 
5:10  instead  of  6:10.  Why  not  all 
adopt  it  or  nobody  adopt  it? 

Peterborough  Transcript. 


Appointments 

Gov.  Brown's  nomination  of  Judge 
Oliver  W.  Branch  and  ex-Mayor 
Henri  A.  Burque  for  positions  on  the 
superior  court  bench  are  receiving 
much  favorable  comment  from  the 
press  of  the  state.  Justice  Branch 
was  appointed  by  Governor  Samuel 
D.   Felker  of  this  city  in  1913. 

Rochester  Courier. 


Gov.  Brown  has  made  a  good  ap- 
pointment of  Chief  Justice,  to  fill  the 
decease  of  Chief  Justice  Kivel,  of  the 
Superior  Court — Oliver  W.  Branch. 
A  Democrat:  but  we  think  a  Repub- 
lican governor  would  have  made  the 
same  appointment.  A  Republican 
council  has  done  right  in  confirming 
it.  Our  courts  must  be  kept  non- 
partisan ;  not  more  than  three  out  of 
five  of  any  one  party. 

Granite    State   Free    Press. 


A  Liberal  Offer 

A  Democrat  congressman  from 
South  Carolina  challenges  Theodore 
Roosevelt  to  come  into  his  congres- 
sional district  and  try  conclusions 
with  him  to  settle  certain  charges, 
which  the  South  Carolinian  has  made 
against  the  colonel.     What  a  splendid 
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opportunity  for  Roosevelt  to  vindi- 
cate himself!  A  Republican  i-unning 
for  office  in  South  Carolina  would 
have  about  as  much  chance  of  winning 
as  Tom  Thumb  would,  if  he  were  liv- 
ing, in  the  prize  ring  with  Jack 
Dempsey.  In  the  first  place  there  are 
not  enough  Republicans  in  all  South 
Carolina  to  make  a  respectable  crew 
for  a  row  boat.  Furthermore,  under 
the  laws  and  practices  prevailing  in 
that  state,  a  man,  who  would  be  silly 
enough  to  engage  in  a  contest  with 
the  Democratic  machine,  would  be 
placed  in  a  home  for  the  feeble 
minded.  Republican    Champion. 


destroying  insect  pests  that  are  harm- 
ful to  the  farmer.  Governor  Baxter 
of  Maine  is  out  in  a  vigorous  protest 
against  boosting  the  powder  business 
by  this  method.  He  said  this  shoot- 
ing contest  will  result  in  destroying 
most  of  the  birds  beside  crows  that  are 
not  protected  by  law.  Prominent  nat- 
uralists all  agree  that  the  crow  is  one 
of  the  farmers'  friends  and  should  be 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  law. 
They  say  that  any  extensive  interfer- 
ence with  the  balance  of  natural  life 
as  nature  has  adjusted  it  is  likely  to 
have   serious  consequences. 

Rochester    Courier. 


Trouble  at  Dover 

With  stories  of  machine  guns  set 
up  last  week  in  Dover's  public  square 
and  calls  upon  other  cities  for  police- 
men, as  a  precaution  against  possible 
labor  riots,  the  seriousness  of  the  sit- 
uation in  our  sister  city  became  em- 
phatically apparent.  It  is  generally 
understood  that  the  real  agitators 
are  a  few  people  who  are  not  residents 
of  Dover,  and  so  have  no  interest  in 
the  outcome,  save  from  a  personal 
standpoint.  It's  a  most  unfortunate 
condition  for  all  concerned,  unless  we 
make  exception  of  the  leaders,  whose 
pay,  evidently,  goes  on  so  long  as 
there  is  trouble.  But  the  1,200  mill 
operatives  by  reason  of  over  twenty 
weeks  of  idleness,  have  lost  something 
like  half  a  milHon  dollars  in  wages, 
and  business  in  this  city  of  14,000  peo- 
ple is  at  a  standstill. 

Rochester  Courier. 


Old  Jim  Crow 

A  great  powder  company  of  this 
country  is  offering  $2,500  in  merchan- 
dise prizes  in  a  three  months'  crow- 
killing  contest.  The  Audubon  soci- 
eties of  our  country  are  protesting 
against  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  the 
crow,  claiming  that  while  it  destroys 
some  corn  when  it  first  sprouts,  the 
crow    is    engaged    all    the    year    round 


The  du  Pont  Powder  Company  will 
give  $2,500  in  characteristic  merchandise 
to  the  individual  or  club  which,  during  a 
three-month  period,  shall  kill  the  great- 
est number  of  crows. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  crows 
there  doubtless  should  be  a  shrill 
protest.  But  ancient  tradition  forbids 
men  from  .speaking  in  defense  of  the 
crow,  which  belongs  to  the  category 
of  things  unspeakable.  Certain  om- 
nivorous qualities  of  the  bird  are  re- 
sponsible for  this  state  of  anathema. 
The  crows  eat  corn  and  wheat,  which 
is  the  reason  farmers  invented  scare- 
crows and  declared  the  birds  outcast. 
Small  success  has  greeted  the  recent 
attempts  of  naturalists  to  procure  a 
measure  of  credit  for  the  crows'  noble 
destruction  of  the  harmful  insects 
which  prey  on  the  farmers'  crops. 

The  crow  remains  as  he  was,  a 
subject  for  hate  and  derision  on  the 
part  of  the  public.  Tender-hearted 
persons  who  drop  tears  over  the 
wholesale  slaughter  of  the  crow  can 
look  forward  to  little  else  than  ridi- 
cule. The  country  as  a  whole  will 
sympathize  heartily  with  the  du 
Pont  prize  plan.  And  surely  none 
will  be  so  unkind  as  to  hint  that  the 
du  Pont  powder  and  du  Pont 
prizes  will  be  expended  from  other 
than   the   most  altruistic  of   motives. 

Laconia  Democrat. 
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COL.    CHARLES    H.    GREENLEAF 

Col.  Charles  H.  Greenleaf,  former  pro- 
prietor of  the  Profile  House,  was  born  in 
Danville,  Vt.,  83  years  ago.  He  died  sud- 
denly at  Pinehurst,  N.  C,  April  8,  1924. 

Colonel  Greenleaf  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  hotel  men  of  New  Hampshire. 
He  began  hotel  life  as  proprietor  of  the  Pro- 


or    a    wider    acquaintance    among    the    highest 
class  of  tourists. 

Colonel  Greenleaf  was  a  candidate  for 
governor  of  New  Hampshire  in  1906  but  was 
defeated  by  the  late  Gov.  Charles  M.  Floyd 
of  Manchester.  He  was  appointed  to  the 
staff  of  Governor  Prescott  with  a  rank  of 
colonel  in  1877-78,  was  a  delegate  to  the  Re- 
publican  national   convention   in    1888   and   was 


Col.  Charles  H.  Greenleaf 


file  House  at  Franconia,  sixty-two  years  ago, 
and  remained  in  that  capacity  until  his  re- 
tirement two  years  ago.  For  the  last  forty- 
five  years  had  been  proprietor  of  the  Hotel 
Vendome  in  Boston.  For  a  brief  period  in 
his  early  hotel  life  he  was  proprietor  of  the 
Crawford  House.  It  is  claimed  that  no  hotel 
man   in   the  country   had  a   longer   experience 


a  member  of  the  House  of  representatives  in 
1895-96  and  again   in   1901-02. 

In  1897-98,  he  was  elected  to  the  state 
Senate,  and  to  the  executive  council  in  1905- 
06  and  was  a  presidential  elector  in  1908. 
For  eleven  years  he  was  treasurer  and  mana- 
ger of  the  Profile  and  Franconia  Notch  rail- 
road. 


DR.   ORISON    SWETT   MARDEN 

Perhaps  few  people  who  have  been  inspired 
by  the  writings  of  Dr.  Orison  Swett  Mar- 
den,  editor  and  founder  of  Success  Magazine, 
whose  death  occurred  recently,  realize  that 
he  was  a  native  of  New  Hampshire. 

Dr.  Marden  was  born  in  Thornton  75  years 
ago.  Educated  at  Boston  University,  he 
took  a  degree  in  medicine  at  Harvard  and  in 


1897  founded  the  magazine  of  which  he  was 
editor  until  1912. 

Prominently  associated  with  the  manage- 
ment for  the  development  of  personal  effi- 
ciency and  longevity,  he  was  the  author  of 
manv  books  and  articles  on  the  subject. 

In  1905  he  married  Miss  Clare  L.  Evans 
of  Louisville,  Ky.  He  was  president  of  the 
Aldine  Club  and  of  the  League  for  the  Larger 
Life.     His  home  was  at  Sea  Cliff,  N.  Y, 
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JOHN  KIVEL 

Chief  Justice  John  Kivel  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Superior  Court  was  born  in  Dover, 
April  29,  1855.  He  died  in  Newport,  April 
1,   1924. 

Chief  Justice  Kivel  was  one  of  the  most 
striking  figures  on  the  New  Hampshire 
bench,  and  was  the  oldest  judicial  officer  in 
the  state  in  point  of  age  and  service.  He 
was  the  son  of  Patrick  and  Katherine  Kivel. 
After  his  High  school  course,  he  entered 
Dartmouth  College,  and  was  graduated  with 
the  class  of  1876.  He  studied  law  in  Dover 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1879.  That 
same  year  he  married  Miss  Eva  G.  Ennis  of 
Dover.  Mrs.  Kivel  and  one  of  their  sons 
died  in   1917  during  the  epidemic  of  influenza. 

In  1887  he  was  elected  county  solicitor  for 
Strafford  County,  and  served  in  that  capacity 
for   six   years. 

Chief  Justice  Kivel  was  appointed 
to  membership  in  the  state  licensing  board 
in  1903,  and  served  through  various  ad- 
ministrations for  10  years  as  its  chair- 
man. As  a  member  of  the  board,  under 
the  conditions  peculiar  at  that  time  to 
his  own  state,  his  interpretation  of  the  li- 
cense law  became  standard  authority.  On 
May  26,  1913,  he  was  appointed  an  associate 
justice  of  the  Superior  Court.  He  became 
chief  justice  in  1917,  succeeding  Chief  Jus- 
tice Chamberlin,  and  since  that  time  had  as- 
sumed his  full  share  of  assignments,  pre- 
siding over  the  terms  of  the  various  county 
courts. 


PERLEY    PARKER    PILLSBURY 

Perley  Parker  Pillsbury,  one  of  the  best 
known  business  men  of  Manchester,  was  born 
in  Lynn,  Mass,  March  31,  1866.  and  died  in 
Manchester,    March   30,    1924. 

Mr.  Pillsbury  was  treasurer  and  manager 
of  the  Hanover-Street  garage.  He  was  at 
one  time  president  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Automobile  Dealers'  association.  He  was  a 
member  of  Grace  Episcopal  church,  the 
Derryfield  club,  the  Manchester  Country 
club  and  the  Rotary  club.  He  was  a  talented 
musician,  and  at  one  time  was  organist  and 
bell-ringer   of    St.    Stephen's    church   in    Lynn. 


RICHARD   W.   HUSBAND 
Richard    W.     Husband,     associate    dean    of 
Dartmouth     College,     was     born     in     Milton, 
Ontario,  in  1869.     He  died  at  Hanover,  April 
9,   1924,  after  an  illness  of  two  months. 


Professor  Husband  was  graduated  from 
Leland  Stanford  University  in  1895,  and 
taught  Latin  at  that  school  before  going  to 
Dartmouth  in  1900.  He  served  at  Dartmouth 
successively  as  instructor,  assistant  professor 
and  professor  of  classical  languages,  before 
becoming  associate  dean  in  1919.  He  was 
secretary  and  historian  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire committee  on  public  safety  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  diocese  of 
New   Hampshire. 


GEORGE  H.  TURNER 

Former  State  Senator  George  H.  Turner 
was  born  in  Bethlehem,  July  29,  1859,  and 
died  in  a  hospital  in  that  town  April  17,  1924. 

Senator  Turner  served  as  treasurer  and 
later  commissioner  of  Grafton  County  and 
was  councillor  under  former  Governor 
Robert   P.   Bass. 

He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
his  birthplace  and  Littleton  High  school.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Congregational  church. 
He  was  a  Republican  holding  town  and 
county  offices.  He  was  selectman  of  the 
town  for  12  years  and  held  the  office  of  treas- 
urer of  Grafton  county  for  four  years  and 
was  a  member  of  the  lower  house  in  1907-8,  a 
member  of  the  State  Senate  in  1909-10  and 
a  member  of  the  executive  council  in   1911-12. 

Senator  Turner  was  married  to  Susan  R. 
White  in  1881.  He  was  an  active  farmer  and 
widely  known  hotel  keeper. 


WILLIAAI   H.   LYONS 

William  H.  Lyons,  one  of  Manchester's 
most  noted  physicians,  was  born  in  Man- 
chester in  1864,  and  died  in  that  citv  April 
2,  1924. 

Dr.  Lyons  was  a  member  of  the  Manches- 
ter Medical  association,  of  which  body  he 
was  at  one  tim.e  president,  of  the  Hills- 
borough County  Aledical  society,  the  New 
Hampshire  Medical  society,  the  American 
Medical  association,  and  was  a  fellow  of  the 
American    College    of    Surgeons. 

He  was  appointed  by  Gov.  John  H.  Bart- 
lett  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  State  Industrial  school,  and  was  chairman 
of  that  board,  relinquishing  membership  on 
the  board  comparatively  recently.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  (fourth 
degree,)  and  of  the  Manchester  Institute.  He 
was  a  member  of  St.  Joseph's  parish  and  an 
attendant    at    St.    Joseph's    cathedral. 
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THE  MONTH  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


MAY,  1924,  was  not  much  of  a  month 
for  warming  up  things,  weather,  pol- 
itics  or   business,     in    New     Hampshire. 
The  snow  ckmg  tenaciously  to  the  moun- 
tain sides  as  well  as  summiljs  and  news- 
paper paragraphers    referred    facetiously 
to  the  early  beginning  of   the  winter  of 
1924-5.     However,    while    humans    were 
either    wearing    overcoats    and    furs    or 
shivering,   the  birds  came  and   sang  and 
nested,  as  usual,  the  grass  and  the  trees 
never  were  greener,  the  early  fi'uit  trees 
and   shrubs   and   plants    flowered   l)eauti- 
fuUy,   gardens   were   made   and    farming 
operations   advanced.     The   baseball   and 
golf     seasons     opened     and     more     than 
50,000   motor   cars   tested   the   condition, 
from  excellent  to  impassable,  of  Granite 
State    highways.        "Cannonball"     Baker 
found   it  a  harder  task  to  take  an  auto- 
mobile through  Crawford    Notch    under 
its  own  i)uwer  in  early  May  than  to  motor 
across  the  continent  in  record  time. 

Politics 

Politically,  in  state  as  well  as  in  nation, 
interest  centered  in  the  veto  by  President 
Coolidge  of  the  adjusted  compensation 
bill  and  its  passage  over  his  veto  by 
House  and  Senate.  In  the  House  Con- 
gressman Rogers  and  Wason  were 
paired,  the  former  in  favor  of  the  meas- 
ure, the  latter  in  opposition.  In  the  up- 
per branch  Senator  Moses  voted  twice 
against  the  bill.  Senator  Keyes  helped 
to  pass  the  bill,  but  voted  against  over- 


riding   the    President's    veto 


At    home, 

about  the  only  observable  political  ac- 
tivitv  was  the  continued  pursuit  (if  the 
Republican  gul)ernat(i;-ial  nomination  by 
Captain  Winant  and  Major  Knox.  The 
Democrats  announced  tlic  opening  of 
their  campaign  on  June  11,  with  their  an- 
nual l)anquet,  to  l:ie  addressed,  principal- 
ly, bv  Homer  S.  Cummings  of  Connecti- 
cut, former  chairman  oi  their  national 
committee. 

Former  Governor    John    11.    r>artlett, 
now    first    assistant    pjstmaster    general, 
was  honored  during  the  month  by  being 
chosen   to    deliver   the   "keynote"    speech 
at  the  Vermont  Repul)lican  state  conven- 
tion ;    and    further    gained    jjublic    atten- 
tion by  his  prompt  denial  of  a  rumor  that 
he  would  be  a  candidate  against  the  re- 
nomination   of    Senator   Keyes.     ( )n    the 
other  hand.  Congressman  Wason,  whose 
voluntary    retirement    from    politics    had 
been  rumored,   made     formal    announce- 
ment of  his  intention  to  seek  another  term 
at  Washington. 

A  criticism  of  Senator  Moses  which 
gained  no  credence  with  those  exi)eri- 
enced  in  politics,  and  to  which  he  made 
vigorous  reply,  was  l)ased  upon  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Amoskeag  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Manchester.  N.  11..  to  gain 
a  large  contract  for  kha.ki  cloth  in  com- 
[)etiti'on  with  Manchester.  England, 
manufacturers. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  New   Hampshire 
delegation    to    the    Republican     national 
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convention  at  Cleveland,  the  veteran 
member  from  the  Granite  State  of  the 
national  committee,  Fred  W.  Estabrook, 
of  Nashua,  was  re-elected  to  that  posi- 
tion. 

Of  political,  as  well  as  other  interest, 
was  the  removal  during  the  month  of  Ku 
Klux  Klan  headquarters  for  northern 
New  England  from  Portland,  Maine,  to 
Rochester,   New   Hampshire. 

Conventions 

Every  month  is  a  Convention  Month 
in  New  Hampshire.  In  May  the  state 
federation  of  woman's  clubs  met  at 
Claremont  and  the  state  federation  of 
musical  clubs  at  Concord.  The  state 
conference  of  Congregationalists  was 
in  session  at  Durham  and  the  Episcopal 
diocesan  convention  was  held  at  Con- 
cord. The  bankers,  the  jewelers,  the 
Masons,  the  Anti-Saloon  League  and 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the 
state  also  held  annual  meetings  at  the 
state  capital,  the  bankers  being  addressed 
by  Congressman  McFadden  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, author  of  the  important  banking 
bill  now  under  consideration  at  Wash- 
ington. Irving  T.  Bush  of  the  Bush 
Terminal,  New  York,  addressed  the  last 
meeting  for  the  season  of  the  Concord 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  on  international 
conditions. 

Readers  of  New  Hampshire  news- 
papers during  the  month  found,  some- 
what to  their  surprise,  religious  conven- 
tions getting  almost  as  much  space  and 
almost  as  black  headlines  as  murder 
trials.  One  reason  therefor  was  the 
emphatic  insistence  by  Bishop  Edward 
M  Parker,  in  his  annual  address  to  the 
Episcopal  diocesan  convention,  upon  the 
doctrine  of  the  virgin  birth;  and  another 
reason  was  the  declaration  by  the  Con- 
gregationalist  conference  that  "we  will 
not  ofificially  bless  another  war."  Rev. 
Roy  Chamberlin  of  Hanover  sought  to 
further  enliven  the  resolution  by  having 
it  read  "we  will  not  again  put  Christ  in 
khaki,"  but  to  this  the  conference  would 


not  agree.  As  it  was,  the  resolution 
adopted  created  contention  in  varioup 
congregations  and  the  historic  Old  North 
church  at  Concord  promptly  repudiated 
it  as  an  expression  of  its  opinion  on  the 
matter  of  war  and  peace. 

Another  item  of  real  news  from  Dur- 
ham was  the  choice  by  the  conference 
for  the  first  time  in  its  history  of  a  wo- 
man as  its  moderator.  Mrs.  Helen  R. 
Thayer,  wife  of  Rev.  Dr.  Lucius  H. 
Thayer,  of  Portsmouth,  was  the  recipient 
of  this  honor. 

The  State  Federation  of  Woman's 
Clubs,  in  session  at  Claremont,  elected 
Mrs.  William  B.  Fellows  of  Tilton, 
president,  and  among  its  resolutions  en- 
dorsed the  World  Court  idea,  called  for 
the  purchase  by  the  state  of  the  Fran- 
conia  Notch  forests  and  protested 
against  the  defacement  of  our  highways 
by  billboards  and  posters. 

Together  with  the  arrival  of  all  the 
songbirds  and  the  music  federation  meet- 
ing, the  annual  musical  festivals  at  Keene 
and  Nashua,  a  recital  by  Geraldine  Far- 
rar  at  Concord  and  the  rendering  of 
"Elijah"  at  Hanover  by  a  community 
chorus  from  that  and  other  towns  made 
May  a  month  of  music  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Memorial  Day 

Memorial  Day  had  its  usual  wide  ob- 
servance in  the  state  and  in  several 
towns  soldiers'  memorials  were  dedi- 
cated. Governor  Fred  H.  Brown  gave 
the  oration  in  his  home  city  of  Somers- 
worth. 

As  usual,  the  May  holiday  was  made 
the  occasion  for  the  opening  of  the  "sea- 
son" at  Hampton  Beach  and  the  lesser 
resorts  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state. 
The  great  mountain  hotels  will  not  be 
open  until  the  last  of  June,  but  as  soon 
as  really  warm  weather  sets  the  motorists 
touring,  a  myriad  of  tea  rooms  and  little 
inns  will  blossom  forth  all  up  and  down 
and  across  the  state.  Come  to  New 
Hampsliire!  — H.  C.  P. 
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The   University  De!)ating  Teams 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

Of  the  University  of  New  Hampshire 


By  Harold  H.  Scudder 


WHEN  in  1866  the  legislature  of 
the    state   of    New    Hampshire 
created    the    New    Hampshire 
College    of    Agriculture    and    the    Me- 
chanic Arts  it  did  so  because  its  mem- 
bers  were    convinced    that   the   people 
of   New    Hampshire   demanded   a   col- 
lege  where   both   agriculture    and    en- 
gineering   should    be    taught    to    the 
young  men  of  the  state.     The  reason- 
ing was  .sound,  and  it  continues  to  be 
sound.     The   people   wanted   just   that 
thing  and  they  still  desire  it.     In  fact 
they  even  want  more  of  it  today  than 
they   did   then,   but   in   the   meanwhile 
they  have  decided  that  there  are  other 
services     which     their     college     might 
just  as  well  render  them,  and  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts  has  been  born  of 
this  added  demand.       Indeed  the  very 
act    of    incorporation    reveals   the   fact 
that  the  founders  felt  that  the  new  col- 
lege should  not  be  confined  to  agricul- 
ture and  mechanic  arts,  and  that  they 
felt  in  advance  the  demands  that  time 
was  to  make  upon  the  new  institution. 
Section   One   of   the   act  of   incorpora- 
tion declares  that  a  college  is  hereby 
established    "whose   leading   object    shall 
be.  zvithout  excluding  other  scientific  and 
classical  studies,   and    including   military 
tactics,     to     teach     such     branches    of 
learning  as  are   related   to  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts." 


It  would  be  dif^cult  to  trace  step  by 
step  the  creation  and  growth  of  the 
present  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  but 
in  general  there  were  two  phases  in 
evolution.  In  the  first  place  such 
departments  as  those  of  English, 
Modern  Languages,  History  and  Eco- 
nomics were  created  largely  as  service 
departments  for  the  departments  of 
Agriculture  and  Engineering.  They 
were  created  to  give  the  agricultural 
and  engineering  students  knowledge 
which  would  be  of  the  greatest  value 
to  them,  but  which  would  not  be 
strictly  vocational. 

The  second  phase  began  when   the 
first  student  who  had  entered  college 
to    study    agriculture    or    engineering 
found  economics  or  English  more  in- 
teresting than  either,  and  made  up  his 
mind  to"  be  a  banker  or  author  instead 
of  a   farmer  or  engineer.     The  move- 
ment  gained   early   an   added    impulse 
when  women  presented  themselves  for 
admission    to    the    college.        No    one 
had    either   the   hardihood   or   the   im- 
becility to  deny  to  the  women  of  the 
state    admission    to    the   state    college, 
and  they  were  promptly  admitted,  but 
they    obviously    were    not,    as    a  rule, 
going  to  become  either  farmers  or  en- 
gineers.       Many   of   them,   it   is  true, 
eventually    married    farmers    or    engi- 
neers, but  in  the  meantime  they  asked 
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for  a  liberal  education,  together  with 
such  vocational  instruction  as  would 
be  of  value  to  them.  Women  in  busi- 
ness and  the  professions  were  not  so 
numerous  then  as  now,  but  from  the 
earliest  times  the  woman  teacher  has 
been  a  familiar  figure.  The  women 
who  came  to  New  Hampshire  College 
felt  that  they  ought,  when  graduated, 
at  least  be  able  to  teach  in  the  high 
schools  of  the  state,  and  they  asked 
the  college  to  prepare  them  for  such 
work.  Later,  with  the  addition  to 
the    curriculum    of    Home    Economics, 


pense  of  the  other  divisions.  Each 
September  saw  more  men  in  agricul- 
ture than  ever  before,  and  more  men 
in  engineering,  but,  what  had  not  been 
expected,  there  were  in  a  very  few 
years  more  men  and  women  enrolled 
in  Arts  and  Science  than  in  either  of 
the  other  divisions. 

When  the  New  Hampshire  College 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts 
was  transformed  into  the  University 
of  New  Hampshire,  the  old  Arts  and 
Science  division  became  the  new  Col- 
lege  of    Liberal    Arts,    with   an    enrol- 
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the  luimbers  of  women  students  rapid- 
ly   increased. 

In  this  way  it  came  to  pass  that  in 
the  New  Hampshire  College  of  Ag- 
riculture and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  students  just 
described,  there  was  created  after  a 
time  a  third  division  of  the  college, 
called  the  Division  of  Arts  and 
Science.  It  included  those  men  stu- 
dents who  had  come  to  college  origi- 
nally to  study  agriculture  and  engi- 
neering, but  had  found  after  trying 
these  subjects  that  they  were  not  fitted 
for  either,  and  now  had  resolved  to  en- 
ter business,  medicine,  the  law,  or  other 
profession,  and  all  women  students. 
The  growth  of  the  new  division  was 
remarkable,    though    never   at  the    ex- 


ment  greater  than  that  of  the  other 
two  colleges  combined.  It  .should  be 
remembered  always  that  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  has  not  only  made  this 
phenomenal  growth,  but  has  done  so 
not  due  to  any  falling  otT  of  interest 
in  agriculture  and  engineering,  but 
while  the  agricultural  and  engineer- 
ing colleges  themselves  have  steadily 
grown,  increasing  their  enrolments 
each  year.  One  explanation  lies  in 
the  fact  that  there  are  nearly  300 
women  students  regularly  enrolled  in 
the  University  now. 

The  University  of  New  Hampshire 
is.  indeed,  the  only  institution  of  high- 
er learning  in  the  state  which  admits 
women.  In  days,  gone  by  the  New 
Hampshire  girl  who  aspired  to  a  col- 
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lege  education  had  to   leave   the  state 
to    secure    it,    and    the    men,    likewise, 
who  now  enroll  in  the  College  of  Lib- 
eral Arts,  in  other  years  went  to  Dart- 
mouth,   or   Harvard,   or   Yale.        Now 
these   men    and   women    stay    in    New 
Hampshire  and  come  to  Durham.     In 
other  words  the  state  is  now  giving  to 
all   its   high   school   graduates   the   op- 
portunity it  once  offered  only  to  those 
who    wished    to    study    agriculture    or 
engineering.       As    the    endowed    col- 
leges   are   one    by    one    compelled  to 
limit   their   enrolment   it   becomes   im- 
perative  from   the   standpoint  of  state 
welfare  that  state  institutions  be  pre- 
pared   to    give    these    opportunities   to 
more  of  the  young   men   and   women. 
If  the  growth  of  the  College  of  Lib- 
eral Arts  has  been  remarkable   in  the 
past,  and  it  has  been,  there  is  indica- 
tion that  its  growth  in  the  future  may 
surpass     all     previous     achievements. 
Fifty    years    ago    the    leaders    in    agri- 
culture   and    engineering    appreciated 
the  fact  that  an  educated  man  in  those 
fields  was  better  worth  while  than  an 
uneducated  one.       Today  business  has 
reached  the  same  conclusion,  and  bus- 
iness now  goes  direct  to   the  colleges 
of  liberal  arts  for  its   recruits.     With 
the  job  thus,  literally,  seeking  the  man, 
it   is   scarcely   necessary   to   point   out 
that  the  man  will  seek  the  liberal  arts 
college. 

How  business  goes  to  work  can  best 
be  made  clear  by  one  or  two  actual 
cases.  A  short  time  ago  a  group  of 
hotel  owners  approached  the  liberal 
arts  college  of  one  of  our  larger  uni- 
versities and  asked  that  a  course  be 
arranged  for  the  training  of  hotel 
managers.  Men  who  take  charge  of 
great  hotels  or  parts  of  hotels,  they  de- 
clare must  be  educated  men.  The 
university,  however,  or  the  state  leg- 
islature, or  both,  being  conservative, 
hesitated  and  eventually  declined. 
The  idea  of  its  being  necessary  to  go 
to  college  to  learn  to  serve  as  hotel 
clerk  sounded  to  these  gentlemen 
somewhat  ridiculous,  to  put  it  gently. 


Nor  did  it  .strike  the  college  authori- 
ties as  quite  dignified,  this  business 
of  giving  special  training  for  .hotel 
keepers,  and  having  the  graduates  be- 
gin their  life  work  as  bell  boys.  It 
turned  out,  however,  that  the  hotel 
men  were  dreadfully  in  earnest  about 
it.  Hotels  ran  into  millions,  they 
were  enormous  business  enterprises, 
and  the  safe-guarding  of  their  inter- 
ests could  only  be  entrusted  to  men 
of  integrity,  intelligence  and  wisdom. 
The  future  managers  of  this  business, 
said  the  proponents  of  this  plan,  must 
enjoy  the  best  training  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  given  them. 

Arrived  at  this  conclusion  the  hotel 
men  carried  their  point  with  the  uni- 
versity by  paying  all  the  bills.  The 
combination  of  inn  keepers  advanced 
the  money,  and  told  what  it  wanted  in 
return.  It  would  furnish  the  students 
and  pay  for  their  education,  and  it 
wanted  them  taught  English,  history, 
economics,  modern  languages,  and  such 
natural  science  as  obviously  applied 
to  the  business  of  hotel  management. 
The  course  was  a  combination  of  the 
average  liberal  arts  studies  with  a 
generous  dash  of  home  economics. 

The     second     example     is     a     New 
Hampshire    one.     Last    year    a   repre- 
sentative of  the  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
pany   presented    himself   at    the    office 
of  Dean  French  of  the  College  of  Lib- 
eral Arts  and  asked  for  a  list  of  names 
of    the    best   dozen    or   two    men   who 
were    to    graduate    that    June.       The 
Dean    gladly   furnished    the    necessary 
information    and    then    asked    for    en- 
lightenment.       It   was   customary  for 
such  companies  as  the  Telephone  Com- 
pany  and   the   General   Electric   Com- 
pany to  apply  for  graduates  from  the 
College    of    Technology  ■  but    applica- 
tion   to    the    College    of    Liberal   Arts 
was  new.     The  explanation,  however, 
was    simple.        The   company   had   al- 
ready   visited    the    College    of    Tech- 
nology  and   had   secured   many  of   its 
graduates.     These  men  in  the  service 
of  the  great  corporation  would  event- 
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ually  secure  highly  valuable  techni- 
cal positions.  The  liberal  arts  grad- 
uates, however,  were  slated  for 
another  career.  They  were  to  enter 
the  business,  not  the  technical,  de- 
partments. They  were  /to  become 
departmental  and  divisional  managers. 
The  future  corporation  presidents,  in 
fact,  are  to  be  recruited  from  the  arts 
colleges. 

Business  will  undoubtedly  by  its 
demands  stimulate  tremendously  the 
growth  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
at  New  Hampshire,  but  were  business 
utterly  blind  to  its  own  best  interests, 
there  are  other  reasons  for  predicting 
the  college's  continued  growth  and 
prosperity.  The  boy  who  would  be- 
come a  lawyer  or  a  doctor  finds  that 
the  best  road  lies  through  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts.  The  best  law  and 
medical  schools  now  accept  none  but 
men  with  college  degrees.  Educated 
men  it  seems  'make  better  doctors  and 
lawyers  than  uneducated  men.  In 
fact  educated  men  are  better  than  un- 
educated men  in  all  departments,  and 
all  parents,  recognizing  this,  strive  to 
secure    education    for    their    sons    and 


daughters.  Some  demand  a  strictly 
vocational  education ;  they  ask  for 
agriculture,  or  for  engineering.  But 
many  more  ask  simply  for  education, 
by  which  they  mean  a  broad,  a  liberal 
training,  which  shall  bring  their  chil- 
dren abreast  of  the  times,  teach  them 
what  has  been  and  what  is  elsewhere, 
that  they  may  be  ready  to  assum-e  in- 
telligent leadership  in  whatever  is  to 
be.  here. 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  at  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire  as  now 
organized  includes  ten  departments : 
Economics  and  Accounting,  Education 
and  Psychology,  English,  History  and 
Political  Science,  Home  Economics, 
Language,  Music,  Physical  Education 
for  Women,  Sociology  and  Zoolog^y 
and  Geology.  Among  these  depart- 
ments and  those  of  Mathematics, 
Physics  and  Chemistry  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Technology,  and  that  of  Bot- 
any in  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
the  student  arranges  the  broad,  gen- 
eral course  characteristic  of  the  col- 
lege. Such  a  course  leads  in  some  in- 
stances to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  and  in  others  to  that  of  Bach- 
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elor  of  Arts,  depending  upon  the  de- 
partment in  which  the  major  subject 
is  taken.  It  is  this  kind  of  course 
which  interests  the  business  man.  and 
which  furnishes  the  undergraduate 
with  that  preparation  which  the  bet- 
ter   professional    schools    demand. 

Besides    this    general    course    there 
are,   however,  many   opportunities  for 
vocational  work.       A  student,  for  ex- 
ample,  who   expects   eventually   to   do 
college    teaching    begins    here    as    an 
undergraduate,   his  preparation   in   the 
department  he  elects.     If  he,  or  more 
usually  she.  expects  to  teach  in  a  high 
school  he  finds  in  the  College  of  Lib- 
eral   Arts    a    program    especially    ar- 
ranged for  this   purpose.       The  work 
in    Home     Economics    ofifers    women 
students  a  variety  of  vocational  work. 
If  the   girl   expects  to   marry   and   de- 
vote   her    life    largely    to    the    house- 
wifely pursuits  of  the  average  woman 
she    finds    in    the    Home     Economics 
course    an    opportunity    to    secure    a 
broad    general    education    and    at    the 
same  time  a  special  training  for  home 
making.     If   she   aspires   to   become   a 
teacher    of    Home    Economics    in    col- 
lege or  high  school   she  finds  here  an 
opportunity     for     special     training    to 
that   end,   and   an   institutional   course 


in  this  department  sends  out  many 
other  graduates  fitted  as  dietitians,  or 
managers  and  assistants  in  public  in- 
stitutions of  various  kinds.  A  special 
arts  course  in  chemistry  prepares  the 
student  for  work  in  certain  kinds  of 
commercial  chemistry  and  for  the 
teaching  of  science  in  secondary 
schools. 

Nor  does  the  vocational  training  of- 
fered by  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
end  with  the  subjects  already  out- 
lined. The  department  of  English  of- 
fers a  course  in  news  writing,  which 
in  part  prepares  for  a  newspaper  ca- 
reer, and  the  department  of  zoology 
oilers  a  pre-medical  course  which  pre- 
pares students  for  their  subsequent 
studies  in  the  medical  schools. 

To  summarize,  the  College  of  Lib- 
eral Arts  acts  as  a  service  college  for 
the  two  highly  technical  schools  in 
Agriculture  and  Technology;  it  oflfers 
highly  specialized  training  which 
prepares  the  student,  in  some  in- 
stances completely,  and  in  others 
partly,  for  the  earning  of  a  livelihood 
immediately  upon  leaving  college; 
or  it  furnishes  that  broad  general  edu- 
cation for  the  student  who  can  af- 
ford to  leave  his  strictly  vocational 
preparation    until    after    graduation. 
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THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOL  AND  ITS 

IMPORTANCE  IN  THE  REGENERATION  OF 

RURAL  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

By  George  M.  Putnam 
President   New   Hampshire   Farm  Bureau    Federation 


THE  educational  opportunities 
available  in  a  coniminiity  un- 
doubtedly have  an  important 
bearing  with  respect  not  only  to 
continued  residence,  but  also  up- 
on the  final  decision  with  respect 
to  location  of  families  consider- 
ing a  change  of  residence.  Es- 
pecially is  this  true  with  farm  people 
ha\'ing  children  to  educate.  The  farm 
so  located  that  there  is  no  school 
within  from  three  to  five  miles  or,  if 
there  should  p  e  r- 
chance  happen  at  the 
time  to  I)e,  within 
reasonal)le  distance,  a 
school  with  a  half 
dozen  pupils  under 
the  instruction  of  a 
young  girl,  perhaps 
just  graduated  from 
high  school,  does  not 
appeal  to  the  progres- 
sive young  farmer 
with  a  family,  be- 
cause if  he  purchased 
he  has  no  reasonable 
assurance  of  perma- 
nent and  satisfactory 
educational  privileges 
for  his  children,  and 
while  the  price  of 
the  farm  may  seem 
reasonable  it  does  not  interest  him 
because  of  the  likelihood  of  further 
isolation,  and  further,  depreciation  in 
the   value   of   his    investment. 

It  has  been  truly  stated,  that  the 
value  and  desirability  of  farm  proper- 
ty for  purposes  of  a  loan  is  greatly  in- 
creased if  within  a  reasonable  distance 
is  located  a  good  school  house  over 
which  floats  the  American  flag.  A 
system     of     permanent     schools     with 
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rural  teachers  comparable  in  efficiency 
with  those  employed  in  village 
schools,  is  I  believe,  fundamental  to 
C(jntinued  permanent  occupancy  of 
farms  in  sections  of  our  state  far  re- 
moved from  village  centers. 

There  is  on  the  part  of  our  rural 
people,  and  justly  so,  a  feeling  of 
l)ride  in  the  rural  school,  and  a  real- 
ization that  in  its  removal  would  be 
ta'-.en  away  an  institution  that  has  for 
generations  served  as  a  center  around 
which  have  been  built 
social  activities,  and 
rural  community  life. 
Regardless  of  what 
dififerences  of  opinion 
may  have  existed  in 
the  past,  at  the  pres- 
ent time  all  agree  I 
believe,  that  the  coun- 
try school  is  essential 
and  must  be  main- 
tained. The  contin- 
ued trend,  however, 
from  countrv  to  town 
has  in  many  instances 
so  depleted  these  coun- 
try neighborhoods  or 
what  were  originally 
known  as  school  dis- 
tricts, that  an  insuffi- 
cient number  of  chil- 
dren remain  to  make  it  practical 
to  have  a  school.  What  then,  is  the 
solution?  In  the  past,  in  most  in- 
stances, one  of  two  methods  has  been 
employed.  First — the  transportation 
of  children  from  these  isolated  groups 
to  some  more  central  location,  us- 
ually the  village  school.  Second — the 
holding  of  schools  in  these  rural 
school  houses  whenever  a  half-dozen 
children  of  school  age  and  sometimes 
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less  can  be  gotten   together.     Neither 
of    these    methods    offer.    I    believe,    a 
solution    of    the    problem    satisfactory 
to    the    rural    people,    because    of  the 
hardship     upon     small     children,     es- 
pecially   in    cold    weather,    incident    to 
long    i-ides    to     school    over    country 
roads  under  the  first  plan ;  and  because 
of  the  usual  employment  of  inexperi- 
enced teachers  for  such  schools  under 
the    second    plan,    and    their    adoption 
has  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
the    continually    increasing    abandon- 
ment of  the  rural  sections  of  our  State. 

Effect  on  the  Farms 

In  the  early  days  of  this  migration 
from  the  farm,  but  little  thought  was 
given  to  what  might  be  the  effect  of 
this    farm-to-village    policy    of    school 
transportation;   but   the    rapid   decline 
in  farm  occupation  with  a  correspond- 
ing  increase   in    school    transportation 
has   brought   about  a   situation   which 
endangers  our  whole  rural  community 
life.        We    have    been    struggling    to 
maintain    the    rural    school,    failing   to 
recognize  what  must  inevitably  result, 
namely,   the  further  abandonment  be- 
cause  of   location   and   lack   of   school 
privileges    of    some    of   the   best    agri- 
cultural lands  in  the  State,  unless  we 
make   some   modification   in   our   pres- 
ent policies.       What  changes  are  nec- 
essary that  our  rural  schools  may  be 
looked   upon   as   an   asset   rather   than 
a   liability   by   the   person   looking   for 
a  farm  home?     First— We  must  come 
to     recognize     that     consolidation     to 
some    extent    is    necessary.     Second- 
that     such     consolidation     should     be 
toward  rural   centers  rather  than  into 
village   units,   and   to    such    an    extent 
only,    as    would     seem    necessary    in 
order  to  give  reasonable  assurance  of 
sufficient  scholars  for  at  least  a  size- 
able one-room  school  at  all  times.     A 
careful    survey    of    each    town    by    its 
citizens,   having  in   mind   its   desirable 
agricultural  sections,  its   rural   homes, 
both  occupied  and  unoccupied,  would 
be  helpful  in  establishing  a  sufficient 


number  of  schools  so  located  as  to 
reasonably  meet  the  probable  needs 
present  and  future,  of  all  rural  sec- 
tions of  the  town.  Third — no  dis- 
crimination should  be  permitted  as 
between  village  and  rural  schools  in 
the  selection  of  teachers  both  as  to 
training  and  salary,  as  now  exists 
as  shown  by  appended  tables  from 
the  last  report  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education : 

Average  Salary   Paid  Elementary 
Teachers 


(Report   N.    H.    B.    Board    of  Education,    1922) 


Schools 

Salary 

Rural 

Village  Elementary 

City  Elementary 

Training 

(Not    including    college    ed\ 

$720.00 

900.00 

1100.00 

jcation) 

tH 

a  B 

>> 

a 

No    training 
Six    weeks 
12  to  30  weeks 
One  year 
Normal  graduates 

243 
227 
107 
30 
111 

103 
99 

89 

38 

324 

65 
26 
33 

7 
569 

Total 


718        653 


700 


I  am  informed  however,  by  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  that  the  next 
biennial  report  will  show  some  im- 
provement both  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  fully  trained  teachers  and 
salary    paid    in    rural   schools. 

Better  Teachers 

With  a  limited  plan  of  consolida- 
tion as  above  proposed,  there  could 
be  no  justification  for  the  continuance 
of  the  present  discrimination  with  re- 
spect to  salary  and  training  of  teach- 
ers employed  in  country  schools,  as 
shown  by  the  above  tables.  To  again 
quote  from  the  last  report  of  the 
Board  of  Education:  _ 

''Trained   teachers   may  be  retained 
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in  rural  schools  if  provision  is  made 
for  an  end  of  the  year  addition  to  the 
teacher's  salary,  provided  that  she 
be  a  normal  graduate  with  at  least 
two  years  of  experience  and  is  teach- 
ing a  one-room  rural  school  of  not 
fewer  than  fifteen  (15)  pupils,  at  a 
salary  not  less  than  the  average  for 
teachers  of  similar  qualifications.  I 
can  see  no  other  way  to  get  com- 
petent trained  teachers  for  our  rural 
schools.  We  must  increase  the  sup- 
ply. We  must  increase  the  induce- 
ment. No  amount  of  persuasion  or 
plausible  argument  can  permanently 
convince  young  girls  that  country 
teaching  is  more  attractive  than  work 
in  a  village  or  city.  We  must  then 
have  country  girls,  accustomed  to 
country  life,  trained  for  rural  schools 
and,  in  addition,  we  must  pay  them 
enough  so  that  they  will  choose  to 
remain  in  a  rural  school.  This  would 
mean  that  a  large  rural  school  must 
expect  to  pay  at  least  $100  more  than 
a  village  school  nearby  of  like  size 
and  importance.  I  believe  this  is  the 
only  plan  which  will  save  our  one- 
room  country  schools  and  I  believe 
they  are  worth  the  saving." 

Better  Economy  in   Buildino;s 

During  this  long  period  of  rural 
decline,  necessary  re-adjustments 
have  been  made  to  meet  an  existing 
situation,  without  giving  considera- 
tion to  probable  future  requirements. 
We  have  in  most  cases  been  keeping 
in  some  sort  of  repair  a  large  portion 
of  the  little  district  school  houses  that 
were  necessary  when  our  rural  popu- 
lation was  double  what  it  is  now, 
and  in  many  towns  it  is  now  common 
practice  to  hold  schools  in  these 
school  houses,  under  the  plan 
previously  referred  to.  One  particu- 
lar town,  with  a  consolidation  of 
rural  schools  from  six  to  four, 
the  salary  of  rural  teachers  which 
is  now  nearly  one-third  less 
than    that    paid    to    village    teachers, 


could  be  increased  as  proposed  in  the 
department  of  education  report,  to 
one  hundred  dollars  in  excess  of  that 
paid  village  teachers,  practically  all 
scholars  attending  rural  schools  would 
be  within  two  and  a  quarter  miles  of 
a  school  house,  and  a  saving  of  sev- 
eral hundred  dollars  could  be  made  in 
teachers'  salary  expense  to  the   town. 

Less  Teachers  Reauired 

Under  this  suggested  plan,  if  gen- 
erally adopted,  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion could  be  made  in  the  number  of 
teachers  employed  in  the  State,  and 
if  those  least  qualified  were  eliminat- 
ed, the  standard  would  be  raised.  It 
would  establish  permanent  school  lo- 
cations rather  than  movable  rural 
schools.  With  the  establishment  of 
permanent  rural  school  locations 
should  come  re-modeled  buildings  and 
up-to-date  equipment,  giving  with 
sufficient  appropriations  by  town  and 
State  equal  educational  opportunity  to 
all  pupils  wherever  located,  which 
was  the  intent  and  purpose  in  enact- 
ing our  present  school   law. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  article,  I 
am  influenced  only  by  a  desire  to  con- 
tribute something  to  the  discussion 
of  this  most  important  question  so 
vital  to  the  welfare  of  all  our  people. 
A  volunteer  committee  of  influential 
and  public-spirited  citizens  is  now  en- 
gaged in  making  a  survey  of  the 
State's  resources,  from  which  it  is 
hoped  to  evolve  a  constructive  pro- 
gram for  State  uplift.  Any  program 
that  does  not  give  dvie  recognition  to 
the  importance  of  the  rural  school 
problem  will  fall  short  of  accomplish- 
ing the  much  desired  result.  I  am 
confident  this  committee  will,  in  its 
survey,  give  to  the  problem  of  rural 
education  that  consideration  its  im- 
portance deserves,  and  in  its  report 
make  definite  recommendation  as  a 
guide  to  the  establishment  of  a  per- 
manent future  educational  program 
for  the  State. 


GIANT  POWER  DISCUSSED  AT 
CIVIC  ASSOCIATION  MEETING 


By   H.   Styles   Bridges 


THE  first  meeting  of  the  year  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Civic  Association 
was   held    in    Concord    recently    in 
co-operation  with  the  Concord  Chamber 


Llewellyn   Cooke,   Director  of  the   Giant 
Power   Survey  and   one   of   the  best  au- 
thorities on   the   subject  in   the   country. 
Mr.   Cooke  is  a   man  of   considerable 


of  Commerce.  Nearly  one  hundred 
seventy-five  people  were  in  attendance, 
coming  from  all  sections  of  the  state. 
The  speaker  of  the  evening  was  Morns 


Morris  Llewellyn   Cooke 

experience  on  Power  Resources  of  the 
country.  He  is  closely  associated  with 
Gifford  Pinchot  and  Herbert  Hoover  m 
their  work  on  Giant  Power.     He  is  also 
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a  noted  author,  writing  such  hooks  as 
"Academic  and  Industrial  Efficiency," 
"Are  Our  Cities  Awal-qe?"  and  many 
others. 

The  meeting  was  presided  over  l)y  the 
Honorable  Allen  Mollis  of  Concord,  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Civic  Association 
and  well  known  throughout  the  state. 

Mr.  Cooke  gave  a  very  interesting  ad- 
dress in  which  he  praised  the  work  of 
die  Survey  now  being  made  in  New 
Hampshire  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Water  Power  Committee  of  which  Ex- 
Governor  Robert  P.  Bass  is  Chairman. 
This  committee  is  working  in  connection 
with  the  New  Hampshire  General  Sur- 
vey Committee.  Mr.  Cooke  urged  the 
development  of  all  availal)le  water  power 
in  New  Hampshire.  He  brought  to  his 
audience  an  extremely  interesting  and 
instructive  report  of  the  work  that  has 
been  done  in  Pennsylvania.  He  stated 
that  he  believed  Pennsylvania,  through 
her  vast  coal  deposits  and  through  her 
location  as  a  state  seemed  to  be  the  key- 
stone in  the  arch  of  the  electrification  of 
the  whole  northeastern  section  of  the 
United  States. 

He  stated,  "We  are  facing  an  age  of 
electricity  and  we  are  going  to  see  trem- 
endous changes  in  the  next  few  decades." 

"Distance  as  a  factor  in  the  electrical 
development  is  fast  disapearing,"  said 
Mr.  Cooke.  "The  isolated  plan  of  yes- 
terday radiating  its  current  a  few  miles 
at  most  yields  to  the  interconnected  sys- 


tem of  to-day  and  the  future.  Al- 
most universal  electrical  service  at  eco- 
nomically feasible  rates  for  agriculture, 
for  industry,  and  for  the  home  are  com- 
ing in  much  more  rapidly  than  we  yet 
believe." 

He  stated  that  the  people  of  New- 
Hampshire  as  well  as  every  state  in  the 
Union  should  be  on  notice  for  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  benefit  of  cheap  and 
widespread  electrical   service. 

One  point  raised  by  Mr.  Cooke  in  his 
talk  has  since  brought  very  decided  re- 
plies from  various  leading  men  in  the 
state.  This  was  his  statement  in  op- 
position to  Henry  Ford's  offer  for  Mus- 
cle Shoals.  Mr.  Cooke,  in  stating  his 
opposition  to  the  Ford  offer  said  that  its 
passage  would  junk  the  Federal  Water 
Power  Act  which  Progressives  have  ob- 
tained after  twenty  years  of  struggle. 

The  day  following  Mr.  Cooke's  ad- 
dress, Mr.  George  M.  Putnam,  Presi- 
dent of  the  New  Hampshire  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation,  replied  to  Mr.  Cooke's 
attitude  on  the  Ford  offer  and  gaVe  his 
reasons  for  believing  Mr.  Cooke  to  be 
wrong. 

This  meeting  of  the  Civic  Association 
in  co-operation  with  the  Concord  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  has  tended  to  arouse 
considerable  interest  in  the  power  devel- 
opments of  New  Hampshire.  People 
are  looking  ahead  with  interest  to  the 
report  which  will  be  made  some  time  later 
in  the  year  by  the  New  Hampshire  Water 
Power   Committee. 


Through  an  unfortunate  error  the  portrait  pulilished  in  the  May  issue  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Albert  E.  Pillsbury's  article,  "Sons  of  New  Hampshire  in 
Boston"  was  unidentified.  Most  readers  have  probably  recognized  it,  however, 
as  the  portrait  of  the  late  Charles  Levi  Woodbury.  —The  Editor. 
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-It  is  tucked  cozily  under  the  hnc  st^readiug  bnnv  of  the  hill  just  beyond,  this 
Utile  white  house  with  shutters  of  green.  It's  life  has  been  busy.f^dl  of  bustle 
and  hurry,  with  some  pain  and  mueh  joy  of  a  family  long  swee  scattered  but  still 
cherished  by  the  little  house." 

HOUSES  I  HAVE  KNOWN 

By  Jeannette  S.  Crowell 


COME  with  me   over   the  hill.     Not 
far  back  from  the  street  nestles  the 
little   friendly  house.     It  is  tucked 
cozily  under  the  low  spreading  brow  of 
the    hill    just    beyond,    this    little    white 
house   with   shutters   of    green.     Its   life 
has  been  busy,  full  of  bustle  and  hurry, 
with  some  pain  and  much  joy  of  a  family 
long   since    scattered   but    still    cherished 
by  the  little  house.     From  out  its  doors 
children  have  run  back  and  forth  at  play. 
They  have   hung   on   its   high   gate   and 
swung   perilously   back   and    forth.     But 
the  little  house  has  not  minded.     It  has 
a   friendly  spirit  and  loved  the  children 
at  their  play.     They  have  brought  their 
childish    hurts    and    pains    into    its    low, 
wide  kitchen   there  to  be  comforted  by 
its  cozy  warmth  and  firelit  glow.     They 
have  brought  their  sacred,  childish  treas- 
ures and  hidden  them  securely  in  a  dim, 
dusky   attic,    and    even    now    should   the 
little   house    feel    so    disposed,    it   could 
whisper  of  forgotten  treasures  still  shel- 
tered under   its    friendly   roof.       It  has 
watched  silently  and  lovingly  these  same 


children  grow  to  manhood  and  woman- 
hood and  sympathized  quietly  and  even 
comforted  them  in  its  own  inimitable 
way,  as  only  a  little  friendly  house  can 
do,'  when  pain  and  sorrow  came  into 
their  lives.  It  has  watched  them  de- 
part one  by  one  with  deep  regret  and 
longed  for 'their  return  and  the  joys  of 
a  familv  circle  again.  All  this  is  over 
now,  and  the  little  house  is  at  peace  but 
somewhat  tired.  It  is  a  bit  grayed  with 
age.  but  dieerfully  its  shutters  swing 
wide  and  the  little  white  framed  win- 
dow panes,  clouded  with  dust,  blink  and 
flash  cheery  smiles  to  the  passersby  as 
the  summer  sun  turns  its  colorful  steps 
back  over  the  hill  for  the  long,  long 
journey  down  the  West. 

And  what  is  this  other  little  house 
standing  so  erectly  close  to  the  road? 
The  prim  little  house!  Its  outlines  are 
harsh  and  severe.  Its  doors  stand  cold 
and  forbidding  like  the  pursed  lips  of  a 
disapproving  spinster.  Orderly  and  pre- 
cise is  this  little  house  with  not  a  blade 
of  unruly  grass  softening  the  curt  edges 
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of  its  tight  little  walk.  It  has  known 
life,  but  not  the  love  life  of  the  little 
friendly  house,  and  no  warmth  or  wel- 
come radiates  from  its  drawn  shades  and 
closely  drawn  gates.  A  family  circle 
of  discord  has  dwelt  within  its  walls  and 
the  unhappy  atmosphere  has  obviously 
soured  the  prim  little  house.  How  cold 
and  sharp  its  reflection  stands  in  the 
summer  shadows.  Impatiently  it  has 
waited  for  the  noisy,  frolicsome  children 
to  grow  up  and  go  away  and  leave  it  to 
its  own  cold  silence.  Greatly  have  they 
annoyed  it  as  they  have  hung  on  its 
white  fence  and  soiled  its  gleaming 
boards  with  childish  finger  marks.  It 
has  frowned  with  disapproval  on  their 
antics  and  scorned  to  unbend  though  the 
lovely  elms  daily  caress  its  sleek  roof 
with    low   grown    branches.        Full    well 


t.Sh.u.rt(kff- 


we   know   your   human   counterpart.    Oh 
Httle  prim,  cold  house ! 

Your  laughter  rings  out.  I  know! 
The  funny  little  laughing  house  with  its 
perky  spiked,  gable  windows  breaking 
out  in  riotous  architectural  disarray,  like 
a  naughty  little  curly-head  making  faces 
behind  its  elder's  back !  Funny,  wee 
windows  slant  upward  on  the  roof, 
twinkling  in  glee  when  some  amazed 
stranger  pauses  in  passing  for  a  longer 
view  of  its  merry  outlines.  There  is  a 
little  dimpling  window  quirked  up  in 
merriment  next  the  broad  smiling  mouth 
of  the  painted  door.  "Laugh  at  me," 
this  comical  house  seems  to  say.  "I 
know  I'm  funny,  but  oh  I've  had  a  merry 
life  and  a  gay  one,  and  much  laughter 
and  good  nature  have  I  sheltered  in  my 
day.  Could  a  funny  little  house  like  me 
ever  have  been  built  by  serious  mind- 
ed men?  Should  a  funny  little  house 
like  me  be  taken  seriously?  No!  I'm 
the  little  flapper  house,  always  merry 
and  fun-loving." 

And  the  stately  house  high  up  on 
the  hill.  Its  symmetry  a  delightful 
rhythm  of  line.  Tall  pillars  adorn  its 
graceful  entrance.  It  sweeps  back 
across  the  velvet  lawn  in  graceful, 
flowing  outline  like  the  shimmering 
train  of  a  beautiful  gown.  It  too 
has  known  a  full,  busy  life,  but  a 
life  of  great  dignity  and  poise. 

It  has  sheltered  the  greatest  state- 
men  of  its  day,  the  fairest  maidens 
of  the  countryside.  From  out  its 
long  many-paned  windows  matrons 
and  maidens  have  feasted  their  eyes 
upon  the  beauty  of  its  glorious  gar- 
dens, and  some  fair  maidens  on  oc- 
casion have  stolen  secretly  out  to 
these  self-same  gardens,  wonderful 
trysting  places,  but  the  stately  house 
would  scorn  to  forget  its  dignity  and 
tell  tales.  Its  wide  portico  echoes 
still  the  champing  of  bit  and  impa- 
tient pawing  of  noble  thoroughbreds 
kept  well  in  hand  by  haughty  grooms 
waiting  patiently  at  its  wide  flung 
hospitable  door  for  stately  dames  to 
bid  adieu  to  guests  from  far  off  for- 
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eign  countries.  And  once,  it  is  said,  the 
president  of  this  whole  great  land  graced 
its  hospitality.  Small  wonder  the  state- 
ly  house   holds    itself    with    dignity    and 

poise. 

Dusk— the  little  'friendly  house,  the 
prim  little  house,  the  little  laughing 
house  and  the  stately  house  fade  into  the 
shadows  of  a  darkening  world  stealing 
closer  and  closer.  Ghosts  of  former 
scenes    draw    near,    peopling    the    gloom 


with  unseen  life  again  and  the  little 
friendly  house  is  gladdened  once  more, 
the  little  laughing  house  smiles  again 
and  the  stately  house  stands  proud  and 
serene.  But  the  prim  little  disapproving 
house  shakes  itself  with  irritation  in  the 
night  winds  and  longs  for  the  daylight 
to  break  when  the  ghosts  will  scamper 
back  to  the  shelter  of  wherever  it  is 
ghosts  take  flight  at  dawn  of  day. 


MEMORIES 


Night  winds  crooning  softly 

Sing  tenderly  and  low. 
Streaming  lights   from  windows 

Pale  ghostly  shadows  throw. 
Hearth  fires  leap  and  quicken 

Crackling  in  their  glee, 
And  memories  come   crowding 

Deep  in  the  heart  of  me. 


PEACE  THROUGH  POWER,  PACIFISM  AND 

PREPAREDNESS 


By  Major  C.  H.  Mason 


(.(. 
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E  shall  know  the  truth,  and 
the  truth  shall  make  you 
free." 

That  promise,  ringing  down  the 
ages,  reaches  us  as  a  prophesy  in  part 
fulfilled.  In  deed,  to  .some  it  seems 
so  far  fulfilled  as  to  warrant  doing 
away  with  forceful  protection  and 
placing,  henceforth,  our  sole  reliance 
in  the  efficacy  of 
unarmed    truth. 

At  the  other  ex- 
treme are  those 
who  with  Pilot 
are  so  uncertain 
as  to  "What  is 
truth"  as  to  make 
them  skeptical  of 
any  security  not 
predicated  utterly 
upon   force. 

With  these  t\yo 
extremes — the  one 
very  sure  of  the 
actuality  of  ideal- 
ism ;  the  other 
equally  convinced 
of  the  unreality — 
it  is  not  remark- 
able that  each 
should  produce 
ardent  protagon- 
ists   for    the    two 


What  is  a  sane  preparedness? 

Is  war  ever  justifiable? 

Does  a  strong  army  and  navy 
lead  to  war  or  peace? 

Clergymen,  Statesmen  and  peo- 
ple are  in  hot  debate.  Churches 
are  split.  Every  citizen  should 
face  this  question. 

Read  this  article  by  Major 
Mason,  Commander  of  New 
Hampshire's  Reserve,  and  if  you 
do  not  agree  write  your  opinion 
for  the  Granite  Monthly. 


versus       Peace 
it    is    true    that 


doctrines  —  Peace 
through  Pacifism 
through  Power.  If 
every  age  has  its  besetting  sin, 
surely  ours  is  the  "bearing  of 
false  witness ;"  and  the  special 
pleaders  for  peace  through  pacifism 
are  not  guiltless,  for  the  Pacifist  says 
that  military  power  makes  for  war, 
though  the  evidence  of  history  and  the 
present  day  clearly  show  that  war  is 
still  chronic  within  those  regions 
where  specific  organized  force  is  non- 
existent and  that  chronic  war  has  been 


superseded  by  chronic  peace  only  in 
those  regions  where  modern  organ- 
ized military  power  is  in  existence. 
Eviidently  organized  military  power 
has  been  the  force  for  eliminating 
chronic  disorder  and  establishing  or- 
dered jjeace.  Again,  the  Pacifist  says 
that  military  power  is  unchristian  in 
all  its  ways  and  works,  yet  our  Lord 

not  only  had  no 
condemnation  for 
the  soldier  but  in- 
deed several  are 
commended  in  the 
New  Testament 
for  their  faith, 
righteousness  and 
godliness.  While 
indeed  we  are 
charged  with  turn- 
ing our  own  cheek 
to  the  enemy, 
we  are  nowhere 
charged  with 
turning  our  broth- 
er's cheek.  In- 
deed, we  are  en- 
joined both  by 
word  and  spirit 
of  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  guard, 
protect  and  fight 
for  the  weak  and 
for  r  i  g'h  t  e  o  u  s 
truth.  The  inference  in  the  New 
Testament  seems  very  clearly  to 
be  that  we  should  surely  guard  with 
all  our  military  power  our  christian 
heritage  the  while  we  work  for  the 
spiritual  means  for  the  lessening  of 
the  non-christian  passions  that  make 
for  war.  Yet  again  the  Pacifist  says 
that  war  is  inherently,  inevitably  and 
under  all  situations  evil,  productive  of 
no  good  and  utterly  to  be  done  away 
with;  and  he  proposes  as  the  utter 
elimination  of  military  prepardness  of 
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every     kind— men,     arms,     equipment, 
money,    resources.       This    propaganda 
is    having    a    peculiarly    clear   field    in 
America,    for    the    opposing    extreme 
has  never,  even  in  pre-war  days,  been 
strong,  and  is  now  almost  wholly  ab- 
sent due  to  complete  refutation  of  the 
militarist  argument  as  represented  by 
Germany.       To   one   cognizant   of   the 
facts,    the    pacifist    is    suspect    not   be- 
cause  of  the  falsity   of   his   testimony, 
argument    and    pronouncement.        He 
says    that   war    is    the    greatest    of    all 
evils  and  that  no  good  has  ever  come 
from  war.     He  says  that  war  is  caused 
by  preparedness  .systems,  and  he  calls 
upon  his  fellow  countrymen  to  estab- 
lish and  make  effective  a  program  of 
non-resistance     wherein     the     govern- 
ment will  maintain  no  instruments  of 
defense.        He    complains    that    he    is 
paying  vast  .sums  in  taxes  for  former 

wars. 

Let   U.S   for   a   moment   examme   the 
history  of  our  country  wath  a  view  to 
determining  wdiat  part  military  power 
has    played    in    the    national    life.     We 
paid  the  price  of  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution and  in  return  we  received  what? 
We    got    freedom    from    Europe,    free- 
dom   from    its   political    restraints;    its 
economic    restrictions;    freedom    from 
the  old  world  social  casts  and  limita- 
tions ;  and  we  secured  the  opportunity 
to  administer  and  finance  our  own  life 
and  development. 

The  cost  of  the  Mexican  War  was 
the  price  we  paid  for  assuring  an  early 
free  government  to  the  great  South 
West;  guaranteeing  it  freedom  from 
the  Mexican  misrule  which  then 
dominated  and  still  functions  withm 
the  borders  of  that  latter  country. 

Then  came  the  dreadful  years  of 
1861  to  1865.  We  are  still  paying  for 
those  years,  and  the  pacifist  says  we 
are  paying  for  the  Civil  War.  That 
is  a  juggling  of  terms.  We  are  not 
paying  for  that  war,  rather  we  are 
paying  the  price  for  destroying  slav- 
ery. But  it  is  said  that  slavery  would 
have  gone  of  itself  in  a  decade  through 


the  pressure  of  economic  necessity. 
Perhaps,  but  is  ten  years  of  slavery 
for  ten  million  people  too  small  a  re- 
turn for  the  price  of  the  Civil  War? 

In  paying  for  the  Spanish  War  we 
are  paying  not  for  that  war  but  for 
the  elimination  of  medieval  despotism 
from  the  West  Indies  and  the  Philip- 
pines, and  for  the  freedom  of  some 
fifteen  millions  of  people  from  an  un- 
enlightened tyranny,  inimical  to  all 
concerned  and  to  the  peace  and  well 
being  of  the  world. 

Have  the  pacifists  so  soon  forgotten 
the  Germany  of  1917,  her  ruthless  kill- 
ing of  unarmed  civilians,  her  estab- 
lishment of  slave  raids  in  Belgium, 
her  determination  to  establish  military 
absolution  throughout  the  whole 
world,  that  they  should  .say  that  we 
have  gotten  no  benefits  for  the  price 
(jf  the  World  War? 


The  Armv  in  Peace  Time 

In  the-  periods  between  struggles  the 
Army   and   Navy,  or   let   us   call   them 
the    nation's    police    and    coast   guard, 
form  an  organization  of  creative  peace 
Iniilding  that   is  unique   in    the   world, 
and  has  and  is  returning  to  the  coun- 
try   in    actual    monetary    profits    sums 
far  in  excess  of  their  maintenance  cost. 
This  peace  activity  of  America's  mili- 
tary force  has  many  phases,  not  gen- 
erally remembered  and  yet  in  the  sum 
forming  a  rather   imposing   total.       A 
very  partial  list  will  include  such  items 
as  the  exploration  and  mapping  of  our 
continent,  of  Alaska  and  of  our  Insular 
possessions ;  the  charting  of  the  seven 
seas;    the    original    creation    and    for 
many     years     the     operating     of     the 
the    weather   bureau;    the    building   of 
several   transcontinental  railways;  the 
building  of  the  Erie  Canal  and  of  the 
Panama  Canal ;  the  recent  building  of 
the     Alaskan     Railway;     the     present 
operation    of    the    Alaskan    Telegraph 
and   Radio  system;  the  past  and  cur- 
rent development  of  all  our  rivers  and 
harbors;    the    first    establishment    and 
initial    administration   of   civil   govern- 
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ment  in  many  regions  of  our  country, 
in  Alaska  and  in  our  Insular  posses- 
sions;; the  periodic  fighting  of  forest 
fires ;  emergency  relief  in  great  catas- 
trophes such  as  the  Mississippi  flood, 
the  San  Francisco  earthquake  and  fire; 
international  relief  work,  such  as  the 
Russian  relief. 

Demands  of  the  Times 

In  years  gone  by  it  was  not  so  nec- 
essary to  have  a  national  system  of  de- 
fense as  it  is  today. 

Just  as  in  the  days  of  the  Civil  War 
it  was  unnecessary  for  the  farmer  to 
have  any  elaborate  banking  and  credit 
system,  any  extensive  buying  and 
selling  organization  in  order  to  en- 
able him  to  efifectively  function  in  the 
economic  world,  so  he  did  not  need 
any  elaborate  organization  to  turn 
soldier  should  need  arise.  But  in  this 
latter  day  such  mechanism  is  essential 
to  the  citizen  if  he  is  going  to  be  able 
to  effectively  defend  himself;  neces- 
sary in  the  same  way  and  for  the  same 
reasons  that  that  citizen,  be  he  farmer, 
artisan  or  business  man,  cannot  effec- 
tively function  in  his  daily  occupa- 
tions without  the  elaborate  systems  of 
banking  and  credit,  of  buying  and  sell- 
ing organizations,  of  freight  tariffs 
and  of  other  intricate  mechanisms  of 
our  industrial  life.  Just  as  he  needs 
these  things  and  as  he  needs  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Red  Cross  for  his 
charity  work,  his  social  organizations 
of  Rotary  Club,  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce and  c'hurch  organizations  for 
functioning  in  social  and  spiritual 
ways,  so  he  is  in  need  of  an  organiza- 
tion to  enable  him  to  eft'ectively  de- 
fend himself  .should  need  arise.  In 
the  days  of  the  Civil  War  and  even  in 
those  of  1898,  the  war  and  the  devasta- 
tion of  war  came  relatively,  slowly  and 
progressively ;  and  a  relatively  slow 
and  progressive  preparation  was  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  situation.  But  in 
this  day  and  age  war  comes  swiftl}^ 
and  its  devastating  force  is  so  trrific 
that     immediate     defensive     measures 


are  imperative.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  in  1920  Congress  passed  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Act;  an  act  that  gives 
u.s  a  national  system  whereby  the  citi- 
zen may  turn  soldier  in  his  own  de- 
fense effectively  when  the  need  comes. 
This  law  was  passed  because  it  be- 
came unescapably  evident  that  the  old 
policy  of  waiting  until  war  came  upon 
us  before  preparing  was  no  longer 
possible.  It  had  always  been  wasteful 
both  in  money,  lives  and  in  suffering; 
now  it  was  no  longer  possibe  for  the 
same  reason  that  volunteer  fire  de- 
partments were  no  longer  able  to  meet 
the  imperative  demands  of  our  con- 
centrated life.  The  pacifist  says  that 
any  form  of  preparation  is  evil.  The 
extreme  conservative  says  that  we 
should  have  complete  preparedness 
in  all  its  details.  If  analyzed,  both  are, 
untenable  demands.  The  first  be- 
cause it  involves  the  doctrine  of  elimi- 
nating all  police  forces  throughout  the 
country.  The  absurdity  of  such  a  pro- 
posal is  obvious.  So  long  as  it  is 
necessary  to  have  town  constables, 
city  police  and  state  constabularies, 
so  long  is  it  necessary  for  the  nation- 
al government  to  have  a  police  force 
of  its  own.  Whether  we  call  that 
national  force  an  army  or  a  police 
force  is  immaterial.  In  the  United 
States  the  Army  in  Peace  has  never 
been  anything  other  than  a  police 
force.  There  is  no  demand  now  that 
it  be  anything  other  than  that.  So 
the  pacifist  in  his  demand  is  in  the  po- 
sition of  tilting  against  windmills.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  extreme  conserva- 
tive says  that  we  must  maintain  com- 
plete preparedness.  But  in  modern 
war  the  mechanism  and  weapons  are 
such  as  to  involve  all  the  mechanics, 
means  and  channels  of  peaceful  life. 
Complete  preparedness  means  mili- 
tarizing all  our  institutions,  social,  in- 
dustrial, political  and  personal,  as  was 
done  in  German}-;  and  when  this  is 
done  the  result  is  futile,  as  evidenced 
by  the  collapse  of  Germany.  Regi- 
mentation carried  to  the  nth  degree  as 
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the  Prussians  carried   it  obviously  re- 
acts upon  itself  and  destroys  the  very 
essence  of  security— the  personal  free- 
dom of  the  individual ;     It  seems  very 
obvious  that  a  national  police  force  is 
essential   and   that  it  be   so  organized 
and   so   related   to   the    private   citizen 
and  to  industry  that  these  may  effec- 
tively  mobilize   in   their   own   defense. 
It  is  such  a  plan  that  the  National 
Defense   Act   of    1920   has    established 
and  made  law.     In  a  law  that  effects 
so   fundamentally   every   man.   woman 
and  child  in  the  nation  it  is  odd  that  a 
more   complete   and   interested   knowl- 
edge of  its  character  is  not  held.     In 
substance,   it   recognizes   the   necessity 
for  maintaining  a  national  police  force 
as  a  backing  to  law  and  order  and  the 
executive   administration  of  the   coun- 
try,    a      force     supplementary     to     the 
town,    city    and    state    police    forces. 
The      duty     of      this      force      is      not 
only    to    form    the    foundation    of    law 
and   order  within   our  boundaries  but 
to  secure  the  safety  of  such  outlying 
possessions  pertaining  to  us  as  may  be 
necessary     to      secure      this      country 
against     aggression.       This     national 
force,  the  Regular  Army,  besides  these 
two    functions    of    supporting    the    ad- 
ministration of  law   and  order  and  in 
guarding    our    strategic    outposts,    has 
another  duty;  that  of  a  researdh  lab- 
oratory in  which  a  constant  watchful- 
ness   pertains    concerning    the    devel- 
opment   of    weapons    that    might    be 
used     against     us     by     an     aggressor. 
And   it  has  another   function;   that  of 
studying   the   military    security   of   the 
country    and   keeping   up    to   date    the 
plans   necessary   to   enable   the   citizen 
to  defend  himself  if  attacked.       Such 
plans   necessarily    involve   both   indus- 
try  in   its   ability   to   turn  out   the   in- 
tricate   mechanisms    of    modern    war. 
and  foreign  relations  as  they  effect  our 
ability  to  get   essential   raw   materials 
not  procurable  within  our  continental 
limits.     It   also  provides  a   nucleus  of 
experienced     professionals     ready     to 
give    current    and    specific    training   to 


the   citizen   when   opportunity   affords. 
It  is  considered  by  those  competent  to 
know    that   to   accomplish    these   func- 
tions a  force  of   150,000  men  and   15,- 
000  officers  is  necessary.     The  present 
strength  of  the  Regular  Army  is  very 
considerably   below    these   figures   due 
to   a  lack  of   authorization   from   Con- 
gress   for    maintaining    the    full    force. 
So  long  as  this  deficit  exists  the  basic 
structure,  or  in  terms  of  the  business 
man     the     overhead    organization,     is 
inadequate. 

The  Organized  Reserves 

Heretofore    the    national    policy    of 
preparedness    has    always    stopped    at 
this  point,  it  being  the  policy  to  wait 
until  war  was  actually  upon  us  before 
providing  the  mechanism  for  the  citi- 
zen to  turn  soldier.     But  the  National 
Defense  Act  goes  one  step  farther  and 
now  provides  that   mechanism  known 
as     the     Organized     Reserves.       This 
force  consists  of  companies,  battalions 
and    regiments    of    infantry,    artillery, 
cavalry,    tanks,   signal    corps,   quarter- 
master   corps,    ordnance    and    all    the 
other  numerous  units  that  go  to  make 
up  the  modern  fighting  force.     These 
units  are  all  located  on  a  basis  of  pop- 
ulation   to    the    various    states    of    the 
union,    and    within    the    states    to    the 
various   towns   and   counties.     Having 
been   so  located   the  government   then 
invites  citizens  who  have  had  military 
training  and  experience  in  the  last  war 
to    take    a    reserve    commission,    upon 
taking   of   which   he   is   then   assigned 
to    one    of    those    localized    units.     By 
this    means    there    is   now    throughout 
the    United    States    this    skeleton    or- 
jranization  having  actually  assigned  to 
Tt  all  the  officers  for  our  war  armies. 
These    men    have    been    carefully    se- 
lected, physically  examined,  their  pref- 
erences   and     ability     considered,    and 
then   they   have  been   assigned   to   the 
positions    where    they    can    best    func- 
tion.    In  other  words  there  has  been 
and    now    is    being    accomplished    all 
that  process  of  finding  the  right  man 
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for  the  right  place  and  putting  him 
therein,  which  we  had  to  do  in  1917 
under  the  pressure  of  a  great  emer- 
gency— a  process  that  we  had  to  ac- 
complish in  a  few  months  and  thereby 
inevitably  committing  many  errors, 
much  hardship,  and  unescapable  fric- 
tion. We  are  now  accomplishing 
with  the  leisurely  precision  of  peace 
this  process  of  finding  the  round  peg 
for  the  round  hole  and  putting  it  there- 
in. The  process  of  getting  the  com- 
missioned ofificers  for  this  organiza- 
tion is  about  completed.  The  next 
step  is  to  get  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers—the corporals,  sergeants  and 
technical  specialists — assigned  to  the 
appropriate  positions  in  this  reserve 
force. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  by  this 
system  the  citizen  is  given  means  for 
defending  himself,  if  need  arises,  and 
yet  there  is  no  intimation  of  milita- 
rism ;  no  opportunity  for  a  perverted 
use  of  this  force,  for  the  Organized 
Reserves  is  not  an  Executive  instru- 
ment. It  cannot  be  called  to  active  ser- 
vice by  the  President  as  can  the  Reg- 
ular Army  and  National  Guard.  It 
can  be  called  into  active  service  only 
by  an  act  of  Congress  declaring  the 
existence  of  a  major  emergency.  Thus 
it  is  truly  a  citizen's  force,  the  control 
of  which  is  in  his  own  hands. 

But  time  passes  rapidly  and  as  it 
flies  by  the  number  of  available  veter- 
ans rapidly  diminishes.  How  rapidly 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  1918 
we  had  four  milHon  veterans  and  now 
the  War  Department  estimates  that 
there  are  only  seven  hundred  thous- 
and of  these  left  available  for 
war  service.  The  rest  are  no 
longer  available  by  reason  of 
death,  physical  deterioration  and 
growing  family  and  other  obliga- 
tions. A  few  years  more  and  the 
number  of  the  experienced  men  from 
the  last  war  will  be  greatly  inade- 
quate to  keep  up  the  strength  of  this 


organization.  Therefore,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  have  some  means  of  re- 
placement. That  means  is  supplied 
by  what  is  known  as  the  Reserve  Of- 
ficers' Training  Corps,  or  R.  O.  T.  C, 
the  cadet  corps  established  in  most 
of  the  state  universities  and  some  of 
tlie  private  universities  of  the  country, 
supplied  with  equipment  by  the  War 
Department,  and  wherein  the  stu- 
dents   get    some    military    training. 

Paralleling  the  mobilization  here 
outlined  and  as  a  part  of  the  general 
organized  reserve  system,  there  is  a 
similar  system  being  applied  to  our 
industries  so  that  the  requisite  supply 
of  munitions  in  all  their  intricate  com- 
plexities may  be  forthcoming  to  fur- 
nish the  citizen  his  arms  whefi  he  calls 
for  them.  Such  is  the  National  De- 
fense system  created  by  the  Act  of 
Congress  in  1920.  It  can  be  and  is 
being  created  and  carried  forward  by 
the  national  government  through  its 
Army  officers  stationed  throughout 
the  country.  It  cannot  be  indefinite- 
ly so  carried.  If  it  is  to  persist  and 
continue  proficient  it  must  be  taken 
over  by  the  citizen  and  made  his  own 
possession  to  be  woven  by  him  into 
his  community  life  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  he  has  taken  over  the  man- 
agement and  direction  of  his  good 
works,  his  politics,  his  business  con- 
ditions, making  these  things  a  part  of 
his    community    life. 

Let  us  by  all  means  work  through 
spiritual  means  for  the  elimination  of 
war,  but  while  we  do  so  let  us  also 
as  earnestly  guard  with  all  our  mate- 
rial strength  our  splendid  heritage  of 
justice,  decency  and  happiness:  a 
heritage  that — billions  radicals  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding — is  a  unique 
blessing  in  a  world  that  is  still  two- 
thirds  barbaric.  We  are  the  heirs  of 
our  fathers'  rational  armed  righteous- 
ness. The  legacy  is  unique  in  its 
preciousness.  The  pacifist  asks  us  to 
gamble  with  it. 
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Y.M.C.A.CAMPS 

By  Ernest  P.  Conlon 


PRESIDENT  EMERITUS  EL- 
LIOT of  Harvard  says,  "The  or- 
ganized summer  camp  is  the  most 
important  step  in  education  that  America 
has  given  the  world." 

A  three  days'  Conference  at  Camp 
Spaulding.  Riverhill,  of  the  Directors  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  camps  of  the  State  over 
the  Memorial  Day  week-end.  marks  the 
coming  of  the  Camping  season. 

The  plans  as  arranged  call  for  the  at- 
tendance of  the  Directors  from  the  van- 


ious  camps,  together  with  two  or  three 
of  the  departmental  leaders. 

A  program  is  being  arranged  that  will 
allow  for  a  demonstration  of  the  opening 
days  of  camp,  setting  up  the  program  of 
activities  and  duties  on  Friday,  the  regu- 
lar camip  activities  on  Saturday,  conclud- 
ing with  a  Woodcraft  demonstration 
around  the  Woodcraft  Circle  in  the  even- 
ing;  a  Sunday  morning  religious  service 
and  the  usual  exercises  attendant  on  the 
closing  up  of  the  camp  season. 
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An  attendance  of  thirty  to  forty  Di- 
rectors and  leaders  is  expected  and  Dick 
Smith,  Director  of  the  Concord  camp, 
will  act  as  host  for  the  gathering. 

The  camping  movement  in  the  New 
Hampshire  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  extends  over 
a  long  period  of  years,  and  Camp  Bel- 
knap, the  State  camp,  was  the  pioneer, 
opening  up  its  first  camp  in  1903  on  Lake 
WiniTiipesaukee  with  nine  hoys  in  at- 
tendance. The  camp  has  grown  steadi- 
ly until  it  now  cares  for  135  campers  at 
a  time  each  season  with  196  different 
campers  and  leaders  enrolled  last  year, 
and  the  range  of  activities  covers  a  num- 
ber of  educational  features  never  dream- 
ed of  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  camp. 
Hundreds  of  New  England  boys  are 
members  of  the  "Wantonoit"  Club  which 
was  organized  by  Prof.  Brown  of  Colby 
College  at  Camp  Belknap  many  years 
ago,  and  since,  its  inception  has  spread 
until  it  is  now  a  feature  of  a  good  pro- 
portion of  the  boys'  camps  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  Because  in  the 
early  days  a  combination  was  affected 
with  some  Massachusetts  camps,  there 
has   always   been   a   good    proportion   of 


the  Belknappers  coming  from  outside  of 
the  State  and  each  year  the  available 
places  have  been  filled  many  weeks  be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  camp. 

Some  o|  the  older  camps  include  So- 
angetaha.  di  "Rand's ..Pond,  conducted  by 
the  Sullivan  County 'y.  M,  C.  A.;  Camp 
Crescent  on  Half  Moon  Pond,  the  Man- 
chester Y.  M.  C.  JK.  camp;  and  Takodah 
on  Richmond  Pond,  which  is  conducted 
by  the  Cheshire  County  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
includes  Keeiie  in  its  enrolment.  Later 
organized  camps  in  their  order  are  Camp 
Gordon  conducted  by  the  Berlin  Asso- 
ciation; Camp  Onway  on  Lake  Onway, 
the  Rockingham  County  and  Portsmouth 
camp ;  Camp  Spaulding,  the  popular  and 
well  known  Concord  Y.  M.  C.  A.  camp 
at  Riverhill ;  and  the  newest  one  of  all, 
Camp  Foss,  opened  last  year  by  the 
Strafford  County  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Up  to 
the  present  time  all  of  these  camps  with 
the  exception  of  Belknap  and  Crescent 
make  arrangements  for  conducting  a 
Girl's  Camp  during  a  jjart  of  the  season. 

Figures  giving  the  magnitude  of  the 
camping  movement  under  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  are  startling  at  a  first  glance. 


The  Diving   Pier   ( Winnepesaukee) 
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The  Woodcraft  Circle 


New  Hampshire  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Camps,  1923 
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Budget 

$10700 

$4500 

$600 

$2000 

$600 

$2700 

$4500 

$3000 

$28600 

Leaders 
Boys 
Girls 

33 

12 

2 

10 
7 

3 

4 

10 
10 

10 

10 

;! 

Boy 

Campers 

160 

91 

14 

48 

17 

80 

120 

57 

587 

Girl 

Campers 

18 

62 

28 

48 

55 

211 

Charge 
per  week 

$10 

$8 

$7 

$7 

$8 

$8 

$9 

$9 

Camp  period 
Boys 
Girls 

8wks 

4  wks. 
2  wks. 

2wk 

s.    Jul. 
Aug. 

2  wks. 
2  wks. 

4  wks. 
2  wks. 

5  wks. 
3  wks. 

8  wks. 

Value  Site 

& 
Equipment 

$8000 

$3500 

$400 

$3000 

$500 

$3500 

$9000 

$2500 

$3040C 

The  camping  season  commences 
usually  July  1  and  practically  all  of  the 
camps  are  reported  as  self -supportmg  al- 
though depending  on  subscriptions  tor 
new   equipment. 

In  addition  to  these  Y.  M.  C.  A.  camps, 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.'s  of  Portsmouth,  Nashua 
and  Manchester  are  carrying  on  a  similar 


type  of  camp  with  groups  of  girls  from 
each  of  these  localities. 

"The  camp  that  counts  puts  the  or- 
dered life  in  place  of  the  irregularity  of 
the  summer  hotel  and  the  inexperience  of 
some  well  meaning  homes.  The  truth  is 
evident.  The  business  of  the  parent  in 
summer  time  as  well  as  winter  is  the  up- 
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building  of  a  generation  which  will  know 
how  in  a  few  years  to  steady  the  ark.  too 
often  jostled  in  past  years,  of  our  civ- 
ilization.  In  doing  this  the  camp  has 
come  into  a  unique  place  in  reinforcing 
school  and  home. 

It  undoes  the  work  of  neither.    It  car- 
ries on.    The  camp  takes  children  out  in- 


alone  can  ofifer,  the  tact  that  overlooks 
collisions  and  a  largeness  far  above  col- 
lusions, the  cultivation  of  courtesy  and 
good  cheer,  blended  so  as  to  lend  life 
more  grace  and  charm. 

The  real  camp  sprinkles  the  summer 
with  that  salt  of  spirituality  which  alone 
can   save   the   world.        It   makes   young 


to  the  open.  It  speeds  them  up  in  health. 
It  brings  into  their  lives  that  new  joy 
Mr.  Royal  Dixon  pictures  in  his  books 
on  plants  and  animals.  It  furnishes  ad- 
venture without  danger,  romance  with- 
out "petting  parties,"  the  spirit  of  good 
sportsmanship,       which      the      primitive 


people  think  of  others  first.  It  trains 
them  how  to  manage  life  when  the  great 
crisis  cpmes, — like  that  wounded  man 
six  years  ago,  in  No  Man's  Land,  who 
when  his  comrade  risked  his  life  to  bring 
him  in  replied,  "Never  mind  me;  I'll  be 
all  right.  Steve's  out  there,  bring  him  in." 


LIFE  AT  CAMP  SPAULDING 

By  Richard  T.  Smith 

FOUR  years   ago   an   institution   was  Huntley  N.  Spaulding,  who  has  been  its 
built  up  on  the  shores  of  the  Con-  chief  benefactor  since   its  beginning.     It 
toocook  River  near  Concord,   New  is  operated  at  cost  and  has  for  its  object, 
Hampshire    and    dedicated    to  boys    and  "The    Development    of    Christian    Char- 
girls.    This  institution  is  known  as  Camp  acter  in  the  Lives  of  Boys    and    Girls." 
Spaulding  and   was   named   in   honor  of  Camp     Spaulding     started     in     a     very 
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meager  way.  There 
was  an  initial  gift  of 
$450,  which  was  used  to 
purchase  a  small  piece 
of  land  and  a  cottage. 
Since  that  time  the 
Camp  property  has  con- 
stantly increased  until, 
at  the  present  time,  the 
Camp  site  consists  of 
about  twelve  acres  of 
land  on  a  high,  pine 
covered  hill  overlooking 
the  picturesque  Contoo- 
cook  River.  The  Camp 
site     was     bought     and 


Raising    and    lowering   the    Colors   is   a   daily   event   at 
Camp   Spaulding 


furnished  by  public-spirited  men  and  diving  tower,  spring  board  and  chutes, 
women  who  believe  in  and  who  are  un-  Swimming  is  a  popular  sport  with  the 
selfishly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  boys      boys  and  girls  at  Camp    Spauldmg    and 


and  girls.  It  is  situated  within  ten  miles 
of  the  City  of  Concord  and  it  is  unusual 
to  find  a  place  so  near  civilization  yet  so 
alluring  and  so  well  adapted  to  the  vari- 
ous purposes  of  Camp  life. 

The     present     equipment     of      Camp 
Spaulding    includes    a    large    recreation 
lodge,  a  well  equipped  kitchen  and  dining 
hall     and     an     administration     building, 
which  was  the  gift  of  the   Concord  Ro- 
tary   Club.     The    recreation    lodge    is    a 
large    building    with    a    huge    open    fire- 
place.    It   contains   a   large   room  which 
is  well  equipped  with  things  of  interest 
to   boys   and   girls   and  provides   a   cozy 
gathering   place   on   cool    or   rainy  even- 
ings.       The    crackling   logs,    jolly   songs 
and     wholesome     stories 
radiate    a    charm    which 
must   be   experienced   to 
be    truly    appreciated. 
The  boys  and  girls  sleep 
in   cabins   which   accom- 
modate    eight     campers 
and  their  leader. 

Camp  Spaulding 
boasts  of  a  fine  athletic 
and  aquatic  equipment, 
which  is  the  gift  of  John 
G.  Winant.  There  is  a 
baseball  field,  tennis 
court  and  a  dock  for 
swimming  equipped  with 


last   summer   thirty-seven   campers   were 
taught   to   swim.     In    fact   almost   every 
boy  and  girl  knew  how  to  swim  before 
leaving  Camp.     In  a  Summer  Camp  it  is 
most  important  that  a  careful   vigilance 
be  kept   regarding  the  swimming.       No 
camper    is    allowed    to    enter    the    water 
except    at    the    regular    swimming    hour 
and  the  swimming  is  always   supervised 
by  a  competent  adult  instructor.     Camp- 
ers   before    being    allowed    to    enter    the 
water    at    the    deep    end    of    the    dock 
or     use     row     boats,     must     pass     the 
swimming    and   boat    test,    which    means 
that  they  must  swim   100  yards  and  be 
able  to  keep  afloat  in  the  water  five  min- 
utes  without   depending   on   outside   aid. 


The  Spaulding  Slogan  is  Smile 
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Camp  Spaulding  has  had  included 
ariiong  its  campers,  boys  and  girls  from 
all  walks  of  life.  Each  season  finds  at 
Camp  sons  and  daughters  from  the  best 
families  in  the  Granite  State  and  the 
Camp  also  includes  in  its  membership 
many  boys  and  girls  who  might  be  con- 
sidered as  under-privileged.  Each  year 
campers  have  been  sent  to  Spaulding  by 
Charity  organizations  and  the  Red  Cross, 
and  the  Camp  always  welcomes  these 
boys  and  girls,  who  might  otherwise  be 
deprived  of  a  wholesome  vacation. 

The  story  is  told  of  a  little  girl  who 
went  to  Camp  Spaulding  and  while  at 
Camp  tasted  butter  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life; — of  another  girl  who  asked 
permission  of  her  counselor  to  spread 
some  crackers  with  peanut  butter  and 
take  them  to  her  tent.  Later  the  coun- 
selor saw  this  little  girl  who  enthusiastic- 
ally said,  "This  is  just 
like  Heaven,  isn't  it?" 
It  is  not  hard  to  appre- 
ciate just  what  camj)  can 
do  for  children  who 
come  from  homes  where 
even  such  food  as  butter 
is  unknown  and  children 
who  feel  that  eating  pea- 
nut butter  on  crackers  is 
closely    akin   to    Heaven. 

Last  summer  a  boy 
came  to  Camp  Spauld- 
ing by  the  name  of  John 


youngsters  from  New 
York  City's  Tenement 
District.  When  John 
went  back  to  New  York 
City  his  teacher  asked 
him  to  tell  his  class  in 
school  something  about 
his  vacation  in  New 
Hampshire.  He  show- 
ed from  what  he  said 
that  the  Camp  had  made 
a  lasting  impression  on 
his  life  and  who  knows 
but  what  the  experience 
of  this  boy  John  and 
many  others  may  in  after  life  prove  to 
l)e  the  place  where  ideals  were  estab- 
lished and  where  lessons  of  resourceful- 
ness, courage,  and  patience  were  taught, 
planting  in  them  a  love  for  the  o])en, 
such  that  they  may  return  to  it  in  after 
years  for  refreshment  and  inspiration. 
This  is  what  John  told  his  teacher. 

"Camp  Spaulding  was  a  nice  place. 
There  was  about  sixty  boys  there,  most 
of  'em  rich  boys,  I  guess,  'cause  they 
hafta  pay  anyway  as  much  as  $30  to  go 
there.  And  there  was  professors  to 
teach  them  things  and  a  swimming  teach- 
er and  everything.  And  we  did  every- 
thing just  the  same  as  they  did  and  play- 
ed with  them  in  all  the  games. 

"They    was    awful     nice     fellers,     not 
rough   like   us,   and   they   don't   talk    like 
us.        Tliey    had    awful    nice    manners. 
Gee,  Em  gonna  be  like  those  fellers.    Em 
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gonna  learn  to  talk  the 
way  the  teacher  tells  us 
in  school,  and  I'm  gon- 
na stay  in  school  and  get 
an  education,  too.  Then 
when  I  get  old  enough 
mayhe  I  can  get  a  joh  in 
that  Camp  as  a  profes- 
sor." 

The      twenty     young- 
sters    from     New   York 
last  year  had  opportuni- 
ty to   mingle   with   forty 
other    boys     from    Con- 
cord and  vicinity,  whose 
living  conditions  as  a  rule  are  much  bet- 
ter  than   the   conditions    of    the    average 
boy  and  there  is  no  question  in  the  minds 
of  many  people  that  l)0th  classes  of  boys 
received   benefit    from    their    fellowship 
and  friendship  together.     It  is  conditions 
such    as    these    that    promote    democracy 
and     eliminate     class     distinction.         At 
Camp  Spaulding  there  is  no  evidence  of 


Ball  Field 
It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  pa- 
rents to  write  to  a  Camp  Director  some- 
thing like  this.  "How  did  you  traui 
John  to  be  so  neat  with  his  things  in 
"the  little  while  you  had  him  at  camp? 
His  mother  and  I  long  ago  ga\'e  him  up 
as  hopeless.  Before  he  went  to  Camp 
he  used   to  throw   his   clothes   upon   the 

Flnnr  where  he  took  them  off  and  leave 
Camp  Spaulding  thei^  is  -  eviueiic.  o.      floo     whe  e     e    ^_^   ^^^^^^^   ^^  ^^ 

any   distinction    of    class     race,    financial      tl^^e  ^^^^  .^  ^^^^^^ 

condition  -^^^'^^.^  Camp  life      particular  about  it  and  he  shows   much 
It  IS  an  established  tact  that  Camp  He      l  ^.,.^^^  for  his  mother  and 


provides  rare  opportunity  for  develop- 
ing character  in  boys  and  girls.  They 
o-e^t  a  habit  at  Camp  which  they  take 
home  with  them  and  have  experiences 
which  they  never  forget.  Unless  boys  or 
girls  are  hopelessly  deficient  they  cannot 
!ail  to  grow  mentally,  morally  and  phy- 
sically under  the  stimulus  provided  by 
the   Camp  program. 


The  Dining  Lodge 


reater  consideration  for  his  mother  and 
me  than  formerly." 

Boys    quickly     learn     to     absorb     the 
"spirit"    of   their    camp.        They    take    a 
vast    pride    in    it.     A    camper    learns    to 
have    consideration    for    his    fellows   and 
learns  to  forego  his  own  selfish  desires. 
It  is  the  rule  of  the  camp  that  all  camp- 
ers   must    accept    unavi  tidal  )le    hardships 
and     denials     cheerfully 
without      complaint      or 
(|uestion.     The  boy  who 
sulks      and      carries      a 
grouch   will    find    life    at 
Canip  with  his  conii)an- 
ions    unbearable.      Each 
tent  group  of  eight  is  a 
little    family   and   if    one 
meml)er    of    that    famil\- 
fails  to  do  his  (iul\  he  is 
promptly    disciplined    by 
the      o  t  h  e  r     members. 
Boys  take  pride  in  their 
tent  and  the  camper  who 
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The    Memorial   Chapel 

shirks  and  fails  to  do  his  duty  soon  finds 
that  he  is  not  the  most  popular  person  in 
camp. 

Camp  Spaulding  is  much  more  than  a 
recreation  ground.  It  is  a  character 
building  institution,  designed  to  fill  a 
need  and  to  take  care  of  our  boys  and 
girls  during  the  long  summer  vacation 
when  schools  are  closed. 

Life  at  Camp  is  not  all  play.  It  is 
true  that  athletics  and  organized  whole- 
some out-of-door  activities  form  a  large 
part  of  the  program  of  the  Camp.  Re- 
sourcefulness in  the  campers  is  develop- 
ed and  the  program  is  so  arranged  that 
each  camper  learns  how  to  do  many  new 
things  and  without  scarcely  knowing  it 
remains  in  complete  control  of  the  fine 
mental  and  moral  ideas  obtained  during 
the  school   season.  Dr.   Frank   Crane 

once  said  in  an  editorial : 

"One  of  my  oldest 
dreams  is  a  University 
out-of-doors.  In  it  the 
children  of  the  cities 
should  wander  the  ways 
of  the  woodland.  They 
should  learn  through 
play.  Their      teacher 

would  not  give  them 
books  to  read  but  in- 
spiration. They  should 
study  the  secrets  of  the 
rocks  and  plants  at  their 
feet,  and  make  acquaint- 


ance with  the  stars  above 
their  heads.  They 
should  be  as  healthy  as 
young  panthers,  and 
learn  to  love  the  rain 
and  partake  of  that  joy 
of  overcoming,  which  is 
the  note  of  youth  and 
health." 

It  is  with  this  idea 
that  Camp  Spaulding  in- 
sists that  at  least  one 
hour  each  day  be  spent 
in  study.  Classes  are 
provided  in  wireless 
telegraphy,  nature  study, 
signaling,  first  aid  and  life  saving,  scout- 
ing, woodcraft,  camp  craft,  basketry  and 
manual  training.  The  leaders  of  the 
camp  believe  that  there  should  be  no  let- 
ting down  of  the  bars  during  the  sum- 
mer months  and  every  activity  in  the 
Camp  is  arranged  with  this  purpose  in 
mind  that  the  camper  shall  go  back  to 
his  home  better  qualified  to  take  up  his 
school  work  where  it  was  left  and  with 
a  finer,  truer  spirit  of  loyalty  for  his 
school,  his  parents  and  home. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  help  a 
boy  and  girl  in  any  permanent  way  with- 
out stressing  the  need  of  religion  in  their 
lives.  Opportunity  for  religious  in- 
struction is  afiforded  to  the  camper.  Un- 
denominational services  are  held  each 
Sunday  in  the  beautiful  out-door  chapel 
with   its   roof   of  pines.       A    devotional 


The  Woodcraft   Council   Circle 
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period  is  conducted  each  morning  at  the 
breakfast  table  and  the  campers  are  en- 
couraged each  evening  before  retiring  to 
read  a  selection  from  the  scriptures,  and 
kneel  in  silent  prayer  as  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  do  at  home. 


It  is  towards  such  institutions  as  Camp 
Spaulding  that  we  must  look  for  help, 
in  the  vitally  important  task  of 
building  the  physical.  mental  and 
moral  fiber  of  the  youth  of  the  Granite 
State. 


HOW  CAMPING  BUILDS  CHARACTER 

By  Dr.  Edgar  Fauver 


STEVENSON  says  that  there  is  fun 
to  be  had  in  God's  great  out  of 
doors    that   no   man   knows   in   the 

city- 

Perhaps  to   the   average  inhabitant   of 

the    camping    districts    of    America    this 


do.  In  such  homes  chores  are  unknown, 
the  children  have  no  responsibility  for 
any  work  connected  with  the  family  life. 
It,  therefore,  means  a  great  deal  to  these 
children  to  have  responsibility  for  the 
carrying  out  of  simple  tasks  such  as  bed 


statement  represents  the  real  reason   for      makmg,  pohcmg  of  camp  grounds,   care 


the  growth  of  the  institutions  which 
have  become  so  common  and  which  are 
known  under  the  name  of  boys'  and 
girls'  camips.  There  is  fun  to  be  had  in 
the  great  out  of  doors  of  the  lake  and 
mountain  region  of  New  England  which 


of  athletic  fields,  the  building  of  simple 
structures,  etc.  It  means  still  more  to 
them  to  be  caught  on  a  mountain  side 
far  from  habitation  tired  and  out.  of 
sorts  with  themselves  and  others  and  to 
have    no   outside   help   available,    but   be 


rrrorl       :n 'rs^bl;.^:.;;  in  .he      caned  upon   for  the   fir.  .i.e   .„   their 
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city. 

President  Eliot  of  Harvard  is  report- 
ed to  have  said  that  the  summer  camp 
represents  the  greatest  contribution  that 
America  has  made  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion in  the  last  decade.  While  the  sum- 
mer camp  contributes  to  the  physical 
development  of  the  boys  and  girls  it  con- 
tributes much  more  to  the  social,  moral, 
and  spiritual  development  of   the  camp- 


lives  to  make  a  decision.  It  means  a 
great  deal  to  these  children  to  be  compel- 
led to  go  on  to  the  top  of  the  mountain 
with  no  help  from  outside  sources.  It 
means  a  great  deal  to  these  children  to 
learn  to  know  Nature  and  to  love  her,  it 
means  a  great  deal  to  them  to  learn  to 
make  their  contributions  to  the  comfort 
and  spirit  of  the  whole  group,  and  to 
realize  that  they  get   out  of  an  activity 


ana   spiruuai   ucvciu^jiiiv^m.  kjl    iw^.  . ,-  ^  •   j.     v 

ers  and  in  many  cases  these  camps  ofTer      only  what  they  put  n.to  i  . 


the  only  opportunity  enjoyed  by  the  boys 
and  girls  in  the  city  to  get  the  social, 
moral,  and  spiritual  training  which  they 
all  need.  Fun  is  only  one  of  the  by- 
products. 

Most  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  camps 
are  away  from  home  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives.  The  vast  majority  of  them 
come  from  homes  of  wealth,  culture,  and 
refinement  where  no  responsibility  is 
placed  on  the  children,  but  where  every- 
thing is  done   for  them  that  money  can 


Naturally  boys  and  girls  go  back  from 
camp    feeling    that   they    have    had    the 
best   time    in   their    lives    and     they    are 
stronger      physically,      and      these      are 
the    things   that    appeal    most    frequently 
to     them,      but     after      all      these      are 
only     the     by-products     and      the     real 
values  are  to  be  found  in  their  changed 
outlook  on  life,  their  ability  to  get  along 
better  with  other  people,  and  their  ability 
to    contribute     something     really     worth 
while  to  the  work  of  the  whole  group. 


FEDERAL  OFFICER  LEWIS' 
FAVORITE  STORY 

It  is  always  interesting  to  know  the  favorite  stories  and  anecdotes  of 
famous  men,  especially  those  public  speakers  who  have  a  large  fund  at  their 
command.  This  page  of  stories  by  some  prominent  New  Halmpshire  figure 
is  a  feature  of  the  Granite  Monthly, 


A  considerable  number  of  the  people 
in  the  state  know  Jonathan  Lewis, 
at  least  by  reputation.  They  know 
bim  in  bis  capacity  as  Federal  Prohibi- 
tion Enforce- 
m  e  n  t  Officer. 
Some  of  them 
know  that  l)e- 
fore  be  was  an 
officer  be  was 
a  Baptist  min- 
ister and  that 
in  the  interim 
between  the 
close  of  bis 
career  as  a 
clergyman  and 
the  Ijeginnino' 
of  bis  work  as 
an  officer  be 
was  a  member 
of  the  New 
Hampshire 
House  of  Rep- 
r  e  s  entatives. 
Very  few 
jjeo})le.     b  o  w- 


ever, 

those 

know 


except 

who 

M  r. 


Lewis  person- 
ally realize  that 
he  is  a  humor-  Jonathan 

ist.  When  addressing  an  audience  be  al- 
ways maintains  a  grave  face  but  there  is 
a  twinkle  in  bis  eye  which  serves  to  pre- 
pare the  close  observer  for  the  flow  of 
quips    and    anecdotes     which     invariablv 


throws  his  audience  into  an  uproar. 
Perhaps   Mr.   Lewis'   favorite   story  is 

one  which  be  relates  to  prove  that  John 

Barleycorn   is   actually   dead    despite   the 

fact  that  he 
doesn't  seem 
to  realize  it. 
He  tells  of  a 
man  in  a  little 
town  down 
on  Cape  Cod 
who  when  re- 
turning home 
one  sultry  June 
n  i  g  h  t  some- 
what the  worse 
for  liquor 
strayed  from 
the  .  road, 
stumbled  over 
the  fence  of 
the  cemetery 
and  spent  the 
remainder  of 
the  night  there 
in  deep  repose. 
W  ben  the 
morning  sun 
awakened  him 
the  first  object 
that  attracted 
his  glance  was 
P.   Lewis  ^        tombstone 

with  the  inscription:  "I  am  not  dead  but 

sleeping." 

"The   Lord  knows   Fm   bad   enough," 

he   ejaculated,   "but   when   I'm  dead   I'll 

admit  it."  — N.  H.  C. 


A  HOUSE  DIVIDED  AGAINST  ITSELF 

The  President  and  Congress 

By  N.  H.  C. 


(s(sJ 


came    here    as    I    was    passing 
along,  and  have  been  called  upon 
for    the    purpose    of    exchanging 
views,    and    ascertaining    if    we    could, 
who     was     wa-ong.         (Cries     of     "It's 
vou.")     Who  can  come  and  place  his 
finger  on   one   pledge   I   ever  violated, 
or  one  principle  1  ever  proved  false  to? 
(A  voice.  "How  about  New  Orleans?" 
Another    voice.    "Hang    Jefif    Davis.") 
Hang  Jeff  Davis 
he   says.     (Cries 
of     "No."     and 
"Down      with 
him.")      Hang 
Jeff     Davis,     he 
says.      A    voice, 
"Hang     Thad. 
Stevens        a  n  d 
Wendell    Phil- 
lips.")     Hang 
Jeff  Davis.  Why 
don't    you   hang 
him?     (Cries  of 
"Give  us  the  op- 
p  o  r  t  u  n  it  y."  ) 
Haven't  you  got 
the        court? 
Haven't  you  got 
the       attorney- 
general?     (A 
voice,    "Who    is 
your    chief    jus- 
tice who  has  re- 
fused to  sit  up- 
on the  trial?")  I 
am  not  the  chief 
justice.        I    am 


Congress  order  any  of  them  to  l)e  tried? 
(Three  cheers  for  Congress) ....  (A 
voice,  "Traitor!")  I  wish  I  could  see 
that  man.  1  would  bet  you  now,  that, 
if  the  light  fell  on  your  face,  cowardice 
and  treachery  would  be  seen  in  it. 
Show  yourself.  Come  out  here  where 
I  can  see  you."  (Shouts  of  laughter.) 
The  above  is  an  extract  from  a 
speech  delivered  by  President  Andrew 

Johnson     of 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
It   serves   to  re- 
mind    us    that 
other   presidents 
besides   the    one 
now     occupying 
the  White  House 
have     had     dis- 
])Utes  with  Con- 
gress,   but    even 
more,     this     un- 
dignified     o  u  t- 
l)urst  of  passion 
sets  out   in  bold 
relief  the  reserv- 
ed   dignity,    the 
calm       courtesy, 
and  the  unfailing 
patience  of  Cal- 
vin Coolidge. 

(  )n  that  fate- 
ful night  when 
the  Vermont 
farm  boy,  stand- 
ing in  the  par- 
lor of  the  home 
of     his    child- 


HoN.    Henry    W.    Keves 

Though  favoring  the  Bonus  Senator  Keyes 
responded  to  the  plea  of  President  Coolidge  and 
voted   to  sustain  the  veto. 


not  the  prosecuting  attorney.  (Cheers.) 
I  am  not  the  jury.  I  will  tell  you  what 
I  did  do.  I  called  upon  your  Congress 
that  is  trying  to  break  ui)  the  govern- 
ment—  (cheers,  mingled  with  oaths  and 
hisses.  Great  confusion.  "Don't  get 
mad,  Andy.")  Well,  I  will  tell  you  who 
is  mad.  "Whom  the  gods  wish  to  des- 
troy, they  first  make  mad."       Did  your 


liood,  assumed  the  oftice  of  President  of 
the  United  States,  he  fell  heir  to  several 
legacies.  He  inherited  a  Western  farm 
bloc,  bearing  allegiance  to  neither  of 
the  great  parties,  representing  a  mass  of 
baftied  Western  farmers  enraged  by 
their  inability  to  secure  proper  prices 
for  their  crops.  He  inherited  a  New 
England       oligarchy       composed       of 
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Weeks  of  Massachusetts,  Secretary  of  Noteworthy     among     these     was     the 

War;       Gillette       of      Massachusetts,  telegram    of    Roland    H    Spaulding — 

Speaker  of  the  House;  and   Lodge  of  "Any   man   who   votes   for   the   bonus 

Massachusetts,  majority  leader  of  the  is    not    thoroughly    representing    New 

Senate,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Com-  Hampshire.     Any  man  who  votes  for 

mittee     on     Foreign     Relations,     and  the  bonus  for  political  reasons  is  unfit 

special   deputy   to   Almighty    God.        He  to    represent    New    Hampshire.       For 

inherited  an  oil  geyser  about  to  burst  God's    sake,    sustain    one    of    the    very 

forth    and    deluge    with    scurrilous    at-  few  sane  men  in  Washington — Calvin 

tacks    nearly    everyone    in    public    life.  Coolidge." 

But  worst  of  all,  he  received  into  his  Of   course    it    is    unfair   to   say    that 

hands  about  thirty  Senators  and  four  these  pleas  were  the  determining  fac- 

hundred  Congressmen  who  were  fran-  tor  in   changing  Senator  Keyes'  vote, 

tically   facing   the   problem   of   re-elec-  It   is   quite   probable   that  the   Senator 

tion.  responded  to  the  call  of  the  President 

For  six  months  now  New  Hamp-  who  entertained  various  New  England 
shire  has  had  her  eyes  fixed  upon  New  senators  at  breakfast  and  sought  their 
England's  President  and  New  Eng-  support,  and  changed  his  vote.  At 
land's  representatives  in  Congress  and  any  rate  New  Hampshire's  senators 
has  literally  gasped  at  the  lack  of  co-  both  supported  the  President  in  this 
hesion  which  has  been  evidenced  by  final  contest,  which  is  more  than  can 
them.  Swiftly  flashing  across  the  be  said  of  some  other  New  England 
panorama  of  national  politics  have  states.  Vermont  is  in  a  ferment  and 
come  four  great  questions,  upon  every  at  her  Republican  convention  roundly 
one  of  which  a  New  England  Presi-  abused  Senator  Dale  and  Congress- 
dent  has  been  balked  by  the  represent-  man  Gibson  for  deserting  Vermont's 
atives  from  his  own  section.  mcjst    famous   son.     We    are    not   in    a 

As  soon  as  Calvin  Coolidge  declared  position  to  know  just  what  Massa- 
himself  for  the  World  Court,  Senator  chusetts  thinks  of  her  senior  senator 
Moses  of  New  Hampshire  termed  it  but  it  is  rumored  that  some  of  her 
"the  rag  doll  of  diplomacy"  and  Sena-  more  radical  Unitarians  are  actually 
tor  Lodge  announced  that  he  had  a  beginning  to  question  his  divinity, 
better  one.  Upon  the  heels  of  this  The  following  editorial  from  the  Bos- 
rather  astonishing  exhibition  of  how  ton  Herald  may  show  the  general 
New  England  Senators  are  "backing  trend  of  feeling  in  that  state, 
up  the  President"  came  the  Bursum  "Do  you  remember  the  wonderful 
pension  bill  which  President  Coolidge  speech  which  Senator  Fess  of  Ohio 
vetoed  and  which  was  passed  over  his  delivered  in  this  city  at  the  New  Eng- 
veto  by  the  necessary  two-thirds  of  land  Coolidge  meeting  at  Symphony 
the  Senate,  among  which  were  num-  Hall  on  April  16  in  support  of  the 
bered  Senators  Moses  and  Keyes.  president's  policies? 
The  climax  of  the  story  was  reached  Do  you  remember  his  excoriation  of 
when  Calvin  Coolidge  vetoed  the  the  low  level  to  which  the  Senate  had 
bonus  bill.  It  is  doubtful  what  part  fallen,  chiefly  from  its  lack  of  lead- 
New  Hampshire  would  have  played  in  ership? 

this   clash   had   not   the    rumble   of   an  Mr.    Fess   was   one   of   the    Senators 

aroused    constituency    begun    to    make  who   voted   to   support   both   the   Bur- 

itself  audible  to  the  ears  of  representa-  sum    pension    bill    and    the   bonus   bill 

tives    in    Washington.       All    over    the  over  the  veto  of  the  President, 

state   telegrams  were   sent   to   Senator  Have    you    read    the    story    of    the 

Keyes  begging  him  to  reverse  his  vote  eminent    statesman    who    delivered    a 

and     support     the     president's     veto,  great    oration   and    when    it   was   over 
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one    of    his    hearers    asked    what    he  in  the  heat  of  their  support  of  the  bo- 

thoueht  of  it,  replied,  nus   bill   are   inclined   to  condemn    the 

'Sound    very  sound.'  President's  attitude.     But   as  a  whole 

'And  what   else?'   continued   the   in-  the     people     of     the     state,     nicludnig 

terrog-ator  ^o^""^  '^^  ^^^^^^  ^^'^^  ^^^  "^"^^  ardently 

'Nothing  else'  was  the  answer.  in   favor  of   the   measures   opposed  by 

Senator    F'ess's    appearance    in    Bos-  the    President,    admire    the    unapologetic 

ton  will  be  remembered  in  connection  way    in    which    he    has    braved    public 

with  a  very  sound  speech.  opinion.     Moreover  a  great  many  peo- 

For  this  recital   we  are  indebted  to  pie    are    saying    rather    bitter    things 

the  Harriman  National   Bank  of  New  about   those    New    England    and    New 

Yq^I^  '•  Plampshire  representatives  m  Congress 

There     are     some     outstanding    fig-  who  are  of  the  same  political  faith  as 

ures  in   New   Hampshire   who  frankly  the     President,     who     glibly     promise 

condemn  the  attitude  of  the  President,  great  support  for  him  from  New  bng- 

Editor    Elias    Cheney    of    the    Granite  land,  who  extol  him  before  audiences 

State    Free    Press,    one    of    the    oldest  all   over   the   country,   and   who   never 

Republicans  in  New  Hampshire,  states  support  him  on  the  floor  o    Congress 

that  though  it  hurts  him  to  be  obliged  We    begin    to    see    what    they    meant 

o  do  so  he  must  feel  that  Coolidge's  when   they    say   that   they   will      Back 

recent  successes  have  turned  his  head,  up"    the    President,   but    Calvin    seems 

Some  leaders  of  the  American  Legion  to  be  a  horse  who  won  t    back. 


A  HOME  VOYAGE 

By  Marian  O.  Wilbur 

He  was  having  a  bath  in  a  little  tin  tub. 

This  wee  little  Laddie  of  mine; 
He  was  splashing  about  in  a  scandalous  way. 

And  never  a  l)it  did  he  whine. 

He  was  truly  embarked  on  an  ocean  of  joy, 

With   soap  and  a  towel    for  crew; 
And  Mother  was  helmsman  and  Daddy  was  mate. 

We  surely  had  all  we  could  do. 

For  Laddie  was  kicking  and  gurgling  with  glee. 

The  waves  came  up  mountainous  high. 
Till  it  seemed  as  though  all  would  be  smothered  with  foam, 

Then  out  came  wee  Laddie  to  dry. 

A  venturesome  voyage  we  all  had  enjoyed 

This   rollicking   roistring   band; 
But  all  too  soon  ended  to  suit  our  wee  Lad 

Though   Sandman   was   strewing   his   sand. 

With  heartrending  sobs  he  voiced  his  protests. 

This  wee  little  Laddie  of  ours. 
Then  sleep  claimed  our  Jewel  and  bore  him  away 

To  a  land   of    fairylike   flowers. 


AN  ANTHOLOGY  OF  ONE  POEM  POETS 

Compiled  by  ARTHUR.  J0HN50N 

lttu*strated  by  Glizabeth  /Shurtteff 


HE  FELL  AMONG  THIEVES 


Henry  Newbolt 


'Ye  have  robb'd,'  said  he,  *ye  have  slaughter'd  and  made  an 
end, 

Take  your  ill-got  plunder,  and  bury  the  dead : 
What  will  ye  more  of  your  guest  and  sometime  friend?' 

'Blood   for  our  blood,'  they  said. 

He  laugh'd:  'H  one  may  settle  the  score  for  five, 
I  am  ready ;  but  let  the  reckoning  stand  till  day : 

I  have  loved  the  sunlight  as  dearly  as  any  alive.' 
'You  shall  die  at  dawn,'  said  thev. 


He  flung  his  empty  revolver  down  the  slope. 

He  climb'd  alone  to  the  Eastward  edge  of  the  trees; 

All  night  long  in  a  dream  untroubled  of  hope 
He  brooded,  clasping  his  knees. 

He  did  not  hear  the  monotonous  roar  that  fills 

The  ravine  where  the  Yassin  river  sullenly  flows ; 

He  did  not  see  the  starlight  on  the  Laspur  hills, 
Or  the  far  Afghan  snows. 

He  saw  the  April  noon  on  his  books  aglow. 

The  wisteria  trailing  in  at  the  window  wide ; 

He  heard  his  father's  voice  from  the  terrace  below 
Calling  him  down  to  ride. 


He  saw  the  little  gray  church  across  the  park, 

The  mounds  that  hid  the  loved  and  honour'd  dead ; 

The  Norman  arch,  the  chancel  softly  dark, 
The  hrasses  hlack  and  red. 

He   saw   the    School   Close,   sunny   and   green, 

The  runner  beside  him,  the  stand  by  the  parapet  wall. 

The  distant  tape,  and  the  crowd  roaring  between, 
His  own  name  over  all. 

He  saw  the  dark  wainscot  and  the  timl)cr'd  roof. 

The  long  tables,  and  the  faces  merry  and  keen; 

The  College  Eight  and  their  trainer  dining  aloof. 
The  Dons  on  the  dais  serene. 

He  watch'd  the  liner's  stem  ploughing  the  foam, 

He  felt  her  trembling  speed  and  the  thrash  of  her  screw; 


He  heard  the  passengers'  voices  talking  of  home, 
He  saw  the  flag  she  flew. 

And  now  it  was  dawn.  He  rose  strong  on  his  feet. 
And  strode  to  his  ruin'd  camp  below  the  wood; 

He  drank  the  breath  of  the  morning  cool  and  sweet; 
His  murderers  round  him  stood. 

Lisht  on  the  Laspur  hills  was  broadening  fast. 

The  blood-red  snow-peaks  chill'd  to  a  dazzling  white 

He  turn'd,  and  saw  the  golden  circle  at  last. 
Cut  by  the  Eastern  height. 

'O  glorious  Life,  Who  dwellest  in  earth  and  sun, 
Ihave  lived,  I  praise  and  adore   Thee.      A   sword   swept. 
Over  the  pass  the  voices  one  by  one 
Faded,  and  the  hill  slept. 


OVER  THE  TOP  WITH  HORNED  DORSET 

SHEEP 

By  H.  Styles  Bridges 

NESTLED  among  the  rolling  hills  when  he  had  started.  He,  in  his  own 
of  southern  New  Hampshire  in  w^ords  says,  "I  found  that  I  was  tied 
the  town  of  Rindge,  i.s  located  down  absolutely  to  the  farm,  scraping 
one  of  the  most  successful  sheep  a  bare  living  and  gradually  becoming 
farms  of  our  state.  The  farm  is  lo-  more  involved  in  debt.  I  decided 
cated  several  miles  from  the  West  then  and  there  to  hold  an  auction,  sell 
Rindge  Depot  in  what  is  known  as  my  pure-bred  Holsteins  and  go  out 
Rindge  Center.  The  buildings  are  of  the  dairy  business." 
modern  and  up  to  date  in  nearly  every  Eleven     years     ago     Mr.      Robbins 

respect.  The  farm  itself  is  comprised  started  in  with  sheep,  purchasing  a 
of  1100  acres,  about  half  of  which  are  mixed  flock  of  about  thirty  sheep  to 
either  pasturage  or  tillage.  start  with.       The  sheep  he  purchased 

Since    the    farm    was    settled    it    has      were  part  Shropshire  and  part  Hamp- 
had   but   three  owners.       The  present      shire.     At  that  time  Mr.  Robbins,  like 

many  others 
who  start  in 
the  sheep  busi- 
ness thought 
that  sheep 
were  sheep, 
but  he  soon 
found  out  that 
the  old  saying, 
"Pigs  is  pigs," 
did  not  hold 
true  w  i  t  li 
sheep.  He  had 
c  o  n  t  i  nuoli  s 
trouble  from 
disease  and  in 
spite   of  all  he 


owner  is  Wil- 
liam F.  Rob- 
bins. The  farm 
was  purchased 
in  1852  by  Mr. 
Robbins'  f  a- 
ther,  William 
E.  Robbins. 
and  has  since 
been  in  the 
Robbins    fami- 

ly- 

The  Rob- 
bins farm  was 
for  several  de- 
cades a  dairy 
farm,  Mr.  Rob- 


"Horned  Dorset  sheep,  vigorous,  healthy 
and  bright-eyed." 


bins  owning  an  excellent  herd  of  pure- 
bred Holstein  cattle  and  selling  milk  to 
the  Boston  market.  For  over  twenty 
years  he  met  the  train  that  left  the 
West  Rindge  Depot  in  the  early  hours 
of  the  morning,  often  times  long  be- 
fore day-break,  with  the  load  of  milk 
in  order  to  get  the  same  on  the  road 
to  market.  He  then  returned  to  his 
farm  and  put  in  long  hours  in  connec- 
tion with  the  farm  and  dairy  herd. 
After  over  twenty  years  in  the  dairy 
business,  Mr.  Robbins  started  to  take 
account   of  .stock   and    he   found   after 


could  do,  he  continued  to  lose  out  and 
failed  to  get  ahead.  He  decided  that  if 
he  was  to  be  successful  with  sheep  he 
must  secure  some  good  healthy  animals 
to  start  with  and  some  six  years  ago  he 
made  his  start  with  purebred  Horned 
Dorsets. 

The  Horned  Dorsets  are  a  hardy 
breed  of  sheep,  originating  in  Eng- 
land in  the  counties  of  Dorset, 
Somerset  and  Wiltshire.  The  Dorset 
is  listed  as  a  medium  wool  breed  and 
of  medium  size,  both  males  and  fe- 
males   have    horns.       They    are    pure 


all  these  years  of  hard  work  and  close      white,  having  no  dark  markings, 
application  he  was  no  better  off  than  The     Dorsets     Mr.     Robbins     pur- 
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chased    came    from    Maine    and    were  ewes,    which    are    fed    grain    from    the 

from    healthy,    vigorous    stock.        He  time   they   lamb   until    the   lambs   stop 

purchased  a  small  number  at  first  and  nursing.        The     lambs     are    also     fed 

has  since  added  to  them.     He  now  has  some   grain.     The   gram   mixture   that 

over    fifty    pure-bred    Horned    Dorset  Mr.    Robbins    uses    and    recommends 

sheeo      all      vigorous,      healthy      and  very  highly  consists  of  200  pounds  of 

brio-ht-eyed  ground  oats.   150  pounds  of  middlings 

The    Horned    Dorsets    are    the    best  and  50  pounds  of  linseed  oil  meal, 
breed  of  sheep  for  winter  lambs.   They  One  of  the  worst  enemies  of  sheep 


can  be  bred  at  practically  any  time  of 
vear  and  Mr.  Robbins  makes  a  prac- 
tice of  breeding  his  ewes  so  that  they 
will   lamb  in  either  November  or  De- 


in  New  Hampshire  are  parasites  and 
outstanding  among  the  parasites  in- 
fecting our  sheep  are  stomach  worms. 
These    are    very    common    and    practi- 


cember  By  following  the  procedure  cally  every  flock  of  sheep  in  the  state 
of  having  hi.s  ewes  lamb  in  the  late  is  aifected  more  or  less  by  them.  1  he 
fall  and  early  winter  he  is  able  to  get  writer  has  always  been  familiar  with 
his  lambs  on  the  market  as  early  as  the  blue  vitriol  or  copper  sulphate 
Aoril  and  these  lambs  command  a  treatment  for  stomach  worms  and  has 
price  six  or  seven  cents  a  pound  high-      had    some    experience    with^  the^  g^aso- 

er   than   would 

be    secured     if 

they   had    been 

put      on       the 

market      at      a 

later  date  when 

native       lambs 

are  more  plen- 
tiful. 

Mr.  Robbins 

says        that 

Horned      Dor- 
sets   have  som? 

decided  advan- 
tages     relative 
to  the  dog  sit- 
uation. 


Dogs 


Homestead  of  William  F.  Robbins 


lene  treatment, 
but  on  his  visit 
to  the  Robbins 
farm     he     got 
some    new    in- 
formation     on 
this  s  u  b  j  e  c  t 
that      is      well 
worth    passing 
(jn      to      sheep 
owners       a  n  d 
p  r  o  ^,  pectlive 
sheep      owners 
for    their    con- 
sideration   and 
use.     Mr.  Rob- 
b  i  n  s       uses 
Black     Leaf     Forty     or     Nicotine     Sul- 
phate   in    treating    for    stomach  worms. 
He     gives     as     his     directions     the     fol- 
lowing:     Use     three     teaspoonsfuls    of 
Rlark      Leaf     Forty      to      one      quart 

and  are  housed  n,   the  wm  e,     nay  t,aspo-ons  full  are  sufficient  m 

quarters.        Sheep    will   stand    intense  o                    i           .               ^|^     aniraa  s 

c^old   and   thrive   under   it    as   long   as  ^^^^^S!:^^^  ^^  kept  with- 

they    are    quartered    in    a    diy    place  to      e                                     ^^^^^^^_^      ^^^^^^^ 

The   principal   feed,   fed   the   sheep   on  ^     food    ^^J^               ,^^^^^^      ^^,^^. 

the     Robbins     farm     consists    of    fine  ^^^    ;'^^'  ^^^;^,^   ,h,^ld  be  fol- 

mixed    clover    hay    cut    com.parative^^^^  f^v    'bV  o"e   ounce   of    Epsom    salts 

early    in    the    season.       The    matu  e  --^  ^^                      ^^^j„^,l  3,,,,,M  be 

sheep    are    fed    no    gram    except    the  po    animai 


are  one  of  the  chief  menaces  to  sheep 
in  many  sections  of  our  state,  but  the 
Dorsets  equipped  with  horns  seem  to 
keep  the  dogs  in  their  place  a  trifle 
better  than  most  breeds  of  sheep 
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confined  for  two  days.  This  method 
used  by  Mr.  Robbins  is  very  satisfac- 
tory and  by  it  he  has  been  able  to 
keep  stomach  worms  absolutely  under 
control. 

;Mr.  Robbins  markets  his  lambs  in 
the  early  spring,  the  most  of  which  are 
sold  locally.  The  lambs  will  average 
four  or  five  months  old  when  they  are 
disposed  of  and  will  vary  from 
seventy -five  to  ninety  pounds  live 
weight  or  about  one-half  of  this 
amount  dressed. 

The  Horned  Dorsets  on  the  Robbins 
farm  average  about  seven  pounds  of 
wool  each.  He  has  formerly  sold  his 
wool  through  the  pool,  conducted  by 
the  Xew  Hampshire  Co-operative  Mar- 
keting Association  and  reckons  that 
the  money  received  from  wool  will  on 
the  average  pay  for  the  feed  of  the 
sheep. 

In  selling  his  dressed  animals  Mr. 
Robbins  felt  he  did  not  secure  enough 
for  the  pelts.  The  pelts  netted  him 
only  on  the  average  about  fifty  to 
sixty  cents  each,  so  he  took  his  pelts 
to  the  nearby  town  of  East  Jaffrey 
and  had  them  tanned  and  the  fleece 
bleached.  The  pelts  were  then  turned 
over  to  ]Mr.  Robbins'  niece,  who  is 
his  able  assistant  in  running  the  farm 
and  they  made  by  hand  powder  pufTs 
from  the  pelts,  which  sold  for  twenty- 
five  cents  each.  They  manufactured 
pelts  into  babies'  collar  and  muff  sets. 
Such  pelts  netted  around  $16.00  each. 
They  also  made  some  baby  carriage 
robes  which  brought  on  the  average 
of  $15.00  each.  The  pelts  manufact- 
ured in  this  way  netted  over  $30.00 
each.  So  the  lamb  and  sheep  pelts 
which  are  profitless  to  many  >s^ew 
Hampshire  raisers  are  turned  into  an 
an  excellent  paying  proposition  by  the 
ingenuity  of  Mr.  Robbins  and  his 
famil}-. 


William  F.  Robbins,  outside  of  con- 
ducting his  own  farm  successfully 
takes  an  active  interest  in  public  af- 
fairs and  is  at  present  serving  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Xew  Hampshire  Sheep 
Breeders'  Association  and  has  oc- 
cupied this  position  for  the  past  three 
years.  Under  his  leadership  the  State 
Sheep  Breeders'  Association  is  func- 
tioning in  the  best  interests  of  the  in- 
dustry and  is  accomplishing  good  re- 
sults. Mr.  Robbins  takes  a  prominent 
part  in  the  public  affairs  of  his  town 
and  has  for  years  in  the  past  served 
as  selectman. 

Mr.  Robbins  states,  "You  may 
quote  me  as  saying  that  there  is  a 
place  for  a  flock  of  sheep  on  every 
New  England  farm.  If  more  farmers 
had  a  flock  of  sheep  I  believe  that 
they  would  be  better  oft'.  I  believe 
that  there  is  ample  evidence  in  this 
state  that  sheep  can  be  raised  profita- 
bh"  on  X^ew  Hampshire  farms,  that 
they  can  materially  reduce  farm  labor 
problems,  that  they  can  be  raised  on 
a  minimum  grain  investment,  and  that 
they  can  be  maintained  and  will  pros- 
per in  pastures  that  will  not  support 
cattle  or  horses." 

A  motto  which  appears  in  a  recent 
bulletin  published  by  the  State  Sheep 
Breeders'  Association  in  referring  to 
the  sheep  industry  is  a  good  one  for 
people  who  are  considering  the  sheep 
business  to  follow.  "Don't  judge  the 
merits  of  an  occupation  by  the  expe- 
rience of  those  who  have  made  a  fail- 
ure in  it. — Ignore  the  knocker  or  the 
bungler. — Study  the  methods  of  the 
men  who  make  a  success."  If  you  de- 
cide to  follow  this  motto  and  look 
further  into  the  sheep  business  the 
writer  believes  that  a  visit  to  Mr. 
Robbins'  farm  in  Rindge  and  a  study 
of  his  methods  will  be  a  great  value 
to  anv  who  are  interested. 


\^ HATS  THE  MATTER   WITH 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE? 


By  Hobart  Pili.sburv 


YEARS  ago.  when  I  was  a  boy.  the 
favorite  subject  of  discussion  was. 
What  is  the  matter  with  Kansas? 
It  was  an  inexhaustible  topic.  It  flour- 
ished throughout  the  United  States  in  a 
generation  that  had  grown  tired  of  talk- 
ing about  who  hit  Billy  Patterson? 
Previous  to  that.  I  understand  that  the 
question  of  the  day  was.  who  stole 
Charley  Ross? 

What  is  the  matter  with  Kansas  ap- 
pealed to  a  much  wider  circle  of  philoso- 
phers and  reformers  than  did  the  iden- 
tity of  Mr.  Patterson's  assailant  or 
Charley  Ross's  kidnapper.  It  was  more 
high-brow  and  at  the  same  time,  more 
cosmopolitan.  A  man  who  didn't  know 
much  of  anything  else  could  talk  intelli- 
gently about  the  ailments  of  Kansas. 

I  don't  remember  that  there  ever  was 

a   o-eneral   agreement    on    just   what    was 

the   matter   with   Kansas.     Some   said   it 

was  too  many  cyclones,  others  said  too 

many     grasshoppers.  Carrie     Nation 

claimed  it  was  too  many  saloons.     Fmal- 

Iv.  along  about   1896.   it   was  discovered 

that    the   principal    trouble    with    Kansas 

was  that  it  was  too  near  Nebraska  where 

William  Jennings  Bryan  lived  and  steps 

were  taken  to  have  the  state  moved.    But 

the   Kansas    farmers    suddenly   got    rich. 

sold    their    farms    and    moved      to   'Los 

Angeles,   leaving  Kansas   itself   where  it 

was. 

There  are  indications  that  the  public 
to-dav  needs  something  to  talk  about 
besides  "What  do  you  think  of  prohibi- 
tion?" To  fill  this  long-felt  want,  a 
number  of  enterprising  moulders  of 
public  opinion  have  looked  the  ground 
over  and  proposed  the  question— 

What  is  the  matter  with  New  Hamp- 
shire ? 

Magazines  are  writing  about  it.  after 
dinner  speakers  are  talking  about  it  and 
deep  thinkers  are  giving  it  the  deepest 
thought.     A    recent   issue    of    The   Con- 


gressional Record,  which  almost  every- 
!)ody  reads,  devoted  several  pages  to  this 
f|uestion.  Special  investigators  from 
Massachusetts  came  up  last  winter  and 
l)rought  their  snowshoes  with  them  in 
order  to  make  a  first-hand  study.  The 
Inireau  of  lal)or.  the  bureau  of  ety- 
mologv.  the  children's  bureau  and  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  have  delved  into 
the  problem.  It  is  a  matter  of  grave 
concern  to  a  large  number  of  people  who 
have  no  particular  concerns  of  their  own 
to  occupy  their  attention. 

What  is  the  matter  with  New  Hamp- 
shire? 

It  is  a  dull  week  when  there  is  not  at 
least  one  conference  or  convention  to 
lonk  into  this  great  question. 

Professor  Bunk  of  the  University  of 
Oshkosh.  Wisconsin,  has  prepared  an 
exhaustive  analysis  for  the  Russell  Sage 
Institute  of  Research  in  which  he  proves 
conclusively  that  the  present  pitiable 
condition  of  New  Hampshire  is  due  to 
a  lack  of  co-oi)eration  and  co-ordination 
among  the  farmers.  He  shows  by 
statistics  that  if  the  rural  inhabitants 
would  co-operate  and  co-ordinate  like  the 
Standard  Oil  Company.  New  Hamp- 
shire would  be  all  right  and  Granite  State 
stock    would   sell   on  a   rising   market. 

To  prove  what  can  be  done  by  the 
adoption  of  business  methods  to  agri- 
cultural transactions,  take  the  case  of 
Reuben  :Moore.  Mr.  Moore's  farm  is 
on  the  state  highway.  This  spring  there 
was  a  mudhole  in  front  of  his  farm  and 
Massachusetts  automobiles  got  stuck  in 
the  mud  as  fast  as  his  two  sturdy  horses 
could  pull  them  out.  One  day  he  pulled 
out  36  cars  at  $2  each.  $72  for  the  day. 
At  night  he  and  his  wife  carried  water 
and  wet  down  the  mud  for  the  next  day's 
business.  Mr.  Moore  has  enough  money 
from  his  auto-towing  to  ^)end  next  win- 
ter in  St.  Petersburg.  He  co-operated 
with    the    mud-stuck    motorists    and    his 
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horses  co-ordinated  with  the  gasoHne  en- 
gines from  Massachusetts.  What  is  the 
secret  of  Mr.  Moore's  success  as  a  farm- 
er ?  Co-operation  and  co-ordination, 
says  the  professor.     Nothing  else  but. 

Then  there  is  Miss  Madehne  Musto- 
witz'  treatise  on  New  Hampshire  which 
appears  in  the  current  numljer  of  The 
Social  Service  Review.  What  does  Miss 
Mustowitz  say?  Miss  Mustowitz  has 
questionnaired  all  the  inhabitants  of  a 
New  Hampshire  town  that  sends  three 
representatives  to  the  State  Legislature. 
After  sending  out  the  questionnaires  she 
put  the  answers  all  on  a  card  index. 
Then  she  mislaid  the  card  index  and  has 
not  been  able  to  find  it.  But  as  near  as 
she  can  tell,  and  using  this  town  as  a 
basis  for  the  entire  state,  her  analysis 
proves  that  what  is  the  matter  with  New 
Hampshire  is  an  inability  to  pass  the 
tests  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Mental 
Hygiene. 

Miss  Muscowitz'  figures  are  startling. 

Forty- two  per  cent  of  the  people  are 
sub-normal   in  the  attic  regions. 

Thirty  per  cent  are  defective  and  de- 
linquent. 

Nine  and  nine-tenth  per  cent  are  non 
compos  mentis. 

Eleven  per  cent  show  signs  of  having 
fallen  out  of  an  apple  tree  when  very 
young. 

Twenty-one  per  cent  think  that  Con- 
gress is  all  right  and  President  Coolidge 
all  wrong. 

This  makes  a  total  of   113.9  per  cent. 


Tn  order  to  be  a  scientific  social  worker, 
however,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  good 
at  mathematics. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  advise  the 
readers  of  The  Granite  Monthly 
whether  the  professor's  theory  or  that  of 
Miss  Muscowitz  is  the  proper  solution  of 
this  great  question.  Truth  may  lie  half- 
way between,  as  is  often  the  case  when 
neither  participant  to  an  argument  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about. 

For  no  reason  whatsoever,  except  that 
fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread, 
I  have  an  idea  of  my  own  on  what  is  the 
matter  with  New  Hampshire,  gained 
from  extensive  and  intensive  study  of 
the  signs  of  the  times. 

My  theory  is  that  what  New  Hamp- 
shire needs  more  than  anything  else  is 
more  tea  rooms,  more  rest  rooms  and 
more  filling  stations.  The  census  shows 
that  there  are  only  6,000  tearooms  where 
"motorists  are  accomodated"  as  compar- 
ed with  70,000  automobiles,  including 
Ford  cars. 

More  tea  rooms  would  mean  more  tea, 
more  tea  would  mean  more  satisfaction, 
more  satisfaction  would, mean  more  hap- 
piness. More  rest  rooms  would  provide 
more  rest,  and  rest  is  what  the  people 
demand  to-day.  As  Will  Cressy  says, 
the  greatest  need  of  Florida  is  more  real 
estate  agents,  so  the  greatest  needs  of 
New  Hampshire  are  more  happiness  and 
more  rest.  Then  nobody  will  be  asking. 
What  is  the  matter  with  New  Hamp- 
shire? 


THE  TOWN  MANAGER 

By  Joseph  S.  Leach 

Mr,  Joseph  S.  Leach  is  a  prominent  manufacturer  in  Walpole,  Mass. 
He  is  interested  in  civic  and  social  welfare,  especially  in  Town  Government 
and  speaks  with  authority. 

Several  Massachusetts  towns  have  Managers.     At  present  there  are  none 
in  New  Hampshire. 


A  town  Manager  Form  of  Gov- 
ernment is  so  organized  as  to  ap- 
])!}■  to  the  business  of  towns,  the 
same  method  of  efficiency  as  pertains 
to  the  business  of  private  corporations. 
A  town  is  a  corporation.  Its  affairs 
should  be  conducted  on  that  basis. 
The  form  of  organization  can  be  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  Inisiness 
needs  of  that  particular  town  for 
which  a  town  manager  form  of  gov- 
ernment is  desired.  There  is  no  ab- 
solute formula  to  be  followed.  The 
general  principle  being  to  create  an 
organization  which  shall  give  the 
greatest  efficiency,  and  largest  possi- 
ble return  from  the  overhead.  To 
this  end  there  should  be  both  elective 
and  appointive  officers.  For  a  town 
of  average  size  having  a  population 
of  five  to  six  thousand  the  following 
organization  is  suggested. 

To  elect  five  Selectmen,  a  Town 
Treasurer  and  Collector  of  Taxes,  Fi- 
nance Commission  and  School  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Selectmen  serving  as  a  Board 
of  Directors  to  appoint  a  Town  Clerk, 
Town  Accountant,  Assessors,  Trus- 
tees of  Public  Library,  a  Board  of  Re- 


ing  Library  Books  for  the  public  li- 
brary and  educational  supplies  for  the 
School  Board,  that  is  an  executive  of- 
ficer, for  all  departments  under  the 
control  of  the  Selectmen.  The  T(nvn 
Manager  to  act  by  and  with  aflvice, 
counsel  and  direction  of  the  Select- 
men. 

Lender  an  organization  of  this  kind 
the  Town  Finances  remain  under  con- 
trol of  the  people,  and  the  Town 
Treasury  department  serves  as  a 
check  and  balance  on  the  conduct  of 
Town  business  tinder  the  Town 
Manager. 

Under  an  organization  of  this  kind, 
a  Town's  business  will  be  conducted 
as  one  corporation,  and  not  as  several 
corporations  with  different  depart- 
ments elected  and  serving  entirely 
independent  of  each  other.  Special 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  Fi- 
nance Commission.  A  Commission 
of  this  kind  should  call  to  the  service 
of  any  Town  its  highest  type  of  busi- 
ness men.  It  should  act  as  a  Board 
of   Supervision   and   Final    Reference. 

The  Finance  Commission  should 
hold  meetings  all  through  the  year, 
and  keep  in  touch  with  operations  of 
lief,  a  Town  Planning  Board,  an  At-  all  Town  Departments,  should  investi- 
torney  at  Law  to  act  as  Town  Counsel  gate  all  financial  claims  against  the 
and   a   General    Manager.  Town,    which    are    at    all    in    question, 

The  General  Manager  should  be  an  and  from  the  complete  knowledge 
executive  officer  having  charge  of  of  the  Town's  business,  -should  pre- 
Highway  Construction,  and  Repair,  pare  a  budget  of  the  Town's  expenses 
Water  Department  and  Park  Depart-  to  be  submitted  to  the  annual  Town 
ment.  the  department  of  Tree  Warden  Meeting.  To  the  largest  possible  ex- 
and  Gipsy  Moth.  To  administer  the  tent  the  Finance  Commission  should 
Health  Regulations  of  the  Town  and  co-operate  with  the  Assessors  in  order 
act  as  a  purchasing  agent  for  all  Town  that  taxes  may  be  assessed  equitably, 
departments,  an  exception  to  this  be-     and  that  methods  of  assessment  shall 
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conform   to  modern   ideas  of  property 
valuation. 

The  idea  that  a  Town  Manager  acts 
entirely  on  his  own  responsibility  is 
altogether  erroneous.  The  Board  of 
Selectmen  themselves  are  in  return 
responsible  to  people  who  elect  them. 
The  real  source  of  authority  still  re- 
mains in  possession  of  the  people 
themselves  in  as  much  as  they  still 
elect  officers  who  are  responsible  for 
their  actions  to  the  people,  and  in  ad- 
dition all  appropriations  of  money 
are  still  made  in  open  Town  Meeting, 
under  the  General  Manager  Form  of 
Government  just  as  much  as  under 
the  usual  elective  form.  To  bring 
all  departments  of  Town  business 
under  the  control  of  a  central  authori- 
ty to  the  end  that  the  largest  possible 
co-operation  between  departments  may 


result,  and  thereby  the  largest  possible 
return  for  money  expended  be  re- 
ceived is  the  object  of  a  Town  ]\Iana- 
ger  form  of  Government.  With  the 
present  high  taxation  which  exists  to 
meet  modern  conditions,  the  largest 
possible  accomplishment  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  funds  is  the  only 
result  which  will  in  the  end  reduce 
taxation. 

With  a  thorough  business  organiza- 
tion having  the  support  of  the  people 
this  end  should  result.  Although  the 
principle  of  a  Town  Manager  form  of 
Government  i.s  still  in  its  first  stages 
of  development,  yet  following  the 
signs  of  the  times  it  is  altogether 
probable  that  in  the  end  this  form  of 
Government  will  be  adopted  by  all 
Towns. 


HUSBANDS'  MARSEILLAISE 

By  Jeannette  S.  Crowell 

Ye  sons  of  freedom,  wake  up.  bestir  you ! 

Hark !  Hark  !  What  millions  bid  you  rise ! 

Your  wives  and  babes  who  once  adored  you 

Behold  their  scores  ere  all  hope  dies. 

Behold  their  scores  ere  all  hope  dies ! 

Shall  a  Chinese  tyrant,  sly  and  sul)tle 

His  numbering  host  a  legion  band 

Afright  and  desolate  our  peace  of  mind, 

While  home  and   fireside  are  deserted? 

To  arms  !  to  arms  !  ye  brave  ! 

The  tyrant  pest  destroy Mah  Jongg  !  Mah  Jongg  ! 

O  liberty !  can  man  resign  thee. 

To  east  wind  gales  and  dragons  bold  ? 

Cannot  the  brave   and   fearless  slay  thee 

And  thus  our  homes  and  happiness  save? 

And  thus  our  homes  and  hai)piness  save  ? 

Too  long  endured,  thy  mocking  strangle  hold. 

Thy  slippery  tiles  have  oft  rei)ulsed  us. 

But  we  shall  soon  rise  up  and  smite  thee 

For  all  thine  arts  doth  leave  us  cold ! 

For  all  thine  arts  doth  leave  us  cold ! 

To  arms  !  to  arms  !  ye  brave  ! 

The  tyrant  pest  destroy Mah  Jongg !  Mah  Jongg ! 


PRIZE  AWARDS 


"The  Portrait"  by  C.  D.  Chamherlin,  a  student  at  Dartmouth  College  wins  the  first 
prize  of  $50  in  the  short  storv  contest  conrlurtcd  by  the  Granitk  Monthly  among  the 
college  students  of  northern  New  England.  Dartmouth  has  the  honor  of  winning  the 
second  prize  of  $25  through  the  endeavors  of  another  of  her  students.  D.  W.  Moore  '25. 
who  wrote  "Ships  That  Pass  in  the  Night."  The  judges  awarded  the  third  prize  of  $10 
to  Miss  Ahce  Libby  of  the  University  of  Maine,  author  of  "Ruse." 

The  board  of  judges  consisted  of  Mr.  Arthur  Stanwood  Pier,  Mr.  William  T. 
Nichols  and  the  Editor  of  the  Gr.\nitb  Monthly.  Arthur  Stanwood  Pier  is  Assistant 
Editor  of  the  Youth's  Companion;  author  of  "The  Crashaw  Brothers,  The  Women 
We  Marry,"  "Dormitorv  Davs."  and  many  other  stones.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters  and  is  also  editor  of  '  The  Harvard  Graduates 
Magazine."  ,  t      j 

Mr  William  T.  Nichols  is  an  editorial  writer  on  the  Manchester  Union  and  Leader 
and  one  of  the  most  prominent   newspaper  men  in  the   state. 

"The  Portrait,"  the  winning  story  appears  in  this  issue. 


THE  PORTRAIT  (Part  I) 

By  C.  D.   Chamberlin 


IN  all  of   Nature's  handicraft  there   is 
prohably     nothing     more     wonderful 
than    her    artistry    in    designing    The 
Great   Stone  Face  in  the   White   Moun- 
tains of  New  Hampshire.     Its  existence 
was   first   discovered  by   the   white   man 
in   1805  when  a  party  of  engineers  were 
laying  out  the  first  road  between  Wood- 
stock   and    Franconia.        Yet.    a    legend 
which     cannot     be     wholly     unfounded 
would    have    us    believe    that    The    Face 
was  seen  by  the  eyes  of  the  white  man 
or   at  least   one   white   man    long   before 
that    time.     The    historians    of    that   sec- 
tion do  not  record  this,  nor,  unfortunate- 
ly,  have  we   any  explorer's   memoirs   to 
confirm  the  story.     However,  if  one  will 
travel  into  the  mountain-country,  he  may 
be  fortunate  enough  to  hear  the  story  as 
it  has  been  handed  down   from  genera- 
tion    to   generation     from     the     Indians 
themselves,  but  which,  with  the  present 
day  confusion  and  distraction  of   indus- 
try, will  soon  be  relegated  to  oblivion  or 
mythology. 

In  the  Jesuit  school  at  Chalons  about 
1650  was  a  young  father.  Philip  La  Peir 
by  name.  It  so  chanced  that  God  had 
given  this  young  devotee  a  wonderful 
insight  and  skill  in  artistic  things  and 
dexterous  hands  to  express  his  impres- 
sions. His  reputation  as  a  painter  had 
gained    such    renown    both    within    and 


without  the  Order  that  the  (leneral  him- 
self had  summoned  him  to  exeecute  a 
commission — a  peculiarly  sacred  com- 
mission. La  Peir  was  to  search  until 
he  found  a  fit  model,  from  which  he 
should  paint  the  likeness  of  Christ. 
Some  such  manifesto  was  needed  for  the 
archives  of  the  Order.  The  Society  con- 
sidered it  important,  for  there  was  dire 
need  of  a  stimulus  to  clergy  and  laymen 
alike  in  this  generation  of  levity  and 
worldliness. 

Whereupon  La  Peir  had  set  about  the 
assigned    task    of     finding    his    subject. 
Teaching  and  exhorting  he  had  covered 
all   Europe    in   a   pilgrimage   that    lasted 
more  than  two  years.       Always  search- 
ing,  always   praying    for    inspiration,    he 
had   sought  all  types  of   men.  and   none 
had   fulfilled  the  requirement.     Once,  in 
Italy,    he    had    thought    his    qtiest    at    an 
end!     An  old  peasant  had  seemed  to  per- 
sonify  the   long-sought   deity.     Hut.   up- 
on consideration,  the  Jesuit  had  decided 
that  there  was   too  much  of  vice   in   the 
countenance  of   the   model,   and   sorrow- 
fullv  he  had  dismissed  the  peasant.     No, 
he  should  not  be  so  easily  satisfied.     He 
would  go  on  in  quest  of  his  Grail  even 
though ^it  took  a  life  time,  for  obedience 
was  all  in  the  Company  of  Jesus. 

Yet  he  felt  a  bit  ashamed  that  he  was 
not  complying  with  the  desires  of  the 
Order    more    hastily,     even    though    the 
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General  had  just  assured  him  that  such 
a  task  as  his  was  not  to  be  fulfilled  in  a 
twelvemonth      or      two.  Rather,      he 

should  exemplify  even  more  than  usual 
the  foremost  vow  of  the  Order:  "Pa- 
tience.    The  Lord  will  provide." 

The  Qeneral  had  saad,  "Perhaps, 
Philip,  'twere  best  that  you  seek  a  new 
land.  In  New  France,  a  primitive  and 
unspoiled  region,  you  may  find  men  far 
removed  from  the  sin  and  pleasure  of 
our  civilization.  Amongst  such  men 
should  be  a  fit  model  for  Our  Lord's 
likeness.  There  is  work  to  be  done 
amongst  the  savages  and  your  place  is 
there.  Remember,  frcrc,  it  is  an  un- 
tamed and  savage  region,  innocent  as  yet 
of  the  vices  of  our  great  cities.  Surely 
your  mission  will  prosper  there." 

So  it  came  about  that  Frere  Philip  La 
Peir  set  sail  within  the  week,  on  Lc  Wiu- 
rien  from  the  fair  port  of  Nantes,  for 
distant  Montreal,  the  stronghold  of  the 
Jesuits  in  the  new  world.  We  know 
but  little  of  the  voyage,  except  that  by 
a(dverse  winds  and  inclement  weather, 
Le  Vaurien  was  driven  from  her  course 
and  was  finally  beached  on  the  Massa- 
chusetts coast    far   from  her  destination. 

A  scouting  party  was  sent  out  to  de- 
termine their  whereabouts  and  to  bring 
back  water.  With  them  went  La  Peir 
who  doubtless  experienced  all  of  the  ex- 
hilaration of  his  fellows  like  Champlain 
and  La  Salle  in  greeting  a  new  continent. 

Now  at  this  time  a  great  tribal  war- 
fare was  raging  between  the  Abenakis 
of  the  north  and  their  hereditary  ene- 
mies, the  Narrangansetts  of  the  southern 
shores  of  New  England.  Then,  too,  the 
French  along  the  St.  Lawrence  paid 
handsome  bounties  for  scalps  of  the  un- 
godly English  settlers  who  were  begin- 
ning to  encroach  upon  what  the  French 
considered  the  exclusive  property  of  His 
Majesty.  Louis  Treize  of  France.  It 
was,  accordingly,  the  custom  of  war- 
parties  of  the  savage  Abenakis  to  start 
from  St.  Francois  and  swoop  down 
over  the  Mohegan  war-trails  into  south- 
ern New  England,  for  the  two-fold  pur- 
pose of  harassing  their  red   foes  and  of 


gathering  a  few  scalps  which  would 
bring  them  much  French  gold  on  their 
return. 

Such  a  party  as  this  fell  upon  the  luck- 
less band  from  Le  Vaurien.  Their 
scalps  were  added  to  the  already  large 
supply  that  hung  from  the  breech-clouts 
of  the  savages  and  told  them  too  well  of 
their  successful  onslaughts  against  the 
outlying  settlements  of  the  English.  To 
his  surprise.  La  Peir  was  left  unmolested 
and  was  even  welcomed  by  the  Indians. 
For  did  he  not  wear  the  same  black  habit 
of  the  good  Jesuit  fathers  who  minister- 
ed to  them  in  St.  Francis  and  who  were 
so  generous  in  their  rewards  for  the 
scalps    of    the    heretic    Inglis? 

But  he  quickly  learned  that  he  must 
go  with  them  on  their  trip  to  the  north- 
ward, virtually  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  By 
signs  and  broken  French,  he  learned  that 
it  was  nearly  time  for  their  annual  fall 
pow-wow  at  Lac  St.  Pierre,  far  beyond 
"waumbeket  mechna,"  the  mountain- 
land.  They  must  proceed  back  over 
the  death-dealing  trails  with  all  haste, 
as  even  now  the  storm  clouds  of  war 
with  the  hostile  Iroquois  over  the  beaver 
country    (Vermont)    were    gathering. 

To  La  Peir  it  was  all  a  horrible  dream. 
To  be  transported  from  a  world  of  lux- 
ury to  one  of  unbelievable  savagery! 
Surely,  the  likeness  of  Our  Savior  could 
never  be  found  in  a  land  [peopled  with 
these  fantastically  painted  barbarians. 
Much  better  it  would  have  been  Tor 
them  to  kill  him  with  the  rest  of  his  ill- 
fateid  companions  than  to  destroy  his 
hopes  so  rudely.  Still,  his  lot  with  the 
savages  would  be  better  than  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  English  colonists  of 
the  region.  They  were  sure  to  make 
any  hated  Frenchman  who  came  into 
their  clutches  pay  dearly  for  his  coun- 
trymen's  part    in    the   Indian   massacres. 

The  long  trij)  to  the  north  started  up 
the  valley  of  the  Merrimac.  Scouting 
parties  of  the  savages  joined  the  band  at 
intervals  until  finally  it  had  regained  its 
full  strength,  about  forty  braves.  Their 
tireless  pace  over  the  time-worn  trails 
soon  told  on  the  unaccustonled  muscles 
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of  the  Jesuit  wlio  became  exliausted, 
much  to  the  scorn  of  the  Inthans.  'I'o  let 
him  regain  liis  strength,  tlie  leader  of 
the  hand  called  a  halt  when  they  reached 
the  falls  of  the  Amoskeag.  This  was 
the  country  of   the   Penacooks,   Pequaw- 


kets.  and  I 'emigewassetts  who  all  for- 
sook their  fishing  grounds  upon  the  ar- 
rival of  this  war-hand  of  the  terrible  Al- 
gonquins  whose  ferocity  was  too-well 
known  as  the  scourge  of  their  peaceful 
peoples. 


(Part  TT) 


After  two  days  of  relaxation  heside 
the  murmuring  waters.  T.a  Peir  was 
greatly  refreshed  and  the  band  took  to 
the  trails  again.  After  a  day's  journey 
up  the  Merrimac.  they  came  upon  the 
peacefi^l  settlement  of  the  Penacooks. 
These  were  a  quiet  people,  remote  from 
the  war-paths  traversed  by  the  Iroquois 
and  the  coast  tribes  of  the  Ivennebeck. 
Vet  even  in  their  isolated  meadows  they 
were  not  safe  from  the  depredations  of 
the  Abenakis.  The  band  entered  the 
village  between  rows  of  teepees  where 
crouched  the  terrified  squaws.  Their 
leader  demanded  fifty  prime  beaver  skins 
and  a  hostage  to  carry  them,  else  the 
village  would  be  destroyed  by  his  aveng- 
ing brothers.  Such  was  the  , tribute 
exacted  from  the  weaker  tribes  who  paid 
it  without  question  to  avoid  annihilation. 

The  life  of  the  settlement  fascinated 
the  Jesuit  even  as  did  its  inhabitants.  A 
simple  folk,  these  Pennacooks ;  pagan, 
yet  spiritual.  But  his  model  was  not 
amongst  these. 

With  their  hostage  as  guide,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  a  camp  of  W'innipesaukees 
near  the  lake  region  and  gained  a  similar 
payment.  From  here  they  crossed  to  the 
Pemigiwasset  system  whirh  they  follow- 
ed to  the  Connecticut,  stopping  once  at 
a  settler's  cabin  to  make  an  unsuccessful 
attack  that  cost  them  three  of  their  num- 
ber. 

At  the  junction  of  the  Connecticut  and 
White  Rivers  they  took  to  war  canoes 
that  they  had  cached  on  their  trij)  to  the 
south,  and  started  up  the  great  Indian 
waterway. 

To  the  Jesuit  the  country  was  novel 
and  amazing.  As  they  j^-ogressed  he 
was  awed  by  the  beauty  of  the  hills  and 
the    majesty    of    the    mysterious    wilder- 


ness. These  pristine  surroundings  were 
so  different  from  age-old  France  and 
how  different  the  people.  This  great 
river  that  they  called  "Conn-net-tee- 
cook"  charmed  him.  How  clear  it  was! 
From  what  strange  wilderness  came  its 
headwaters  and  where  did  its  course 
take  it?  Doubtless  his  red  companions 
knew.  How  primordial  they  a])peared! 
Twenty  sinewy  backs  bending  in  unison, 
twenty  paddles  biting  dee])  into  the  blue 
water  and  flashing  in  the  sun  as  they 
came  up  in  j)erfect  cadence  for  the  next 
stroke  that  would  send  the  long  birch 
canoe  farther  up-stream.  He  was 
gradually  becoming  accustomed  to  the 
manners  of  his  savage  companions  and 
knew  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
them. 

On  the  second  day  of  travel,  the  war 
canoes  slacked  their  pace.  The  braves 
leaned  on  their  paddles  and  talked  in 
apprehensive  gutterals.  Scarcely  two 
miles  from  them,  where  the  river  widen- 
ed into  the  Great  Ox-bow  valley  was  a 
huge  encampment  of  Coosucks.  They 
had  long  endured  the  domination  of  the 
fierce  Abenakis  and  great  would  be  their 
delight  in  wreaking  vengeance  on  a  band 
hke  this.  Of  this  the  braves  in  the 
canoes  were  well  aware,  and  their  fear 
of  attack  and  destruction  was  by  no 
means  groundless.  For  did  not  the 
great  sachem,  Passaconaway,  who  ruled 
these  Coosucks.  have  power  to  destroy 
his  enemies  at  will?  He  it  was  who 
could  make  water  burn,  cause  trees  to 
dance  about,  produce  a  living  serpent 
from  the  cast  off  skin  of  an  adder,  and 
even  change  himself  into  fire  to  scourge 
his  foes.  The  order  was  given  to  head 
for  a  high  bluff  where  they  could  draw 
up  their  canoes  and  hide  until  nightfall. 
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But  they  were  too  late.  Swift  run- 
ners had  hrought  the  news  of  their  ap- 
proach to  the  village  and  the  amhush 
was  prepared.  Too  long  these  arrogant 
braves  from  St.  Francis  had  taken  toll 
of  their  young  men.  The  war  party 
must  be  wiped  out. 

As  the  Abenakis  paddled  into  the 
river-bend,  a  savage  war-whoop  broke 
the  silence,  and  two  hundred  Coosuck 
warriors  raced  along  the  bank  abreast 
of  the  canoes.  A  dozen  war  canoes 
shot  out  from  the  west  shore,  and  rushed 
toward  the  foe. 

To  stand  against  so  many  would  have 
been  folly,  so  the  Abenakis  paddled  des- 
perately in  retreat.  With  but  a  split- 
second  to  spare  they  beached  the  canoes 
on  the  cast  bank  and  fled  hastily  into  the 
woods.  Their  foes  were  on  their  heels 
instantly,  and  a  running  fig'ht  began. 
Here  in  the  forest  the  Abenakis  were 
more  at  home  than  the  river-dwellers. 
After  a  brisk  hour  of  skirmish  and  coun- 
terfire  the  pursuit  was  thrown  ofif,  and 
the  band  was  hopelessly  lost  in  a  region 
unknown  to  even  the  oldest  of  the  war- 
riors. The  river  route  must  be  tempor- 
arily abandoned  until  their  foes  became 
pacified,  so  they  plunged  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  fastnesses  of  the  "Waum- 
beket  Mechna"  or  White  Mountains. 

They  knew  vaguely  that  it  was  the 
hunting  ground  of  the  Nipmucs.  They 
had  heard  that  within  these  mountains 
were  evil  spirits  who  il:)rewed  terrible 
storms.  Here  had  been  the  beginning 
of  knowledge  for  the  redman.  The 
gleam  of  lightning,  flying  from  cliff  to 
clifif,  the  voice  of  the  thunder  speaking 
from  the  black  cloud,  the  dire  confusion 
of  the  desolating  mountain  avalanche  all 
told  of  the  presence  of  the  Great  Spirit. 
From  the  tempest  clouds  of  Agiochook 
had  been  sent  flame  that  shivered  the  tall 
pine  of  the  cold,  shadowy  valley  of  the 
Amonoosuc  and  gave  the  Indian  his  first 
fire. 

The  war-party  hastened  to  leave  this 
region  about  which  such  tales  were  told, 
and  struck  out  again  toward  the  north 
as  soon  as  they  had  shaken  ofif  their  foes. 


It  was  a  torturous  route  that  they  select- 
ed <  It  led  them  around  great  moun- 
tains and  through  gloomy  chasms  that 
might  well  have  been  the  dwelling  place 
of  evil  spirits.  At  night,  thoroughly 
exhausted,  they  camped  beside  a  small 
lake  and  slept  the  sleep  of  the  dead. 

La  Peir  was  up  early  the  next  morn- 
ing and  knelt  beside  the  lake  to  repeat 
his  matins.  He  crossed  himself  devout- 
ly and  prayed  for  guidance  and  success 
in  his  mission.  As  he  raised  his  eyes 
and  looked  across  the  azure  lake  on 
whose  surface  a  flock  of  herons  were 
preening,  he  saw  a  vision  that  held  him 
breathless  with  that  awe  inspired  only  by 
the  contemplation  of  something  sub- 
lime. A  cry  of  thanksgiving  and  ad- 
miration burst  from  him,  "Deo  grotias! 
Voila  la  response  a  mes  prieres." 

For  there,  rising  sheer  from  the  lake's 
surface  was  a  granite  cliff  that  towered 
far  into  the  heavens.  And  at  the  top, 
silhouetted  in  bold  relief,  as  though  chis- 
elled from  the  everlasting  rock  by  .  a 
divine  sculptor,  a  great  stone  face,  both 
human  and  godlike,  gazed  down  the 
great  valley  as  though  watching  over  the 
destinies  of  the  tribes  of  his  domain. 

Small  wonder  that  the  red-men  be- 
lieved the  Great  Spirit  was  in  thes^e 
mountains,  for  here  was  the  very  em- 
i)odiment  of  the  all-powerful  Manitou, 
and,  as  it  appeared  to  the  Jesuit,  the 
perfect  likeness  of  Our  Saviour.  Just- 
ly stern,  with  the  strength  of  the  hills,  it 
seemed  to  frown  on  the  advent  of  the 
white  man,  yet  it  was  kindly,  prophetic 
and  exalted.  Here  was  his  Grail,  the 
end  of  his  search.  It  seemed  almost 
sacrilege  for  mere  man  to  dare  reproduce 
such  majesty  and  divinity. 

He  set  his  canvas  against  a  tall  pine 
and  sketched  the  outline  of  the  profile. 
But  by  this  time  the  savages  had  broken 
camp  and  were  impatient  to  take  up  the 
homeward  journey  once  more.  Some  of 
them  came  to  the  edge  of  the  lake  to 
summon  the  Jesuit.  Curious,  they  look- 
ed at  his  work,  and  then  lifted  their  eyes 
to  see  for  the  first  time  the  great  stone 
face,  which  was  as  mysterious  and   in- 
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spiring  to  their  savage  hearts  and  behefs 
as  it  had  been  to  the  white  man  of  cHf- 
ferent  faith.  Wonderingly.  they  sum- 
moned their  fellows  and  gazed  with  fear 
and  adoration  at  what  they  believed  was 
the  great  Agiochook,  Manitou  of  the 
tribes.  Gone  was  the  thought  of  the 
journey,  the  fear  of  their  enemies,  and 
the  thought  of  war.  They  stood  in  mute 
worship  of   the  profile. 

La  Peir,  meanwhile,  was  swiftly  but 
painstakingly  reproducing  every  contour, 
every  shade,  and  every  emotion  on  the 
canvas  that  represented  his  life's  work. 
But,  at  length,  the  savages'  thoughts 
turned  again  to  the  journey.  They  told 
the  Jesuit  that  he  must  leave  his  work 
and  come  with  them  ere  any  of  the  hos- 
tile tribes  nearby  fell  upon  them.  Must 
he  then  leave  his  picture,  irretrievably  to 
lose  it,  to  please  the  Indians?  He  plead- 
ed, gesticulated  and  threatened — to  no 
avail.  Finally  he  resolved  to  play  on 
their  superstitions.  By  dint  of  a  frenz- 
ied oration  he  convinced  them  that  the 
Great  Spirit  himself  had  guided  them 
to  this  spot  in  order  that  they  might  take 
back  to  men  the  likeness  of  this  deity. 
Nothing  but  misfortune  could  come  of 
it  should  they  oppose  the  wishes  of  the 
one  who  had  protected  them  from  harm 
and  who  had  led  them  to  this  refuge. 
Impressed  by  his  vehement  speech  they 
agreed  to  stay  until  mid-day. 

All  through  the  crisp  autumn  morn- 
ing, surrounded  with  that  beauty  that  a 
forest  in  fall  alone  can  present,  the  artist 
worked  furiously  to  complete  his  mas- 
terpiece while  the  savages  watched  him 
with  wonder  and  curiosity.  By  noon  it 
was  complete,  and  they  tarried  no  long- 
er. With  one  last  reverential  glance  at 
the  profile,  La  Peir  joined  the  band  as 
they  swung  into  a  dog-trot  toward  the 
north. 

At  length  they  came  back  to  the  Con- 
necticut and  the  Abenakis  were  again  on 
familiar  ground.  For  this  was  the  main 
avenue  from  Canada  to  the  well  beaten 
war-trails  that  carried  death  and  destruc- 
tion to  the  frontier  settlements  of  lower 
New   Hampshire,   and   back   over   which 


flowed  a  horrible  traftic  of  loot,  scalps, 
and  prisoniers.  To  the  savages,  the 
maze  of  inimapped  trails  was  as  well 
known  as  the  streets  of  Paris  were  to 
La  Peir. 

Steady  travel  brought  them  to  the 
shores  of  Lake  Mem])hrcmagng,  where, 
from  a  friendly  tribe  of  Algonquins  they 
were  able  to  borrow  two  war  canoes. 
They  travelled  up  the  lake  to  Sher- 
brooke  on  Riviere  St.  Francois,  and  in  a 
week  entered  the  home  village  of  St. 
Francis  near  Lac  St.  Pierre. 

There  was  great  rejoicing  and  fes- 
tivity in  the  village  of  the  Abenakis  that 
night.  The  good  Jesuit  brothers  were 
amazed  to  see  one  of  their  order  return 
with  the  savages.  His  clothes  were 
torn,  his  face  was  scratched,  and  a 
monith's  growth  of  beard  covered  his 
face.  Great  indeed  was  their  astonish- 
ment at  the  marvelous  tale  that  he  told 
of  his  adventures.  Many  were  the 
compliments  on  his  success. 

He  was  surprised  at  the  size  of  the 
village.  It  was  the  central  Indian 
metropolis,  situated  midway  lietween 
Montreal  and  Quebec.  P)old  couriers 
dc  hois,  outlaws  from  the  King  no  less 
savage  than  their  red  brothers,  ])rought 
their  furs  here,  and  hardy  voyagcurs 
sought  the  village  for  its  pleasure.  It 
was  the  sanctuary  of  renegades  of  all 
colors  and  creeds.  Yet,  from  the  pole 
at  the  Jesuit  mission  floated  the  ficur  dc 
lis  of  France,  and  La  Peir  felt  he  was 
safe  at  last. 

But  his  business  was  in  .Montreal  now 
that  he  had  fulfilled  his  task  that  had 
taken  him  across  continents  and  wide 
oceans.  He  must  take  ship  at  once  to 
France,  and  deliver  the  ]>ortrait  to  the 
General.  So,  after  bidding  his  com- 
rades adieu,  with  two  Indian  guides  he 
set  out  u])  the  St.  Lawrence  toward  the 
old-time  Jesuit  and  Sulpitian  stronghold 
of  Montreal 

()i  La  Peir  we  know  nothing  beyond 
this.  A  party  of  Abenaki  scouts  later 
found  the  bodies  of  his  two  companions 
who    had    been    scalped    and    mutilated. 
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They  looked  but  once  and  murmured. 
"Iroquois."  But 'it  is  quite  well  estab- 
lished that  the  Iroquois  were  not  hos- 
tile to  the  Jesuit  freres.  Still,  Josselyn 
in  his  Voyages,  and  Vetromile  both 
record  that  the  Six  Nations  martyred 
many  evangelical  Jesuits  although  they 
harbored  the  Order  in  their  villages. 
The  unfortunate  'man  simply  dropped 
out  of  existence  somewhere  between  St. 
Francis  and  Montreal.  His  fate  is  a 
great  mystery,  as  is  the  fate  of  the  pic- 
ture. 

Charlevoix  in  L'Histoirc  dc  Noiivcau 


Fmnce,  make  mention  of  a  sacred  paint- 
ing that  was  worshipped  about  1700  in 
the  teepees  of  the  Hurons.  Of  its  na- 
ture no  white  man  knows,  but  it  was 
reputed  to  be  a  likeness  of  the  Great 
Manitou,  captured  in  a  raid  on  the  Iro- 
quois. 

Whether  the  portrait  exists  to-day  or 
in  fact  whether  it  ever  existed  is  largely 
conjectural.  But  up  to  the  time  of  des- 
truction of  St.  Francis  in  1765,  there 
were  old  Abenaki  braves  who  told  of 
the  great  God  of  the  Rocks  in  the  south- 
ern mountains. 


THE  DAWN  OF  AMERICAN  FREEDOM 

(December  24,  1774) 

By  Wilbur  D.  Spencer 

Few  of  New  Hampshire's  citizens  recall  tliat  this  year  is  the  150th  Anniversary 
of  the  Seizure  of  Fort  William  and  Mary  hy  New  Hampshire  patriots.  Their  action 
in  seizing  the  powder  and  ammunition  stored  at  that  point  gives  to  New  Hampshire 
the  honor  of  having  committed  the  first  overt  act  of  the  Revolution,  five  months  prior 
to  the  battle  of  Lexington.  It  is  well  for  us  to  remember  that  when  the  Massachusetts 
farmer  "fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world'"  he  used  powder  captured  by  New  Hamp- 
shire patriots.  This  anniversary  calls  forth  the  following  poem  bj^  Wilbur  D.  Spencer 
of  Augusta,  Maine. 

Ere  the  farmers  fought  at  Concord, 

On  that  world-wide  field  of  fame. 
Ere  the  call  for  independence 

Made  America  a  name. 
There  were  patriots  in  New  Hampshire 

And  in  Maine,  who  had  the  will 
And  the  foresight  that  provided 

Powder  burned  at  Bunker  Hill. 


Men  of  Berwick,  men  of  Durham, 

In  those  days  of  long  ago. 
Drifted  down  the  tide  at  midnight 

On  a  river  gundalow. 
Past  the  ancient  port  of  Portsmouth 

With  its  harbor  lights  aglow, 
Past  the  guns  of  Fort  McClary 

And  its  sentinels  below; 
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Stormed  the  fort  across  the  harhor, 

Hauled  the  flag  and  spiked  the  guns^ 

Dogs  of  war  might  I)ark    for  luigland,, 

But  no  more  should  harm  her  sons; 
Took   the   arms   and    ammunition — 

Arms,  that  borne  on  every  field 

Of  the  later  Revolution, 

Made  opponents  die  or  yield. 

These  were  men   whom  some  called  traitors, 

In  the  davs  of  doubt  and  fear. 
And  upon  the  rolls  of  honor 

Names  of  few  may  now  appear. 
Some  were  with  Paul  Jones  in  action 

On  the  distant   Irish   sea; 
Some  were  in  the  ranks  at  Monmouth 

And  at  Yorktown,  under  Lee. 

Men  of  eloquence  and  courage, 

Guards  and  friends  of  Washington, 
Who  could   rally  the   despondent 

Till  the  weary  war  was  won. 
Some  were  lost  in  flush  of  battle, 

Others  died  in  prison  ships. 
But  their  words  and  deeds  awakened 

Valiant  hearts   and  loyal   lips. 

Men  they  were  whose  aims  were  peaceful, 

Men  who  knew  and  dreaded  war, 
But  the  services  they  rendered 

In  a  cause  worth  fighting  for. 
Taught  the  world  a  thrilling  lesson 

That  the    ancients   had    not   known: 
That  in  every  plea  for  justice 

One  may  win  and  stand  alone. 

Men  of   Portsmouth,   men  of  Berwick, 

Men  of  Durham  and  unnamed ! 
They  have  gone,  and   their  achievements 

Never   yet  have   been   acclaimed ; 
Many  of  their  resting  places 

Are  unmarked,  but  their  ideal 
Of  a  universal  freedom 

Makes  a  monument  more  real. 


THE  EDITOR  STOPS  TO  TALK 


THE  great  fad  and  fancy  of  the 
day  is  to  point  out  various  price- 
less resources  in  our  fair  state 
which  are  not  being  utilized.  One 
man  tells  us  of  the  vast  quantities  of 
water  which  are  flowing  over  our 
mountain  waterfalls  without  turning 
the  wheels  of  industry.  Another  man 
pictures  to  us  vast  areas  of  waste 
land  which  should  be  covered  with 
stately  forests.  Still  a  third  points 
out  the  abandoned  farms  where  the 
familiar  low  of  the  cattle,  and  the 
cluck  of  the  hen  are  heard  no  more. 

We  have  in  mind  a  neglected  re- 
source of  New  Hampshire  which  has 
been  forgotten  by  most  of  the  reju- 
venators  but  which  in  its  practical 
and  poetical  possibility  far  exceeds 
the  rest.  Dotting  the  hillsides  of  our 
rural  townships  are  hundreds  of  old 
cellars.  Half  concealed  by  the  bushes 
and  shrubbery  which  have  grown  up 
within  them,  they  remain  as  a  con- 
stant reminder  of  the  homesteads  that 
are  no  more.  They  also  remain  a 
perpetual  reminder  of  the  home  life 
that  is  no  more.  In  olden  times  the 
fathers  never  thought  of  erecting  a 
home  without  a  cellar  under  it.  When 
the  cold  winds  of  autumn  came  every 
cellar  was  a  repository  for  bins  of  po- 
tatoes, shelves  of  canned  berries,  bar- 
rels of  salt  pork,  and  numerous  other 
products  of  harvest  time  on  the  farm. 
Many  a  long  winter  evening  was  en- 
livened by  a  journey  to  the  cellar  for 
a  pitcher  of  cider  and  a  plate  of  ap- 
ples. In  .other  words  the  cellar  was 
the  sacred  treasure  chest  which  kept 
the  family  together  and  made  the  farm 
house  the  center  of  many  joyful  gath- 
erings of  country  boys   and  girls. 

It  is  indicative  of  the  spirit  of  our 
later  generation  that  the  cellar  is  no 
more.  The  father  of  a  household  now 
sends  to  Sears  and  Roebuck  for  a  por- 
table house,  sets  it  up  on  the  nearest 
convenient  vacant  lot  and  buildis  a 
cobble  stone  veranda.       Each  day  the 


housewife  darts  around  the  corner  to 
the  Italian  delicatessen  store  and  re- 
turns with  a  can  of  shrimps  and  a 
dozen  rolls.  At  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening  the  telephone  begins  to  ring 
and  one  by  one  the  daughters  of  the 
family  are  "dated  up"  for  the  movies 
or  the  carbaret  and  the  place  thereof 
knows  them  no  more.  Such  is  life 
without  a  cellar. 

Rut  we  are  of  an  optimistic  trend  of 
mind.  Since  the  passage  of  the  Vol- 
stead Act  we  note  a  revival  of  interest 
in  the  good  old  New  England  institu- 
tion of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 
People  who  never  had  cellars  before 
or  who  have  previously  contented 
themselves  with  a  degenerate  form  of 
cellar  known  as  "basement"  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  the  necessity  of 
remedying  the  lack.  Indeed  interest 
has  become  so  intense  throughout  the 
state  that  investigations  have  been 
conducted  on  the  part  of  public  ofifi- 
cials  with  the  thought  of  familiariz- 
ing themselves  with  the  exact  struc- 
ture and  content  of  the  few  remain- 
ing specimens  we  have.  While  Pres- 
ident Hetzel,  Major  Knox,  Captain 
Winant,  and  other  members  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Survey  have  been  in- 
vestigating the  water  power  possibili- 
ties of  the  state,  various  gentlemen 
under  the  leadership  of  Federal  Offi- 
cer Lewis  and  State  Prohibition  Offi- 
cer Craig  have  been  quietly  "looking 
into"  the  cellars  of  many  of  our  rural 
farms.  As  yet  these  gentlemen  have 
made  no  formal  report  but  when  they 
do  so  we  predict  that  many  an  envi- 
ous householder  will  wish  that  he 
possessed  a  cellar. 

Travellers  journey  to  far  away  Italy 
to  gaze  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
Coliseum  but  every  stone  in  that 
noble  edifice  was  placed  there  by  the 
hands  of  slaves  under  the  master's 
whip.  Far  more  noble  are  the  de- 
serted cellars  of  our  New  Hampshire 
hillsides,  excavated  by  free  men  who 
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toiled  to  establish  a  home  in   the  wil-  rative    of    the    "house   builded    on    the 

derness,  and  may  the  time  soon  come  rock"  as  differentiated  from  the  house 

when   the  cellar  will   once   more  func-  upon    the    sands    is    that    the    former 

t;on    in    New    Hampshire    homesteads.  could     not    possibly     have     had    what 

Our   only   objection   to    the   biblical   nar-  every   home  requires — a  cellar. 


CALLING  THE  ROLL 

Clark  B.  Cochran 

At  eii^hty-three  I  call  the  re;!)  : 
Adown   wierd   winds  they  answer   me: 
Not  face  to  face,  but  soul  to  soul, 
A  bondsman  calling  to  the  free. 
And  while  1  dream  the  hours  away 
My  feet  mid  other  scenes  are  led: 
O  visions  of  another  day  ! 
O  phantom  faces  of  the  dead. 

Old  friends,  dear  friends,  divided  far, 
Come  sailing  o'er  the  summer  seas; 
Their  spectral  ships  lie  at  the  bar 
With  white  wings  folded  in  the  breeze. 
And  I  will  walk  the  sun-clad  hills. 
Bright  vision  of  my  dreams,  with  thee, 
And  silver  music  of  the  rills 
And  love  and  romance  walk  with  me. 

Once  more  I  hear  my  father  call 
The  harvesters  afield  at  morn. 
And  walk  with  him,  the  loved  of  all. 
Amidst  the  clover  and  the  corn  : 
And  one  ....  a  form  of  airy  grace, 
A  vision  of  the  dawn,  she  comes ; 
Night  flies  before  her  radiant  face 
Like  silence  from  the  stirring  drums. 

So  let  the  swift  winged  seasons  flly 

If  they  but  make  our  trust  secure, 

Our  longing  aspirations  high. 

Our  words  more  wise,  our  thoughts  more  pure. 

Then  what  comes,  let  come.     He  is  just 

Who  counts  our  failures  and  our  scars. 

With  feet  upon  the  hungry  dust 

W'e  still  can  see  the  steadfast  stars. 


CURRENT  OPINION  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Clippings  From  the  State  Press 


The  Veto 

The  president  vetoed  the  Bursum 
bill.  We  think  it  a  grave  mistake. 
Its  every  provision  is  just  and  right; 
it  w^ill  go  into  the  pension  hill  of  the 
congress  to  he  elected  next  Novem- 
ber, no  matter  what  party  carries  it. 
Bursum  can  afford  to  wait.  The  veto 
is  justifiable  only  fur  very  grave 
reasons ;  none  now  exist.  Most  ve- 
toes have  been  mistakes.  We  recall 
but  one  that  ever  had  our  hearty 
approval:  Grant's  veto  of  the  infla- 
tioti  bill.  It  saved  our  country  from 
doing  what  Germany  has  done.  "Big 
Business"  has  done  it ;  speaking 
through  the  metropolitan  press ;  just 
as  it  induced  Cleveland  to  disapprove 
belligerent  rights  to  Cul)a,  when  the 
measure  had  all  but  14  votes  in  the 
house  and  six  in  the  senate.  It  was 
all  that  Cuba  asked ;  with  it  she 
would  have  won,  unaided.  Every 
veto  furnishes  food  for  the  radical 
cry  that  "Wall  Street  is  running  the 
coimtry."  If  we  are  to  win  this  elec- 
tion we  must  disabuse  the  country 
of  this  idea.  The  jjresident  is  in  dan- 
ger of  defeating  himself  and  his  party. 
— Granite    State    Free    Press 


President  Coolidge  was  emphatically 
right  in  his  first  veto,  that  of  the  Bursum 
bill  in  increase  of  pensions,  a  most  im- 
warrantable  attempt  to  raid  the  national 
treasury  at  a  time  wiien  the  paramount 
need  is  for  retrenchment.  The  bill,  once 
wisely  vetoed  by  the  late  President 
Harding,  would  entail  enormous  costs 
and  has  not  the  slightest  basis  in  equity. 
In  his  message  of  veto  the  President  says 
in  part:  "I  am  fur  economy.  I  am  against 
every  unnecessary  payment  of  the  money 
of  the  taxpayers.  The  desire  to  do  justice 
to  pensioners,  however  great  their  merit, 
must  be  attended  by  some  solicitude  to  do 
justice  to  taxpayers."  In  the  foregoing 
statements    the    President    has    struck    a 


responsive  chord.  It  is  to  he  hoped  that 
other  vetoes,  in  which  he  will  not  lack 
supjiurt,  will  fc^llow.  Congress  would 
do  well  to  pay  some  regard  to  the  desires 
of  the  general   public. 

— Exeter   Nezvs-Lctter 


It  was  well  enough  for  the  rich  and 
powerful  ex-Governor  Spaulding  to  ap- 
peal to  our  senators  to  support  President 
Coolidge  as  "one  of  the  few  sane  men 
in  Washington,"  but  the  Senators  and 
particularly  the  Representatives  have 
better  understood  the  human  side  of  the 
question  It  is  true,  also  that  many  of 
these  men  in  Congress  voted  for  the  bill 
well  knowing  that  they  incurred  the  hos- 
tility of  very  powerful  interests  and  that 
so  far  from  gaining  political  support, 
they  were  taking  their  political  lives 
in  their  hands.  Gibson  of  Vermont,  for 
instance,  will  be  deprived  of  the  privilege 
of  making  the  keynote  speech  in  liiis 
home  state  as  the  price  for  sticking  to 
a  course  which  seemed  to  him  just. 
President  Coolidge,  in  his  determined 
opposition  to  the  bill  was  dou])tless  act- 
uated by  pure  motives  but  has  stood  with 
those  financial  interests  which  have  been 
and  still  are  the  backbone  of  the  party, 
and  whose  financial  backing  is.  so  far 
as  present  indications  go,  the  sole  hope 
of    Republican    victory    next    November. 

— Argus  &  Spectator 


President  Coolidge  has  vetoed  the 
Bonus  ])i]l  declaring  it  an  unneeded 
and  unjust  plan.  If  he  does  not 
think  a  thing  is  right  Cal  will  not 
stand  for  it.  That  is  plain.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  if  the  country  as  a 
whole  will  approve  or  disapprove. 

— Laeunia  Neics  &  Critic 


Were  the  Churches  Right? 

Whatever  you  may  think  of  the  wis- 
dom  of  the  action  of  chiu'ches  in  de- 
claring  they    will    not     give    support     to 
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another  war  it  is  very  significant  that 
two  powerful  church  organizations 
have  taken  that  action  this  month, 
and  it  is  being  considered  by  a  third. 

At  Springfield  the  general  conference 
of  Methodist  churches  declared  against 
war,  and  at  Durham  the  New  Hamj)- 
shire  Congregational  churches  took 
similar  action.  Now  the  Unitarian 
churches  are  contemplating  a  resolution 
to  the  same  efifect. 

Naturally  there  have  been  protests 
from  patriotic  organizations,  who  pro- 
fess to  see  danger  in  any  threat  to 
withhold  support  from  the  government 
in  a  time  of  crisis 

We  don't  believe  the  danger  is  there. 
If  this  country  is  ever  attacked  or  in- 
vaded or  its  rights  jeopardized  in  such 
a  way  that  war  is  inevitable  there  will 
be  no  lack  of  support. 

In  the  light  of  history  there  have 
been  mighty  few  wars  which  can  be 
classed  as  unavoidable.  Aside  from  the 
enormous  economic  and  human  wastage 
it  takes  more  than  one  generation  to 
recover  from  the  mental  effects  of  a  war. 

If  the  human  race,  or  that  part  which 
professes  Christianity,  has  the  right 
leadership  there  will  never  be  another 
war  between  christian  nations.  Mr.  Bok 
isn't  big  enough  to  be  a  world  leader. 
Mr.  Wilson  wasn't. 

Who  is?  The  christian  churches  of- 
fer the  best  hope. 

— Milford  Cabinet 


We  know  of  nothing  else  which 
we  think  quite  so  sure  to  bring  war 
as  the  insistence  by  silly  but  good 
women  in  two  or  three  religious  de- 
nominations, that  war  is  sin,  and 
that  churches  should  withhold  sup- 
port to  government  in  war  time.  Let 
that  doctrine  possess  American  churches, 
and  war  is  sure  to  come.  We  had  our 
civil  war  because  the  South  believed  the 
North  x^Kudd  not  fight.  Franklin  I'ierce 
told  Jefferson  Davis  practically  that  if 
war  came  it  would  be  in  northern  streets. 
We  had  our  war  with  Germany  because 


Wilson  and  Bryan  practically  had 
declared  there  wasn't  going  to  be  any 
war  so  long  as  they  held  the  reins. 
Jesus  never  said  war  was  wrong;  he 
told  a  Roman  soldier  what  his  duty  was. 
When  he  sent  his  ajjostles  out  into  re- 
gions infested  by  bandits  he  bade  them 
take  swords.  There  needs  to  be  common 
sense  in  regilion ;  there  is  no  common 
sense  in  what  a  lot  of  excellent  women 
are  doing. 

— Granite  State   I'ree  Press 


K.  K.  K. 

It  is  rumored  that  representatives 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  ha\e  l)een  in 
town  recently  making  an  effort  to 
enlist  members  in  that  organization. 
While  we  do  not  pretend  to  thorough- 
ly understand  all  their  ideas,  we  can- 
not believe  that  any  organization 
working  in  secret  and  with  faces 
covered,  is  a  credit  to  any  com- 
munity, nor  do  we  believe  in  assailing 
another  man's  religion.  This  may 
not  be  a  model  town  in  every  respect 
but  we  can  hardly  believe  that  the 
K.  K.  K.  is  needed. 

— Peterborouyli  Transcript 


Look  Out  for  the  Winkers 

Wink  your  eyes  if  you  would  save 
your  eyesight,  says  a  New  Jersey  scien- 
tist. But  what  i)rofiteth  it  a  man  if 
he  save  his  eyesight  and  lose  his  life 
or  get  a  mauling  within  an  inch  of  it? 
Winking  is  not  as  safe  as  it  sounds 
on  the  lips  of  science.  In  these  days 
of  the  athletic  girl  and  (|uick-handcd 
escorts,  it  is  indulged  in  at  the  risk 
of  injury — which  may  be  fatal  to  body 
and  limb.  With  mashers  in  liigh  dis- 
favor, how  is  a  lassie  or  her  lad  to 
know  that  the  winker  is  merely  try- 
ing to  save  his  eyesight  ?  1  f  one  feels 
inclined  to  wink  to  save  his  eyesight, 
he  would  do  well  to  wait  till  the  space 
in   front  is  vacant. 

— Clarenionl  .Advocate 
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Walter 

WALTER  SARGENT 
Walter  Sargent,  one  of  the  most  highly 
respected  residents  of  Warner  for  more 
than  half  a  centur}^  and  the  oldest  citizen 
of  the  town,  died  at  his  home,  Elm  Farm, 
on    Tory    Hill,    May    5th. 

Mr.  Sargent  was  born  in  Warner,  Decem- 
ber 25,  1837,  receiving  his  education  in  the 
district  school  and  Salisbury,  Hopkinton, 
Franklin  and  Contoocook  academies.  He 
taught  school  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
also  learned  the  carpenter's  trade  at  which 
he  worked  occasionally.  For  several  years 
he  engaged  in  sheep  and  cattle  raising  quite 
extensively. 

He  served  his  town  as  selectman,  mem- 
ber of   the   school   board   and  tax   collector. 


Sargent 

was  secretary  to  the  Kearsarge  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  Association  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  was  a  member  of  Warner 
Grange  almost  from  its  organization,  sec- 
retary of  the  Merrimack  County  Council,, 
and  one  of  the  organizers  and  first  secre- 
tary of  the  Merrimack  County  Pomona 
Grange. 

In  his  later  years  he  devoted  much  time 
to  the  study  of  family  records  and  wrote  a 
large  part  of  the  "Sargent  Record"  pub- 
lished by  E.  E.  Sargent  of  Vermont,  the 
Sargent  family  record.  He  was  a  great 
reader  and  much  interested  in  antiques, 
having  a  fine  collection  of  old  china  and 
glass. 


ALBERT  C.  MOORE 
Albert    C.    Moore,    for    many    years    iden- 
tified with  the  business  and  fraternal   life  of 
Laconia,   died  on   May    15th   at   the    Laconia 
hospital. 

Mr.  Moore  was  born  in  Boston,  Septem- 
ber 8,  1858,  and  educated  in  the  Boston 
schools  and  Abbott  Academy,  Farmington, 
Maine.  He  was  an  expert  accountant  and 
bookkeeper,  being  for  many  years  in  charge 
of  the  office  at  the  Cole  Manufacturing 
Company,  and  later  in  charge  of  the  office 
of    the    Crane    Manufacturin^g    Company. 


Upon  the  organization  of  the  Laconia 
Building  and  Loan  Association  in  1888,  he 
was  made  secretary  of  the  association,  a 
position  he  had  held  ever  since.  It  was  due 
to  his  work  that  the  association  has  grown 
to  its  present  important  place  in  the  business 
life  of  Laconia.  He  was  very  prominent 
in  city  affairs,  having  held  many  offices  of 
importance.  He  was  a  member  of  the  ma- 
sonic bodies  of  Laconia  and  of  the  Knights 
of  Pythias,  being  the  first  chancellor  com- 
mander  of    that    organization. 

Mr.    Moore    was    an    accomplished    elocu- 
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tionist    and    took    a      great    interest    in    thea- 
trical   affairs. 


DR.  CHARLES  H.  CLARK 
Dr.    Charles    H.    Clark,    a    nieni!)er    of    the 
Phillips-Exeter    faculty    since    1900,    died    at 
his  residence  at   Dunbar  on   May   20th. 

Dr.  Clark  had  been  ill  for  a  long  period, 
ill  health  causing  him  to  give  up  his  duties 
as  instructor  in  Latin  last  year.  He  was  in 
his  71st  year,  l)eing  born  in  Bangor,  Me., 
March  14,  1854,  and  was  graduated  from 
Bowdoin  with  the  class  of  76.  He  had 
taught  in  Rockland,  Auburn  and  the  Bath 
High  Schools,  also  in  the  Punchard  High 
School    at    Andover,    Mass. 

He  was  principal  of  Sanborn  seminary 
of  Kingston  for  several  years  and  then  con- 
ducted a  school  at  Waban,  Mass.,  from 
there  coming  to  Exeter.  He  was  granted 
a  doctor's  rlegree  from  the  University  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  an  A.  M.  from  Bow- 
doin. In  1896  he  published  a  work  on  prac- 
tical   methods    in    microscopy. 


eryille,  Swampscott,  Marblehcad  and 
Wakefield,  Mass.  He  entered  on  his  pas- 
torate  at    Franklin   in    1921. 


•     REV.    FREDERIC    S.    BOODY 
Rev.  Frederic  S.  Boody,  pastor  of  the  Bap- 
tist   church    at    Franklin,    passed    awav    May 
12th. 

Mr.  Boody  was  born  at  Newmarket,  July 
12,  1871.  His  early  home  was  in  Soutli 
Berwick,  Me.  He  was  graduated  from 
Berwick  Academy  in  the  class  of  1889  and 
after  graduation  entered  newspaper  work 
in  the  employ  of  the  Dover  Daily  Repub- 
lican and  Weekly  Enquirer,  and  later  was 
with   the   Golden    Rule  in   Boston. 

Deciding  to  devote  his  life  to  the  ministry, 
Mr.  Boody  entered  Newton  Theological  In- 
stitution, graduating  in  1899.  His  first  pas- 
torate was  at  Agawam,  Mass.,  since  which 
time   he   has   served   churches   in    East    Som- 


LL'ELLA  A.  DICKERMAX 
Miss  Luella  Ann  Dickerman  died  at  her 
home  in  Concord  on  May  15th.  She  was 
known  throughout  the  state  as  a  public 
school  teacher  of  exceptional  attainments. 
P<orn  in  Concord,  Septeml)er  6,  1869,  she 
had  lived  most  of  her  life  in  her  native  city 
and  was  constantly  active  in  matters  per- 
taining to  civic  progress.  She  was  for  17 
years  principal  of  the  Parker  school  and 
was  the  first  principal  of  Concord  Junior 
High  School,  the  second  high  scliool  of 
junior  grade  in  the  United  States.  Miss 
Dickerman  received  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts  from  Bates  College  and  was  offered 
l)ut  declined  the  office  of  dean  of  women 
in  tiiat  institution  It  was  she  wlio  intro- 
duced pageantr}-  in  the  schools  of  Concord 
and  was  herself  the  author  of  several  his- 
torical dramas  intended  for  this  furm  of 
production. 


EDWARD  L.  KIMBALL 
The  death  of  Edward  L.  Kimball  occur- 
red on  May  12th  at  his  home  in  Rochester. 
Mr.  Kimball  was  born  in  Farmington,  84 
years  ago.  but  for  the  past  fifty  years  he 
had  lived  in  Rochester.  He  was  a  shoe 
cutter  l)y  trade  and  for  years  was  employed 
at  the  Wallace  Shoe  Factory. 

Mr.  Kimball  Was  officer  of  the  day  of 
Sampson  post,  G.  A.  R.,  having  served  four 
years  in  the  Civil  War  and  participating  in 
many  engagements.  For  thirty  years  he  was 
marshal  in  Rochester  on  Memorial  Day  and 
also  served  as  grand  marshal  at  Roches- 
ter's 2U0th  anniversary   in   June,    1922. 
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THE  MONTH  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Democratic  Convention 

JUNE  in  New  Hampshire  ended  with 
a  large  part  of  the  popuhtion  in  front 
of   a   radio  set,  hearing  the   proceedings 
in  the  Democratic  national  convention  in 
New  York   City.     For  the  first  time  in 
more  than  70  years  the  name  of  a  New 
Hampshire     man,     Governor     Fred     H. 
Brown,    was    formally    presented    for    a 
presidential    nomination,    and    the    state 
was    advertised    further    when    a    native 
of  New  Hampshire,  Edith  Bennett,  sang 
"The     Star     Spangled    Banner"    at    the 
opening   of   one   of    the   sessions   of   the 
convention.     Not  entirely   for  these  rea- 
sons, the   New  York  convention  attract- 
ed much  more  attention  in  New  Hamp- 
shire  than    did    the    Republican   national 
convention    in    Cleveland,    Ohio,    another 
event  of  the  month  of  June ;  but  Repub- 
licans in  general  did  not  think  this  was  at 
all  a  detriment  to  their  chances  of   suc- 
cess in  the  state  in  November. 

Republican  Women 

While  the  Democratic  clans  were 
gathering  in  New  York  the  Republican 
women  of  New  Hampshire  were  hold- 
ing "Plattsburg"  camps  for  political  in- 
struction at  Concord  and  Bethlehem, 
which  were  largely  attended  and  enlisted 
the  services  of  men  and  women  speakers 
of  national  fame.  Two  interesting  dec- 
larations made  at  these  meetings  were 
those  of  U.  S.  Senator  George  H. 
Moses  that  the  help  of  women  experts 


in  house-cleaning  would  be  welcome  in 
the  Republican  party,  where  such  a  pro- 
cess was  necessary;  and  that  of  Captain 
John  G.  Winant  that  in  this  campaign 
parties  and  candidates  must  declare 
themselves  on  issues  without  evasion  if 
they  are  to  have  the  confidence  and  sup- 
port of  the  people. 

Old  Home  Week  Association 

The  26th  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Old  Home  Week  Associa- 
tion, held  during  the  month,  re-elected 
Hon.  Henry  H.  Metcalf  as  president,  and 
Hon.  Andrew  L.  Felker  as  secretary  and 
made  plans  for  keeping  the  number  of 
town  and  city  celebrations  up  to  the  usual 
good  total  this  year.  Of  especial  inter- 
est will  be  New  Castle's  observance  of 
the  150th  anniversary  of  the  capture  of 
Fort  William  and  Mary. 

Taxes  Again 

The   most    important    decision   of    the 
year  by  the  supreme  court  was  rendered 
at  its  special  session  the  last  week  in  June 
and   declared   unconstitutional   the    grad- 
uated tax  on  inheritances  as  levied  by  the 
legislatures  of  1919  and  192.^.     The  tax 
at  a  uniform  rate  upon  all  collateral  in- 
heritances, as  written  into  the  statutes  in 
1915,  was  sustained.     Whether  the  state 
must',  should  or  will  return  the  amounts 
paid  into   its  treasury  under   the  invalid 
statutes    remains   to   be   seen.        .\t   any 
rate  a  problem  in  state  finance  is  present- 
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ed  which  seems  to  the  advocates  of  an- 
other constitutional  convention  to  make 
almost  necessary  the  submission  to.  and 
adoption  by,  the  people  of  an  amend- 
ment which  shall  "settle  right"  the  ques- 
tion of  taxation  in  New  Hampshire. 

Tlie  most  extensive  re-organization  of 
the  state's  judiciary  in  many  years  was 
practically  completed,  unless  death  fur- 
ther intervenes,  by  the  governor  and 
council  during  the  month  of  July,  al- 
though the  latest  changes  do  not  take  ef- 
fect until  September  3,  when  Chief  Jus- 
tice Frank  N.  Parsons  of  Franklin 
reaches  the  age  of  70  years  and  by  con- 
stitutional requirement,  though  in  the 
fullness  of  his  mental  powers,  retires 
from  the  bench.  It  was  fitting  that  the 
last  opinion  to  be  written  by  him  should 
.be  the  exhaustive  and  important  dis- 
cussion of  the  inheritance  tax  laws. 
Judge  Parsons  is  a  native  of  Dover  and 
a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  in  the  class  of 
1874. 

From  Sept.  3,  1924,  to  Jan.  26,  1925, 
John  E.  Young  of  Exeter,  if  the  wish  of 
his  friends  is  granted  and  his  present 
good  health  continues  unimpaired,  will 
be  the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court, 
by  nomination  of  Governor  Brown  and 
unanimous  confirmation  by  the  execu- 
tive council.  He,  also,  is  a  Dartmouth 
man,  of  the  class  of  1878.  in  which  a 
fellow  member  is  ex-Governor  Albert  O. 
Brown  of  Manchester.  Another  Dart- 
mouth man,  Judge  John  Eliot  Allen  '94. 
of  Keene,  son  of  the  late  Judge  W.  H. 
H.  Allen  of  Claremont,  gets  promotion 
from  the  superior  to  the  supreme  bench  ; 
while  another  jurist  by  inheritance, 
Robert  Doe  of  Dover,  son  of  the  late 
Chief  Justice  Charles  Doe  of  Rollins- 
ford,  goes  upon  the  superior  bench  in 
Judge  Allen's  place. 

Schools  Close 

The  close  of  the  study  year  in  colleges, 
academies,  public  and'  private  schools 
was  as  usual  an  occasion  of  great  inter- 
est. As  a  general  thing  the  graduating 
classes  were  as  large  as,  or  larger  than, 
ever    before,    and    a    principal    topic    of 


discussion  in  many  instances  was  the 
ways  and  means  for  providing  for  future 
growth  of  the  various  educational  insti- 
tutions. New  Hampshire  is  emphatically 
a  "higher  education"  state. 

The  close  of  the  school  year  in  Con- 
cord was  observed  for  the  first  time  by 
a  parade  through  the  principal  streets  of 
the  entire  educational  brigade  of  the  city, 
superintendents,  teachers,  pupils  and 
janitors,  with  two  bands  and  a  drum 
corps,  decorated  floats,  etc.  The  parade 
which  was  an  inspiring  sight,  was  re- 
viewed from  the  Eagle  hotel  balcony  by 
state  and  local  educational  authorities. 

Another  good  deed  of  the  month  in 
the  Capital  City  was  the  formal  dedica- 
tion of  the  American  Legion's  Memorial 
Grove  on  the  Daniel  Webster  Highway. 

New  Hospital 

In  the  same  commendable  category 
should  be  mentioned  the  formal  dedica- 
tion, on  the  last  day  of  the  month,  of  the 
maternity  ward  and  orthopedic  depart- 
ment which  have  been  added  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $100,000  to  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Memorial  Hospital  for  Women 
and  Children  irt  Concord,  the  money 
having  l)een  raised  by  public  subscrip- 
tion largely  through  the  efiforts  of  the 
Hospital  Associates,  a  not  large  group  of 
women  who  have  given  this  very  useful 
institution  devoted  support  from  its  be- 
ginning. 

This  month  also  witnessed  the  con- 
clusion of  the  campaign  which  succeeded 
in  raising  more  than  $100,000  by  popular 
subscription  for  replacing  the  buildings 
destroyed  by  fire  at  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Orphans'  Home,  Webster  Place, 
Franklin. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years  the 
more  than  a  century  old  New  Hamp- 
shire Medical  Society  held  its  annual 
meeting  in  a  city  other  than  Concord, 
the  new  million-dollar  hotel.  The  Car- 
penter, Whose  d^idication  was  another 
event  of  the  month,  drawing  the  M.  D.'s, 
to  Manchester,  where  the  president  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  was 
their  guest  of  honor. — H.  C.  P. 


New  Hampshire  Boys'  and  Girls'   Club  champions  taken  at  Eastern  States  Exposition, 
1923,  with   Governor   Fred   H.   Brown  and   staff. 

A  TYPE  WORK  FOR  RURAL  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 


By   Clarence   Wadleigh,    State   Club   Leader. 


"W 


HAT  a  fine  looking  lot  of  po- 
tatoes !  Did  any  of  those 
come  from  Aroostook?  And 
look  at  that  sewing  work!  Where  do 
these  women  live  who  make  such  pretty 
and  appropriate  clothes  for  their  daugh- 
ters?" 

"Why  this  is  not  an  exhibit  of  older 
people's  work   but  of    Boys  and   Girls." 
"Oh!  you  mean  this  is  work  done  by 
the  children  in  school?" 

"No,  it  is  an  exhibit  of  work  done  by 
children  in  their  club  projects,  done  at 
home,  outside  of  school,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Extension  Service  of  the 
University  at  Durham." 

"Oh  yes,  I  have  heard  and  read  of 
this  work  but  have  never  seen  one  of 
these  club  exhibits  before.  Won't  you 
tell  me  just  what  the  work  is?" 

"It  is  a  type  of  extension  work  which 
teaches  boys  and  girls  the  best  farm  and 
home  methods;  gives  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  of  some  service  by  demon- 
strating these   methods  to   others;   helps 


fit  them  for  community  activities  and 
leadership  and  gives  them  social  and 
recreational  advantages.  It  is  conducted 
through  the  co-operative  efforts  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture,' The  University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  the  various  County  Farm  Bu- 
reaus." 

Conversations  like  the  above  can  be 
heard  every  day  at  any  of  the  annual 
county  or  state  exhibits  of  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Club  Work  held  in  conjunction 
with  other  Exhibits  and  Fairs  each  fall. 
Yet  this  work  has  been  conducted  for 
ten  years  in  New  Hampshire  and  during 
that  time  some  work  has  been  done  in 
90%  of  all  the  towns  in  the  state. 

If  many  people  in  the  state  do  not 
know  just  what  this  work  is,  it  must  be 
quite  worth  while  to  answer  some  of  the 
other  questions  which  are  frequently 
asked  about  it. 

How  did  the  work  originate  in  the 
United  States  and  who  started  it  in  New 
Hampshire  ? 
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Stanley    Burleigh,    Club    member    of 
Sanlrornton   with    two   of   his   prize   pigs. 

It  was  in  1903  that  the  late  Dr.  Sea- 
man Knapp,  at  that  time  connected  with 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  was  sent  to  the  southern 
states  to  do  what  he  could  to  help  the 
farmers  and  agriculture  in  that  section. 
He  soon  proved  to  his  own  satisfaction 
and  that  of  other  experts  that  the  quick- 
est and  easiest  solution  of  the  trouble 
was  to  diversify  farming. 

Proof  of  this  fact  didn't  exactly  solve 
the  problem,  because  the  farmers  did 
not  accept  it  as  true  until  they  had  seen 
it  with  their  own  eyes.  Dr.  Knapp  then 
tried  out  a  new  method  of  getting  farm- 
ers to  adopt  new  practices,  i.  e.  to  induce 
one  or  more  of  the  most  progressive 
farmers  in  different  sections  to  plant 
some  particular  piece  of  land  according 
to  his  directions. The  idea  was  to  have 
this  serve  as  a  demonstration  of  the 
value  of  the  better  practice  to  the  farm- 
er himself  and  to  his  neighbors  as  well. 
In  brief  this  was  the  inauguration  of 
farm  demonstration  or  agricultural  ex- 
tension ■  service  methods.. 
■  Dr.-  -Knapp  and  others  conducting  this 
work  soon  found  out -that  one  of  th^ir 
best  sources  of  demonstrators  was'  the 
boys    and    girls.  They      immediately 

grasped  this  oportunity  and  developed 
the  junior  extension  idea.  In  1908 
they  created  a  separate  division  of  the 
Extension  Service^  Boys'  and  Girls'  Glub 
Work,  for  the   following  reasons : 

1.     Bovs  and  girls  are  more  easily  in- 


fluenced to  take  up  new  methods 
on  the  farm  or  in  the  home  than 
are  adults ;  hence,  more  of  them 
will  use  the  suggestions  given. 

2.  Through  boys  and  girls  the  adults 
are  reached  at  the  same  time  and 
often  accept  the  methods  used. 

3.  More  results  can  be  obtained  with 
boys  and  girls  through  an  organi- 
zation of  clubs  as  they  work  in 
groups  and  can  be  met  in  this  way. 

4.  A  boy  or  girl  adopting  an  improv- 
ed method  has  from  40  to  60  years 
to  use  it,  while  an  adult  has  but 
20  to  30  years. 

It  was  several  years  later  before  Boys" 
and  Girls'  Club  Work  was  started  in 
Xew  Hampshire.  To  be  exact  in  1914 
Air.  Lawrence  A.  Carlisle  was  appointed 
State  Club  Leader,  and  the  following 
year  Miss  Mary  L.  Sanborn  became  the 
Assistant  State  Club  Leader  in  charge 
of  girls'   work. 

The  work  grew  steadily  after  its  in- 
troduction into  the  state.  With  its 
growth  and  the  natural  adjustment  as 
it  was  becoming  established  there  were 
changes  made  from  year  to  year  in 
methods  and  organization  but  to-day 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  Work  is  estab- 
lished in  New  Hampshire  as  a  pernia- 
nent  organization  for  the  rural  boys  and 
girls. 

One  of  the  concrete  purposes  of  Boys' 
and  Girls'  Club  Work  is  to  interest  boys 
and  girls  in  farm  and  home  problems  by 
making  them  a  definite  part  of  the  farm 
and  home  business  through  partnership 
and  ownership  in  this  business.  The 
attetnpt  is  made  to  create  a  desire  in  them 
to  always  achieve  the  best  whether  that 
be  in  the  field  of  agriculture  or  some 
other  field  of  endeavor. 
■  •  Anyone  who  has  worked  with  young 
people  knows  that  •  it  is  quite  important 
to  get  their  interest  if  the  most  success- 
ful work  is  to  be  done.  In  the  boys' 
and  girls'  clubs  it  is  the  endeavor  of  the 
leaders  to  first  get  interest  in  some  def- 
inite project.  There  are  several  of  these 
agricultural    and    home    making   projects 
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which  are  completely  outlined  and  for 
the  accomplishment  of  which  instruc- 
tions have  heen  prepared  by  the  State 
Club  Leaders. 

As  there  is  very  seldom  more  than 
one  paid  leader  in  a  county  to  supervise 
this  work,  it  is  quite  essential  that  all 
the  boys  or  girls  in  the  different  com- 
munities be  organized  into  groups, 
with  each  group  conducting  the  same 
project.  With  a  local  adult  leader  for 
each  of  these  clubs,  the  extension 
agent  is  able  to  supervise  the  work  of 
all  rural  boys  and  girls  in  the  county. 

For  the  above  reason  one  can  see  the 
importance  of  having  a  local  adult  lead- 
er in  charge  of  each  club.  In  fact  it  is 
often  true  that  more  credit  is  due  these 
unpaid  local  leaders  for  what  the  clubs 
and  club  members  do  than  to  the  paid 
county  and  state  leaders  under  whose 
supervision  they  work. 

Having  secured  the  interest  of  the 
boys  and  girls  and  the  consent  of  their 
parents  that  they  may  do  the  work,  and 
having  a  local  person  who  will  be  their 
leader  for  at  least  one  year,  a  club  is 
organized.  At  this  time  each  member 
receives  directions  or  instructions  on 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it. 

The    "What   to   do"   part    is   given    in 
the   form  of   Standard  Project  Require- 
ments.       These    include    four    different 
,  items. 

piy^f  ■ — Do  a  definite  amount  and  kind 
of  work  in   the  project  chosen. 

Second  :—Kee[^  a  careful  record  of 
the  time  spent  on  the  project,  the  cost 
and  the  profit. 

Third:— Make  a  public  exhibit  of 
some  of  the  products  of  the  project. 

Fourth: — Send  the  record  and  a  nar- 
rative report  of  the  year's  work  to  the 
county  or  state  extension  office. 

The  "How  to  do  it"  is  told  through 
written  instructions  and  personal  visits. 
During  the  season  complete  instructions 
are  sent  to  each  club  member  in  his  or 
her  project.  These  are  supplemented 
by  personal  visits  by  the  extension 
agents  and  leader?. 


Nora  Gaydon,  of  Rochester,   a  former   Club 
Champion  and  some  of  her  canned  products. 

It  is  in  the  above  way  that  club  work 
is  organized  and  supervised,  but  it  may 
be  that  such  questions  will  immediately 
arise  in  the  minds  of  some  readers  as : 
"How  do  you  keep  the  interest  of  the 
boys  and  girls  in  such  a  lifeless  program 
as  that?"  and  "What  are  the  benefits  to 
the  boys  and  girls  or  state?" 

The  first  question  cannot  be  answered 
without   giving   more    of    the    details    of 
organization    and    somethiing    about    the 
activities   conducted  by   the   Junior   Ex- 
tension   Agents.        These    activities    are 
conducted    for    the    specific    purpose    of 
keeping  up  the  interest  of  the  boys  and 
girls.     Each  club  i§   advised  and  assist- 
ed by  the  extension  agent  to  have  a  pro- 
gram of  work  for  the  year.     This  pro- 
gram not  only  includes  plans   for  doing 
the  regular  project  work  at  club   meet- 
ings  but   also    for    other    entertainments 
such  as  talks  by  some  visitor,  demonstra- 
tions,   recitations    or    selections    by    the 
members,      games,      refreshments,      etc. 
Then,  in  addition  to  the  plans  for  these 
meetings  of  the  separate  clubs,  the  coun- 
ty club  agent  has  certain  county  activi- 
ties which  all  club  members  are  encour- 
aged   to   attend.     These    events    include 
the  following: 

County  Club  Field  Day  or  Picnic— 
(Held  solely  for  a  good  time  in  July) 
County  Club  Exhibit— (held  in  con- 
junction with  a  county  fair  or  round-up 
for  the  educational  vajue  to  the  club 
niembers  and  for  publicity  purposes) 
County  cm  Rpuncl-Up—i^^\d  in  the 
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fall   to    celebrate   the   completion   of    the 
year's  work). 

Besides  the  above  county-wide  club 
activities  there  are  two  state  club  events, 
namely,  "The  Junior  Extension  Camp 
and  Short  Course"  at  the  University  in 
August   and    "The    State   Club   Exhibit" 


from  the   thirteen   northern   and   eastern 
states. 

Possibly  it  seems  that  the  question 
"How  is  the  interest  of  the  cluli  mem- 
bers maintained  ?"  has  been  answered ; 
nevertheless,  there  are  still  other  contrib- 
uting factors.     An  award  is  given  each 


held  in  conjunction  with  the  annual  ex-  boy  or  girl   who   completes   any   one   of 

hibit  of   the   New   Hampshire   Horticul-  the  club  projects.     This  award  varies  in 

tural  Society  in  November.    These  state  value    in   proportion    to    the   quality     of 

events    are    primarily    to    encourage    the  work   done    or   effect   made.        A    silver 


boys  and  girls  to 
do  a  high  standard 
of  work  and  to  re- 
ward those  who 
reach  the  highest 
standard.  To  in- 
sure that  the  ones 
doing  thci  best  work 
obtain  the  benefits 
of  these  activities, 
it  is  recommended 
that  the  delegates 
chosen  by  the  dif- 
ferent clubs  to  at- 
tend the  Camp  and 
Short  Course 
should  be  chosen 
from  those  mem- 
bers who  are  doing 
the  best  work. 
Similarly  those  who 
exhibit  at  the  State 
Contest  must  have 
previously  won 
prizes  on  their  ex- 
hibits in  the  Coun- 
ty Contest. 


William    Neal,    a    former    cliil)     member    of 

A'Teredith   who  had  an  unique  way  of  selling 

vegetables. 


junior  extension 
club  pin  is  given 
the  first  year  to 
those  who  do  all 
the  Standard  Re- 
quirements ;  a  Cer- 
tificate of  Achieve- 
ment the  second, 
third  and  fourth 
years ;  and  a  gold 
pin  the  fifth  year. 
A  Report  Certifi- 
cate is  given  to 
those  who  do  in- 
complete work,  yet 
make  a  report  of 
what  they  have 
done. 

So  much  for 
the  first  question, 
now  what  about 
the  second. 

The  benefits  from 
club  work  are  many 
a  n  d  one  hardly 
knows  where  to 
start  or  stop  when 
relatinsf   them.      In 


As  a   further  incentive   for  doing  ex-      this  article  we  cannot  give  many  of  these 
cellent  work   in   their  club   projects   and      in  detail,  but  one  example  of  several  dif- 


for  continuing  their  interest  in  the  pro- 
gram through  a  period  of  years,  there 
is  an  interstate  camp  for  club  members 
known  as  Camp  Vail  at  Springfield. 
Massachusetts.  To  this  Camp  twelve 
of  the  most  outstanding  boys  and  girls 
club  members  are  sent  each  year  with  all 
their  expenses  paid.  The  Camp  is  held 
during  the  Eastern  States  Exposition 
and  is  attended  by  delegates  and  leaders 


ferent  types  of  benefits  may  help  to  ex- 
plain them. 

For  instance,  the  picture  on  page  356 
is  that  of  Stanley  Burleigh  of  Sanborn- 
ton.  Stanley  was  a  club  member  for 
six  years  and  has  always  strived  to  do 
his  best.  He  has  made  a  specialty  of 
potatoes  and  pigs.  In  the  potato  pro- 
ject he  has  always  followed  the  instruc- 
tions sent  him  and  striven  to  make  a  big 
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profit  by  keeping  down  his  cost  of  pro- 
duction. He  did  this  very  successful- 
ly for  several  years,  and  one  year  he 
produced  his  potatoes  at  a  cost  of  33c. 
per  bushel  when  the  market  price  was 
about  $1.00. 

It  is  believed  that  Stanley  has  made 
one  of  the  most  important  steps  towards 
success  in  farming  through  his  club  work. 
That  is  in  achieving  profit  through  low 
cost  of  production  rather  than  higher 
price  from  the  consumer. 

It  should  be  said  also  that  Stanley 
has  been  very  successful  in  his  pig  feed- 
ing projects.  Here  again  he  got  his 
start  from  the  club  instructions  where 
he  learned  about  the  self-feeder.  The 
two  pigs  in  the  accompanying  picture 
were  fed  in  this  manner  and  were  the 
first  prize  hogs  at  the  fair. 

To-day  Stanley  is  home  on  the  farm, 
a  partner  with  his  father  and  older 
brother.  Because  of  his  interest  in  mod- 
ern methods  and  practices  developed 
while  in  club  work,  he  has  caused  sever- 
al new  labor-saving  machine?  to  be 
bought  with  the  object  of  cheapening 
the  cost  of  production  and  taking  some 
of  the  drudgery  out  of  farming— both 
quite    worthwhile    ideals. 

The  story  of  Stanley  is  an  example  of 
the  benefit  to  a  boy  and  a  home  from 
Club  Work. 

Another  outstanding  club  member  in 
New  Hampshire  was  Fred  Peaslee  of 
South  Merrimack,  who  was  the  first  club 
member  to  grow  certified  seed  potatoes. 
Fred  was  studying  to  be  an  architect 
when  he  first  became  a  club  member. 
His  interest  continued  to  grow  in  agri- 
culture as  he  conducted  club  projects 
until  he  decided  farming  was  the  occupa- 
tion for  him.  He  is  now  a  student  of 
agriculture   at  the  University. 

To  make  a  long  story  short  it  can  be 
said  that  Fred  Peaslee's  development, 
because  of  his  contact  with  club  work, 
has  been  to  the  benefit  of  the  state  as 
well  as  to  himself  and  community.  The 
fact  that  he  grew  certified  seed  helped 
to  spread  the  gospel  of   good  seed  and 


to  insure  greater  yields  for  all  those  who 
purchased  it. 

Then  in  the  girls'  work  wc  have  simi- 
lar   examples   of    home   and    community 
benefits.     Dorothy   Story  of  Hopkinton, 
who    began    club    work    over    five    years 
ago,  has  taken  several  projects  but  spec- 
ialized  in   the    clothing   work.       To-day 
she   can  make  her  own   clothes   as   well 
as  assist  with  the  home  sewing,  as  shown 
by  the  fact  that  she  made  over  37  arti- 
cles last  year.       In  addition  to  all  this 
she   has   developed  the   leadership    spirit 
and  has   acted  as   leader   of    a  club    of 
smaller   girls   in   her  home   town.     This 
has  resulted  in  other  homes  in  the  com- 
munity having  the  benefits  of  the  work 
and  in   assisting   in  the   development  of 
a    remarkable    community    spirit. 

Edna  Howard  of  Hillsboro  is  an- 
other clothing  club  girl,  who  has  been 
a  blessing  to  her  home  since  she  learned 
how  to  sew  in  her  local  club.  Last  year 
Edna  was  county  champion  in  the 
clothing  project  an  Hillsboro  County. 
That  this  is  quite  an  achievement  may 
be  realized  when  it  is  known  that  she  is 
a  girl  in  a  large  family  and  spent  144 
hours  last  summer  making  clothes  for 
herself  and  her  sisters.  Besides  all 
that  she  and  Lilla  Sturtevant,  the  two 
oldest  girls  in  the  club,  have  acted  as 
leaders  of  the  other  girls. 

It  was  previously  mentioned  that  Fred 
Peaslee  is  now  a  student  at  the  Univer- 
sity.    It  is  quite  significant  to  note  that 
this  year  there  are  over  60  former  club 
members  now  students  at  Durham.    This 
is  another  benefit  which  boys  and  girls 
get  through  their  contact   with  the   Ex- 
tension Service  at  the  University,  name- 
ly the   ambition  to   get   more  education. 
'  There  are  many  other  benefits  secur- 
ed by  the  members  which  are  secondary 
yet  have  their  value.     The  experience  in 
making  programs,  conducting     meetings 
and  leadership  for  example,  may  be  in- 
valuable to  a  rural  boy  or  girl  in  future 

life. 

Having  the   preceding   information   m 
regard  to  the  nature  of  Boys'  and  Girls' 
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Club  Work  and  results  or  benefits  de- 
rived from  it,  the  final  question  is 
usually  asked,  "How  extensively  is  this 
work  conducted  in  the  United  States  and 
our  own  Granite  State?" 

In  New  Hampshire  last  year  there  was 
an  enrollment  of  1876  in  Boys'  and  Girls' 
Club  Work.  This  was  divided  among 
197  organized  clubs  and  there  were  204 
local  leaders  for  these  clubs.  This  year 
the  prospedt  is  very  encouraging  and 
there  will  surely  be  an  enrollment  of 
2,000  and   it  may   reach   close  to   2,500. 

In  concluding  it  might  be  interesting 
to  the  reader  to  know  what  the  princi- 
pal limiting  factor  is  at  present,  in  re- 
gard to  the  number  of  rural  boys  and 
girls  reached  through  B..-  '  and  Girls' 
Club  Work.  Contrary,  probably  to 
your  anticipated  answer  of  this  question 


the  limiting  factors  are  not  at  this  time 
the  number  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  rural 
sections  or  the  ability  to  get  suitable 
local  leaders.  In  the  state  as  a  whole 
the  greatest  limiting  factor  is  the  lack 
of  paid  county  leaders.  At  the  present 
writing  there  are  only  five  counties  hav- 
ing agents  devoting  their  entire  time  to 
this  work  and  two  others  planning  to 
have  an  agent  for  a  short  time  or  hav- 
ing an  agent  devote  part  of  her  time  to 
it.  This  means  that  there  are  four 
counties  in  the  state  in  which  only  a  lim- 
ited number  of  boys  and  girls  have  the 
advantages   of   club   work. 

If  an  enrollment  of  2,000  or  2,500  can 
be  obtained  with  this  limited  leadership 
why  couldn't  4,000  to  5.000  boys  and 
girls  be  reached  with  a  Boys'  and  Girls' 
Club  Agent  in  every  county  of  the  state. 


The  Best  Crop — The  Bovi    Themselves 


THE  DEMOCRATS  DINE 

By  George  Farrand 
The  late  David  B.  Hill  upon  being  asked,  "Are  you  still  a  Democrat?" 
replied  "Yes,  very  still." 

That  the  recently  victorious  Democratic  party  in  New  Hampshire  are 
not  as  quiescent  as  their  illustrious  colleague  is  demonstrated  by  the  en- 
thusiastic gathering  which  is  here  described. 

HE  Democrats  of  New  Hampshire      on  the  program,  amongst  whom  were  in 


I      met  at   Concord  on   June    11th   for 
their  annual   dinner  party,  with  an 
attendance  never  ])efore  equalled  l)y  any 
]:)artv   for  a  similar  occasion.     The  seat- 
ing  capacity     

0  f      Phenix  ' 
Hall      was 
taxed  to  the 
limit      a  ii,  d 

1  a  te-comers 

were  o1)liged 

to     go     to 

nearby     res- 
taurants  for 

food      and 

listen  to  the 

speaking 
from      the 

gallery.   The 
a  1 1  endance 
was      most 
gratifying  to 
the    Demo- 
cratic    lead- 
ers for  they 
felt    that    it 
was  an  indi- 
cation of  an 
i  n  t  e  r  e  s  t 
greater  than 
usual   in  the 
present     po- 
litical .  cam- 
paign.     I  n- 
tense  enthu- 
siasm    was 
d  i  s  p  layed 
throughout 


Harris   «S:   Ewin 


luded  Congressman  William  N.  Rogers 
and  Hon.  William  H.  Barry  of  Nashua, 
candidate  for  Congress  in  the  second 
District  at  the  last  election,   F.  E.  Nor- 

mandin      of 
Laconia,      a 
prom  inent 
member     of 
the      \'i2?, 
Legislature, 
a  n  d      Mrs. 
A  n  n  a       B. 
P  a  rk  e  r.   a 
woman    del- 
egate to  the 
D  e  mocratic 
N  a  t  i  o  n  a  1 
Convention. 
C  h  a  i  r  man 
Robert  jack- 
son    of    the 
Dem  ocratic 
State     Com- 
mittee      i  n- 
troduced    as 
toastmaster 
Hon.    Eaton 
D.    Sargent, 
Mayor      o  f 
Nashua     i  n 
place  of  Ex. 
Con  gre-ss- 
man     R  a  y- 
m  o  n  (1      P). 
Stevens     o  f 
Landaff  who 
was     unable 


Hon.  Homer   S.  Cummings 


the 


entire  meeting  es- 
pecially when  Governor  Fred  H. 
Brown  arose  to  speak  and  was  hailed  as 
a  possible  presidential  nominee.  Rous- 
ing cheers  greeted  a]]  the  other  speakers 


to  be  present  at  this  party.  

During  the  evening  an  impromptu 
parade  around  the  hall  was  started  by 
some  of  the  younger  Democrats,  carry- 
ing   banners    with    significant    messages 
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reviewing  what  had  happened  to  the  Re- 
publican party  in  1920  and  promising  a 
continuance  of  Democratic  victory  in 
1924. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  dinner  was 
the  introduction  by  Chairman  Jackson 
of  the  six  Democratic  mayors  of  New 
Hampshire  cities,  namely  .Waldron  of 
Dover,  Dexter  of  Portsmouth,  Sargent 
of  Nashua,  Douphinet  of  Franklin,  Flint 
of  Concord  and  Gagne  of  Somersworth. 

Space  will  not  permit  a  complete  re- 
port of  the  complete  speeches  delivered, 
each   speaker   receiving   an   ovation. 

The  frequent  calls  for  "three  cheers" 
from  toastmaster  Sargent  were  met  with 
prompt  response  in  each  case. 

Governor  Brown  said  in  part : 

"He  declared  that  he  was  'confident 
of  success  in  state  and  nation  this  fall.' 
but  preferred  to  carry  his  audience  back 
with  him  for  a  moment  to  1920.  'The 
people  then  wanted  a  change  from  Wood- 
row  Wilson's  fine  administration  and 
yielded  to  promises  of  the  Republican 
party  to  bring  about  that  change.  The 
Republican  party  made  many  prom- 
ises in  1920  and  as  an  excuse  for  fail- 
ure to  keep  those  promises,  as  an 
excuse  for  the  failure  of  the  Harding 
administration,  they  ascribe  this  aw- 
ful national  mess,  this  era  of  unem- 
ployment to  the  misdoings  of  the 
previous  Democratic  administration. 

"After  three  years  of  Republican 
rule  the  country  is  in  a  more  de- 
plorable state  of  affairs  than  when 
they  took  over  the  government.  The 
Republican  party  has  no  leadership 
in  Congress  and  I  believe  that  special 
interest  and  special  privilege  are  more 
firmly  settled  in  the  saddle  than  ever 
before.  This  year  the  corruption  in 
Washington  must  have  convinced  the 
American  people  that  we  again  need  a 
change." 

The  principal  speech  of  the  evening 
was  delivered  by  Hon.  Homer  S.  Cum- 


mings  of  Connecticut,  former  Chairman 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee, 
who  told  his  audience  that  the  principal 
difference  between  the  Democratic  party 
and  the  Republican  party  is  "that  the 
Republican  party  is  concerned  principal- 
ly with  material  things,"  while  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  is  "concerned  principally 
with  human  rights." 

"The  difficulty  with  the  Republican 
party  is."  he  continued,  "that  after 
long  years  of  control  in  public  af- 
fairs, it  has  attracted  to  itself  many 
people  of  enormous  influence  who 
seek  to  use  the  machinery  of  the 
Republican  party  for  their  own  pur- 
poses. It  could  talk  about  reform 
but  it  could  not  bring  it  about. 

"I  do  not  intend  to  criticise  par- 
ticular happenings  in  the  Republican 
party,"  he  said.  "I  know  that  the 
great  rank  and  file  of  the  party  are 
not  responsible  for  what  has  hap- 
pened in  their  leadership.  It  is  but 
the  aftermath  of  the  deliberate  in- 
culcation of  the  political  doctrines  of 
selfishness.  No  great  party  has  the 
right  to  go  before  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  teach  them  selfish- 
ness. You  must  remember  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  the  soul  of  the  Re- 
public and  if  you  teach  materialism 
you  destroy  the  soul. 

"I  think  we  are  entitled  to  claim 
that  the  Republican  party  is  incap- 
able of  managing  the  great  affairs  of 
this  country.  It  is  at  war  with  itself 
and  as  a  political  agency  it  has 
ceased  to  function." 

Mr.  Cummings  declared  that  the 
election  of  1920  was  the  result  of  an 
appeal  to  the  baser  motives  of  selfish- 
ness which  sometimes  appeal  to  man- 
kind and  amid  a  great  storm  of  ap- 
plause called  for  the  "re-awakening  of 
the  better  spirit  of  our  people  and  a 
return  to  the  idealism  of  Woodrow 
Wilson," 


RECREATION  PROGRESS  IN 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

By  Alice  J.  Waterhouse 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of   America 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  is  alive  to  the  country    since    1906,    the    year    when 
needs    of    recreation    other    than  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  others  organ- 
that    of    enjoying    healthful    air  ized    the    Playground    and    Recreation 
and   beautiful   scenery.       This   is   evi-  Association    of    America.     In    compil- 
denced  by   the   progress   made    in   the  ing  its  Year  Book  the  Association  has 
development    of    its    .supervised    play-  made    an    interesting    comparison    be- 
grounds  during  the  last  ten  years.  tween  the  statistics  for  1913  and  those 
One    of    the    most    recently    recog-  for    1923.     The   expenditures   of   cities 
nized  municipal  duties,  that  of  provid-  for   public   recreation   during    1923   to- 
ing    leadership    for    public    recreation  tailed  $14,000,000,  more  than  twice  the 
has   spread   to   680  cities   in   forty-five  amount  spent  during  1913.     For  1913, 
states,   according   to   the   statistics   re-  2.402  playgrounds  and  recreation  cen- 
cently  published  in  the  Year  Book  of  ters    under    leadership    were    reported 
the  Playground  and  Recreation  Asso-  and  for  1923,  6,601. 
ciation   of   America   which   alTords   an  Though    this    progress    is    most   en- 
opportunity   to  study   the    plavground  couraging,   there  are   still   many  cities 
achievements      of     cities      throughout  without  a  single  playground  or  recre- 
the   country.  ation   leader.     The  Association  stands 
That    New    Hampshire    is    an    "up  ready  to  help  such  cities  to  establish 
and   doing"   state   in  public   recreation  systems     of    recreation   under    leader- 
is    graphically    shown    by    comparing  ship.     Last   year    it   helped   450   cities 
the     statistics     for     1913     ivith     those  in  various  ways  through  the  visits  of 
published  for  the  past  year.     In   1913  its   field    workers    and    answered    over 
but    one    city    in    New    Hampshire  re-  16.000  inquiries  on  recreation  subjects: 
ported  a  public  playground.     The  Year  Cities    are    awakening   to    the    econ- 
Book    recently    published    shows    that  omy  of  year  round  provision  for  super- 
thirteen    New     Hampshire     cities    re-  vised  play.     This   is  demonstrated  by 
ported    a    total    of    thirty-four    public  the  fact  that  in  1913,  774  workers  were 
playgrounds  and  five  community  cen-  employed   the   year  round   to   conduct 
ters    under    the    supervision    of    sixty-  recreation     activities     in     eighty-three 
eight  workers,  seven  of  whom  are  em-  cities,  and  in  1923,  1,925  workers  were 
ployed    the    entire    year.       The    total  employed    by    281    cities.        The    total 
amount    expended    in    these    cities    for  number   of   workers   both   year    round 
public  recreation  in  1923  was  $32,701.-  and  part  time  employed  last  year  w^as 
65.     The  average  daily  attendance  re-  reported  as  12,282.     Aiding  them  were 
ported    as    enjoying   the    New    Hamp-  5,252  unpaid  workers  who  volunteered 
shire  playgrounds  in  1913  was  300,  in  m  229  cities. 

1923    the    thirteen    cities    reported    an  One  reason  communities  have  been 

average   daily   attendance  of  4,812.  anxious    to    increase    their    ^ecrea  ion 

Although    public    recreation    under  facilities    is   because   they   have   found 

leadership    i^inated    about    1885    in  that  play  under  leadership  reduces  tl.e 

"sand  gardens''  set  aside  for  children's  number  of  juvenile  deln^iuents^  Dehn- 

nl..   in    Boston,   onlv   fortv-one   cities  ciuency   is   an   expensive   consideration 


play   in   Boston,   only   forty-one   cities  ciuency   is   an   expensive   cuu.xuc.a... 

were      maintaining  'playgrounds      in  ^^^  ^^   '^^  ^^y^':,  ^  ""'':■ 'I^^^^ 

1906.     The    movement    has    been    in-  of  keeping   a   child   in    a   '"ej^o^^t   of 

creasi-ngly    developed    throughout    the  for  a  year  is  $439,  to  say  nothing  of 
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A    Swim    in    the    Pool. 

other  losses  i]mpossible  to  compute. 
One  city  which  used  to  send  about 
fifty  boys  a  year  to  the  state  reforma- 
tory, has  sent  only  two  boys  during 
the  two  years  since  the  city  has  had 
playgrounds  and  a  boys'  club.  At- 
tributed to  summer  playgrounds  were 
Utica,  New  York's  record  of  not  a  sin- 
gle child  put  on  probation  during 
July,  and  Brazil,  Indiana's  record  of 
not  one  case  of  juvenile  delinquency 
during  the  summer. 

Dover  is  one  of  the  first  cities  in 
New  Hampshire  to  appoint  a  full  time 
director  of  physical  education.  This 
leader  has  worked  out  a  system  which 
gives  all  the  children  an  o])portunity 
for  physical  education  and  sports. 
Permission  was  recently  secured  from 
the  city  authorities  to  use  the  city 
auditorium  for  basket  ball  and  other 
athletics.  The  Dover  Community 
House  had  a  full  winter  program  con- 
ducted by  two  paid  workers  and  a 
corps  of  volunteers.  Community 
singing  has  also  been  a  means  of  get- 
ting the  townspeople  to  enjoy  them- 
selves together.  This  year  the  Dover 
Park  Commission  for  the  first  time 
in  its  history  appropriated  funds  for 
winter  sports.  A  toboggan  slide 
more  than  1,000  feet  long  and  a  ski 
jump  over  400  feet  high  were  built 
on  Garrison  Hill.  One  glimpse  of  the 
happy,  ruddy  faces  would  convince  the 
most  skeptical  of  the  value  of  this 
form  of  recreation,  not  alone  for  the 
children  but  for  the  adults.  Thf 
Chamber    o.f    Commerce     i§     co-oper-- 


ating  with  the  Park  Commis- 
sion in  plans  for  enlarging 
the   recreation   program. 

The  Claremont  Playground 
Commission  has  received  a 
total  appropriation  of  $5,000 
for  1924,  $1,000  of  which  is  to 
f  -  be  spent  on  the  new  play- 
ground donated  to  the  town 
by  A.  S.  Barnes.  This  is  to 
be  laid  out  as  a  junior  play- 
ground, since  the  present  area 
is  but  one  acre.  The  Commission 
plans  to  employ  a  trained  playground 
director  this  .summer  for  the  jMo- 
nadnock  Park  Playground,  given  to 
the  town  by  the  Monadnock  Mills. 
The  staff  of  summer  school  teachers 
will  also  be  available  for  six  weeks 
as  volunteers. 

The  events  conducted  in  connection 
with  this  playground  during  six 
months  were  attended  by  41.420  chil- 
dren, young  folks  and  adults.  A  year 
round  superintendent  is  responsible 
for  the  care  of  the  grounds  and  is  also 
interested  in  its  activities.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  learn  that  a  few  years  ago, 
when  the  tennis  courts  were  first  built 
on  the  grounds,  there  were  less  than 
twenty  tennis  racquets  in  the  town, 
Avhile  last  summer,  3,500  persons  re- 
ceived permits  to  play  on  the  five 
playground  courts. 

Claremont  was  enthus'astic  over  its 
winter  sports  program.  The  Com- 
mission provided  safe  coasting,  as 
well  as  supervision  of  skating  for  129 
days  from  7  a.  m.  until  10  p.  m.  The 
skating  attendance  averaged  500 
daily.  A  Winter  Sports  Club  was  also 
organized  and  a  Toboggan  slide  and 
ski  jumj)  built  with  private  funds. 
This  Club  held  weekly  snowshoe 
hi'"es   and    week-end   carnivals. 

In  his  report  to  the  Board  of  Aider- 
men,  the  Mayor  of  Nassau  said,  re- 
ferring to  recreation  as  their  new  en- 
terprise, "We  have  been  slow  in  em- 
barking into  this  field,  but  the  results 
achieved  have,  I  feel  -.sure,  satisfied 
trs  all   that   the  moneys  expended  for 
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this    purpose    are    well    worth 
the  the  while.     I  am  informed 
by    the    Chief    of    Police    that 
Juvenile  offenses  are  now,  and 
have    been    for    the    last    year,     | 
at  their  lowest  minimum.    This 
condition    is    attributed    main- 
ly, yes  wholly,  to  the  fact  that 
our      youngsters      have      been 
given     good,     wholesome,     at- 
tractive    amusement.^,     and   so 
a  field  opened  up   to  them  for 
the  exercise  of  their  physical,  as  well 
as    mental    energies-        Such    a    result 
cannot       be       calculated       in       dollars 
and     cents      ;     it     means    the    training 
of     our     youth     in     the    right    direc- 
tion, the  foundation  for  better  citizen- 
ship.    The    work    of    the     Recreation 
Commission    should    therefore    be    en- 
couraged and  the  necessary  funds  ap- 
propriated to  expand  it." 

Through  the  co-operation  of  the 
Good  Will  Institute  and  Community 
Council,  a  seven  room  house  has  been 
purchased  in  a  central  location  for  use 
as  a  Community  House  for  Nassau. 
It  is  planned  to  use  this  to  capacity 
every  night  in  the  week. 

As  yet  no  New  Hampshire  commu- 
nity has  made  provision  for  municipal 
golf,  the  reports  indicate.  The  Year 
Book  of  the  Playground  and  Recre- 
ation Association  of  America  states 
that  eighty-nine  cities  maintain  golf 
courses.  Should  the  Granite  State 
not  look  forward  to  putting  this  pop- 
ular sport  within  the  reach  of  its 
citizens  ? 

The  City  of  Concord  recently  en- 
gaged a  civic  advisor  to  assist  the  new 
administration  to  place  the  city  on  a 
more  businesslike  basis.  Upon  his  rec- 
ommendation, gained  from  experience 
in  other  cities,  it  was  decided  to  in- 
crease the  budget  for  playgrounds  and 
recreation.  One  of  Concord's  citizens 
recently  made  this  statement,  "It  is 
doubtful  if  the  taxpayers  of  the  city 
have  received  as  great  a  value  for  their 
money  in  any  other  department  of  the 


These  youngsters   will   never  be   seasick. 

municipal  government  as  in  the  play- 
ground and  bath  department." 

Concord    justly    takes    pride    in    the 
fact    that    for    the    i)ast    five    years    a 
splendid  community  event  in  the  form 
of  a  Winter  Carnival  has  been  staged 
by   the   people   of   the   town   at   practi- 
callv   no   expense.     This  city   has  rea- 
son'also  to  be  proud  of  the  fact  that 
the     boys     of     the     Morrill     Training 
School   built   the   two   toboggan   slides 
at  a  total  cost  of  $500.     The  Electric 
Light  Company  erected  the  poles  and 
furnished  the  lights  free  of  charge  as 
their  contribution  to  the  work  of  the 
Community      Committee      of     Winter 
Sports    under    the    Chamber    of    Com- 
merce.    The    Chamber    of    Commerce 
has     a/rranged     to     turn     the     winter 
sports  equipment  over  to  the  city  for 
supervision     next     year.     The     enthu- 
siasm   for    winter    recreation    was    not 
hmited  to  any  age  or  group,   and  the 
physicians  of  Concord   agree  that  the 
unusual  good  health  of  the  people  of 
the  city  during  the  past  winter  was  in 
no    small    degree    due    to    the    winter 
sports. 

Cities  are  concerned  about  supply- 
ing power,  water,  light,  police  and  fire 
protection,  paved  streets  and  other 
public  conveniences  but  sometimes 
overlook  their  people's  need  for  play 
space  and  leisure  time  activities. 
Wholesome  recreation  is  a  preventa- 
tive of  vice,  a  promoter  of  health  and 
happiness.  As  such  it  is  a  sound  so- 
cial investment  and  a  vital  municipal 
responsibility. 
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The  Romantic  Story 

By  William 

REV.  JAMES  H.  ROBBINS,  who 
retires   from   active   work   in   the 
New      Hampshire      Anti-Saloon 
League    on    August    first,    has    been   a 
militant      crusader      for      twenty-two 
years  in  the  cause  of  prohibition.     He 
is  retiring,  not  because  of  any  physical 
infirmities    or    lessened   enthusiasm    in 
his   chosen   life   work,   but  because   he 
feels  he  has  achieved  his  ambition  of 
helping  place  the  state  and  nation  on 
a  prohibition  basis 
and   that  younger      — -  — -^ 
men    should    take 
up     the     task     of 
making    the    con- 
stitutional law  ef- 
fective.        He      is 
well  past  the  age 
when     most     men 
drop      strenuous 
business    or     pro- 
fessional      duties 
and  look    forward 
t  o      taking     life 
easier.  A  few  days 
after  he  has  turn- 
ed over  his   work 
to    his    successor, 
Mr.    Robbins   will 
celebrate   his   sev- 
enty-eighth  birth- 
day, which  he  ex- 
pects   to    observe 
with    his    son    at 
P  e  1  h  a  m  Manor, 
N.    Y.,    where    he 
will  make  his  future  home. 

Mr.  Robbins  approaches  his  retire- 
ment in  a  happy  and  contented  frame  of 
mind,  such  a  mental  attitude  as  would 
be  expected  in  a  hard  fighter,  who  has 
won  his  battle  against  what  seemed 
many  times  insuperable  odds.  While 
the  struggle  for  supremacy  was  on  he 
neither  asked  nor  gave  quarter  to  his 
opponents.  In  his  public  addresses  and 
in  his  publication,  The  New  Hamp- 
shire  Issue,   he  was   inexorable   in  de- 
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of  a  Long  Struggle 

E.  Wallace. 

nunciation  of  those  blocking  the  prog- 
ress of  his  reform.  Those  opposed  to 
prohibition  were  as  plain  spoken  in 
their  estimates  of  him.  Probably  no 
man  living  in  New  Hampshire  today 
lias  been  more  earnestly  execrated 
than  has  Mr.  Robbins,  even  threats  of 
personal  violence  having  been  uttered 
against  him  not  infrequently  in  the 
heat  of  the  bitter  campaigns.  But 
whatever  else  may  have  been  charged 

against  him,  he 
was  never  a  c- 
cused  of  lacking 
either  physical  or 
moral  courage 
and  he  has  steered 
his  course  with 
uncompromi  sing 
vigor. 

Nowadays  when 
h  e  indulges  i  n 
retrospection  h  e 
has  kindly  re- 
membrances o  f 
many  of  those  he 
has  crossed 
swords  with,  very 
difi:"erent  from  his 
feelings  when  he 
was  in  the  heat  of 
battle  with  them. 
Theoretically  lov- 
ing kindness  for 
all  humanity  has 
been  an  attribute 
of  his  and  he  in- 
sists positively  that  that  has  been 
the  dominating  motive  of  his  life 
work,  nevertheless  he  has  smote  many 
individual  humans  right  smartly  and 
caused  honest  doubts  to  well  up  in 
the  breasts  of  many  who  heard  him 
speak  that  his  enemies  were  fit  to  ex- 
ist on  this  earth.  He  explains  his 
present  disposition  by  the  fact  that 
most  of  those  who  opposed  prohibi- 
tion in  the  old  fighting  day's  have 
now  come  around  to  accept  the  sound- 
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ness  of  his  theories  and  to  admit  the 
error  of  their  former  opinions.  He 
believes  the  legislators  who  finally 
swung  over  to  prohibition  did  so 
from  real  conviction  that  it  was  right, 
yet  he  concedes  that  he  did  not  relax 
vigilance  to  see  that  they  stayed  right 
up  to  the  moment  of  voting  and  had 
men  handy  to  stiffen  up  any  weaken- 
ing backbones. 

Mr.    Robbins    is    a   shining   example 
of   what   Woodrow    Wilson    termed   a 
single-track    mind,    that    characteriza- 
tion, as  a  matter  of  fact  probably  fit- 
ting  Mr.    Robbins   better   than    it   did 
Wilson.     For  while   Wilson  was   able 
to    concentrate    every    energy    on    the 
matter    immediately    in    hand,    Wilson 
had    a    large    variety    of    concerns    on 
which    to    center    his    mind    by    turns, 
whereas  Mr.  Robbins  during  his  long 
career   as   Anti-Saloon    League    super- 
intendent  had   the   single   objective   of 
putting  over  prohibition.     Side   issues 
never    distracted    him    from    his    one 
mission  and  it  was  of  small  moment, 
if   any,   to   him,   whether   the   vote   for 
prohibition    came    from    a    Republican 
or     a     Democratic     representative     or 
senator,     or     what     any     member     of 
either      branch      of      the      Legislature 
thought  about  exempting  a  Manches- 
ter or  Carroll  county  hotel  from  taxa- 
tion, or  any  other  issue,  so  long  as  he 
was    right    on    prohibition.        And   be- 
fore   the    session    was    very   far   along 
he  had  pretty  sure  lines  on  all  of  the 
members. 

He  has  been  a  familiar  figure  in  the 
corridors    of   the    state    house   and    on 
the  floor  of  the  house  during  the  last 
eleven    sessions.       The    cocksureness, 
however,    that   was    his    when   he   has 
strolled   in   to   take    a   position    in   the 
rear  of  the  house  in  latterday  sessions 
was  not  always  his.     He  tells  with  a 
jovial     chuckle,     of     his     trepidation, 
carefully    cloaked    with    an    air   of    as- 
sumed assurance,  when  he  first  wan- 
dered in  to  look  on  at  the  proceedings 
at  the  1903  session,  his  first  as  super- 
intendent of  the   League.     The   situa- 


tion was  one  to  discourage  any  but 
a  stout-hearted  man.  He  had  been 
Anti-Saloon  League  leader  for  less 
than  a  year  when  the  session  opened 
and  it  was  generally  understood  that 
the  stage  was  set  for  repeal  of  the  pro- 
hibition law  that  had  been  on  the 
statute  books  many  years  and  the  en- 
actment of  a  local  option  license  law 
in  its  place. 

The  local  option  forces  had  control 
and  they  ruled  with  an  iron  hand,  just 
as    the    prohibitionists    have    handled 
the  legislature  since  1917  when  the  li- 
cense   law    was    overthrown    and    the 
present     law     enacted.   Able     leaders 
were  in  charge  of  the  assault  on  the 
prohibition  law.  They  proceeded  care- 
fully,   fully    aware    of    their    strength, 
successfully    blocking    every    effort    to 
break   down   their   morale,    for   in   the 
late    Daniel    C.    Remich    of    Littleton, 
the   prohibitionists   had  a   floor  leader 
of  potential  skill  as  resourceful  as  any 
legislator    of    that    day,    and    a    bitter- 
end  fighter.     Mr.  Remich  on  the  floor 
and  Mr.  Robbins  in  the  corridors  put 
up  a  gallant  struggle  to  retain  the  old 
law,   but   the   argument   that   the    law 
was    a    dead-letter   statute    in    various 
sections    of    the    state,    particularly    in 
Manchester  where   the   famous   Healy 
System  prevailed  and  in  several  other 
cities  where  modifications  of  the  Man- 
chester   plan    were    worked    out,    pre- 
vailed and  ultimately  the  prohibition- 
ists went  down   to   defeat   at   the   end 
of    the    most   remarkable    filibuster    in 
the  New  Hampshire  legislature  in  the 
last    quarter    century.       Mr.    Remich 
sought   to   talk   the   bill   to   death   and 
the    supporters    of    the    measure    went 
to   the   mat   with  him,   continuing  the 
session     well     into     the     night.        Mr. 
Remich  had  been  talking  many  hours 
when  one  of  his  friends  brought  him 
a  sandwich  and   a  cup   of  coffee,   and 
when    he    took    his    first    bite    of    the 
sandwich,   as   he   continued   talking  at 
random,      the      speaker,      Harry      M 
Cheney,  slammed  down  the  gavel  and 
ruled   him    out   of   order   and    the   fib- 
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buster  was  ended.  Then  things 
moved  fast  and  the  bill  was  put 
through   in   the   early   morning   hours. 

Thus,  Mr.  Robbins'  first  legislative 
venture  was  crowned  with  failure, 
but  he  gained  much  valuable  expe- 
rience about  the  way  business  is  done 
in  the  legislature,  taking  his  lessons 
from  the  leaders  who  vanquished  him 
as  well  as  from  his  comrade-in-arms, 
Mr.  Remich.  He  set  out  to  retrieve 
the  ground  lost  in  1903,  his  progress 
at  first  being  so  slow  as  to  be  scarcely 
observable.  But  he  kept  plugging 
away,  picking  up  a  little  here  and 
there  in  the  way  of  bothersome  amend- 
ments to  the  law  until  he  had  his  or- 
ganization perfected  sufificiently  in 
1917  to  switch  the  state  back  to  pro- 
hibition, two  years  ahead  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  eighteenth  amendment  to 
the  federal  constitution.  Since  then 
his  sway  in  the  legislature  has  been 
undisputed. 

There  would  be  practical  unani- 
mity,   in    all    probability,    that     New 


Hampshire  in  this  generation  has  had 
no  more  skillful  politician  in  the  way 
of  handling  legislators,  or  in  spread- 
ing propaganda.  Latterly  much  of 
the  bitterness  expressed  during  the 
days  of  hectic  battling  has  faded 
away,  tempered  by  admiration,  grudg- 
ing in  some  instances  without  doubt, 
for  his  genius  in  keeping  in  political 
leading  strings  members  of  the  legis- 
latures whose  inclinations  were  wet, 
although  they  were  voting  dry.  Also 
those  who  were  most  choleric  in 
their  contemplation  of  his  leadership 
in  the  prohibition  struggle  over  the 
long  period  expended  so  many  of  their 
mouth-filling  epithets  on  the  handlers 
of  the  anti-prohibition  cause,  that 
what  they  had  left  were  as  insipid  as 
the  beverages  decreed  by  the  1917 
law  to  seasoned  palettes. 

At  any  rate,  Mr.  Robbins  says  now 
that  he  counts  among  his  good  friends 
many  who  in  other  times  were  his 
most   robust   enemies. 


THE  BROTHERHOOD  OF  MAN 

By  Harry  Edward  Miller 

More  noble  thought  than  this  we  do  not  know : 
How  those  of  every  clime  and  scattered  race. 
Though  different  their  lives  and  color  o'  face ; 

Whether  in  tropic  land  ,or  Arctic  snow ; 

Whether  their  dreams  are  high,  or  fallen  low ; 
That  truth  of  truths  we  cannot  well  efiface : 
Our  brotherhood  makes  of  us  all  one  race — 

One  brotherhood  as  ages  come  and  go ! 

And  why  these  troubled  years  we  call  our  life. 

Why  given  they  to  war-struck  human-kind 
n  not  for  us  to  learn  that  war  and  strife 

Must  end  if  our  brother  lost  would  find ; 

And  love,  not  hate,  must  ev'ry where  be  rife — 

Else  men  shall  never  be  of  God's  high  mind ! 


THE  MINNESOTA  ORE  TAX  AS  APPLIED  TO 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  WATER  POWERS 

By  George  H.  Duncan 

NOVEMBER  2.  1923.  was  a  nota-  or    capital.        Minnesota   seems    to   be 

ble  day  in  the  tax  history  of  the  in  a  fair  way  to  solve  the  problem. 
United    States,   for   on    that   date  One  of  that  State's  great  resources 

the  officials  of  the  Oliver  Minin-  Com-  is  iron  ore.  the  development  of  which 

pany   a  subsidiarv  of  the  United  States  has  been   left   to   individual    initiative, 

Steel    Corporation,    paid    over    to    the  principally    in    the    form    (,f    corporate 

treasurer    of    Minnesota    a    check    for  activity,      from      which      development 

$4  340  499  96    the   first   pavment   made  have   arisen  great   fortunes,   while   the 

under'  an    epoch-making  'law    enacted  people  as  a  whole  have  derived  small 


by  the  1921  Leg- 
islature of  that 
state. 

It   is   the    con- 
tention  of   many 
thoughtful      stu- 
dents   that    nat- 
u  r  a  1     resources 
are   the  property 
not    of    individu- 
als, but  of  every- 
one   placed    here 
by   an   All   Wise 
Creator    for    the 
benefit  of  all  His 
creatures.        But 
.since    the    devel- 
opment   and    use 
of   those    natural 
resources      is      a 
personal      enter- 
prise,   it    has    al- 
ways   been    diffi- 
cult   to    dififeren- 
t  i  a  t  e     between 
the      natural 


George  H.  Duncan 


benefit   from   the 
rich       deposits. 
Based    ui)on    the 
foregoing      r  e  a- 
soning,      w  h  a  t- 
ever     value     this 
ore  had  as  it  lay 
in     t  h  e     ground 
was  the  common 
heritage ;       any 
additional     value 
given    it  bv    the 
capital  and  labor 
used    in    prepar- 
ing it  for  market 
was    clearly    the 
property  of  those 
supplying    them. 
The    Minneso- 
ta  Legislature  of 
1921   clearly  rec- 
ognized  these   es- 
sential facts,  and 
after   long   delib- 
eration     enacted 
a   law    providing 
that  a  tax  of  six 


taken  under  the  taxing  power  and  d,s-  P^",^,;'',^^^^^  ^^^  eaAh''     DecU.c.ion 

tributed  to  the  community  m  the  form  the  su, '»«  °'  t"'^.  H^        ,     reasonable 

of    common    benefits-roads,    schools  '^  '^"]  '^^^^'^'"'^J^J  ^^^^ 

and   the   like-while   the   added    labor  -^  ;>*,X  „'"^".,  ",:      'of  hoisting, 

-]:d  ZlJ:.:t^  of"L::rirn  'e;;ti;;g':t'?onve>.ing   .he    same   to 
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the  surface  of  the  earth ;  (2)  a  propor- 
tionate cost  of  removing  the  'over- 
burden'; (3)  a  proportionate  cost  of 
constructing  shafts  and  running 
drifts ;  (4)  the  amount  of  royalties  paid 
on  the  ore  mined;  (5)  a  proportionate 
share  of  the  taxes  levied  on  the  whole 
plant  under  the  general  property  tax." 

This  innovation,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, evoked  a  strenuous  legal  bat- 
tle, fought  through  even  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  where  it  was 
upheld  at  every  point.  The  total  tax 
assessed  under  this  law  for  1921  was 
about  two  and  one-fourth  million  dol- 
lars, and  for  1922,  nearly  three  and 
one-half  million,  in  a  total  state  reve- 
nue of  approximately  twenty  million. 
If  it  is  sound  doctrine  for  the  state  to 
appropriate  six  per  cent  of  this  nat- 
ural, or  individually  unearned  value, 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  moral  rea- 
son why  a  larger  proportion,  even 
almost  the  whole,  might  not  be  taken. 
So  the  Legislature  of  1923  provided 
for  a  similar  six  per  cent  tax  on  roy- 
alties, thus  placing  leased  ore  bodies 
on  the  same  basis  as  those  owned, 
which  is  now  on  its  tedious  way 
through  the  courts ;  while  a  strong 
movement  is  on  foot  to  increase  both 
taxes  to  ten  per  cent.  It  is  evident  that 
on  the  1922  basis,  a  forty  per  cent 
tax  would  have  paid  all  the  state's  ex- 
penses, to  the  tremendous  relief  of 
other  classes  of  property  now  heavily 
burdened ;  and  this  relief  would 
proportionately  unburden  the  indus- 
try of  extracting  the  ore,  which  in 
turn  would  tend  to  reduce  the  selling 
price  of  ore  products  and  all  other 
commodities. 

The  essential  difiference  between 
this  Minnesota  tax  and  other  appar- 
ently similar  taxes,  like  the  Pennsyl- 
vania coal  tax,  should  be  pointed  out. 
The  selling  price  of  coal,  like  that  of 
ore,  is  based  partly  on  the  theory  of 
"all  the  traffic  will  bear,"  and  partly 
on  the  expense  of  operating  the  most 
expensive  mines ;  but  the  market 
price    on    all    products    of    the    same 


grade  is  the  same,  regardless  of  the 
expense  of  mining.  Thus  the 
Pennsylvania  tax,  levied  as  it  is  on 
the  mine-mouth  value,  is  the  same 
on  the  products  of  all  mines,  while 
the  Minnesota  tax  falls  heaviest  on 
the  cheapest-mined  ore,  as  it  should. 
Again,  the  Pennsylvania  tax,  being 
virtually  a  part  of  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, is  added  to  the  selling  price, 
while  the  Minnesota  tax  does  not 
enter  into  cost  of  production, 
and  is  reflected  only  in  a  reduced  cap- 
italized value  of  ore  lands. 

Three  points  in  connection  with 
Minnesota's  experience  should  be  es- 
pecially noted:  (1).  Recognition  of 
community  interest  in  natural  re- 
sources; (2).  The  tremendous  value 
of  these  resources;  (3).  No  imped- 
ing production  or  enhancing  the  sell- 
ing price  of  the  product. 

II. 

New  Hampshire  has  no  ore  bodies 
of  appreciable  extent.  One  of  it^ 
principal  natural  resources,  however, 
is  waterpower;  and  the  analogy  be- 
tween all  natural  resources,  so  far  as 
the  rightful  recipients  of  their  benefits 
are  concerned,  is  close.  The  value  of 
New  Hampshire's  waterpower  should 
be  taken  to  help  pay  public  expenses. 
Our  difficulty  arises  from  a  failure  to 
discriminate  between  the  value  of  the 
waterpower  itself  and  that  of  the  man- 
made  contrivances  for  putting  that 
power  to  use.  Of  course  New  Hamp- 
shire is  stopped  for  the  present  by 
constitutional  limitations  from  im- 
posing a  tax  of  sufficient  size  on 
waterpowers  to  return  a  revenue  com- 
parable to  that  of  Minnesota;  but  a 
special  tax,  even  at  the  "average  rate," 
would  serve  to  indicate  the  possibili- 
ties along  these  lines,  and  would  es- 
tablish here  the  principal  that  natural 
resources  are  the  common  heritage  of 
all  the  people,  and  not  for  the  benefit 
alone  of  those  who  hold  title  to  them. 

It  will  be  argued  that  it  is  difficult 
to    fix   a    value    for   waterpowers,    and 
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this  is  certainly  true;  but  evidence 
recently  taken  in  the  case  of  the 
Amoskeag  Company  against  the  city 
of  Manchester  indicates  that  there 
are  a  few  difficulties  connected  with 
present  methods  of  assessment.  Once 
established,  the  value  of  waterpowers 
will  not  depreciate  or  fluctuate  in  any 
degree  commensurate  with  the  varia- 
tions in  man-made  property. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  a  rough 
estimate  of  how  much  value   there  is 
in  waterpower,  let  us  take  the  low  fig- 
ure    of     one-fourth     cent     per     horse- 
power hour  as  a  basis,  with  an  eight- 
hour  day,  when  we  find   that   the  an- 
nual  value   of   a   ten-hor.se-power   unit 
will  be  $60.00,  which,  capitalized,  gives 
a      taxable      valuation      of     $1,200.00. 
Or,  to  refer  to  the  interesting  figures 
given     by     Mr.     Foss     in     the     April 
Granite  Monthly,  the  waterpower  in 
the   five   potential   developments   men- 
tioned,     aggregating      48,150,      horse- 
power   at    one-fourth    cent   per    horse- 
power   hour    for   .an    eight-hour    day, 
would    indicate    an    annual    value    of 
$30,000.00,  which   in   turn,   capitalized, 
gives  $600,000.00  as  a  basis  for  taxa- 
tion.    It  must  be  admitted  that  these 
figures  are  only  a  "leap  in  the  dark," 
and    are    given    simply     to    illustrate 
the    possibilities    of    community    reve- 
nue in  this  direction. 

If  all  owners  of  waterpowers  were 
required,  for  the  purpose  of  taxation, 
to  return  to  the  assessors  the  approx- 
imate amount  of  power  they  develop 
annually,  there  would  be  not  only  a 
substantial  added  revenue,  which 
would  proportionately  reduce  bur- 
densome     and      repressive      taxes      on 


industry,  but  also  the  extent  of  the 
waterpower  of  the  state  would  be  bet- 
ter known.  Then  there  would  arise 
immediately  a  great  popular  demand 
for  state  development  of  storage, 
possibly  along  the  lines  of  the  so- 
called  "Bass  Bill,"  which  was  de- 
feated by  the  last  Senate.  The  move- 
ment for  a  constitutional  amendment 
allowing  a  reasonably  heavy  tax  on 
this  class  of  property  would  receive 
added   impetus. 

Those    who    listened    to    the    recent 
illuminating    address    by    Mr.    Morris 
Llewellyn     Cooke     before     the     Civic 
Association    on   "Giant   Power,"    must 
have  had  forced  upon  them  the  ques- 
tion,    "When     our     waterpowers     are 
Hnked  up,  and  we  are  dependent  up- 
on 'Giant  Power'  for  power,  light  and 
heat,  what  authority  is  to  ensure  that 
the  conserving  public  will  be  protected 
from     extortion?"       There     are     two 
answer^, — One,    by    pubhc    ownership 
and    operation,    such    as    Ontario    now 
has;  the  other— by  the  power  of  taxa- 
tion  to   take   into   the   common    treas- 
ury   of    the    value    of    the    natural    re- 
sources,   and    to    distribute    the    funds 
thus     derived    in    the    form    of    com- 
mon   benefits.   Under   the    latter   plan, 
would-be       exploiters       would       soon 
learn   that   an    increase    in   consumer's 
prices    above    a    fair   margin    of   profit 
on    the   business    of    development    and 
distribution   would    result   only    in    in- 
creased payment  of  heritage  vakie  to 
the  community. 

Minnesota  has  shown  the  path. 
Let  New  Hampshire  consider  that  ex- 
ample carefully. 


Upon  the  day  of  our  going  to  press  New  Hampshire  received  the 
sad  tidings  of  the  death  of  Calvin  Coolidge,  Jr.  On  every  hand  we 
hear  expressions  of  tender  sympathy  for  the  bereaved  parents. 


MAYOR  TRUDELL'S  FAVORITE  STORIES 

It  is  always  interesting  to  know  the  favorite  stories  and  anecdotes  of 
famous  men,  especially  those  public  speakers  who  have  a  large  fund  at  their 
command.  This  page  of  stories  by  some  prominent  New  Hampshire  figure 
is  a  feature  of  the  Granite  Monthly. 


WE  are  living  in  an  age  of  spe- 
cialization. It  has  long  been 
recognized  that  the  travelling 
salesman  is  the  greatest  known  spe- 
cialist on  funny 
stories.  Conse- 
quently, of  all 
the  j)r()minent 
figures  in  New 
H  a  m  p  s  h  i  r  e. 
George  E.  Iru- 
del,  mayor  of 
M  a  n  c  h  e  s  t  e  r, 
former  travel- 
ing salesman, 
pro  m  i  n  e  n  t, 
member  of  the 
U.  C.  T.,  ought 
to  be  the  best 
authority  o  n 
humorous  anec- 
dotes. 

Upon  inter- 
viewing h  i  m, 
we  discovered 
in  him  such  a 
delightful  and 
jovial  person- 
a  1  i  t  y  that  it 
wasn't  difficult 
for  us  to  un- 
derstand      his" 

success  both  as  a  salesman  and  as  a 
politician.  We  would  like  to  interview 
him  every  week  for  his  stories,  be- 
cause the  ])rocess  of  going  over  his 
stock  to  select  his  favorites  gives  his 
interviewer  an  exceedingly  agreeable 
entertainment. 

In  addition  to  the  two  occupations 
which  we  have  already  mentioned. 
Mayor  Trudel  has  a  third,  for  he  for- 


Hon.   George   E.  Trudell 


merly  mastered  the  trade  of  a  plumb- 
er. His  intimate  connection  with 
that  vocation  doubtless  causes  him  to 
appreciate   this   story : 

There  were 
two  school 
mates  who  had 
recently  .met 
after  an  ab- 
sence of  about 
thirty  years. 
The  first  one 
says  to  the  sec- 
ond, 

"H  o  w  are 
y  o  u,  Jim? 
What's  become 
of  vour  three 
bovs?" 

"They're  all 
at  home  doing 
mighty  fine  in 
their  chosen 
professions." 

"By  the  way, 
what  are  thev 
doing?" 

"Well,  George 
is  a  plumber ; 
John  is  a  law- 
yer ;  and  Harry 
is  a  doctor;  but 
it  takes  all  Harry  earns  to  pay  the 
other  two." 

Because  there  are  so  few  jokes  on 
lawyers,  the  Alayor  delights  in  this  one. 
In  China  when  a  man  dies  his 
widow  immediately  gets  his  legacy, 
with  no  red  tape,  tax,  and  lawyer  fees, 
but  here  if  a  man  dies,  his  widow  has 
to  marry  the  lawyer  to  get  even  a 
spattering  of  the   legacy. — N.   H.  C. 


FINANCING  CHARITABLE  ORGANIZATIONS 
BY  THE  COMMUNITY  FUND 

By  John  W.  Pearson 

Many  who  are  hoping  to  see  New  Hampshire  in  the  foreground  of 
progress  are  interested  in  the  "Community  Chest"  plan.  If  you  disagree 
the  Granite  Monthly  invites  your  opinion. 

11HE  past  few  months  have  seen  ter  of  all  the  population  in  the  United 
many  worthy  charities  in  various  States  will  give  some  tifty  millions  of 
New  Hampshire  towns  financed  dollars  for  current  charital^le  expen- 
by  various  types  of  drives  and  bene-  ditures,  and  115  more  cities  are  con- 
fits.  One  result  in  certain  sections  sidering  putting  the  jjlan  into  effect, 
has  been  to  arouse  interest  in  the  Such  growth  in  other  sections  of  the 
"Community  Fund"  method  of  rais-  country  is  a  practical  demonstration 
ing  money.  It  therefore  may  be  uf  something  which  is  now  more  than 
timely     to    inquire     into     the     history,  an  idea. 

methods,    scope    and    accomplishments  Each     year     additional     cities     and 

of  the  "Community  Fund"  plan  in  lo-  towns  have  adopted  the  plan  but  be- 

calities   where   it   has  been   thoroughly  fore    taking   the    step,    the    merits   and 

tried.  weaknesses    of   the    plan    and    the    ex- 

In  the  first  place  a  "Community  periences  of  other  places,  have  been 
Fund"  is  the  popular  name  for  a  vol-  meticulously  studied.  A  general 
vmtary  organization  set  up  in  a  city  conclusion  is  that  the  plan  is  a  natu- 
or  town  to  serve  the  charitable  organ-  ral  sequence  to  the  large  increase  of 
izations  of  that  community  by  com-  philanthropic  and  social  service  of  the 
bining  their  solicitations  for  funds  in-  country,  and  the  competition  and  de- 
tc)  a  united  effort,  a  single  drive,  each  pendence  for  maintenance  of  organ- 
year  with  the  idea  of  eliminating  izations  on  a  limited  circle  of  .support- 
waste  and  annoyance  of  many  small,  ers.  Pressure  from  dissatisfied  do- 
ineffectual  demands  upon  the  public  nors  and  the  interest  business  men 
for  support.  These  organizations  are  have  given  to  a  more  efficient  meeting 
also  known  as  "Community  Chests"  of  the  problem,  have  also  been  factors 
or  by  the  more  dignified  name  of  in  the  growth  of  the  plan, 
"financial  federation  of  social  agencies."  Back  in   1912,  two  widely  separated 

Such  united  eft'orts  are  not  unfamil-  cit.'es.  Denver,  Colo.,  and  Elmira,  N. 
iar  to  New  Hampshire  towns  as  the  V.,  established  a  financial  federation 
idea  was  successfully  practised  in  sev-  of  all  the  charitable  organizations  in 
eral  localities  during  the  war  but  has  their  borders.  A  year  later,  Cleve- 
since  been  dropped  along  with  several  land,  Ohio,  followed  their  example 
other  phases  of  community  life,  the  and  shortly  after.  South  Bend,  Ind., 
unselfish  efl^ort  a  community  devel-  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  Erie,  Penn.,  fol- 
oped  in  its  war  winning  spirit.  But  lowed  suit.  Ten  years  later  100  cities 
in  several  score  of  cities  and  towns  and  towns  had  adopted  the  idea  and 
outside  of  New  Hampshire  this  germ  50  others  were  getting  ready  to. 
of  an  idea  so  soundly  based  on  funda-  Late  in  1923,  so  successful  had  been 
mentals  of  American  life  has  devel-  the  experience  of  -these  earlier  ex- 
oped  in  spite  of  obstacles  and  opposi-  amples  and  because  the  idea  is  so 
tion  until  in  1924  it  is  estimated  that  soundly  conceived,  200  different  com- 
203  communities  making  up  one  quar-  munities    in    all    parts    of   the    country 
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ranging-  from  Philadelphia  with 
2,000,000  population  down  to  Ypsilanti, 
Michigan,  with  7,000  population  and 
Laramie,  Wyo.,  with  6,300  people, 
were  using  the  "Community  Fund" 
method  to  raise  funds  effectively  for 
the  charitable  obligations  of  their 
locaUl;y.  And  of  interest  to  New 
Hampshire  citizens  is  the  fact  that  45 
were  in  cities  of  less  than  30,000  pop- 
ulation, 22  of  these  smaller  sized 
towns  having  adopted  the  idea  in  1923. 

In  addition  to  the  advantage  of 
concentrating  in  one  enthusiastic 
whole  hearted  week's  effort  of  money 
raising  for  all  organizations,  there  are 
other  beneficial  results.  For  one 
thing  it  frees  a  charitable  society  from 
the  worry  and  distraction  their  money 
raising  campaign  always  gives  them 
and  permits  their  full  devotion  to  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  organized, 
be  it  orphans,  the  sick  or  the  elderly. 
It  also  increases  the  amount  of  money 
available  since  the  overhead  expenses 
of  clerk  hire,  mail  matter,  professional 
organizers,  etc.,  are  greatly  reduced. 
From  the  public's  standpoint  there  is 
less  irritation  than  in  the  case  where 
one  drive  follows  another  and  further 
a  person  gives  more  generously  if  he 
understands  that  this  is  the  only  call 
on  him  for  such  purposes  during  the 
entire  year.  Too  many  times,  where 
the  plan  is  not  used,  gifts  are  re- 
duced because  the  giver  does  not 
know  what  other  groups  may  ap- 
proach him  later  in  the  year. 

Still  again,  where  there  is  such  gen- 
eral co-operation  by  all  the  charita- 
ble organizations,  many  times  there 
are  found  to  be  cases  of  duplication 
of  effort.  It  results  in  the  communi- 
ties' needs  being  more  accurately 
studied  and  provided  for  by  that 
agency  best  equipped  for  each  specific 
task.  And  too,  in  many  organiza- 
tions, the  financial  records,  methods 
of  purchasing  supplies  and  other  ex- 
ecutive items  are  often  haphazardly 
conducted.  An  important  function 
of  the  "Communitv  Fund"  is  to  make 


available  effective  records  and  other 
economies. 

But  of  more  interest  is  the  accom- 
plishment of  obtaining  the  hearty 
support  of  a  community's  best  talent 
in  soliciting  funds  when  their  services 
are  asked  for  but  once  a  year  and  the 
even  greater  result  of  a  more  general 
subscription  of  charitable  funds  by 
the  entire  community.  In  most  com- 
munities a  few  people  only  contribute. 
A  study  of  results  with  the  Fund 
show  that  a  town  becomes  so  inter- 
ested and  so  many  are  solicited  that  in 
some  cases  not  one  out  of  every  three 
of  the  population  have  given.  The 
very  nature  of  the  chest  system  pro- 
vides for  a  year-round  checking  of 
subscribers,  adding  the  newcomers 
and  finding  those  hard  to  reach. 

In  Concord  during  the  recent  N.  H. 
Orphans'  Home  campaign,  the  possi- 
bilities of  improvement  in  this  direc- 
tion were  suggested.  Probably  under 
ordinary  conditions,  not  more  than 
three  or  four  hundred  actually  give  to 
a  typical  organization  fund  whereas 
some  2200  gave  to  the  Orphans' 
Home  fund.  With  the  even  more  con- 
certed effort  of  the  "Community 
Fund"  if  one  out  of  every  three  in 
Concord  had  given  there  would  have 
been  8000  givers,  with  such  accom- 
plishment a  fact  in  other  cities,  who 
would  not  say  that  the  charities  as 
well  as  the  city  itself  were  not  better 
off  where  there  is  this  general  parti- 
cipation by  the  community. 

A  general  feature  of  most  "Chests" 
is  that  there  is  no  race,  color  or  creed 
limitation  to  the  scope  of  the  "Chest," 
where  differences  have  seemed  to  ex- 
ist prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
"chest."  personal  feeling  and  small 
mindedness  have  been  buried  in  the 
l)roader  spirit  and  desire  for  the  most 
good  of  the  greatest  number.  There  are 
reported  cases  in  other  cities  of  where 
Catholic  and  Jewish  organizations 
have  limited  their  efforts  in  order 
that  a  Protestant  group  might  be  bet- 
ter provided  for,  or  where   Protestant 
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and  Catholic  societies  have  curtailed 
that  a  negro  organization,  for  in- 
stance, might  be  strengthened.  This 
reference,  to  a  religious  affiliation 
however,  does  not  mean  that  churches 
are  included  as  participants  in  the 
Fund.  The  best  experience  is  that 
the  Fund  should  not  be  extended  to 
cover  agencies  exclusively  or  largely 
engaged  in  religious  work  but  if  the 
organization  is  predominately  chari- 
table and  only  incidentally  religious, 
it  generally  is  supported.  Build- 
ing and  endowment-fund  campaigns 
sometimes  are  covered  but  more  gen- 
erally are  not.  The  hrst  purpose  of 
the  Fund  is  to  cover  current  charita- 
ble needs.  Funds  for  capital  and 
other  permanent  uses  are  included  or 
not  included,  depending  on  conditions 
in   a   given   city. 

I  imagine  that  when  a  Community 
Fund  is  discussed,  one  of  the  first  ob- 
jections is  that  it  merges  the  individ- 
uality of  a  particular  charity  into  a 
general  group  and  many  people  are 
interested  in  giving  to  one  charity  and 
not  to  another.  But  this  objection  is 
met  with  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
principles  of  the  Fund  is  to  provide 
for  "designation"  of  one's  gift.  If 
$100  is  given,  say,  to  a  Fund,  the 
giver  indicates  on  his  pledge  card 
that  he  or  she  desires  $50  of  it  to  go 
to  a  certain  charity,  $15  to  another, 
and  so  on  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
general  experience  with  the  Fund  in 
other  places  is  that  rather  than 
stifling  the  individuality  of  a  charity, 
it  results  in  more  effective  accom- 
plishments by  that  charity,  and  a 
more  sympathetic  interest  on  the  part 
of  a  greater  number  in  the  commu- 
nity than  ever  existed  under  former 
conditions. 

I  have  in  mind  a  certain  town  in 
New  Hampshire  where  five  cam- 
paigns for  charitable  funds  have  late- 
ly been  undertaken  and  two  more  are 
contemplated  as  soon  as  the  town  re- 


covers from  the  last  one.  In  each 
case,  the  labor  of  getting  together  a 
general  committee,  comi>iling  a  list 
of  names  to  be  solicited,  the  enlist- 
ment of  a  group  of  voluntary  work- 
ers, preparation  of  circulars  and  let- 
ters, the  expenditures  of  postage  and 
clerical  expenses,  and  of  valuable 
time  by  the  workers,  and  the  effort  to 
actually  collect  the  pledges  made 
during  the  campaign,  were  all  re- 
peated in  each  of  these  five  cases- 
And  shortly  the  same  effort  is  to 
be  undertaken  in   two  more  cases. 

Under  the  Community  Fund  plan, 
representatives  of  the  various  chari- 
table organizations  meet  and  discuss 
the  possibilities  of  a  single  cam- 
paign. They  present  their  budgets 
and  discuss  their  work.  Finally  a 
sum  sufficient  for  the  worthy  ex- 
penditures of  all  the  groups  is  agreed 
on  with  a  margin  provided  for  un- 
foreseen cases  such  as  a  Japaneese 
earthquake  or  a  Canaan  fire  disaster 
and  the  entire  Community  is  then  en- 
thused in  a  concentrated  campaign 
for  gifts.  The  result  where  it  has 
been  tried  is  more  money  from  more 
people  and  greater  usefulness  of  the 
money   thus   contributed. 

With  charities  serving  one  quarter 
of  all  our  people  now  provided  for  by 
one  week's  drive  under  the  Commu- 
nity Fund  plan,  is  there  not  much 
food  for  thought  in  the  plan  for 
those  directing  the  charitable  organ- 
izations in  New  Hampshire  cities  and 
towns  of  over  5000  population? 
Conditions  which  make  welfare  and 
charitable  work  necessary  are  be- 
coming more  pronounced  as  time 
goes  on  and  one  measure  of  the  char- 
acter and  standing  of  a  city  or  town 
is  the  manner  in  which  it  cares  for 
its  unfortunates.  In  the  opinion  of 
many  givers',  the  merits  and  limita- 
tions of  a  Community  Chest  should 
be  carefully  studied,  and  adopted 
wherever   possible. 
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EILEEN  AROON 

By  Gerald  Griffin 
1803-1840 

When  like  the  early  rose, 

Eileen   Aroon ! 
Beauty  in  childhood  blows, 

Eileen   Aroon ! 
When,  like  a  diadem. 
P.uds  hlush  around  the  stem, 
Which  is  the   fairest  gem? — 

Eileen   Aroon! 

Is  it  the  laughing  eye, 

Eileen   Aroon  ! 
Is  it  the  timid  sigh, 

Eileen   Aroon ! 
Is  it  the  tender  tone. 
Soft  as  the  stringed  harp's  moan? 
O,  it  is  truth  alone, — 

Eileen   Aroon ! 

When  like  the  rising  day, 

Eileen   Aroon ! 
Love  sends  his  early  ray, 

Eileen   Aroon ! 
What  makes  his  dawning  glow, 
Changeless  through  joy  or  woe? 
Only  the  constant  know : — 

Eileen   Aroon  ! 

1   know   a  valley   fair, 

Eileen   Aroon ! 
1  knew  a  cottage  there, 

Eileen  Aroon ! 
[''ar  in  that  valley's  shade 
1  knew  a  gentle  maid, 
hdower  of  a  hazel  glade, — 

Eileen  Aroon! 

Who  in  the  song  so  sweet? 

Eileen  Aroon ! 
Who  in  the  dance  so  fleet? 

Eileen  Aroon ! 
Dear  were  her  charms  to  me, 

Dearer  her  laughter  free. 
Dearest  her  constancy, — 

Eileen  Aroon! 

Were  she  no  longer  true, 

Eileen  Aroon ! 
What  should  her  lover  do? 

Eileen  Aroon ! 
Fly  with  his  broken  chain 
Far  o'er  the  sounding  main, 
Never  to  love  again, — 

Eileen  Aroon ! 


Youth  must  with  time  decay, 

Eileen  Aroon ! 
Beauty  must  fade  away, 

Eileen  Aroon ! 
Castles  are  sack'd  in  war. 
Chieftains  are  scatter'd  far. 
Truth  is  a  fixed  star, — 

Eileen  Aroon ! 


.^(i/^.    T^^', 


CARMEN  BELLicOSUM 

(1829—1887) 

By  Guy  Humphrey  McMaster 

In  their  ragged  regimentals 
Stood  the  old  Continentals, 

Yielding  not, 
When  the  grenadiers  were  lunging, 
And  like  hail  fell  the  plunging 
Cannon-shot ; 
When  the  files 
Of  the  isles, 
From  the  smoky  night  encampment,  hore  the  banner  of  the 

rampant  Unicorn, 
And  grummer.  grummer,    grummer   rolled    the   roll    of   the 
drummer 
Through  the  morn  ! 

Then  with  eyes  to  the  front  all. 
And  with  guns  horizontal. 

Stood  our  sires ; 
And  the  balls  whistled  deadly, 
And  in  streams  flashed  redly 

Blazed  the  fires ; 

As  the  roar 

On  the  shore, 
Swept  the  strong  battle-breakers  o'er  the  green-sodded  acres 

Of  the  plain ; 
And  louder,  louder,  louder  cracked  the  black  gunpowder. 

Cracking  amain  ! 

Now  the  smiths  at  their  forges 
Worked  the  red  St.  George's 

Cannoneers ; 
And  the  "villainous  saltpetre" 
Rung  a  fierce,  discordant  metre 

Round  their  ears ; 

As  the  swift 

Storm-drift 
With  hot  sweeping  anger,  came  the  horse-guard's  clangor 

On  our  flanks. 
Then   higher,   higher,   higher   l)urned   the   old-fashioned    fire 

Through  the  ranks  ! 

Then   the  old-fashioned  colonel 
Galloped  through  the  white  infernal 

Powder-cloud ; 
And  his  broadsword  was  swinging. 
And  his  brazen  throat   was   ringing 

Trumpet   loud. 

Then  the  blue 

Bullets  flew. 
And  the  trooper- jackets  redden  at  the  touch  of  the  leaden 

Rifle-breath ; 
And  rounder,  rounder,  rounder  roared  the  iron  si.x-pounder, 

Hurling  death. 


OLD  HOME  WEEK 


By  Hon.  Henry  H.  Metcalf 

President   oi    ik-a-  New   Hampshire   Old    Home   Week   Association    and   First    Publisher 
of  the  Granite  Monthly. 


MEN  die  but  their  works  live  after 
them.  Frank  West  Rolhns  "went 
the  way  of  all  the  earth"  a  decade 
ago,  but  "Old  Home  Week"  survives — 
an  established  institution,  recognized  by 
law  and  cherished  in  the  hearts  of  New 
Hampshire  people  at  home  and  abroad. 

During  the  twenty-five  years  since 
Governor  Rollins  instituted  "Old  Home 
Week,"  and  thereby  builded  himself  a 
monument  more  enduring  than  marble 
or  bronze,  natives  of  the  State,  from  near 
and  far,  have  responded  to  the  home 
call  in  goodly  numbers  with  each  recur- 
ring summons,  and  have  renewed  the 
ties  that  bind  them  to  the  places  of  their 
birth,  and  their  love  and  honor  for  the 
grand  old  State  which  has  contributed 
so  much  to  the  progress  and  glory  of  the 
nation ;  while  those  who  have  remained 
to  "keep  the  home  fires  burning,"  have 
been  encouraged  and  strengthened  for 
their  daily  tasks,  and  have  developed  a 
stronger  and  deeper  love  for  the  Old 
Home  State. 

There  are  many  things  of  which  New 
Hampshire  may  well  be  proud.  The 
rugged  beauty  of  her  scenery,  which 
has  won  for  her  the  title  of  "The 
Switzerland  of  America."  is  nowhere 
surpassed.  From  the  upper  region, 
where  Mt.  Washington  towers  in  majes- 
ty, and  the  "Old  Man"  reigns  in  silent 
grandeur,  to  the  sands  of  Hampton 
Beach  there  is  no  spot  or  section  where 
the  great  artist  of  Nature  has  not  set 
the  impress  of  his  hand  in  characters  of 
fadeless  beauty. 

In  all  the  three  hundred  years  of  her 
history  since  the  pioneers  established  their 
homes  at  Portsmouth  and  Dover,  the 
achievements  of  New  Hampshire  men 
and  women  have  been  notable  in  every 
line  of  action,  from  the  conquest  of  a 
rugged  soil  to  the  development  of  in- 
tellectual power  and  moral  strength  and 


purpose,  m  no  measure  surpassed  by 
any  people  anywhere. 

Though  no  drop  of  human  blood  was 
shed  within  her  limits  in  the  great  strug- 
gle for  independence,  the  first  overt  act 
of  revolution  was  performed  upon  her 
soil  in  the  assault  upon  Fort  William 
and  Mary  at  Newcastle  by  the  band  of 
patriots,  led  by  Langdon  and  Sullivan ; 
and  all  through  the  war  New  Hamp- 
shire men  were  at  the  front,  from  Bun- 
ker Hill,  where  the  forces  of  Stark  and 
Reid  held  the  foe  at  bay,  and  the  gallant 
McClary  yielded  up  his  life,  to  York- 
town,  where  Scammell  fell  and  the  final 
victory  was  won.  It  was  a  New  Hamp- 
shire man  who  presided  in  the  Senate 
of  the  First  Congress  when  Washington 
took  the  oath  as  first  President  under 
the  Constitution,  and  it  was  another  son 
of  the  Granite  State  who  won  renown 
as  the  "Defender  of  the  Constitution" 
when  its  authority  was  assailed  by  the 
States   Rights   Champions  of   the   South. 

In  the  firing  line  on  every  battlefield 
of  the  republic ;  in  the  pioneer  camps 
carrying  civilization  into  the  wilderness ; 
at  the  very  front  in  the  march  of  edu- 
cational progress  and  intellectual  devel- 
opment, the  representatives  of  New 
Hampshire  have  ever  been  conspicuously 
in  the  lead.  Not  a  town  in  the  state 
whose  sons  and  daughters  have  not  done 
efi^ective  and  honorable  work  in  varied 
fields  of  action  throughout  the  country, 
in  which  the  home-keeping  people  have 
taken  due  pride,  while  rendering  their 
own   ample   service  to   state   and  nation. 

There  is  no  sentiment  more  conducive 
to  national  greatness  and  honor,  more 
stimulating  to  true  patriotism,  than  love 
for  one's  birthplace  and  childhood  home. 
To  strengthen,  maintain  and  perpetuate 
that  sentiment  in  the  hearts  of  her 
children,  at  Siome  and  abroad,  "Old 
Home   Week"    was    instituted    in    New 
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Hampshire.     May  the  time   never  come  ing  sons  and  daughters  shall  l)e  invited 

when  its  henigu  influence  shall  ])e  unrec-  home  during  that  chosen  August  week, 

ognized  and   inoperative.     May   that   in-  and.  on  some  day  therein,  all  the  people 

fluence  be  increased  and  extended  until,  shall    be    called    together    for    social    re- 

not   only   in   the    seventy   towns   wherein  union,    the    revival    of    old    friendships, 

last  year  an  Old  Home  Day  observance  and  renewed  devotion  to  "God  and  home 

was     held,     but     in     every     considerable  and  native  land." 
town  throughout  the  State,  the  wander- 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE'S  OLD  HOME  DAY  CALL 

By  Agnes  Barney  Young 

Many  old-time   friends  are  living 
By  the  trails  that  lead  out  West, 
Who  remember  old  New  Hampshire, 
When  in  summer  grandeur  dressed ; 
And  to  them  we  send  a  greeting, 
For,  no  matter  where  they  roam. 
They  are  held  in   fond  remembrance 
In  their  old  New  Hampshire  home. 

Greater  rivers  sweep  our  country, 
Coursing  plain  or  forest  track ; 
But  none  busier,  or  more  charming, 
Than  the  winding  Merrimack. 
Lofty  peaks  may  rise  off  yonder. 
Last  to  glimpse  the  setting  sun ; 
But  no  memory  lingers  longer,  - 
Than   of  our   Mt.  Washington. 

Here  and  there,  in  noblest   settings, 
Shine  the  lakes  among  the  hills ; 
And  around  the  Flume  and   Profile, 
Nature's   tuneful   music   thrills. 
While  the  lilac  bush  of  childhood, 
That  we  honor  as  State  Flower, 
Proudly  beckons  to  the  old   home. 
Where  was  spent  youth's  happy  hour. 

•  Come  and  join  us  in  New  Hampshire, 
For   her   valleys   now   are  green ; 
And  the  hilltops  in  tlie  distance 
Make  an  old  familiar  scene. 
Glad  the  hands  that  are  extended. 
While  all  nature  flower-gay 
Has  a  smiling  w^elcome  ready 
For  all  comers  Old  Home  Dav. 


A  CONTROVERSY 

SHALL  I  SEND  MY  DAUGHTER  TO  A 
CO-EDUCATIONAL  OR  A  WOMEN'S  COLLEGE? 


For  the  Co-Educational  Institution 

Effie  Earll  Yantis 


MOST  of  us  will  agree,  I  think,  that 
the  primary  object  of  a  college 
education  is  preparation  for  life. 
Whether  our  daughters  enter  some  busi- 
ness or  profession,  or  whether  they  go 
into  the  greatest  of  all  professions,  that 
of  marriage  and  motherhood,  we  want 
for  them  happy,  healthy,  useful,  full  and 
abundant  lives. 

Natural  and  normal  living  in  this 
world  of  ours  consists  and  always  has 
of  boys  and  girls,  men  and  women,  play- 
ing and  working  together.  Any  segre- 
gation of  the  sexes,  among  normal,  in- 
telligent, right  minded  people  of  any  age 
creates  an  artificial,  an  unnatural  condi- 
tion of  life.  Each  sex  has  something 
to  contribute  to  the  other;  each  is  neces- 
sary to  the  full  development  of  the 
other.  Boys  are  kinder,  more  consider- 
ate, better  mannered,  when  girls  are 
present.  Girls  are  less  selfish  and  per- 
sonal, broader  and  more  charitable  in 
their  views  when  they  have  boy  friends 
This  is  true  from  kindergarten  days  to 
the  very  end  of  life. 


THE  CASE  FOR  THE 
CO-ED  COLLEGE 

I.  Each  sex  has  a  helpful  influence 
upon  the  other. 

II.  A  natural  and  wholesome  re- 
lationship prevails  at  a  Co-ed  insti- 
tution. 

Til.  The  courses  offered  by  Co- 
Educational  institutions  are  more 
progressive  and  practical  than  those 
of  the   Women's   institutions. 


When  our  young  people  are  ready  to 
enter  college  they  have  proved  them- 
selves equal  to  responsibility.  They 
have  solved  problems  for  themselves, 
and  are  capable  of  self-government  under 
right  conditions.  Segregation  of  the 
sexes  at  this  age  sometimes  leads  to  es- 
capades and  scandals,  which  would 
never  have  happened  under  normal  con- 
ditions. Red  haired  Tommy  whom 
Jane  sees  every  day  in  the  class  room  is 
not  the  hero  of  her  romantic  dreams. 
If  he  should  become  so,  then  he  probably 
is  the  one  who  will  help  her  to  make  a 
happy  home.  Similar  education  and 
standards  are  next  in  imp;)rtance  to  love 
in  a  hai)py  marriage.  It  is  during  col- 
lege years  that  young  people  are  form- 
ing friendships  which  mav  later  ripen 
into  closer  relationships. 

There  was  a  time  when  there  was  no 
question  of  sending  girls  to  college. 
They  were  not  considered  capable  to 
either  the  physical  or  the  mental  strain 
of  a  college  education.  It  was  believed 
that  a  college  education  would  unfit 
them  for  house-keeping,  and  would  take 
away  the  desire  for  motherhood.  The 
first  strictly  women's  colleges  were 
founded  with  the  idea  of  proving  that 
women  were  capable  of  doing  the  same 
work  in  college  as  men.  They  gave 
practically  the  same  courses  as  those 
given  in  men's  colleges.  They  did 
not  make  any  provision  for  the  dif- 
ferent life,  and  needs,  and  functions  of 
women.  But  our  state  colleges  and  uni- 
versities which  are  co-educational,  recog- 
nized from  the  first  the  need  of  practical 
training.  To-day  our  strictly  women's 
colleges  are  most  of  them  pursuing  the 
same  course.     They   are  giving  cultural 
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training  only.  They  have  no  courses  in 
Home  Economics,  vocational  training, 
or  the  practical  arts.  They  claim  that 
college  is  not  the  i)lace  for  the  teaching 
of  these  suhjects.  that  those  desiring 
them  should  go  to  some  technical  school 
where  these  suhjects   only  are  taught. 

But  I  want  mv  daughter  to  have  hoth 
the  cultural  and  the  practical  training 
and  four  years  is  all  she  can  possibly 
give  to  her  college  life.  I  want  her  to 
have  a  cultural  education  liecause  it  will 
teach  her  to  think.  l)ecause  it  will  broad- 
en her  whole  vision  of  life  so  that  she 
sees  it  not  in  relation  to  herself  and  her 
own  small  affairs  only,  but  in  relation 
to  the  past  and  the  future,  and  the  his- 
tory-making of  the  entire  world. 
Knowledge  gives  power,  great  resources 
of  happiness,  and  usually  a  keen  desire 
for  service.  \\'ith  this  cultural  knowl- 
edge I  want  her  to  have  the  practical 
training  so  essential  to  efficiencv  in  the 
making  of  a  happy  home. 

Nowhere  can  1  find  this  opportunit} 
for  equal  advantages  in  hoth  cultural 
and  practical  training  save  in  our  co- 
educational colleges.  I  have  seen  more 
than  one  girl  who  was  a  graduate  of  a 
woman's  college  completely  floored  after 
marriage  ])y  her  lack  of  knowledge  of 
food  values,  the  many  details  of  house- 
keeping, the  preparation  for,  and  the 
care  of  the  tiny  baby.  In  Cornell  Uni- 
versitv  a  ynrl  entering  the  course  in 
Home  Economics  receives  during  her 
first  two  years  practically  the  same  edu- 
cation which  those  entering  the  Arts  or 
other  courses  do.  Her  practical  train- 
ing in  Home  Economics  comes  during 
her  junior  and  senior  years.  It  is  col- 
lege work.  It  is  not  the  grade  of  work 
given  in  High  Schools  or  technical  in- 
stitutions. We  know  to-day  that  every- 
thing in  the  world  is  governed  by  great 
natural  laws,  sun  and  moon  and  earth, 
wind  and  weather,  tides  and  seasons  and 
stars.  Our  girls  who  are  studying 
Home  Economics  as  it  is  taught  in  col- 
lege learn  that  these  laws  enter  into 
every  part  of  our  home  life,  that  there 
is    chemistry    in    our    cooking,    and    bac- 


teriology in  our  cleaning.  They  learn 
that  the  care  of  our  bodies,  what  we  eat, 
and  do,  and  think,  are  all  governed  by 
laws  within  our  control.  They  learn 
the  principles  governing  beauty  in  the 
home,  the  community  problems  affecting 
the  home,  the  laws  of  health,  prenatal 
care,  the  care  of  little  children.  The 
girls  in  Cornell  University  have  a  real 
live  babv  to  dress  and  feed  and  care 
for. 

At  first  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
criticism  of  this  plan,  but  to  this  only 
one  reply  was  necessary,  "the  Cornell 
l)abies  thrived."  From  a  poor,  thin, 
neglected  little  waif,  the  Cornell  baby 
always  became  through  the  love  and 
care  of  his  many  foster  mothers  a  beau- 
tiful, healthy,  bouncing  bal)y,  which 
later  won  his  wa\-  into  a  happy  adopted 
home.  Think  of  the  training  these  girls 
have  for  happy,  healthy  motherhood,  and 
the  vision  they  get  of  home-making  as 
the  most  important  profession  in  the 
world,  because  it  contributes  more  than 
any  other  to  the  health  and  the  happi- 
ness of  the  family,  and  therefore  to  the 
welfare   of    the   race. 


THE  CASE  FOR  THE 

WOMEN'S  COLLEGE 

I.  Athletics  and  "hikes"  which 
are  a  prominent  feature  of  Women's 
Colleges  give  the  girl  better  physical 
development. 

II.  Students  at  Women's  Colleges 
do  not  run  to  extremes  in  dress  but 
develop   simplicity  and  good  taste. 

III.  At  the  Co-Education  Uni- 
versity the  constant  presence  of  men 
divert  the  attention  of  the  girl  from 
her  studies  and  prevent  her  forming 
many  friendships  with  members  of 
her  own  sex. 

IV.  The  college  spirit  of  Women's 
institutions  brings  back  the  graduates 
throughout  the  years. 
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For  the  Women's  College 

Kathryn   Slingerland  Buys 

(Note.     It  may  interest  the  reader  to  know  that  Mrs.  Buys  is  the  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Yantis.) — Editor. 


WHETHER  you  choose  a  girls' 
college  or  a  co-educational  uni- 
versity for  your  daughter  should 
depend  largely  on  what  sort  of  a  girl 
you  wish  her  to  be  at  the  end  of  her  four 
years. 

Let  us  consider  a  few  aspects  of  life 
at  a  girls'  college  in  contrast  to  the  usual 
university  life. 

What  of  your  daughter's  physical 
development?  Athletics  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  life  of  the  girls'  college. 
Nearly  everyone  goes  out  for  some  team, 
and  those  who  fail  to  make  one,  cheer 
on  the  successful  ones.  They  stand 
hours  in  line  to  get  even  standing  room 
in  the  gymnasium,  and  at  the  game  will 
sing  and  cheer  as  long  as  their  voices 
last. 

Is  there  a  similar  picture  at  any  co- 
education university?  There  the  men 
are  the  dominant  element.  It  is  their 
games  which  thrill  and  enthuse,  while 
the  girls'  sports  usually  played  because 
of  the  attendant  "gym  credit,"  are  neither 
popular  nor  of  special  interest  even  to 
the  girls  themselves.  It  isn't  the  popu- 
lar thing  for  a  girl  to  be  athletic  at  a 
university. 

One  of  the  joys  of  college  life  is  going 
on  "bats."  A  crowd  hikes  off  to  the 
mountains  ,or  up  the  river,  or  out  of 
town  somewhere ;  eat,  sing,  and  tell 
stories  about  a  blazing  fire ;  tramp  home 
tired  and  happy.  Do  you  ever  find 
groups  of  girls  in  a  university  enjoying 
this  healthful  and  delightful  recreation? 

What  of  the  development  of  your 
daughter  socially?  Is  it  true  that  the 
constant  association  with  men  teaches 
her  poise,  how  to  dress  attractively,  and 
gives  her  charming  manners?  We  often 
hear  it  said  that  girls  get  careless  and 
slovenly  in  dress,  at  a  girls'  college  there 
are  no  men  to  see  them.     Just  visit  col- 


lege, or  think  over  the  college  girls  you 
know,  and  that  statement  is  easily  re- 
futed. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  the 
university  girl  who  is  inclined  to  go  to 
extremes  in  dress,  and  who  is  often  ex- 
travagant, instead  of  maintaining  the 
ideals  of  simplicity  and  beauty  held  up 
in  the  girls'  college.  There  is  no  one  so 
critical  of  a  girl's  dress  as  another  girl. 

Now  we  approach  the  stronghold  of 
all  university  boosters.  With  triumph 
they  say,  "But  a  girl  should  know  many 
men,  socially  and  intellectually  alike,  be 
on  comradely-give-and-take  terms  with 
them.  She  should  know  many  different 
kinds  of  men  and  get  the  man's  point 
of  view  on  the  topics  of  the  day.  In  the 
world  for  which  college  is  a  preparation 
men  and  women  must  live  together,  why 
shut  girls  away  from  men  for  four  years 
of  their  lives?" 

You  will  all  recognize  this  familiar 
argument  and  it  is  a  good  one  as  far  as 
it  goes,  but  it  only  tells  part  of  the  story. 
Of  course,  it  is  the  normal,  natural  thing 
for  men  and  women  to  be  together  but 
that  does  not  mean  that  it  is  advisable  in 
a  girl's  life  for  her  to  be  thrown  con- 
stantly into  association  with  men.  The 
university  girl  finds  there  is  an  extra 
thrill  attached  to  companionship  with 
men  which  outweighs  the  friendship  with 
other  girls.  She  often  makes  the  ever 
present  man  at  the  university  an  accep- 
table companion  morning,  noon  and 
night.  She  aspires  to  be  the  sort  of  girl 
who  is  popular  with  men.  Her  men 
friends  lead  her  to  believe  that  this  re- 
quires good  looking  clothes,  fine  dancing, 
and   interesting   repartee. 

How  does  the  merry  round  of  the 
popular  university  girl  affect  her  schol- 
astically?  Does  she  get  as  much  as  she 
should  out  of  her  university  work?  Of 
course,  between  times  she  does  her  les- 
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sons,  probal^ly  passes  her  examinations, 
and  possibly  gets  good  marks,  but  her 
main  interest  is  not  in  her  work.  The 
constant  presence  of  l^>ol),  Tom  and  Dick 
is  far  more  exciting.  That  is  natural. 
We  all  love  the  thrill  of  a  "prom"  or  a 
"senior  week,"  but  is  it  best  for  a  girl 
in  the  late  teens  or  beginning  twenties 
that  men  should  play  such  a  dominant 
part  in  her  social  and  intellectual  life? 
Does  it  not  seem  to  you  that  your  daugh- 
ter would  have  more  chance  to  develop) 
those  qualities  you  wish  her  to  have,  fine 
sturdy  character  and  high  ideals,  in  a 
women's  college  ?  There,  class  work 
which  inspires  new  and  independent 
thinking,  the  girls'  own  literary,  dramatic 
and  athletic  activities,  are  the  dominant 
notes  in  college  life.  The  male  element 
is  only  a  subordinate  influence  confined 
mostly  to  week-end  dances,  or  occasional 
evening  strolls  and  discussions  with  men 
from  near-by  colleges. 

One  of  the  finest  influences  in  college 
life  is  the  true  and  lasting  friendships 
formed  there.  It  often  happens  that  a 
university  girl  is  so  busy  with  her  men 
friends  that  she  has  not  the  time  or  in- 


clination to  form  any  deep  ties  with 
other  girls  and  so  loses  the  many  fine 
benefits  of  such  close  friendships  which 
often  continue  for  life,  or  at  least  long 
after  her  bevy  of  male  admirers  has  dis- 
persed. 

If  you  wish  to  make  an  interesting 
comparison  of  the  lasting  qualities  of 
college  spirit  in  the  two  types  of  insti- 
tutions we  have  been  discussing,  you 
have  only  to  attend  a  reunion  at  each. 
The  attempt  to  make  an  enthusiastic  re- 
union of  a  handful  of  women  returning 
to  a  university  where  men  not  only  pre- 
dominate but  often  exclude  them  from 
their  general  activities  is  in  decided  con- 
trast to  the  thrilled  and  enthusiastic  re- 
unioners  gathered  from  near  and  far 
at  the  women's  colleges  each  June. 

Although  we  find  both  the  universities 
and  the  women's  colleges  turning  out 
many  fine  women  each  year,  in  general 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  girl  in  a  women's 
college  has  a  better  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  fine  character,  indepen- 
dence, and  high  ideals  for  a  purposeful 
life  of  human  service. 


CONTENT 

By  Jeannette  S.  Crowell 

The  spray  elves  danced  on  the  crest  of  the  wave 

Swirling  and  beckoning  to  me, 
Birds  in  the  air  soft  night  calls  gave 

To  their  mates  sheltered  deep  in  the  tree. 
The  lure  of  the  trail  came  strong  and  sure 

It  pointed  the  sunlit  pass. 
But  I  was  held  in  the  city's  toils 

And  could  not  answer,  alas ! 
Then  you  passed  by  in  the  cool  of  dusk 

Thrilling  me  with  your   grace. 
And  within  my  soul  a  deep  unrest 

Gave  to  content  its  place. 
The  wanderlust  calling  no  longer  charms 

When  it  bids  me  now  to  roam. 
For  I'm  bound  by  the  ties  of  my  love  for  thee 

And  the  stronger  lure  of  home. 


DeMcrritt   Hall,   the  headquarters  of   the   College   of  Technology. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

of  the 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

By  Harold  H.  Scudder 


TJriE    institution     at     Durham     has 
until   recent  years   been   thought 
of  by  the  average  citizen  of  New 
Hampshire  as  a  college  for  farmers  and 
for  no  others,  but  even  from   its  very 
first  days  it  has  also  been  in  fact  a  col- 
lege  for   engineers.     Its   original   title, 
indeed,   was    TJic   Xciv  Hampshire   Col- 
lege   of   Agriculture    and    the   Mechanic 
Arts,  though  for  a  time  the  last  phrase 
was    little    more    than    a    flourish,  and 
meant    nothing    excejjt    that    as    most 
of  the  other  land  grant  colleges  in  the 
United  States  w^ere  called  Colleges  of 
Agriculture    and    the    Mechanic    Arts, 
not  to  be  behind  hand  in  this  respect 
New  Hampshire  called  her  school  by 
that     name,    too.     It     was     not    long, 
however,     before     a     student     arrived 
who  declared  that  he  desired  instruc- 
tion not  in  agriculture  but  in  the  me- 
chanic   arts    and    at    that    moment    the 
present   engineering  .school   was   born. 
Today  there  are  244  of  these  students 
comprising  what  is  known  as  the  Col- 


lege of  Technology,  occupying  three 
buildings,  and  receiving  instruction 
from  a  facult}'  of  more  than  30  mem- 
bers. 

The  Technology  graduates  are  scat- 
tered all  over  the  United  States  in  re- 
sponsible engineering  and  industrial 
positions,  and  the  great  engineering 
corporations  like  the  General  Electric 
and  the  American  Telephone  company 
absorb  a  large  part  of  each  graduat- 
ing class.  The  New  Hampshire  engi- 
neer does  not  have  to  hunt  for  a  job  ; 
it  camps  on  his  trail. 

There  is,  unfortunately,  another 
aspect  of  the  case  wdiich  must  be 
mentioned.  Though  positions  for 
graduates  ofifer  no  difficulties,  it  is 
by  no  means  easy  to  become  a  graduate 
of  the  College  of  Technology.  The 
man  w^ho  walks  across  the  platform 
on  commencement  day  and  receives 
his  diploma  in  engineering  is  a  shin- 
ing examj^lc  of  wdiat  the  biologists  call 
the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
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The  object  of  the  College  of  Tech- 
nology is  to  train  men  for  technical, 
administrative  and  managerial  posi- 
tions in  the  industries,  and  the  work 
of  instruction  is  a]'>portioned  among 
the  departments  of  architecture, 
chemistry,  electrical  engineering, 
mathematics  and  astronomy,  mechan- 
ical engineering,  and  physics,  offering 
in  all  six  four  year  courses:  Architect- 
ural Construction.  Chemical  Engi- 
neering, Electrical  Engineering.  In- 
dustrial, Mechanical  Engineering,  and 
Teacher  Training.  There  is,  perhaps, 
no  better  way  of  setting  forth  the 
College  of  Technology  to  the  reader 
than  by  explaining  what  these  courses 
offer  to  students. 

The  course  in  Architectural  Con- 
struction prepares  students  for  en- 
trance to  the  advanced  schools  of 
architecture  and  at  the  same  time  of- 
fers complete  training  for  assistants 
to  architects,  supervisors  of  construc- 
tion, contractors,  salesmen  for  liuild- 
ing  supplies  and  other  similar  com- 
mercial-technical work.  Two  of  the 
main  university  buildings  were  de- 
signed by  Professor  Eric  T.  Huddles- 
ton,    the    head    of    the    department    of 


architecture     and     erected     under    his 
direction. 

If  the  work  in  architecture  at  Dur- 
ham is  comi)aratively  recent  in  estab- 
lishment and  its  fame  is  spreading, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  work  in  Chem- 
istr}-  has  arrived,  and  has  already 
made  a  name  for  itself  of  international 
reputation.  Its  fame  is  an  accomp- 
lished fact.  Not  long  ago  a  professor 
of  chemistry  from  the  University  of 
Arizona  arrived  on  the  campus  and 
enrolled  himself  as  a  student  in  the 
department  of  chemistry  here.  He 
had  the  world  to  pick  from,  and  he 
chose  New  Hampshire.  This  year 
Professor  Zernike  of  the  University 
of  Groningen,  in  the  Netherlands, 
world  famous  physicist,  visited  the 
University,  inspected  the  department 
of  chemistry  and  then  made  formal 
application  for  the  entrance  of  his 
brother,  now  a  student  in  Amster- 
dam. The  department  is  known  the 
wt)rl(i  over  among  chemists  for  its 
wyrk  among  the  rare  earths,  carried 
on^  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
James.  This  winter  two  new  pro- 
cesses were  perfected  and  announced, 
one    for    the    production    of    metalliic 


In  the   electrical   engineering  laboratory. 
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uranium    and    another,    a    continuous  The    course    in     Mechanical     Engi- 

process    for    the    manufacture    of    me-  neering  trains  men  for  a  great  variety 

tallic  lithium.     The  former  yielded  at  of  responsible  positions  in  the  manu- 

once   a  lump  of  metal   about  the   size  facturing    and    engineering    industries 

and  shape  of  half  a  baseball,  the  larg-  of   the   country.     It   specifically   trains 

est   mass   of   that   metal    ever   seen   in  men    to    handle    the    highly    technical 

the  world.       The  Chemical  course  of-  problems,  but  offers  at  the  same  time 

fers  training  for  responsible  positions  a  background  of  sufficient  breadth  to 

in   the  chemical  and   allied   industries,  enable  its  graduates  to  qualify  for  ad- 

for  research  and  teaching.  ministrative     work.       The     course     is 

The   course   in    Electrical    Engineer-  both  highly  technical  and  broad  in  its 

ing    does    similar    work    for    the    elec-  application.     Professor  Calvin  Crouch, 

trical  industries  and  every  year  pours  Dean    of    the    College    of   Technology, 

its  graduates  into  the  great  electrical  advises  students  who  are  not  yet  cer- 

and    telephone    companies    which    al-  tain  which  branch  of  engineering  they 

ways    have    places    waiting    for    them,  prefer,    to    enroll    in    the    IMechanical 


Not  that  these 
companies  take 
a  1 1  the  men. 
Many  go  into 
smaller  compan- 
ies, manage 
power  plants,  or 
go  into  business 
for  themselves. 
The  department 
is  unusually  well 
equipped  with 
apparatus,  a  n  d 
the  great  distrib- 
ution    switch- 


A   corner  of   one   of   the  chemical   laboratories. 


Engineer  ing 
course,  because 
of  the  breadth 
of  its  general 
technical  train- 
ing. 

Tile  Industrial 
Teacher  Train- 
ing course,  the 
latest  offering 
of  the  College  of 
Technology,  i  s 
planned  to  meet 
the  demands  of 
the      secondary 

board  in  the  main  laboratory  is  one  of  schools  of  the  state  for  teachers  of 
the  sights  of  DeMerritt  Hall,  the  main  manual  training.  The  course  is  real- 
engineering  building.  ly  a  branch  of  the  Industrial  course, 
The  Industrial  course,  covering  in  already  mentioned,  the  student  taking 
general  the  fields  of  both  Electrical  the  regular  industrial  course  for  the 
and  Mechanical  engineering,  differs  first  two  years,  and  then  specializing 
from  the  regular  courses  in  those  sub-  in  teaching  methods  and  other  edu- 
jects.  in  that  in  the  Industrial  course  cational  subjects  for  the  final  two 
more    attention    is    paid    to    economic     years. 

and    social    problems    and    less   to    the  The  College  of  Technology  now  oc- 

technical  details.  The  aim  of  the  cupies  three  buildings,  exclusive  of 
course  is  to  train  not  for  the  technical  dormitories.  The  chief  of  the  engi- 
pt)sitions  but  for  the  executive  and  neering  buildings  is  DeMeritt  Hall, 
administrative  positions  where  a  which  houses  besides  the  offices  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of  en-  Dean  of  the  college,  the  departments 
gineering  is  essential  but  no  more  so  of  Architecture,  Mathematics,  Phy- 
than  a  broad  liberal  education.  Those  sics,  Electrical  and  Mechanical  Engi- 
who  graduate  in  the  Industrial  course  neering.  The  laboratories  of  these 
expect  to  become  salesmen,  superin-  departments  are  all  in  this  building 
tendents  and  eventually  managers  and  and  are  completely  equipped, 
chief  executives.  The   second  building  of  the   college 
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is  Conant  Hall,  one  of  the  tirst  to  be 
erected  after  the  college  moved  to 
Durham  from  Hanover.  This  is  now 
devoted  entirely  to  the  department  of 
Chemistry. 

The  third  building  is  the  shop  build- 
ing, which  houses  besides  an  overflow 
laboratory  of  the  chemical  department 
and  some  of  the  class  rooms,  the 
forge,  metal  work  and  wood  shops. 

In  addition  to  the  instruction  of  the 
resident  staiT  O'f  teachers  there  are 
frequent    outside    lectures    in    the    Col- 


lege of  Technology,  often  appearing 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Engineering 
Society,  an  organization  of  students 
and  faculty  members  founded  in  1915. 
Students  frequently  visit  the  chief 
engineering  plants  of  New  England 
on  instructional  trips. 

There  is  also  established  here  a 
chapter  of  Alpha  Chi  Sigma,  the  na- 
tional chemical  fraternity,  and  those 
who  qualify  by  high  standing  may  be 
elected  to  Phi  Lambda  Phi,  an  hon- 
orary physics  society. 


NEW  ENGLAND  TRAILS 

J         By  Catherine  Parm enter 

There  are  mountain-trails  and  sea-trails  leading  far  away — 
Sea-trails!  And  tall,  grey  ships  to  alien  shores  depart; 
Mountain-trails  to  westward  roam  "forever  and  a  day;" — 
But  the  hill-trails   of    New  England  have  closed  about  my 
heart ! 

O,  hill-trails  of  New  England,  with  your  hemlocks  and  pines 
Changing  sun  and  shadow  the  fragrant  trees     between ; 
Through  the  woven  branches  a  glimpse  of  water  shines; 
Lichen-covered  granite  rocks,  and  moss  of  softest  green. 

Slender  birches  bending  low   across   a   laughing  stream. 
A  cooling  breath  of  winter  where  train  and  river  meet. 
Maple  trees  beyond  the  brook,  and  summer  clouds  a-gleam ; 
A  l)ush  blue  with  berries  for  a  hungry  lad  to  eat. 

There  are  mountain-trails  and  sea-trails  leading  far  away — 
What  need  I  of  a  mountain  map,  a  compass,  or  a  chart? 
Hemlocks  and  spruces  and  a  dear,  familiar  way ! — 
O,   the  hill-trails  of   New   England   have  closed   about   my 
heart ! 


- 
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"A  z'list  panorama  of  the  lake  iw-a'  lay  ]>chm'  us  spread  out  in  indeserihable  beauty." 


A  JOURNEY  AROUND  NEW  HAMPSHIRE'S 

BLUEST  LAKE 


By   Jeannette  S.  Crowell 


IT  was  a  glorious  summer  Sunday,  the 
day  we  chose  for  our  trip  to  New- 
found Lake.  A  day  when  all  out 
of  doors  called  and  I)eckoned.  The 
morning  haze  hung  low  over  the  hills 
and  dreamy  floating  clouds  lazed  their 
way  from  hilltop  to  hilltop  as  if  loath 
to  change  positions  in  the  blue  of  the 
heavens.  Old  New  Hampshire  smiled 
along  the  route  proclaiming  that  sum- 
mer at  last  had  come  and  innumerable 
camps  and  wayside  inns  invited  and 
welcomed  the  incoming  tide  of  summer 
guests,  New  Hampshire's  increasingly 
profitable  summer  crop. 

Clipping  the  miles  off  one  by  one  we 
quickly  passed  through  the  sleeping  vil- 
lage of  Hill  and  sped  on  our  v^ay  up 
over  the  chain  of  hills  which  mark  the 
road  to  Bristol.  The  lovely  Pemige- 
wasset  wended  the  blue  ri])])i)n  of  its 
length  around  intriguing  curves  far  be- 
low in  the  valley  at  our  right,  and  as  we 
climbed  up  the  gradual  ascent  of  the 
Bristol  hills,  the  river  unrolled  more  and 


more  and  stretched   sinuously  off  in  the 
distance. 

Two  or  three  miles  south  of  the  town 
of  Bristol  our  attention  was  attracted  by 
a  sign  swung  over  our  heads  across  the 
road  announcing  that  the  beautiful  Pro- 
file Falls  close  by  were  worthy  of  a  stop- 
over. We  decided  to  test  the  truth  of 
this  statement  and  leaving  the  car  park- 
ed by  the  roadside,  we  walked  a  short 
distance  in  from  the  road  through  dense 
woods  aromatic  with  the  fragrance  of 
pines  and  tall  ferns  growing  in  luxuri- 
ant abundance  by  the  side  of  the  path. 
We  soon  decided  that  the  sign  which  had 
halted  us  was  correct.  The  water  of 
the  falls  slips  down  over  a  ledge  for 
about  forty  or  forty-five  feet  making  a 
gorgeous  cascade  of  rainbow  colors  as 
it  catches  the  rays  of  the  sun  upon  it. 
Scanning  the  ledges  closely  for  the  Pro- 
file, we  discovered  it  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  ledge  close  down  to  the  basin 
and  clearly  defined  in  the  gray  rock  out- 
lined  against    the    white   background    of 
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foamy  water.  It  was  an  entrancing  spot 
entirely  hidden  from  view  from  the 
road,  and  doubtless  unknown  to  many 
who  travel  this  way  often  in  the  course 
of  a  summer.  A  visit  to  Profile  Falls 
is  indeed  well  worth  the  short  space  of 
time  it  requires  to  walk  from  the  road 
to  the  foot  of  the  falls. 

We  journeyed  on  up  over  the  hills 
and  finally  reaching  the  highest  level 
commenced  the  descent  of  the  other  side. 
Over  the  top  of  the  trees,  the  busy  town 
of  Bristol,  stilled  with  the  hush  of  Sab- 
bath quiet,  first  came  into  view.  Lead- 
ing out  from,  the  center  of  the  town 
were  three  roads,  each  a  challenge  draw- 
ing us  on.  We  were  informed  that  the 
one  to  the  extreme  left  would  bring  us 
to  our  destination  and  over  this  road 
we  prodeeded.  It  led  us  along  the 
banks  of  Newfound  River,  outlet  of 
Newfound  Lake.  Although  this  river 
is  only  about  two  and  one-half  miles 
long,  it  has  a  fall  of  over  two  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  and  affords  water  power 
for    various    manufacturing   plants   upon 


its  banks.  We  had  traveled  but  a  short 
distance  out  of  Bristol  when  a  bit  of 
brilliant  blue  water  could  be  seen,  grad- 
ually more  and  more  came  into  view  and 
as  we  rounded  the  last  curve  the  full 
magnificence  of  beautiful  Newfound 
spread  before  us.  To  the  north,  east 
and  west,  mountain  ranges  heaped  them- 
selves one  upon  the  other  crowding  and 
towering  over  the  lower  rolling  hills 
close  in  the  foreground.  Rugged  peaks 
and  mountainous  hills  cast  long  rangey 
shadows  down  into  the  valley.  Sand 
l)ars  stretched  ghostly  yellow  fingers  far 
out  under  the  transparent  water,  and  the 
tiny  waves  on  the  beach  around  which 
the  road  curved,  daintily  lapped  the  fine 
white  sand  with  evident  relish. 

This  lovely  lake  had  been  known  only 
by  the  name  of  Newfound  until  within 
recent  years  when  it  was  learned,  by 
somewhat  uncertain  tradition  however, 
that  the  Indian  name  for  the  lake  was 
"Pasquaney"  meaning  "the  place  where 
birchbark  for  canoes  is  found."  The 
lake  is  about  seven  miles  long  and  two 


''The  charm  of  our  first  view  of  Newfound  held  us  in  growing  admiration,' 
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and  one-half  miles  in  width.  It  is  the 
fourth  in  size  in  New  Hampshire  and 
is  unsurpassed  for  the  beauty  of  its 
rugged  scenery.  Four  islands,  varying 
in  size  from  tiny  Loon  Island  to  majes- 
tic Mayhew  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
lake,  raise  themselves  proudly  from  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

The  charm  of  our  first  view  of  New- 
found held  us  in  growing  admiration, 
l)ut  with  many  miles  still  ahead  we  could 
not  tarry  long  on  the  shore.  Following 
along  on  the  right  of  the  shoreline,  we 
passed  a  summer  colony  of  small  hotels 
and  inns,  each  inviting  and  homelike. 
On  our  left  the  blue  of  the  lake  shone 
up  through  an  intricate  lacework  pat- 
tern of  birches  and  pines.  Riding  on 
through  archways  and  avenues  of  trees 
touching  overhead,  the  sunlight  glinting 
on  the  smooth  surface  of  the  road  and 
slanting  down  through  the  closely  woven 
net  of  leaves,  we  found  ourselves  out 
of  the  precincts  of  the  little  town  of 
Bridgewater  and  in  East  Hebron.  The 
tiny  log  cabin  postoffice  of  the  town  sug- 
gested that  the  government  of  this  great 
country  had  a  watchful  eye  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  dwellers  of  this  lake 
region,  while  the  surrounding  country 
vividly  brought  to  mind  the  days  when 
|)ostoffices  were  undreamed  of  things 
and  dark  skinned  Indians  scouted  and 
crept  stealthily  from  behind  sheltering 
trees.  One  needed  only  to  close  one's 
eyes  to  hear  the  hum  of  tightly  drawn 
bow  and  the  sing  of  deadly  arrows 
through  the  air. 

The  varying  scenery  proved  ever  fas- 
cinating. A  vast  panorama  of  the  lake 
now  lay  below  us  spread  out  in  indes- 
cribable beauty,  then  again  it  was  hid- 
den by  dense  woods,  and  as  the  road  led 
away  from  the  shore,  little  low  farm 
houses  appeared  in  velvet  green  clear- 
ings as  though  sitting  comfortable  and 
happy  by  the  side  of  the  smiling  water. 
It  is  said  that  this  portion  of  the  road 
was  in  days  long  gone  by  a  part  of  a 
toll  road  which  extended  from  West 
Plymouth  down  to  the  town  of  Hill.     It 


was  called  Mayhew  Turnpike.  Great 
teams  traveled  down  over  this  Turnpike 
collecting  the  produce  which  the  farmers 
wished  taken  to  markets  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  state  and  Boston.  Some  of 
the  larger  and  older  houses  along  the 
road  were  in  "ye  goode  olde  days"  tav- 
erns which  supplied  warmth  and  good 
cheer  to   venturesome   travelers. 

\^arious  inns  and  hotels  now  ofifer 
hospitality  to  the  modern  traveler. 
Among  those  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake 
are  Pasquaney,  Brookside,  Elm  Lawn, 
Pikes  By-the-Lake  and  Hillside  Inn, 
with  Akerman  House  on  the  west  side. 
Many  miles  lay  behind  us  and  healthy 
appetites  asserted  themselves.  Hillside 
Inn  seemed  to  ofifer  a  cordial  welcome 
and  we  stopped  to  refresh  ourselves  for 
further  journeying.  The  Inn  is  a  low, 
quaint,  old  house  which  we  judged  might 
have  been  an  old  tavern  in  former  days, 
but  now  most  artistically  remodelled,  its 
woodwork  gleaming  white,  with  delight- 
fully figured  wall  papers  and  floors  most 
appropriately  covered  with  braided  rugs. 
The  interior  of  the  house  presented  a 
charm  all  its  own  and  we  found  our- 
selves regretting  to  leave  it.  The  large 
cool  dining  room  was  tastefully  decor- 
ated in  gray  with  rose  hangings  and  when 
one  noted  that  the  delicious  dinner  was 
served  by  waitresses  whose  costumes 
were  of  rose  and  white,  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  room,  it  seemed  that  the 
final  touch  of  gracious  artistic  hospital- 
ity had  been  achieved.  We  left  the  Inn 
with  a  firm  resolve  to  one  day  return 
again. 

Continuing  on  our  way,  we  came  to  a 
sharp  left  hand  turn  in  the  road  where 
a  weather  beaten  barn  across  the  road 
frowned  down  upon  us  and  seemed  to 
say  sternly  "Turn  here  if  you  wish  to 
make  the  trip  around  the  lake"  so  here 
we  turned  and  found  the  turn  to  be 
correct.  It  led  us  down  into  the  valley 
and  up  over  the  hill  to  little  Hebron 
village  nestled  at  the  foot  of  a  hilly 
range  on  the  northwest  shore  of  the  lake. 
It   was    in   the   village    of    Hebron   that 
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Governor  N.  S.  Berry,  governor  of  the 
state  during  the  Civil  War,  resided  at 
the  time  of  his  election  in  March.  1861. 
The  old  white  church  which  we  noted 
had  been  built  in  1800  was  of  much  in- 
interest.  The  building  was  originally  in- 
tended for  a  church  only,  but  in  1846 
was  remodelled  and  the  church  auditori- 
um now  occupies  the  upper  floor,  while 
the  lower  floor  is  used  for  the  town  hall. 
The  old  fashioned  choir  loft  in  the  back 
of  the  church  has  been  replaced  by  a 
more  modern  but  less  picturesque  choir 
and  organ  loft,  beside  the  pulpit.  It 
needed  but  a  touch  of  imagination  to 
people  the  straight  pews  with  demure 
little  lassies  in  hoop  skirts  and  lace  mits 
eyeing  shyly  decorous  lads  grimly  sup- 
pressed by  elders  in  long  funeral  black 
coats.  The  high  white  painted  pews 
looked  very  orthodox.  Two  air-tight 
stoves  placed  at  the  back  of  the  church 
serve  to  keep  the  occupants  comfortable 
in  wintry  weather,  and  their  long  spidery 
pipe  arms  stretch  up  to  the  ceiling  and 
across  to  the  far  side  of  the  room  like 
great  overgrown  horns  emerging  from 
out  the  foreheads  of  two  tiny  black 
beetles.  The  ancient  graveyard  at  the 
back  of  the  church  held  many  a  solemn 
warning  in  verse  and  prose  for  the  un- 
wary sinner.  One  old  stone  dated  1810 
informed  us  that  "His  death  was  much 
lamented  as-  a  member  of  civil  society 
and  as  a  pillozv  in  the  Church  of  Christ." 
Another  cheerfully  imparted  that 

"Beneath   the   scourge   of   whip   he    lies 
Freed    from   all   earth's   cruelties. 
His  soul   has  gone,   we  know   not  where. 
To   follow   him    let    us   prepare." 

We  followed  on  our  course  along 
down  the  west  side  of  the  lake  enjoying 
to  the  utmost  the  grandeur  of  the  scen- 
ery. The  little  town  of  Alexandria,  the 
only  other  town  on  the  west  shore  of  the 


lake,  although  boasting  of  few  inhabi- 
tants, is  immeasurably  rich  in  scenic 
beauty.  On  three  sides  it  is  hemmed  in 
by  mountains  while  its  eastern  boundary 
runs  down  to  the  shores  of  the  lake. 
Close  up  from  the  edge  of  the  water 
rises  Sugar  Loaf,  a  symmetrical  dome- 
like mountain,  and  at  its  base  the  road 
winds  around  under  overhanging  ledges, 
the  road  but  a  few  feet  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  It  is  said  that  the 
depth  of  water  at  this  point  is  one  hun- 
dred .and  thirty-five  feet,  »the  deepest 
part  of  the  lake. 

This  lake  has  proved  an  ideal  location 
for  summer  camps  and  many  boys  and 
girls  come  each  year  to  enjoy  a  healthy 
out-of-door  life  on  its  shores.  Among 
the  best  known  camps  of  this  lake  re- 
gion are  Wikiva,  Onaway,  and  Niquee- 
num  (meaning  "temporary  home"), 
three  summer  camps  for  girls  situated 
deep  in  the  pine  woods  on  the  shores  of 
the  lake,  and  Pasquaney  and  Mowglis, 
camps  for  boys.  Camp  Pasquaney  for 
boys  is  the  oldest  camp  on  the  lake,  it 
having  been  established  thirty  years  ago. 

We  left  Alexandria  for  Bristol  and 
upon  arriving  there  we  had  made  the 
entire  circuit  of  the  lake.  As  we  turned 
our  liacks  on  beautiful  Newfound,  the 
lake  of  the  bluest  water  in  all  New 
Hampshire,  we  felt  in  complete  har- 
mony with  the  sentiment  expressed  by 
Professor  Fred  Lewis  Pattee  who  wrote 
of  "Pasquaney" — 

Why  cross  the  sea, 

To  view  the  Trossachs  wild  in  Scotia's  land? 
For  mile  on  mile 
The  rugged  mountains  free 
About  my  lake  are  piled  on  every  hand. 
And    Ellen's    Isle 

Beneath  a  beetling  cliff  here  one  may  see. 
And  bare  and  lone  against  the  western  skies 
Behold  the  sentry  peak  Ben   Ledi  rise. 
O  that   another  "Wizard   of   the   North"  _ 
Might    rise    to    sound    their    modest    praises, 
forth, 


SHIPS  THAT  PASS  IN  THE  NIGHT 


Second    Prize    Story   in 

By  Don 

FRED  BELMONT  stood  at  the 
very  prow  of  the  boat,  head  up, 
leaning  forward  a  little  against 
the  strong  breeze.  Just  so,  he  reflected, 
did  the  vikings  look  piercingly  over 
the  open  sea  as  they  set  out  in  their 
hardy  little  craft,  venturing  into  the 
great  unknown.  To  be  sure,  there 
was  very  little  of  the  unknown  in  a 
trip  on  the  Clyde  Line,  leaving  the 
dock  at  New  York  on  schedule  time, 
and  presumably  arriving  at  Jackson- 
ville on  a  specified  date.  None  the 
less  he  vaguely  felt  the  great  mystery 
of  the  sea,  and  the  lure  of  its  vast  ex- 
panse. He  drank  in  great  breaths  of 
salt-tanged  air,  as  the  wind  whipped 
his  clothes;  life  was  good,  that  sun- 
ny afternoon. 

He  was  going  home,  after  his  first 
year  in  college.  It  had  been  an  amaz- 
ing year  in  many  ways.  He  had  read 
widely,  as  was  hi.s  wont;  but  circum- 
stances had  forced  him  to  read  several 
unfortunate  chapters  in  that  most  in- 
teresting and,  for  the  book-learned, 
most  difficult  book  of  all — himself. 
He  had  thought  a  good  deal  too  deep- 
ly about  himself,  his  desperate  and 
often  vain  strivings  after  this  honor 
and  that.  But  now  he  was  going 
home;  his  failures  were  beh  nd  him, 
and  he  would  no  longer  be  expected 
to  "play  college."  How  he  hated 
being  collegiate — 'talking  knowingly 
about  this  exploit  and  that  (usually 
imaginary,  for  his  past  experience 
was  largely  vicarious,  in  books). 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  as  if  to 
shake  himself  free  from  unpleasant 
things,  and  turned  to  walk  back  to  the 
saloon,  a  little  chilled  by  the  ]:)enetrat- 
ing  wind.  As  he  stepped  inside,  he 
noticed  a  girl  sitting  on  a  lounge. 
He  had  a  vague  impression  of  flufl^y 
brown  hair,  and  a  bewitching  mouth. 
He  walked  on  through  the  saloon  and 
turned  down  the  deck,  then  hesitated 
indecisively.       Yes,    hang    it    all,    he 
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would.  He  started  back  to  the  cabin 
door. 

For  all  his  enforced  pretense  at  be- 
ing collegiate,  he  had  never  picked  up 
a  girl  in  his  life ;  and  at  that  New 
England  college,  so  far  from  the  city, 
he  had  acquired  an  intense  craving 
for  feminine  companionship,  without 
any  considerable  practice  in  techni- 
que. Consequently  it  wa.s  with  great 
embarrassment  that  he  finally  nerved 
himself  to  re-enter  the  saloon.  He 
looked  on  and  under  several  chairs 
and  couches,  and  then  went  over  to 
the    vision. 

"Er,  pardon  me,  ah,  I  say,"  he 
stammered,  "You  haven't — don't 
happen  to  have  seen  my  cap  any- 
where,  have  you?" 

She  looked  up  from  her  magazine, 
apparently  startled,  and  then  smiled. 
"No,  I  haven't,  really.  Did  you-all 
leave  it  in  here?''  She  rose,  and 
glanced  at  the  lounge  where  she  had 
been    sitting. 

"Oh,  don't  get  up.  please!"  he  broke 
in  hastily.  She  settled  back,  at  one 
end  of  the  lounge. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  in- 
expressibly painful  to  Fred.  A  psy- 
chologist would  have  been  delighted 
with  the  opportunity  to  analyze  the 
repression  and  impulses  that  were 
creating  turmoil  in  his  mind.  Then, 
nerving  himself  with  the  observation 
that  the  divinity  had  not  yet  resumed 
her  magazine,  he  queried, 

"Is  this  your  first  trip  on  this  boat?" 
He  sat  down  awkwardly  with  one  leg 
on   the  arm   of  a   near-by  chair. 

"Yes,  I  gen'ally  go  home  by  train. 
Are  yuo-all  going  to   Florida   too?" 

Sweet,  gentle,  and  low — an  excel- 
lent thing  in.  . .  . 

"Ah,  yes,   I   live   in   Miami." 

The  conversation  continued,  as  he 
sat  down  more  comfortably  in  the 
chair.  There  was  a  slight  hitch  in 
the    proceedings    as    he    attempted    to 
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draw  the  chair  a  little  closer;  for  it 
was  screwed  to  the  floor  as  a  rough 
weather  precaution.  He  got  up  and 
went  over  to  the  lounge. 

It  developed  that  she  was  a  sopho- 
more at  a  small  college  near  Wash- 
ington, and  was  coming  home  by 
water  after  a  visit  to  New  York. 
They  found  mutual  acquaintances  by 
the  usual  method  of  "Do  you  know 
so-and-so  at  Yale — I  think  he's  still 
there ;  or  maybe  he  went  to  Harvard." 

He  took  her  to  dinner. 

*  *  *  * 

The  evening  of  the  follow^ing  day 
their  steamer  chairs  were  side  by  side 
at  the  .stern  of  the  boat.  A  conven- 
icntl3--located  ventilator  cut  loflf  the 
light  from  the  card  room,  and  there 
was  only  a  dim  glow  about  them. 
Nothing  broke  the  silence  but  the 
faint,  rhythmic  beat  of  the  propellors 
far  below,  and  a  gentle  swishing  of 
water  against  the  side  of  the  boat. 
The  broad  wake  was  faintly  visible 
in  the  star-light.  The  stars  them- 
selves seemed  so  far  away,  so  infinite- 
ly   wonderful 

It  was  delightfully  cool.  He  moved 
his  arm  a  little ;  she  leaned  forward, 
then  rested  her  head  back  against  it 
again.  "Comfortable,  Lucille?"  he 
asked.  She  gave  a  little  sigh  of  con- 
tent. He  looked  at  her ;  her  features 
were  a  dim  blur — a  mere  faint  impres- 
sion   of    ethereal    beauty,    he    thought. 

He  leaned  over,  looking  into  her 
eyes.  Deep,  shadowy — almost  black 
in  the  darkness.  He  kissed  her,  un- 
resisting. A  bit  moist,  warm,  de- 
lightful, not  wholly  satisfying.  He 
tried  to  satisfy  himself.  .  .  . 

History  repeated  itself,  for  a  rather 
considerable  length  of  time.  At  last, 
during  one  of  the  infrequent  intervals, 
while  she  was  gently  stroking  his 
sleeve,  he  was  moved  to  philosophize. 
He  had  been  reading  a  good  deal  of 
Conrad  lately. 

"You  know,  I  don't  wholly  under- 
stand you,  even  now,  Lucille.  Life 
is  like  that,  somehow.     It's  as  if  lone- 


liness were  a  fixed  and  absolute  con- 
dition of  life."  He  plagiarized  direct- 
ly, shamelessly.  "We  are  gods  who 
do  not  know  each  other — ships  that 
pass  in  the  night,  with  a  friendly  hail, 
half  understood;  never  really  touch- 
ing, perhaps  never  even  passing  each 
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She  was  gazing  at  the  narrow 
crescent  of  the  moon,  a  mere  rim  of 
light  in  the  starry  sky.  As  he  paused, 
she  looked  over  and  nodded.  "I  reck- 
on youah   right,"  she  contributed. 

He  went  on.  He  felt  he  was  talk- 
ing rather  well,  and  was  not  loath  to 
continue.  "And  all  the  time  we  un- 
consciously seek  something,  we  know 
not  what — perhaps  love  of  another, 
faith  in  a  human  heart  and  in  its  love 
for  us.  Everybody  is  lonely  at  heart, 
though   most  of  us  fail   to  realize  it." 

At  last,  she  turned  away  quickly, 
to  conceal  a  yawn,  and  then  stretched 
gracefully,  sensuously,  like  a  cat. 
Leaning  towards  him,  she  toyed  with 
the  lapel  of  his  coat. 

"You're  a  funny  boy,  Fred,"  she 
said,  smiling.  Naturally  this  puzzled 
and  intrigued  him,  and  he  tried  to 
find  out  what  she  meant.  But  the 
ways  of  women  are  involution  and  in- 
consequence ;  she  only  whispered, 
"Kiss  me,  Fred."  He  looked  at  her, 
startled,  then  did  that  which  was  re- 
quired of  him.  Her  eyes  were  half- 
closed  as  a  girl's  should  be  when  she 
is  being  properly  kissed — at  least,  so 
she  had  heard  somewhere,  and  it  did 
seem  to  add  a  little  to  that  delicious 
sense   of   surrender. 

They  continued  to  turn  their  at- 
tention to  that  which  seemed  appro- 
priate' in  the  circumstances  for  several 
minutes.  But  at  last  she  remarked 
that  it  really  was  time  to  go  below — 
and    enforced    the    remark    by   rising. 

Fred  went  back,  and  leaned  over  the 
stern,  watching  the  wake  of  the  boat — 
or,  more  exactly,  not  watching  it — 
and  thinking  of  the  conquest  he  had 
made,  and  of  how^  much  real  com- 
panionship      and       inspiration       there 
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might    be    in    store.       He    had    never 

talked  so  brilliantly  as  tonight. 

*  *  *  * 

The  next  morning  he  got  up  fairly 
late.  He  did  not  even  hear  the  nu- 
merous calls  for  breakfast;  and  he 
had  only  a  confused  impression  of  a 
continuous,  unfamiliar  noise,  about 
which  he  had  not  the  slightest  curi- 
osity, as  he  awoke.  So  it  was  with 
great  surprise  that  he  opened  his 
eyes  and  saw  a  huge,  yellowi.sh- 
brown,  and  altogether  ugly  mass  al- 
most directly  outside  his  cabin  win- 
dow. At  last  his  sleepy  wits  cleared 
and  he  realized  that  the  boat  was  in 
dock   at    Charleston. 

He  might  have  known  that  from  the 
heat,  he  reflected.  On  every  occa- 
sion he  had  ever  been  in  that  city,  it 
had  been  over  100.  He  did  not  like 
Charleston  ;  it  impressed  him  as  a  liv- 
ing burial  ground.  How  absolutely 
dead  it  had  been  one  Sunday  morn- 
ing! Four  ragged  little  darky  news- 
boys had  followed  him  all  the  way  up 
Market  Street — probably  he  was  their 
only  prospective  customer  that  day ! 
He  couldn't  see  why  so  many  people 
loved  Charleston,  even  if  it  were 
beautiful  and  historic. 

Historic — the  very  cobblestones,  in 
the  bumpiest  street,  would  be  pointed 
out  to  you  as  the  oldest  cobblestones 
in  America.  He  didn't  care  for  old 
things  himself.  Traditions— oh,  to 
be  sure,  he  was  proud  of  the  age  and 
history  of  his  college — but  then,  that 
was  different.  Perhaps  it  was  just 
that  he  did  not  care  amazingly  for 
what  the  Charleston  traditions  repre- 
sented— everything  was  so  new  in 
Florida,  with  that  great  "booster" 
spirit  of  progress  at  any  price  and  re- 
lentless efficiency. 

He  dressed  quickly,  and  went  on 
deck.  Leaning  over  the  rail,  he 
watched  the  stevedores  running  down 
the  gangway  into  the  hold,  their 
trucks  loaded  with  bales  of  cotton,  or 
miscellaneous       boxes.  Stevedores 

sweating,     laughing,     chanting;     one 


with  red  flannel  underwear  for  a  shirt; 
all  with  shoes  burst  at  toe  and  heel, 
pants  patched  or  torn.  One  coal- 
black  husky,  with  brawny  corded 
arms,  was  helping  to  "catch"  the 
trucks  on  the  cog  chain  running  down 
the  gangway ;  a  "high-yaller"  over  by 
the  door  was  apparently  supervising 
proceedings! — until  the  foreman  saw 
him. 

How  hot  it  was !  Fred  wondered 
if  Lucille  wanted  to  go  ashore  soon; 
of  course  .she  would.  He  really  should 
have  asked  her  the  night  before — but 
no  matter.  What  a  wonderful  girl ! 
He  would  certainly  spend  the  summer 
commuting  to  her  home.  He  would 
learn  to  understand  her  better  in  time 
— funny  how  little  he  really  knew 
about  her,  about  how  she  lived,  what 
she  liked,  what  she  thought.  A  love- 
ly little  bundle  of  puzzles ! 

He  walked  all  around  the  boat,  in 
the  saloons,  writing-rooms,  card-room  ; 
but  she  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
He  was  hurrying  back  along  the  up- 
per deck  when  he  happened  to  glance 
down   at  the  gang-plank. 

She  was  walking  ashore  with  a  very 
collegiate  youth.  It  was  that  sleek- 
haired  young  Taylor,  from  the  U.  of 
Virginia.  Fred  couldn't  believe  his 
own  testimony  as  an  eye-witness — 
how  could  she  bear  that  silly  ass,  with 
his  interminable  tales  of  what  a  wild 
fellow  he  was?  Oh,  well,  there  are 
always  house-parties  and  proms,  and 
University  is  not  far  from  Washing- 
ton.    Damn    women    anyhow ! 

"Was  I  bored?"  she  was  saying  to 
Taylor.  "No,  I  was  simply  thrilled  to 
teahs.  Jack,  Chawl'ston  will  be  one 
mad  rush  of  excitement  after  that. 
You  can't  have  any  idea  how  tiahsome 
he  was.  He'll  make  a  wonderful  prof 
some  day— he  talks  just  like  a  novel. 
And — he's  'mo.st  as  passionate  as  an 
oyster.  ..  .The  old  deah  said  he'd 
come  ovah  and  see  me  right  soon. 
Well !  I  can  just  imagine  having  him 
drop  by  foh  me  some  evenin' — just 
about!" 
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POLITICS  are  once  again  taking 
the  center  of  the  stage  in  the 
Granite  State.  Local  interest  is 
rapidly  on  the  increase  and  although 
the  national  conventions  have  monop- 
olized public  attention  during  the  past 
month,  the  situation  in  New  Hamp- 
shire is  becoming  of  more  and  more 
interest. 

The  line-up  in  the  contest  for  the 
Republican  gubernatorial  nomination 
is  becoming  more  evident.  With  a 
few  striking  exceptions  the  conserva- 
tive old  guard  element  in  the  Repub- 
lican party  is  linin?^  up  for  Knox. 
It  is  rumored  that  the  process  of  lin- 
ing up  the  Old  Guard  has  not  been 
altogether  easy  or  fully  successful. 
There  are  continued  reports  of  those 
who  presistently  refuse  to  conform, 
while  much  of  the  support  which 
Major  Knox  has  gained  from  this 
source  is  distinctly  passive  in  its  na- 
ture. 

With  characteristic  and  aggressive 
energy  Major  Knox  has  been  carrying 
on  a  speaking  and  hand-shaking  cam- 
paign in  all  parts  of  the  state.  Al- 
though he  has,  through  his  own  paper 
and  the  Boston  papers,  received  much 
more  publicity  than  his  opponent,  it 
is  nevertheless  apparent  that  the  less 
prominent  man  on  the  street,  known 
in  the  political  vernacular  as  the  "Plain 
People"  have  a  very  friendly  and  cordial 
feeling  toward  Captain  John  G.  Winant. 
The  result  at  the  Primaries  will  doubt- 
less depend  on  how  many  of  the  rank 
and  file  are  sufficiently  interested  in  this 
contest  to  go  to  the  polls  and  register 
their  preference. 

Although  Primary  Day  occurs  within 
two  months,  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  tell 
what  issues  will  be  debated  between  the 
Republican  candidates.  Soon  after  the 
announcment  of  his  candidacy  last  fall. 
Captain  Winant  issued  a  statement  clear- 
ly indicating  his  position  on  all  impor- 


tant state  issues.  Since  that  time  he  has 
come  out  in  favor  of  the  Child  Labor 
Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution. 
Major  Knox,  on  the  contrary,  has  as- 
yet  made  no  such  announcement  of  his 
position.  Consequently,  we  are  still 
uncertain  whether  these  candidates  will 
join  issues  on  the  48-hour  Law.  the  Child 
Labor  Amendment,  the  $2.00  Poll  Tax 
for  men  and  women,  the  Liquor  ques- 
tion, because  we  as  yet  only  know  the 
position  of  one  candidate.  Everyone 
expects  Major  Knox  to  state  his  position 
on  all  those  matters  when  he  files  the  of- 
ficial declaration  of  his  candidacy. 

The  situation  in  regard  to  the  Gover- 
nor's Council  is  rapidly  drawing  to  a 
head  as  far  as  Republican  candidates  are 
concerned.  In  Councillor  District  No.  1, 
John  Edgerley  of  Tuftonboro  is  the  only 
avowed  candidate.  In  District  No.  2, 
John  Hammond  of  Gilford,  Senator  in 
the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  from 
District  No.  6  and  Lecturer  of  the  New 
Hampshire  State  Grange  is  the  only  an- 
nounced  candidate. 

In  district  No.  3,  which  is  made  up  of 
Manchester  and  surrounding  towns, 
there  is  no  formally  announced  candidate 
to  date  on   the  Republican  ticket. 

District  No.  4  has  an  unopposed  can- 
didate in  the  person  of  Samuel  A.  Love- 
joy  of  Milford.  Mr.  Lovejoy  has  rep- 
resented the  town  of  Milford  in  the 
Legislature  during  the  last  three  sessions 
and  has  been  considered  one  of  the  most 
influential  members  of  the  House. 

In  District  No.  5,  the  only  announced 
candidate  is  Jesse  Barton  of  Newport, 
who  is  a  former  Senator  for  District  No. 
8,  and  who  has  also  had  the  honor  of 
serving  as  President  of  the  State  Sen- 
ate. 

The  uncertainty  which  still  prevails  as 
to  who  the  Democratic  candidates  for 
Governor  and  United  States  Senator 
must  be  dissipated  by  July  28,  which  is 
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the   last   day     for   filing    declaration     of 
candidacy. 

The  Primary  system  of  nominations 
carries  certain  embarrassments  for  poli- 
ticians which  are  not  usually  publicly  dis- 
cussed. Under  the  old  caucus  system 
the  minority  party  usually  held  its  con- 
vention after  its  opponents  had  nomina- 
ted all  their  candidates.  This  enabled 
them  to  select  those  who  were  likely  to 
develop  the  greatest  strategic  strength. 
At  present  they  all  have  to  announce 
their  candidacy  before  they  know  who 
their  opponent  will  be  at  the  Novem- 
ber election.  As  yet  the  Democrats  are 
not  sure  whether  their  candidate  for 
Governor  will  have  to  oppose  Knox  or 
Winant.  That  situation  has  doubtless 
been  a  factor  in  delaying  all  announce- 
ments- to  this  late  date.  Furthermore 
it  is  understood  that  Governor  Brown 
would  prefer  to  remain  within  the  state 
where  he  can  give  some  attention  to  his 
[)ersonal  business,  rather"  thaji  go  to 
Washington. 

After  the  Governor,  Raymond  B. 
Stevens  is  the  most  talked  of  possibility 
for  one  of  these  offices.  His  experience 
in  National  Government  affairs  gained 
in  Congress  and  as  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board,  would 
qualify  him  particularly  for  the  United 
States  Senate.  The  fact  that  he  has  al- 
ready run  for  that  office  indicates  that 
he  does  not  share  the  Governor's  rumor- 
ed reserve  to  service  at  Washington.  In 
the  event  that  Governor  Brown  should 
be  induced  by  his  party  leaders  to  run 
for  the  Senate,  there  is  much  specula- 
tion as  to  who  would  take  his  place  at 
the  head  of  the  Democratic  ticket.  The 
names  of  Charles  Tilton  and  Robert 
Jackson  and  John  B.  Jameson  are  often 
mentioned  in  that  connection. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  longer  to 
speculate  on  these  various  possibilities, 
for  the  last  day  for  filing  is  close  at 
hand,  when  all  these  gentlemen  will  have 
to  make  their  final  decision. 

There  is  a  striking  contrast  between 
Democratic  National  politics  and  the  sit- 
uation of  the  party  in  New  Hampshire. 


We  have  just  witnessed  the  bitterest 
contest  for  the  Presidential  nomination 
which  that  party  has  experienced  since 
1896  when  Bryan  first  presented  the 
free  coinage  of  silver  issue.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  observe  this  most  intense 
competition  for  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion coming  as  it  does  immediately  after 
the  most  signal  defeat  that  party  has 
experienced  in  a  Presidential  election  for 
a  generation,  at  least. 

In  contrast  to  this  National  situation, 
die  Democrats  of  New  Hampshire  in 
1922  polled  their  biggest  vote  since  the 
Civil  War.  One  would  naturally  ex- 
pect that  such  success  would  stimulate 
competition  for  nominations  at  the  next 
election.  But,  on  the  contrary,  there  is 
not  even  a  suggestion  of  a  contest  for 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  Gover- 
nor, United  States  Senator,  or  for  either 
Congressman.  Is  this  due  to  the  con- 
trolling influence  of  a  strong  machine,  or 
to  doubts  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  elec- 
tion ? 

Throughout  the  past  month  there  have 
l)een  repeated  reports  that  Huntley 
Spaulding,  Chairm^.of  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  might  announce  his  can- 
didacy for  the  Republican  nomination 
for  the  United  States  Senate  in  opposi- 
tion to  Senator  Keyes.  It  is  understood 
that  there  is  considerable  Spaulding 
sentiment  throughout  the  state  and  that 
Mr.  Spaulding  has  been  urged  very 
strongly  to  become  a  candidate.  This 
seem^  to  spring  in  pant  at  least  from  the 
ardent  Coolidge  men  in  New  Hamp- 
shire who  feel  that  Senator  Keyes  has 
not  properly  supported  the  President. 
His  vote  on  the  Burson  Pension  Bill,  to 
over-ride  the  President's  veto  and  his 
support  on  the  Democrat  tax  plan  are 
cited  as  evidence.  Even '  Senator  Keyes' 
eleventh-hour  decision  to  support  the 
President's  veto  of  the  Bonus  Bill  does 
not  appear  to  satisfy  some  of  the  strong- 
er Coolidge  enthusiasts  at  the  present 
moment.  However,  it  does  not  appear 
that  Senator  Keyes'  re-nomination  will 
be  contested, — Editors, 


THE  EDITOR  STOPS  TO  TALK 


IN  our  boyhood  days  we  had  oc- 
casion from  time  to  time  to  make 
certain  requests  of  our  paternal 
ancestor.  We  always  got  the  same 
reply,  a  reply  which  is  characteristic 
we  have  since  observed  in  most 
fathers.  It  was,  "Ask  your  mother." 
Even  in  those  days  we  began  to 
vaguely  comprehend  that  father  was 
indulging  in  the  pastime  politically 
known  as  "passing  the  buck."  Within 
the  last  few  weeks,  however,  viewing 
the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1924, 
both  in  the  State  and  Nation,  we  have 
arrived  at  a  more  complete  compre- 
hension of  just  what  Dad  was  doing. 
He  was  availing  himself  of  the  cheap- 
est of  all  expedients  for  shifting  re- 
sponsibility. He  was  calling  for  a 
"Referendum." 

The  political  history  of  this  coun- 
try shows  several  instances  in  which 
politicians  have  attempted  to  dodge 
a  great  moral  issue  by  calling  for  a 
"referendum"  and  in  every  case  it 
has  been  a  costly  expedient  for  the 
people — costly  in  time,  in  money,  and 
sometimes  in  blood.  Prior  to  the 
Civil  War,  at  a  time  w^hen  the  slavery 
issue  was  paramount,  Stephen  A. 
Dougless  hit  upon  a  means  of  strad- 
dling the  question  by  calling  for  a  ref- 
erendum. He  called  it  by  another 
name,  however — "Squatter  Sovereign- 
ty." Following  his  lead.  Congress 
passed  the  "Kansas-Nebraska  Bill." 
which  allowed  the  settlers  in  the  terri- 
tories about  to  become  states  to  de- 
cide for  themselves  by  means  of  a 
popular  referendum  as  to  wdiether 
their  state  should  be  slave  or  free. 
Immediately  every  territory  became  a 
battle-ground  and  the  story  of  "bleed- 
ing Kansas"  is  one  of  the  darkest 
episodes  of  American  history. 

New  Hampshire  well  remembers 
that  point  in  the  struggle  for  prohi- 
bition when  our  politicians  hit  upon 
that  popular  referendum  known  as 
"local  option."  The  voters  of  each 
town  and   city  they  stated,  should  be 


given  the  glorious  opportunity  of  de- 
ciding whether  their  town  would  be 
wet  or  dry.  The  state  immediately 
entered  upon  one  of  the  worst  periods 
in  its  political  history — a  period  which 
was  marked  by  bribery  and  cheap 
trickery  in  every  little  town  in  the 
state — a  period  during  which  towns 
discovered  that  they  might  as  well 
be  "wet"  as  to  have  high  license  in  a 
neighboring  community.  There  is 
little  question  but  that  all  citizens, 
whatever  their  attitude  may  have 
been  upon  prohibition,  breathed  a 
sigh  of  relief  when  this  state  was 
done  with  that  species  of  referendum 
known  as  local  option. 

In  1920  the  Democratic  party  frank- 
ly espoused  the  cause  of  the  League 
of  nations  and  went  down  to  over- 
whelming defeat.  Whether  or  not 
that  defeat  was  because  of  its  stand 
on  this  issue  is  too  complicated  a 
question  for  us  to  discuss  at  this  time. 
Some  of  the  leaders  of  the  party,  how- 
ever, evidently  thought  so,  and  con- 
sequently the  Democratic  party  in  its 
recent  convention  on  the  "sidewalks 
of  New  York"  retreated  from  its  po- 
sition and  declared  for  a  popular  ref- 
erendum— the  mo.st  cowardly  thing 
they  could  possibly  do.  If  the  "Un- 
terrified  Democracy"  wishes  to  repu- 
diate the  League,  let  them  do  so 
frankly.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
still  believe  in  the  justice  of  their 
cause,  it  would  be  far  better  for  them 
to  go  down  to  ten  defeats  and  still 
remain  loyal  to  it.  The  history  of 
American  parties  proves  that  defeat 
cannot  injure  a  party  which  remains 
positive  and  militant,  but  that  death 
and  dissolution  inevitably  follow  in 
the  wake  of  political   dodging. 

We  cannot  help  but  feel  the  same 
contempt  when  we  read  that  one  of 
the  aspirants  for  the  Republican 
nomination  for  Governor  calls  for  a 
state  wide  referendum  on  the  48-hour 
law  for  Women  and  children  engaged 
in  manufacturing. 
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The  state  of  New  Hampshire  con- 
ducts a  referendum  every  two  years 
at  a  cost  of  many  thousand  dollars. 
The  United  States  conducts  a  refer- 
endum once  in  four  years.  In  these 
popular  referendums  which  are  known 
as  elections,  and  which  are  necessary 
and  right,  the  i)eople  choose  those 
men  whom  they  wish  to  serve  them 
in  public  office. 

Of  course  the  calling  for  a  referen- 
dum permits  a  great  deal  of  heart 
throbbing  oratory  about  the  "will  of 
the  people."  Any  politician  who 
shouts  loudly,  "Let  the  people  decide 
it,"  can  avoid  stating  his  own  position 
upon  the  question.  If,  however,  while 
he  is  a  candidate,  he  states  frankly 
his  position  on  a  public  issue,  he  wall 
find  that  he  will  get  a  referendum  at 
the  polls,  and  if,  while  in  office  in 
which  he  has  been  placed  under  a 
representative  form  of  government 
to  administer  affairs  to  the  best  of  his 
judgment,  he  does  what  he  believes 
to  be  right  honestly  and  openly,  the 
referendum  will  be  forthcoming  at 
the  next  election. 

The  colonel  of  a  regiment  upon  the 
battle  line  confronted  by  a  problem 
which  calls  for  a  decision  would  never 
think  of  taking  a  referendum  vote  of 
his  regiment  while  they  stood  ex- 
posed to  the  enemy's  fire  as  to  what 


course  should  be  pursued.  The  peo- 
ple of  this  nation  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect that  their  officials  shall  display 
manhood,  shall  make  their  decisions 
frankly  and  honestly  and  take  the 
consequences.  A  referendum  costs  a 
tremendous  amount  of  money,  devel- 
ops bitterness  and  animosity  and  ac- 
complishes nothing  more  than  to 
aggravate  a  question.  To  be  true  to 
his  responsibility  a  candidate  or  a 
party  should  let  the  people  know  his 
or  its  position  and  abide  by  the  con- 
sequences. A  traveller  in  Texas 
found  two  half  intoxicated  cowboys 
gazing  at  the  sky  and  discussing  as 
to  whether  the  shinging  orb  dis- 
played therein  was  the  sun  or  the 
moon.  Upon  being  appealed  to  for 
his  opinion  the  traveller  glanced  at 
the  weapons  hanging  from  the  belts 
of  the  contestants  and  said,  "I  don't 
know.  I'm  a  stranger  in  these  parts.' 
Such  is  the  position  of  candidates 
and  parties  who  wish  to  duck  public 
issues  by  an  appeal  to  a  referendum. 
In  some  extreme  cases  a  referen- 
dum may  be  a  necessary  thing  but 
the  great  majority  of  those  suggested 
are  a  practical  impossibility.  At  least 
the  man  who  calls  for  them  ought  to 
prove  his  sincerity  by  stating  at  the  same 
time  how  he  will  vote  in  case  his  plea  is 
successful. 


THE  RED-WINGED  BLACKBIRD 

By  Harry  Edward  Miller 

Spirit  of  drear  and  marshy  intervale. 

How  proudly  sounds  thy  whistled  "o-ka-lee!" 
Mark  how  night  in  his  plumage  doth  prevail ; 
But  O,  those  wings,  wherein  the  morn  we  see ! 


CURRENT  OPINION  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Clippings  From  the  State  Press 


Fred  Brown  and  the  Presidency 

New  Hampshire  is  certainly  pleased 
to  have  its  chief  executive,  Fred  H. 
Brown,  occupying  a  place  of  prominence 
before  the  delegates  of  the  National 
Democratic  Convention  now  in  session 
in  New  York  City. 

— Exeter   Ncivs   Letter 


Several  politicians  at  least  will  have 
the  satisfaction  of  kowing  that  they  were 
"mentioned"  for  the  presidency,  includ- 
ing Hon.  Fred  H.  Brown  of  Somers- 
worth,  our  present  governor.  What  a 
political  joke  it  was! 

— Dover  Tribune 


New  Hampshire  Democrats,  it 
seems,  are  going  to  vote  for  Governor 
Fred  H.  Brown.  We  see  no  reason 
why  they  should  not.  He  is  cer- 
tainly as  able  as  was  Franklin  Pierce, 
and  a  better  balanced  man.  He  is, 
politics  aside,  making  an  excellent 
governor.  He  is  infinitely  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  Al  Smith  or  McAdoo.  There 
are  no  flies  on  him ;  nothing  to  his 
discredit  can  be  said  of  him  as  a 
man.  Stick  to  him,  is  our  advice  to 
the  delegates  to  New  York.  With 
both  candidates  New  England  men. 
New  England  would  be  on  the  map, 
and,  we  would  be  su;-e  of  a  good 
president  anyway.  It  would  not  sur- 
prise us  one  bit  to  see  just  this  come 
about. 

— Granite   State  Free   Press 


The  Democratic  Convention 

Speeches  like  that  of  Senator  Pat 
Harrison  before  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention in  New  York  are  difficult  to 
classify.  To  the  sane  reasonable  person 
the  libel  on  the  Republican  party  must 
geem  so  wildly  extreme  as  to  have  been 


put  forward  as  an  expression  of  humor. 
Its  effect  must  be  to  invalidate  all 
charges,  to  throw  doubt  on  the  sincerity 
of  all  partisan  attacks.  Certain  things 
are  matters  of  common  knowledge. 
Secretary  Mellon  is  not  a  fool,  I)ut  tlie 
ablest  secretary  of  the  treasury  we've  had 
in    two   decades.  President    Coolidge 

far  from  being  the  subservient  tool  of 
human  beasts  of  prey,  has  established 
a  historical  record  for  independence 
and  uprightness.  It  is  precisely  this 
characteristic  that  gives  him  his  hold  on 
the  public.  To  deny  it  is  like  an  attempt 
to  deny  the  truth  of  the  multiplication 
table.  Convention  speeches  are  never 
to  be  taken  as  statements  of  fact,  but 
the  farcical  claims  of  the  senator  from 
Mississippi  show  a  contempt  for  the 
intelligence  of  the  common  man  that  is 
amazing.  Why  not  put  a  little  poetry 
into  the  fiction  and  assert  that  the  sun- 
shine is  the  gift  of  democracy,  while 
night  is  conjured  upon  us  by  the  wicked 
Republicans  that  they  may  be  able  the 
better  to  hide  their  villainies. 

— Exeter   News-Letter 


All  is  not  harmony  in  the  Demo- 
cratic convention  at  New  York.  They 
are  broken  into  shreds  over  the  tem- 
[)erance  plank  and  the  Klan  plank. 
The  Democrats  would  like  to  retain  the 
"wet"  vote  without  elim'inating  the 
"drys"  and  would  like  the  "Klan" 
support  without  eliminating  the  anti- 
Klan  delegates.  How  to  do  this  is 
causing  great  diffculty.  The  Demo- 
crats feel  it  is  necessary  to  have  all 
these  waring  factions  and  clicks  and 
klans  with  them  in  order  to  make  a 
show  at  winning.  The  key  noter  in  his 
speech  said  just  the  things  he  was  ex- 
pected to  say  and  was  coached  to  say 
about  the  Republicans.  The  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  senate  have 
paved  the  way  for  just  that  kind  of  an 
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address  as  a  key  note  speech  outlining 
what  kind  of  a  campaign  will  he  waged 
this  fall  to  show  that  the  Republicans 
are  responsible  for  all  the  short  com- 
ings of  the  Wilson  and  Harding  admin- 
istrations. — Mil  ford   Cabinet 


General  Dawes 

General  Dawes  is  nationally  known. 
The  country  knows  him  for  a  colorful, 
picturesque,  pipesmoker  personality 
with  a  gift  for  strong  phrases.  "Helen 
Maria"  Dawes  had  made  his  imprint 
in  the  national  consciousness  long 
before  he  blasted  a  now  forgotten 
congressional  infjuiry  into  a  state  of 
coma. 

Back  in  McKinley  days  he  came  to 
Washington  and  left  his  mark  as 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury.  Fify- 
two   years    old   when     America    entered 

into 
him 
him 
the 


to    get 


the    great     war.     he    tried 

the     artillery.         Pershing     snared 

out    of    the    Engineers    and     made 

the     chief      purchasing     agent     of 

A.   E.   F.         On  his   return  he    became 

Director    of    the    Budget    and    nursed    it 


through     its     teething     days. 


Awhile 


!)ack  he  went  over  to  Europe  and  did 
a  monumental  job,  now  known  as  the 
Dawes     Reparation     Report.  Dawes 

was  fighting  the  battles  of  the  farmer 
against  railroad  rates  when  some  of 
the  present  breed  of  farm  agitators 
were  wearing  bibs.  His  has  been  a 
long,  honorable  and  amazing  career  since 
he  left  the  little  river  town  of  Marietta, 
out  in  Ohio.        — Republican    Chauipioti 


The  United  States  Senatorship 

It  seems  to  be  generally  conceded 
among  the  Republicans  of  New  Hamp- 
shire that  Senator  Henry  W.  Keyes  is 
entitled  to  an  unanimous  nomination  as 
the  party  candidate  for  another  term  in 
the  United  .States  Senate.  Not  only 
party   custom,  but  also  his  valuable   and 


faithful  work  as  senator  entitles  him  to 
the  nomination. 

— Somersworth  Free  Press 


Early  news  from  the  Cleveland  con- 
vention was  to  the  effect  that  Huntley 
N.  Spaulding  is  being  groomed  by 
some  of  the  politicians  to  oppose  Sen- 
ator Henry  W.  Keyes  for  re-election. 
— Claronont   Advocate 


The  time  is  ripe  for  people  to  make 
up  their  minds  as  to  what  shall  be 
the  next  U.  S.  senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  whether  Senator  Keyes 
shall  succed  himself  or  give  way  to 
a  stranger  and  inexperienced  man. 
There  is  no  mistaking  the  fact  that 
Senator  Keyes  has  made  good  and  is 
an  able  man  with  much  influence  in 
the  senate.  The  fact,  also,  that  he 
is  a  member  of  the  appropriations 
committee,  which  is  probably  the 
most  important  committee  in  the 
senate,  as  well  as  several  other  im- 
portant committees  go  to  show  his 
executive  ability  is  recognized  by  his 
party.  True,  he  is  not  a  noisy  sena- 
tor, but  we  do  not  need  that  as  there 
are  plenty  who  are  all  noise  and 
demonstrate  the  truth  that  an  empty 
barrel  makes  the  more  noise. 

— North  Couway  Reporter 


Perhaps  It  Was  a  Just 
Retribution 

Lucky  indeed  it  was  that  no  one 
was  killed  when  the  piazza  floor  at 
Hotel  Weirs  broke  last  week  and  pre- 
cipitated some  thirty  unsuspecting 
dentists,  engaged  in  conducting  a 
clinic,  into  a  pit  fifteen  feet  deep. 
The  underpinning  of  hotel  piazzas 
requires  frequent  and  careful  inspec- 
ing,  and  this  accident  should  serve  as 
a  timely  warning  to  others. 

— Rochester    Courier 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  NECROLOGY 


GORDON   WOODBURY 


Gordon  Woodbury  of  Bedford,  former 
assistant  secretary  of  the  navy,  died  sudden- 
ly in  Manchester  on  June   17th. 

Mr  Woodbury  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens  of  New  Hampshire  and 
a  scion  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  fami- 
lies in  America.  He  was  61  years  old  a 
native  of  New  York  City,  and  a  direct  des- 
cendant of  Matthew  Thornton,  who  signed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  for  New 
Hampshire.  .  ., 

Mr  Woodbury  was  graduated  from  Ftul- 
lips  Exeter  Academy,  Harvard  College  and 
Columbia  Law  School.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  but  practised  little,  his  time  being 
occupied  in  the  management  of  his  tamily 
estate  which  was  one  of  the  most  extensive 
in  that  part  of  the  state. 


For  the  past  thirty-f^ve  years  he  was 
prominent  in  the  Democratic  party,  and  was 
a  delegate  to  the  national  convention  in  l»yb 
and  again  in  1920.  He  also  served  with 
•distinction  in  the   House   of   Representatives. 

Mr.  Woodbury's  highest  public  honor, 
however,  came  in  his  appointment  in  tlie 
Wilson  administration  to  be  assistant  sec- 
retarv  of  the  Navy,  a  position  which  he  very 
ably  "filled    until   the   inauguration    of    Hard- 

'"ouring  the  war  Mr.  Woodbury  worked 
for  the  Red  Cross  in  England  and  France 
and  received  honors  from  both  of  those  gov- 
ernments. , 

Mr  Woodbury  was  a  man  of  charming 
personality,  of  a  most  generous  nature  and 
interested    in    all    public    improvements.     He 
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will  be  greatly  missed  throughout  the  state. 
He  is  survived  by  a  widow,  two  sons  and 
a   daughter,  ggg 

HENRY    ROBINSON 

Henry  Robinson,  former  mayor  and  post- 
master of  Concord  and  in  years  past  one  of 
the  brightest  lights  in  New  Hampshire 
journalism,  died  on  June  24th  after  a  long 
illness,  at  the  age  of  72  years. 

He  was  known  all  over  New  England  as 
the  "Father  of  the  R.  F.  D."  His  fame  as 
a  supporter  of  the  rural  free  delivery  even 
spread  beyond  the  border  of  the  New  Eng- 
land  States. 

He  was  mayor  of  Concord  about  30  years 
ago,  and  later  he  was  elected  by  the  Re- 
publican party  to  the  New  Hampshire  Sen- 
ate, and  up  to  that  time  was  considered  the 
youngest  member  who  ever  sat  in  the  up- 
per branch. 

As  a  writer  and  journalist,  and  as  a  keen 
pamphleteer  Mr.  Robinson  was  famous. 
For  many  years  he  contributed  to  news- 
papers and  various  publications  under  the 
name  of  "Jean  Paul."  There  was  no  po- 
litical pamphleteer  in  New  Hampshire  who 
could  hold  his  own  with  "Jean  Paul"  in  the 
sharpness  of  repartee  and  the  smoothness 
of   diction. 

He  is  survived  by  one  son  and  five  daugh- 
ters. 


FRED    J.    MARVIN 

Fred  J.  Marvin  for  50  years  a  merchant, 
for  41  years  town  treasurer,  twice  repre- 
sentative, once  a  senator,  zealous  in  good 
works,  a  friend  of  the  poor,  died  at  his 
home   in   Alstead   recently. 

Mr.  Marvin  was  born  in  Alstead  Dec.  4, 
1854.  He  received  his  education  in  the  vil- 
lage schools,  then  became  a  clerk  in  the  E. 
A.  Huntley  store,  a  position  which  he  held 
for  two  years.  He  then  bought  the  Hunt- 
ley store.  His  business  brought  him  into 
contact  with  people  in  all  walks  of  hfe  in 
his  own  and  neighboring  towns  and  his 
reputation  for  honesty,  square  dealing  and 
accommodation    was    of    the    highest. 

Mr.  Marvin  was  always  a  democrat,  and 
notwithstanding  he  lived'  in  a  town  usually 
Republican,  he  was  twice  elected  a  repre- 
sentative to  the  Legislature,  and  in  1903  was 
elected  senator  from  the  eighth  New  Hamp- 
shire district.  He  also  held  numerous  minor 
offices  and  was  a  leader  when  funds  were 
to  be  raised  for  patriotic  or  charitable  pur- 
poses. He  was  a  Mason  and  an  Odd  Fel- 
low. Ilfl 

Mr.  Marvin  is  survived  by  a  widow  and 
one   daughter. 


CATHERINE    A.    DOLE 

Miss  Catherine  A.  Dole,  for  several  years 
superintendent  of  schools  in  the  district  of 
Hanover,  died  at  her  home  in  Lebanon  on 
June    18th. 

Born  in  Haverhill,  N.  H.,  on  Dec.  25, 
1869,    she    received    her    education     in     the 


schools  of  Lebanon  and  at  Smith  College, 
from  which  she  graduated  in  1891.  For 
fifteen  years  she  taught  in  the  school  in 
which  she  had  once  been  a  pupil,  and  the 
influence  she  exerted  over  the  lives  of 
countless  boys^and  girls  can  never  be  meas- 
ured. In  1915  she  became  superintendent 
of  schools  in  the  district  of  Hanover.  For 
five  years  she  continued  this  work,  then  ac- 
cepted a  position  on  the  faculty  of  Keene 
Normal  School,  where  she  remained  until 
she   became    ill   a   few   weeks    ago. 

Her  intense  enthusiasm  for  whatever  in- 
terested her,  added  to  the  fact  that  almost 
everything  in  life  did  interest  her,  explains 
why  she  was  called  upon  to  serve  in  many 
capacities.  She  filled  the  position  of  exe- 
cutive secretary-treasurer  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association,  and  was  Editor-in- 
Chief  of  the  State  Teachers'  Bulletin.  She 
was  very  gifted  in  the  way  of  public  speak- 
ing and  in  1918  she  was  connected  with  the 
food  administration  under  Huntley  Spauld- 
ing,  and  with  Mrs.  Mary  I.  Wood  she  cov- 
ered the  state  of  New  Hampshire  speaking 
in    regard   to    war   work. 


GEORGE  L.  KIBBEE 
George  L.  Kibbee,  newspaper  man  of 
Manchester  died  at  his  home  on  May  29th. 
Born  in  Tilton,  Oct.  14,  1866,  Mr.  Kib- 
bee left  that  town  as  a  small  child  and  went 
with  his  family  to  Quincy,  Mass.,  where  he 
was  under  the  instruction  of  Francis  Way- 
land  Parker,  the  eminent  educator,  then 
doing  educational  work  in  Quincy.  A  lit- 
tle later  he  came  to  Manchester  to  live, 
where  he  has  made  his  home  ever  since! 
As  a  boy  of  16  he  began  work  for  the  Man- 
chester Mirr'or,  and  later  for  the  Man- 
chester   Union. 

Always  interested  in  religion,  as  a  young 
man  he  became  interested  in  the  Mission- 
ary .Mliance  and  was  for  a  time  a  circuit 
preacher  for  that  denomination  from  north- 
ern New  York  to  Maine.  He  also  taught  at 
Nyack    LTniversity. 

After  this  experience  he  came  back  to  the 
Alanchester  Union  and  for  some  years  was 
on  the  reportorial  stafT  where  he  did  fine 
work,  and  was  city  editor  for   several  years. 

During  the  war  Mr.  Kibbee  was'  con- 
nected with  practically  every  activity  which 
in  any  way  touched  the  state  and  com- 
munity. He  served  on  different  boards  and 
spoke  for  all  of  the  Liberty  Loans.  He  was 
secretary  of  the  Near  East  Relief  organiza- 
tion, and  a  leading  spirit  in  the  state  Com- 
mittee of  National  Defense,  acting  as  pub- 
licity  man. 

George  Kibbee  was  a  self-educated  man, 
a  notable  illustration  of  what  it  is  possible 
tor  the  boy  to  do  who  had  lost  his  f^rst  op- 
portunity for  an  education.  Not  even  a 
graduate  of  a  grammar  school,  Mr  Kib- 
bee was  a  student  by  instinct  and  his  ambi- 
tion to  acquire  an  education  overcame  all 
obstacles  in  his  way.  He  was  married  on 
Feb.  22,  1905  to  Miss  Olie  M.  Porter  of 
Manchester,   who  survives   him. 
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THE  MONTH  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Politics 

THIS  year,  as  is  biennially  the  case, 
interest  in  New  Hampshire  centered 
in  the  filings  of  candidacies  for  the  pri- 
mary to  be  held  in  September.^  While 
there  were  some  surprises  in  this  connec- 
tion, none  can  be  said  to  have  created  a 
sensation. 

On  the  Republican  side  United  States 
Senator  Henry  W.  Keyes  is  unopposed 
for  renomination.  In  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  rival  candidates  for 
the  nomination  are  Tax  Commissioner 
Fletcher  Hale  of  Laconia  and  former 
Mayor  Fernando  W.  Hartford  of  Ports- 
mouth. In  the  Second  District  Con- 
gressman Edward  H  Wason  is  engaged 
in  battle  by  Colonel   Oscar   P.   Cole  of 

Berlin. 

The  contest  arousing  the  most  niter- 
est  continues  to  be  that  for  the  Repub- 
lican gubernatorial  nomination  between 
Captain  John  G.  Winant  of  Concord  and 
Major  Frank  Knox  of  Manchester. 

In  only  one  of  the  councilor  districts, 
the  fifth,  is  there  a  contest  for  the  Re- 
publican nomination.  In  a  majority  of 
the  state  senatorial  districts,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  such  a  contest,  with  as 
many  as  four  candidates  in  some  cases; 
and  this  may  be  taken  to  show  an  un- 
usual interest  in  the  make-up  of  the 
'higher  branch  of  the  Legislature  of  1925. 

Some  very  well  known  names  are  in- 
eluded  in  the  filings  for  the  lower  House 


As  was  expected,  the  Democratic  state 
on    both    sides    of    the    political    fence, 
committee   ironed   out   all  differences    in 
that  party  as  to  the  higher  offices  on  the 
ticket  and  the   following  candidates   are 
without  opposition  in  the  primary :  State 
Treasurer  George  E.  Farrand  for  United 
States     Senator;     Governor     Fred     H. 
Brown  and     Congressman     William  N. 
Rogers  of  the  First  District  for  renomi- 
nation; William  H.  Barry  of  Nashua  for 
Congressman    in     the     Second    District. 
The   selection   of    Mr.   Farrand  to^  com- 
pete with  Senator  Keyes  and  the  elimina- 
tion   of    former   Congressman    Raymond 
B.   Stevens  from  the  ticket  followed  an 
extended  conference  of  party  leaders  on 
the  final  day   for  the  filing    of  nomina- 
tions. 

Rollins  Memorial 

The    month    closed    with    a   pleasing 
event  on  Thursday,  the  31st,  when  with 
appropriate    exercises    the     Society     for 
Protection   of    New   Hampshire    Forests 
placed  upon  a  boulder  near  the  summit 
of    Kearsarge    Mountain    a    tablet    upon 
which  is  inscribed :  "Frank  West  Rollins 
Memorial    Reservation.     This    Reserva- 
tion of  521  acres,  extending  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Kearsarge  Mountain,  is  establish- 
ed by  the  Society  for  Protection  of  New 
Hampshire    Forests    as    a    Memorial    to 
Frank  West  Rollins,  Governor  of   New 
Hampshire,  1899-1901.     Founder  of  thq 
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Society,    1901.    and     15    years     its    first 
President." 

Chief  Justice  Peaslee 

At  one  of  the  July  meetings  of  the 
governor  and  council  Governor  Brown 
announced  that  Justice  John  E.  Young 
of  the  supreme  court  had  declined  the 
appointment  as  chief  justice  to  succeed 
Hon.  Frank  N.  Parsons  upon  the  re- 
tirement of  the  latter  by  constitutional 
age  limitation  on  September  3.  The  gov- 
ernor thereupon  nominated  for  the  chief 
justiceship  Justice  Robert  J.  Peaslee  of 
Manchester  and  that  nomination  was  con- 
firmed by  the  council  at  a  subsequent 
meeting. 

The  new  chief  justice  was  born  in 
Weare  60  years  ago,  graduated  from  the 
Boston  University  School  of  Law  in 
1886  and  was  first  appointed  to  the  su- 
preme bench  in  1898.  As  a  jurist  his 
reputation  is  international  and  his  opin- 
ions are  widely  quoted. 

Other  Appointments 

During  the  month  the  governor  and 
council  continued  in  office  for  another 
term,  Rear  Admiral  Joseph  B.  Murdock, 
U.  S.  N.,  retired,  representative  in  the 
legislature  from  the  town  of  Hill,  as  a 
member  of  the  state  forestry  commis- 
sion ;  and  Mrs.  Frances  E.  Hall  of  Dover 
as  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  New  Hampshire  State  Hospital. 
Mrs.  Hall  is  the  wife  of  Chairman 
D wight  Hall  of  the  Republican  state 
committee,  and  in  interesting  juxtaposi- 
tion to  her  appointment  was  that  of  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Branch  Jackson,  wife  of  Chair- 
man Robert  Jackson  of  the  Democratic 
state  committee,  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  state  institution 
for  feeble-minded  at  Laconia. 

Inheritance  Tax 

After  extended  conference  with  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  Joseph  S.  Mat- 
thews, the  head  of  the  state  inheritance 
fax  department,  the  governor  and  coun- 


cil issued  a  statement  in  regard  to  the 
state's  policy  under  the  opinion  of  the 
supreme  court  declaring  the  inheritance 
tax  law  of  1919  unconstitutional.  The 
position  taken  by  the  executive  depart- 
ment is  that  inheritance  taxes  be  paid  in 
accordance  with  the  1923  law  and  that 
sums  collected  under  the  1919  law  in 
excess  of  the  rates  fixed  by  the  1915  law 
be  refunded.  Red  tape  will  be  cut  so  far 
as  possible  and  it  is  hoped  that  litigants 
who  have  overpaid  will  not  go  to  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  litigation.  As 
there  was  no  explicit  reference  to  the 
1923  law  in  the  court's  opinion  the  gov- 
ernor and  council  decided  to  proceed  on 
the  assumption  that  the  law  is  valid  un- 
til the  court  rules  otherwise. 

The  V-1 

The  United  States  submarine  V-1,  the 
first  of  the  cruising  type  of  undersea 
boats  to  be  built  by  the  United  States 
government,  was  laundhed  successfully 
at  Portsmouth  during  the  month.  The 
launching  was  witnessed  by  high  army 
and  navy  officials,  together  with  United 
States  Senators  from  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire.  Councilor  Cole,  represent- 
ing Governor  Brown,  Mayor  Dexter,  and 
others.  The  V-1  is  twice  as  large  as  any 
other  United  States  submarine  and  is 
the  largest  craft  built  and  launched  at 
Portsmouth  since  the  Civil  War.  being 
341^  feet  long,  27 5^  feet  broad,  with  a 
surface  displacement  of  2,164  tons,  a 
surface  speed  of  21  knots  an  hour  and  a 
submerged  speed  of  nine  knots  an  hour. 

During  the  month  the  Boston  &  Maine 
railroad  relinquished  the  operation  of  the 
Suncook  Valley  Railroad,  from  Suncook 
to  Pittsfield,  but  agreed  to  assist  in  all 
possible  ways  the  stockholders  of  the 
road  in  continuing  its  service  under  their 
own  management,  which  is  now  being 
done.  The  Boston  &  Maine  has  can- 
celled this  season  several  trains  for  the 
handling  of  "summer  business"  and  is 
reducing  its  schedule  on  branch  lines  to 
the  utmost  limit  allowed  by  the  public 
service  commission.  — H.   C.   P, 


MAN'S  BEST  FRIEND--THE  DOG 


By  H.  Styles  Bridges 


T 


!HE   best    friends 
men  and  women 
have  in  the  world 
may      betray       them. 
Their  sons  or  daugh- 
ters   that    they    have 
brought  up  with  lov- 
Kimbaii  studi,,  iug  care  and  thought- 

fuhiess  may  be  unappreciative,  those 
people  whom  we  trust  absolutely 
and  hold  the  closest  to  us  may  prove  un- 
faithful to  our  trust.  Riches  and  ma- 
terial things  which  we  may  accumulate 
in  life  may  be  lost  or  taken  from  us.  Our 
reputations  may  be  sacrificed  by  some 
action  in  a  moment  of  thoughtlessness. 
Altogether  we  are  living  in  a  very  un- 
certain world. 

The  one  friend  that  man  may  have 
that  when  once  a  friend,  is  always^  a 
friend,  is  a  dog.  A  dog's  love  and  faith- 
fulness to  his  master  will  last  until  death. 
A  dog  is  the  one  friend  in  the  world  that 
will  stick  by  a  man  through  the  thick  and 
thin  of  life,  whether  his  master  be  rich 
or  poor,  influential  or  without  prestige, 
powerful  or  weak. 

The  following  quotation  from  Byron 
is  an  excellent  portrait  of  the  dog.  our 
truest  friend : 


keeping    dogs    are    more    and    more    de- 
manding    something   more     than    just   a 

dog.  ;  :i-i 

One  of  the  first  cpestions  to  be  asked 
by   a   prospective    owner    of     a    dog  ,  is 
whether  he  wishes  a  dog  as  a  pal  for  hirn-- 
self,  a  playmate  for  his  children,  a  pro-,^,. 
tector  for  his  property,  or  an  accomplice,,.,, 
in  the  sporting  world.     Two  things  must 
be    considered    when    this    question    has  , 
been  answered- 

First,  the  breed  of  the  dog  to  be  chosen, 
and  second  the  individual ,  breeding  of 
the  dog  selected.  I  would  class  dogs  in 
three  general  classes,  toy  dogs,  similar  to 
the  Pekingese.  Pomeranians.  Boston 
Terriers;  utility  dogs,  similar  to  the, 
Airedale,  Police'  and  Collie ;  and  sporting 
dogs,  similar  to  the  Setter,  Pointer,  and 
Fox  Hound. 

Not  only  does  the  use  to  which  the  dog 
will  be  put  determine  the  selection,  but 
the  environment  and  place  where  the  dog 
will  be  kept  also  has  a  great  deal  to  do. 

with  it. 

A  person  living  in  a  small  apartment 
in  the  city  should  in  all  probability  select 
a  small  type  dog  rather  than  one  of  the 


"But  the  poor  dog,  in  life  the  firmest  friend, 
The   first   to  welcome,   foremost    to   detend, 
Whose  honest  heart  is  still  his  master  s  own, 
Who   labors,   fights,    lives,   breathes   for    hmi 
,         ,,  — Byron 

alone. 

Millions    of  people    own    dogs  in    the 
world,  but  few  people  really  keep  them. 
A   canine   member    of    the    household    is 
very   apt  to  be   somewhat   neglected,    or 
else  overdone   with  kindness   and   atten- 
tion.    The  care  and  welfare  of  the  dog 
deserves  more  attention  than  has  hereto- 
fore  been  given   him  by  the   many   dog 
owners.     This  is  a  subject  by  itself,  but 
owners  are  beginning  to  think  more  of 
the  care  and  management  of   this  mem- 
ber of  the  household. 

As  the  years  roll  by  the  people  who  are 


■*(-;,:.■». 


Black    Pomeranian 
Owned  by  a  New  Hampshire  Breeder 
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large  utility  breeds,  while  a  person  living  coat.       It     is  hard     to     keep     in     trim, 

in   the   country   or   in   an    urban   section  The    various    breeds    of     dogs     differ 

where  they  have  spacious  grounds,  could  considerably    in    regard    to    their    intelli- 

very  well  select  one  of  the  larger  breeds,  gence,  sagacity,  or  smartness.     They  also 

The  size  of  the  breed  selected  will  depend  differ  considerably  as  to  temper  and  dis- 

to  a  large  extent  upon  the  place  where  position,  and  all  of   these   things  are   of 


the  dog  will  be  kept. 

The  coat  of  the  dog  is  also  a  factor  in 
determining  the  selection  of  the  breed. 
There  are  five  different  coats  found 
among  the  different  breeds,  the  smooth, 


considerable  importance  in  selecting  the 
breed.  These  things  are  influenced  to  a 
great  degree  by  the  dog's  training,  but 
to  a  certain  degree  they  are  characteris- 
tic of   the  breed.     In   the  matter  of   in- 


wire,    stand   off,    corded,   and   the    long,  telligence  well  bred  Airedales  and  Collies 

The   smooth   coat    is   probably   the   most  rank   high.     Fox   Terriers,   Boston   Ter- 

common  and  appeals   to  a  great     many  riers,  and  most  of  the   terrier  class   are 

people    for    its    cleanliness.        The    wire  exceedingly  smart  but  are  not  exception- 


coat  IS  con- 
fined chief- 
ly   to     the 
V  a  r  i  o  u  s 
breeds    o  f 
terriers.    It 
is       well 
known    for 
its    non- 
shed  ding 
qua  lities. 
The  house- 
wife is  al- 
ways   loud 
in  praise  of 
the  wire 
coated  dog, 
for  the  hair 
sheds     less 
easily    and 
is    by     far 
the   easiest 
to    remove 
from  rugs, 
chairs   and    clothing 

is  very  attractive  as  a  rule.  Nothing 
is  prettier  in  the  world  than  a  long. 
smooth,  silky  coat  on  a  dog,  but  such  a 
coat  carries  dirt  and  is  decidedly  unpleas- 
ant when  the  coat  is  being  shed.  The 
stand  off  coat  is  nearly  as  good  looking 
as_  the  long  coat.  The  Pomeranian  has 
this  stand  off  coat.  To  keep  it  in  good 
condition,  however,  it  needs  thorough 
attention.  The  corded  coat  is  rare  and 
is  found  only  on  a  few  breeds.  The 
Poodle  is  the  best  example  of  the  corded 


rule 
not 
the 


I'huto    by    Kimball    Studio 

German  Police  Dog 


ally  shrewd 
or     s  a  g  a- 
cious.    The 
toy    breeds 
are     smart 
and     quick 
to   learn 
tricks      yet 
as     a 
do 
show 
general  in- 
t  e  1  ligence 
d  i  s  played 
b  y      many 
of  the  util- 
ity  breeds. 
The  tem- 
p  e  r    and 
disposition 
of     a    dog 
must     be 
considered, 
e  s  p  ecially 


Owned  by  Mr.   Prescott  of  Woodsville,   N.   H. 
One  of  the  finest  dogs  in  the  State. 

The  long  coat  if  the  dog  is  to  be  chosen  as  a  playmate 
for  children.  A  dog's  temper  or  disposi- 
tion cannot  be  determined  by  his  looks. 
The  English  Bull  Dog,  one  of  the  home- 
liest as  well  as  ugliest  and  fiercest  look- 
ing breeds  of  dogs,  has  probably  one  of 
the  most  even  disposition  of  any  of  our 
breeds,  but  when  once  aroused,  the  Eng- 
lish Bull  is  a  bad  actor. 

The  strains  of  dogs  in  different  breeds 
vary  considerably.  The  Police  dog,  for 
example,  is  very  popular  with  many 
people  in  New  Hampshire,  while  others 
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condemn  the  Police  dog  as  quick  tem- 
pered and  undependal)le.  This  depends 
largely  upon  its  individual  breeding  and 
training  rather  than  the  breed.  The 
police  dog,  formerly  called  the  Germar 
Shepherd,  seems  to  be  increasing  in  pop- 
ularity in  this   state  to  a  greater  extent 


this  breed  is  to  thrive  and  hold  its  form-' 
er  great  popularity. 

Of  the  larger  breeds  of  dogs  very  few' 
are    found    in    New    Hampshire.        The 
most  popular,  however,   is   probably   the 
Great  Dane.     The  Great  Dane  is  an  un- 
usually  smooth  tempered   dog.    It  is   an 


tihan  most  any  of  the  other'larger  breeds  excellent  dog  for  a  companion  for  either 

of   dogs      The   well  bred   Police   dog   is  children  or  grown  people.     They  should 

very  intelligent  and  is  a   dog  of  excep-  not,  however,  be  kept  except  m  the  coun- 

tional  courage  and  endurance.     They  are  try  where  there  is  plenty  of  opportunity 

naturally  a  one  man  dog.  for   exercise-       The   St.   Bernard   is  an- 

Probably  the  most  popular  of  the  toy  other  large  breed  which  is  found  to  some 

breeds   in   New   Hampshire  are  the   Pe-  extent  in  New  Hampshire, 

kingese  and  the  Pomeranians.     Tlie  Pe-  The  terriers   including  the  Boston  Ter- 

kingese  are  the  most  numerous  and  seem  rier.   wire  and  smooth  haired  Fox  Ter- 

to  be   gaining   in  popularity   faster   than  riers,  and   the  English  Bull  Terrier  are 

the  Pomerai^ans.     Both  of  these  1)reeds  very  common  and  are  exceptionally  good 


make  excellent  pets 
and  appeal  to  ladies 
and  children  espec- 
cially.  As  a  pet 
for  children  the 
Pekingese  are  by 
far  the  best,  they 
have  an  excellent 
disposition  and  are 
less  snappy  than 
the  Pomeranians. 
However,  Pomer- 
anians  probably 
have  a  somewhat 
greater  intelligence 
on  the  whole. 
The  most    popu- 


all  round  dogs  and 
appeal  to  all  classes 
of  men,  women  and 
children,    the    Bos- 
ton Terrier   proba- 
bly being  the  most 
popular    and     most 
numerous    of     this 
class.       The  keep- 
ers of   Boston   ter- 
riers   are    loud    in 
their  praise  of  the 
outstanding     char- 
acter! sties   of 
this       little       New 
England    perfected 
terrier.    The   span- 


Photo    by    Kimball    Studio 

Irish   Setter— Brian  Boru 

Bred    at    St.    Johns,    New     Brunswick     by 

Michael    Kiley.        Brother    of    Bonar   Law. 

Owned  by   Benj.   H.   Rolfe,   Concord,   N.  H. 
lar'fTrm  dls^hrNew  Hampshire  to-day      iels   are  found  to   some  extent  in  New 
are  unTouTtedl    the  Collie  and  the  Aire-      Hampshire.     Of  the  Spamel  group  the 
dir-The.  Airedale  seems  to  he  ,ainnrg      Coc.er  Span,.  ■-  ^  mo.  ^popu^^  J^. 

tnr  l^eT   r  Z:   m"  em^r      S'^nioLle  dog  that  has  some  sport- 


ing  instinct  and  ability. 

The  sporting  dogs  including  the 
hound,  setter  and  pointer  are  almost  a 
story  in  themselves.  The  hound  is  prob- 
ably the  oldest  breed  of  dogs  in  existence. 
We  have  several  varying  types  of  hounds 
bpre  in  New  Hampshire,  although  the 
r;^rn.ttta.t:r;:onT  Je-ci'lliis  '^:Cnd  and  Belgles  are  hy  far  the 
are  owned  here  too.     However,  the  Col-     n»st  ™"-°--  p^i„,„,  ,„d  get- 


abiility  and  sagacity.  The  Aire- 
dale probably  has  the  greatest  cour- 
age and  is  the  best  protector  of  property. 
The  Collie,  however,  probably  has  the 
more  even  disposition  and  the  greater 
ability  as  a  cattle  dog.  A  great  many 
excellent    bred    Airedales    are    found    m 
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ference  between  the  two  is  in  the  long 
and  short  coats.  Both  have  good  dis- 
positions and  make  excellent  compan- 
ions as  well  as  sporting  accomplices. 

We  have  in  New  Hampshire  very  en- 
thusiastic supporters  of  both  classes  of 
bird  dogs  and  neither  one  will  give 
ground  to  the  other  in  the  matter  of 
loyalty  to  their  breed.  In  the  writer's 
opinion  the  setters  seem  to  be  the  most 
numerous  and  as  a  whole  the  most  popu- 
lar in  the  state,  although  this  is  a  debat- 
al)le  question. 

In  choosing  the  dog.  first  determine 
the   use  to  which  the  dog  is  to  be  put, 


whether,  as  stated  before,  you  wish  the 
dog  as  a  pal  for  yourself,  a  playmate  for 
your  children,  a  protector  for  your  pro- 
])erty  or  an  accomplice  in  sports.  Sec- 
ondly, determine  which  breed  of  dog  fits 
the  need  for  whidh  you  desire  this  canine 
friend  of  man.  then  look  up  carefully 
the  individual  breeding  of  the  dog  for  its 
strain  and  individual  breeding  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  animal.  If  you 
are  going  to  own  a  dog  it  is  a  mighty 
fine  thing  to  own  a  dog  for  which  no  ex- 
planations have  to  be  offered  and  to  do 
this  careful  consideration  must  be  given 
in  making  your  selection. 


cm  BONO? 

By  Mildred  Fowler  Field 

Why  wonder  whence  we  came earth-dust  or  cell- 
Why  try  to  find  a  meaning  for  it  all ; 
Why  study  whether  stars  or  atoms  fell 
To  shape  a  milHon  worlds.  .  .  .our  own  a  ball 
For  gods  to  to.ss  ?     Are  love  and  pain  and  death 
Realities  that  throb  and  sear  and  kill 
Or  vivid  phantoms  vaporous  as  the  breath 
Self-born  of  nothingness  but  never  still? 

It  takes  a  million  drops  to  roll  a  wave 
Against  a  million  patient  grains  of  sand— 
A  million  deaths  to  mark  an  honored  grave, 
A  million  lines  to  mould  a  baby's  hand ; 
Still  pygmies  all  in  pettiness  will  cry 
To  Atlas-like  support  the  circling  sky! 


FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS  A  STATE  PROBLEM 


By  E.  W.  Butterfield 


IN  1856  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state  a  besotted  man  married  a 
woman  of  a  low  grade  of  mental- 
ity. To  this  couple  seven  sons  were 
born  and  of  these  six  grew  to  man- 
hood. One  was  murdered.  A  second 
was  deterred  from  revenge  as  he  be- 
lieved by  a  ghostly  warning  that  the 
murderer  was  a  near  relative.  A 
third  by  aid  of  the  divorce  court 
married  three  times.  His  daughters 
for  some  years  had 
only  the  care  of 
father  and  uncles 
as  the  home  had  in 
it  no  woman.  The 
third  marriage  was 
by  correspondence 
to  a  dependent 
widow  with  eigflit 
young  sons.  The 
daughter  of  a 
fourth,  while  still 
a  child,  became  the 
victim  of  degraded 
men.  Two  daugh- 
ters of  a  fifth  were 
similarly  victims, 
one  of  a  near  rela- 
tive and  the  other, 
while  but  thirteen, 
in  her  own  home 
was  assigned  to 
the  hired  man  in 
lieu  of  his  wages. 
In  this  story  is  im- 
morality, incest,  murder,  poverty,  incom- 
petence, unstable  behavior,  feeble-mind- 
edness  in  various  stages,  court  charges 
and  criminal  procedure.  The  descen- 
dants and  their  relatives  by  blood  and 
marriage  are  in  dififerent  parts  of  the 
state.  They  bear  an  honored  name  but 
this  branch  of  the  family  is  carrying  with 
it  through  the  years  a  burden  of  sin, 
incapacity  and  pauperism. 

In    the    eastern    part    of    the    state 
there  early  lived  a  colonial  family  of 


It  is  fine  to  be  optimistic  but 
optimism  never  closes  its  eyes 
to  real  danger. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  menace  to 
society  is  the  uncared  for  feeble- 
minded. 

This  problem  is  treated  fear- 
lessly and  frankly  in  the  follow- 
ing article  by  E,  W.  Butterfield, 
Commissioner  of   Education. 

Daniel  Webster  said  that  New 
Hampshire  produced  real  men. 
We  must  preserve  the  best  in  the 
race  of  which  has  was  so  proud. 


good  repute.  Through  evil  habits 
and  corrupt  marriages,  it  became  no- 
torious as  a  name  for  drunkards, 
ne'er-do-wellsi,  violent  men  and  im- 
moral women.  It  degenerated  and 
centered  in  a  hamlet  where  life  was 
hardly  human.  A  study  was  made 
and  a  report  published.  The  very 
name  became  so  infamous  that  in  a 
period  of  years  over  one  hundred 
members    of    this    family    by    legisla- 

1  ture     had     their 

name  changed.  So 
far  as  I  know  there 
is  not  in  the  state 
a  single  person 
who  bears  the  orig- 
inal name.  No  ad- 
equate steps  have 
been  taken,  how- 
ever, to  stop  the 
extension  of  this 
corrupt  strain  of 
f  e  eble-mindedness. 
Under  other 
names,  those  gain- 
ed by  marriage 
and  legislation,  it 
continues  to  con- 
taminate and  the 
state  bears  the 
burden. 

The  next  is  a 
story  of  depravity 
of  a  degenerate 
family. 

Years  ago  in  the  western  part  of 
the  state,  a  man  married  a  woman 
with  a  young  daughter.  When  the 
child  became  thirteen,  her  intimacy 
with  her  step-father  was  discovered 
and  the  mother  committed  suicide. 
The  man  of  forty-four  then  married, 
this  little  girl  and  a  child  was  soon 
born.  Eight  other  children  followed. 
When  this  oldest  child,  an  epileptic 
with  other  signs  of  degeneracy,  was 
twelve,  the  father,  now  fifty-six,  was  ■ 
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arrested  for  incest  with  her.  He 
pleaded  guilty  and  was  committed  to 
state  prison  for  ten  to  fifteen  years. 
Some  of  the  children  were  placed  in 
homes. 

Following    the    commitment    of    the 
old  man  to  the  state  prison,  his  young 
wife   took  into   her   home   a  neighbor. 
Eventually  one  of  her  children,  a  lit- 
tle girl  of  nine  years,  received  hospi- 
tal   treatment    for    a    venereal    disease 
acquired    by    her   testimony   from    her 
mother's   paramour,   or   possibly   from 
a   neighbor   at   whose    house    she   was 
occasionally      boarded.        The      whole 
story    is    one    of    disease,    immorality, 
incest    and    feeble-mindedness.        Sev- 
eral   of    the    children    are    epileptics. 
Some  are  at   the   School   for  the   Fee- 
ble-Minded.        Others     are     likely     to 
follow   the   path   of   their   mother.    At 
this  time  the  mother  was  but  thirty- 
five  years  of  age  and  had  borne  eleven 
children  and  all  of  these  are  now  be- 
ing supported  by  the  public  or  in  pri- 
vate  homes.       The  man   was  given  a 
jail  sentence  and  the  woman  admitted 
to   the  School  for  the   Feeble-Minded, 
where    she    should    have    been    placed 
years  before.     She  soon  escaped  from 
the    institution    but    wias    apprehended 
in  Vermont  and  returned.     She  again 
escaped    and    her    whereabouts    is    not 
now   known.        Doubtless   she   is   con- 
tinuing   her    career    in    another   .state. 
These   conditions   exist   because   the 
state  fifty  or  eighty  years  ago  was  not 
able    to    stretch    forth    its    hand    and 
say:  "This  shall   not  be.     The   degen- 
erate and  the  feeble-minded  shall   not 
bring  children  into   the   world   to   live 
lives   of  .sin   and   degradation." 

There  is  now  sufficient  evidence  so 
that  we  know  in  New  Hampshire,  as 
in  other  states,  there  are  great  feeble- 
minded strains  which  continue  from 
generation  to  generation.  The  social 
and  financial  burden  that  these  place 
upon  the  state  has  never  been  calcu- 
lated. That  it  is  greater  than  the  an- 
nual  appropriation  for  our  state  uni- 
versity   and    our    normal    schools    is 


very  certain.  It  may  even  exceed  the 
cost  of  all  of  the  high  schools  in  the 
state. 

There  are   more  feeble-minded  peo- 
ple   in     New    England    than    in    any 
other    section    of    the    country.     This, 
however,    is   but   a    statement   that    New 
England  is  one  of  the  oldest  parts  of 
the    country    and    has    been    the    most 
prolific  breeding  ground  for   colonists 
to   other    states.     All   old    states   from 
which     emigration     has     gone     freely 
for  generations  have   a  large  percent- 
age  of  feeble-minded   persons.        This 
is    true    of    Ireland  and    Scotland    and 
Scandinavia,    from    which    many    have 
emigrated   year  by  year.     Emigration 
has    appealed   to    the    more    active,    to 
the    more    ambitious,    while    the    less 
competent   and   those   who   are   natur- 
ally sluggish  have  remained  unmoved. 
It   is   probable   that   nearly   two   per 
cent  of  our  people  are  feeble-minded, 
that    is,    they    have    too    little    mental 
ability    to    make    their    own    unguided 
livelihood      without       discomfort       to 
themselves  and  without  danger  to  so- 
ciety.       This    situation    is    due   to    se- 
lective   emigration,    to    free    admission 
of  European  outcasts  and  to  lax  mar- 
riage laws. 

Feeble-mindedness    creates   a    crush- 
ing   burden    for  society    to  bear.       A 
majority    of    criminals,    if    we    include 
offenders    against    the    moral    law,    a 
large   proportion   of   paupers,   and   the 
shiftless   and   the   indolent   are   feeble- 
minded.      They     fill     our     jails,     our 
almshouses,    our    reform    schools    and 
our   insane   asylums.     Nor   is   this   all. 
In   employment  of  all   kinds   they  are 
the     careless     and     the      incompetent 
workers  who  delay  all  labor,  who  de- 
feat the  aims  of  skilled  craftsmanship 
and    who    are   responsible   for   far   too 
many  industrial  accidents.     By  thous- 
ands  they  are   in   our   regular  schools 
but  unable  to  learn.     They  add  to  the 
disciplinary    troubles    of    the    school, 
they  take  the  teachers'  time  and  they 
retard     the     progress     of    all     classes. 
Their    actual    number    increases    with 
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us  but  not,  as  is  commonly  thought, 
because  of  excessive  fertihty.  The 
opposite  is  actually  the  case.  The 
feeble-minded  bring  to  maturity  fewer 
children  than  the  normal  and  nature, 
given  a  free  field,  provides  for  the 
eventual  disappearance  of  the  unfit. 

Here,  however,  unfortunately,  from 
an  economic  and  biological  standpoint, 
humanity  steps  in  and  calls  to  its  aid 
science  and  religion.  Destructive  so- 
cial diseases  are  cured,  asylums  and 
hospitals  and  homes  and  retreats  are 
established.  The  incompetent  are 
urged  to  marry,  to  be  happy  and  to 
rear  a  new  generation  of  simple 
minded  children.  In  colonial  times 
the  feeble-minded  !wiih  /only  family 
protection  faced  a  very  different  sit- 
uation. Modern  humanity  has  dou- 
bled the  number  of  feeble-minded 
that  it  must  support  and  at  the  same 
time  has  probably  increased  the  birth 
rate. 

There  is  no  older  state  of  the  Union 
which  is  not  spending,  as  is  New 
Hampshire,  thousands  of  dollars  each 
year  to  perpetuate  certain  great  fee- 
ble-minded strains  which  it  has  de- 
veloped. They  are  feeble-minded 
families  which  under  the  names  that 
show  free  intermarriage  are  filling 
our  institutions  and  courts,  are  re- 
tarding progress  and  are  themselves 
living   miserably    unhappy    lives. 

Of  three  things  we  are  .sure.  Fee- 
ble-mindedness  is  inherited.  It  can- 
not be  changed  by  care  or  education 
and  it  can  be  detected.  Though  there 
are  assuredly  other  causes,  the  fact 
of  inheritance  we  know  too  well.  In 
the  nature  of  things,  the  children  of 
the  feeble-minded  cannot  be  other 
than  feeble-minded  and  there  are  few 
incompetents  who  have  not  an  incom- 
petent parent  or  grandparent.  Con- 
versely those  who  are  normal  physi- 
cally and  mentally  and  have  no  feeble- 
minded strain  in  their  recent  ancestry 
are  almost  certain  to  have  normal 
children. 

Feeble-mindedness  cannot  be  changed 


by  education.  Those  who  have  in- 
herited feeble-mindedness  by  no  edu- 
cation or  training  can  secure  a  higher 
mental  capacity.  They  can  be  trained 
so  that  their  behavior  is  improved. 
They  can  acquire  habits  of  neatness, 
cheerfulness  and  industry  but  all  at- 
tempts to  give  them  a  mental  ability 
denied  to  them  by  their  parentage  is 
futile.  The  feeble-minded  can  neither 
be  schooled  out  of  feeble-mindedness 
nor    will    they    grow    out   of   it. 

Feeble-mindedness  can  be  deter- 
mined. Tests  have  been  devised  and 
used  so  extensively  that  their  ac- 
curacy can  no  longer  be  questioned. 
The  mentality  of  all  children  can  be 
known  not  long  after  they  enter 
school  and  suitable  training  planned 
for  those  who  are  defective.  These 
tests  are  used  by  all  superintendents, 
by  many  physicians  and  by  some 
teachers. 

It  is  understood,  however,  that  the 
feebble-minded  are  not  a  separate 
species  but  represent  the  lower  end 
of  a  mental  scale.  At  one  end  of  the 
scale  we  have  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  idiots,  im'beciles  and 
morons.  On  the  other  end  of  the 
scale  are  nearly  as  many  unusually 
gifted  persons.  Above  the  morons 
are  the  many  dull  and  slow  individ- 
uals. Below  the  abnormally  bright 
is  a  large  group  of  those  highly  com- 
petent. Between  the  bright  and  the 
dull  are  all  of  the  rest  of  us,  the  great 
majority  of  people,  those  whom  we 
call  normal. 

A  very  common  attitude  at  present 
toward  the  feeble-minded  is  one  of 
blame  and  derision.  This  must  dis- 
appear, if  we  are  to  solve  our  prob- 
lem, and  will  disappear  as  we  recog- 
nize that  the  feeble-minded  group  to 
which  I  refer  has  a  mentality  that 
does  not  surpass  that  of  twelve  year 
old  children.  We  are  patient  with 
our  children ;  we  care  for  them,  guard 
them  from  disaster  and  do  not  expect 
of  them  mature  conduct.  Physically 
the  feeble-minded  will  grow  to  man- 
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hood  and  womanhood  but  mentally 
they  will  be  children  of  seven  to 
twelve  years  all  the  days  of  their 
lives.  They  therefore  require  sym- 
pathetic guardians  and  intelligent  cus- 
todianship. 

In  speaking  of  these  unfortunate 
ones,  the  names  fools,  idiots,  imbeciles 
and  even  feeble-minded  are  to  be 
avoided.  These  terms  have  ceased  to 
be  descriptive  and  are  terms  of  degra- 
dation. Such  terms  as  morons, 
grown  children,  the  simple  people  and 
the  incapable  are  not  so  objectionable. 
It  would  be  better,  if  the  official  name 
of  our  excellent  institution  at  Laconia 
were  not  so  crudely  clear,  the  New 
Hampshire  School  for  the  Feeble- 
Minded,  but  were  simply  the  Laconia 
School. 

In    solving    this   problem,    we    need, 
too,   a   much   enlarged   plant  at   Laco- 
nia.      At    present    there    are    always 
crowded     dormitories    and     a    li.st    of 
unfortunate     children     who     wait     for 
admission.    Moreover,  there  are  scores 
who  should   receive   the   special   train- 
ing of  the  school  but  who  are  trying 
to   accomplish   in    the    regular   schools 
tasks    impossible    for    them    and    un- 
profitable   to    the    school.        The    law, 
also,    should    make    more    liberal    pro- 
vision   for    the    admission    of   children 
whose  parents  cannot  understand  that 
this    is    demanded    for    the    welfare    of 
the     children     themselves.        Most    of 
our     cities     and     large     towns     have 
adopted    the    plan    of    special    school- 
rooms     for      feeble-minded    •  children. 
These  -should    be    common    wherever 
sufficient     children     can    be    gathered 
for  a  special  class  and  teacher.     It  is 
an   expensive  plan  but   it   relieves   the 
regular     schools     and     gives     certain 
children    a    training    better    fitted    to 
their  needs.     It,  however,  fails  of  its 
ultimate     purpose,     if     it    is     not    ac- 
companied  and   followed  by   custodial 
care. 

As  we  solve  our  problem,  we  must 
depend  increasingly  upon  extending 
public   protection    to    the    feeble-mind- 


ed. A  field  worker  from  the  Laconia 
school  to  follow  up  with  interest 
and  care  those  discharged  from  the 
school  would  be  of  immediate  aid. 
This,  of  course,  would  not  be  enough. 
The  feeble-iminded  are  preyed  upon 
personally  and  financially  by  design- 
ing men.  They  do  not  conduct  their 
own  affairs  with  discretion.  They  as 
much  need  guardianship  as  children 
of  the  same  mental  age. 

Up    to    this   point   I    have   discussed 
only  the  varying  methods  of  segrega- 
tion    and     of     custodianship,     with     the 
sole    aim    to    protect    society    and    to 
permit    the    incapable    to    lead    happy, 
useful   and   harmless   lives.     The   final 
solution  of  the  great  problem  can  only 
come     when     we     deliberately     decide 
that   these   great   strains   of   low   men- 
tality    shall      not     perpetuate     them- 
selves,     nor      through      intermarriage 
contaminate     the     strains     of     higher 
competence.     This  means  for  a  single 
generation       either       segreg-ation      at 
great    expense    of    the    feeble-minded 
who  are  of  the  productive  ages,  or  it, 
means    a    frank    adoption    of    the   pro- 
cess   of    sterilization.        By    law    this 
method  has  a  limited  application  now 
to  inmates  of  the  Laconia  school.     In 
my   opinion,    it   should   be    so   favored 
by  public  approval  that  a  wide  exten- 
sion   is    possible.       To    it    all    feeble- 
minded   in    institutions    and    many    in 
homes  should  be  subjected.     It  would 
mean,   then,   that  our  generation  bear 
the   great  burden  of  the   care   for  the 
feeble-minded    but    that    our    children 
be  freed  in  large  measure  from  carry- 
ing this   crushing  load. 

I  know  well  that  this  plan  in  our 
state,  as  elsewhere,  cannot  have  the 
support  of  the  sentimentalists,  but 
though  life  is  sacred  and  parenthood 
the  greatest  blessing  given  by  a  be- 
neficent creator  I  cannot  believe  that 
any  human  being  has  the  right  to 
cause  another  to  live  a  life  which  must 
be  one  of  humiliation  and  of  degra- 
dation. When  the  state  is  ready  to 
face    the    situation,    the    problem    may 
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be  solved.  Until  the  time  that  the 
waste  of  feeble-mindedness  and  its 
usefulness  can  be  fully  perceived, 
we  must  continue  much  as  at  present. 
We  can,  however,  greatly  reduce  the 
number  of  the  feeble-minded  by  en- 
forcing our  laws  which  forbid  the 
marriage  of  "an  epileptic,  imbecile, 
feeble-minded,  idiot  or  insane  per- 
son," and  a  fine  is  placed  upon  the 
clerk  who  issues  the  license  and  the 
clergyman  'or  j\isitice  who  perform\s 
the  ceremony. 

In  spite  of  this  law,  it  is  certain  that 
hundreds  of  feeble-minded  marry  an- 
nually. Clergymen  and  clerks  alike 
are  careless,  they  lack  the  necessary 
information  or  the}'  are  unwilling  to 
bear  the  onus  of  a  refusal.  Besides 
this,  charitable  persons  frequently 
urge  the  marriage  of  the  incompetent 
to  cast  a  mantle  of  respectability 
over  an   overt   sin. 

Prostitutes  bear  but  few  children. 
The  great  families  of  feeble-minded 
children  are  in  the  homes  where  one 
or  both  parents  are  feeble-minded, 
where  by  the  help  of  societies,  of 
kindly  neighbors  and  of  public  chari- 
ty an  appearance  of  normal  family  life 
i.s  maintained,  the  family  kept  to- 
gether and  aided  to  fill  the  home  with 
children  who  can  but  repeat  their 
parents'  experiences. 

This  is  work  which  many  of  us 
can  do.  We  can  determine  that  none  of 
the  feeble-minded  who  are  our  neigh- 
bors, whom  we  know  and  in  whom 
we  have  an  interest,  shall  marry.  We 
can  show  them  their  duty,  we  can 
notify  clerks  and  clergymen  when 
there  is  need  of  the  probable  status 
and    we    can    hold    these    officers    re- 


sponsible for  constant  attempts  where 
doubt  may  be  to  ascertain  the  mental 
condition  of  all  applicants.  Now 
that  all  of  our  pubic  schools  are  un- 
der professional  trained  supervision, 
and  now  adequate  tests  of  mentality 
have  been  developed,  we  are  able  to 
find  and  even  to  list  all  children  who 
probably  are  of  too  low  mentality  to 
live  with  safety  a  full  and  independ- 
ent life. 

These  lists,  if  the  law  required, 
could  be  made  of  great  value  in  the 
hands  of  the  town  and  city  clerks 
who  grant  marriage  licenses.  The  im- 
mediate difficulty  is  that  the  feeble- 
minded often  marry  in  towns  where 
they  never  attended  school.  A  solu- 
tion is  a  transfer  of  the  granting  of 
marriage  licenses  from  the  local  of- 
ficers to  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Sta- 
tistics in  the  office  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health.  It  would  be  possible  to 
file  in  that  office  state  lists  of  feeble- 
minded children  and  to  prevent  many 
unfit  marriages.  It  would,  moreover, 
make  marriage  more  deliberate  than 
frequently  is  now  the  case,  and  the 
prevention  of  unfit  and  impromptu 
marriages  would  be  a  great  step  for- 
ward in  any  movement  to  reduce  di- 
vorces. 

It  mfay  seem  that  my  appeal  on 
the  subject  of  the  incapable  has  only 
a  financial  basis.  I  have  emphasized 
the  cost  but  my  real  appeal  is  for  the 
childhood  of  New  Hampshire.  Not 
for  the  children  now  in  our  schools 
but  for  the  children  yet  to  be  born. 
Every  child  has  a  rigJit  to  mental  capa- 
city sufficient  so  that  he  can  live  a  happy, 
useful  and  godly  life. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE'S 
CANDIDATES  FOR  GOVERNOR 

One  of  these  men  will  become  our  chief  executive  in  1925 

John  Winant— Frank  Knox— Fred  Brown,  note  the  crisp  staccato 
sound  when  you  name  them.  These  three  men,  young  and  aggressive,  prom- 
ise the  state  an  interesting  fight  for  the  governorship.  The  first  two  will  con- 
test the  Republican  nomination  at  the  primaries  September  2,  and  the  win- 
ner will  meet  Governor  Brown  at  the  November  election. 

Following  are  biographical   sketches,   each   one  written  by   an   admirer. 


Capt.  John  G.  Winant  of  Concord,  Republican 

By  Arthur  Roach 

NEW     HAMPSHIRE     has     pro-  He  felt  he  belonged  here.  New  Hamp- 
duced    some    striking   figures    for  shire  is  his  home.     He  is  in  it  and  of 
the    political    firmaments.        The  it.     He   loves   it,   and   always   will. 
list     of     luminaries     includes     Chase,  At   Concord   he   purchased  a   home, 
Atherton,   Wadleigh,   Sulloway,   many  one  with   ample  grounds   on   the   out- 
others,   and   of   course   the   sturdy   fig-  skirts  of  the  city.     With  his  wife   who 
ure  of  Daniel  Webster  leads  them  all.  before    her    marriage    was    Miss  '  Con- 
But  seldom  has  New  Hampshire's  po-  stance  Russell  of  New  York,  and  his 
htical  horizon  been  crossed  by  a  more  two  children,  Constance  and  'john  G., 
stnkmg    or    more    interesting    person-  Jr..  he  enjoys  a  simple  home  life 
ahty   than    that    of   John    Gilbert    Wi-  He   enjoys   a   simple   home   life,   but 
nant,    the    tall,    muscular,    clear-eyed  it   would   be   impossible   for  John  Wi- 
ex-aviator    who    is    now    seeking    the  nant  to  be  a  man  of  leisure.     He  is  a 
Republican    nomination    for    the    gov-  human     dynamo     of     driving     energy, 
ernorship.  This   shows   in   his   numerous  and  va- 
Captain      Wmant— he      enlisted      in  ried     business     ventures.        They     in- 
the  war  as  a  private  and  won  his  cap-  elude    real    estate,    lumber,    building, 
taincy  and  command  of  an  American  newspaper    publishing,    printing     land 
Aero   Squadron   on   the   battlefields   of  development    and     several     other    en- 
l^rance  m   1918— is  a  type  of  man  not  terprises.       He     combines     a     Yankee 
often  found,  and  all  too  seldom  in  the  shrewdness   with   vision,    courage   and 
turmoil   of  state   politics.  faith    in    human    nature,    which    is    re- 
He  Game  to  New   Hampshire,  as  a  freshing    and    profitable.     By    his    un- 
student,    m    1903.        After    completing  usual   acumen   and   energy   he   has   at- 
his  college  course  his  natural  .path  lay  tained  remarkable  success  in  business, 
toward    a    commercial    or   professional  and  at  an  age  when  most  men  are  lit- 

w?^''  u"    °"^    °^    ^^'^    ^^^^^^    ^^^'^^-  *'^   ^°^^   ^^a"  started   up   the   ladder. 

When   he   came   to   make   the   decision  Though  it  is  only  during  the  pres- 

ne   tound   that   something  in    the   rug-  ent     year     that     the     name     of     John 

gedncss  of  the   New   Hampahire  hills,  Winant     has     assumed     a     state-wide 

something     about     the     streams     and  significance   he   has   been   well   known 

torests  of  the  old  Granite  State,  made  in    the    central    part    of    New    Hamp- 

m    irresistibly    appeal    to    his    nature,  shire    since    1916.     That    year    he    en^ 
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tered  state  politics  and  was  elected  to  became  a  leader  in  the  Republican 
the  House  of  Representatives  where,  ranks,  and  though  his  party  was  out- 
in  the  session  of  1917,  he  served  ac-  numbered  in  the  House,  John  Winant 
ceptably  on  several  committees  and  became  one  of  the  outstanding-  fig- 
learned  the  machinery  of  state  gov-  ures.  His  thorough  understanding 
ernment.     The    next   two   years   found  of  the  questions  and  his  grasp  of  the 


Capt.  John  G.  Winant 


him  serving  his  country  in  France, 
but  in  1921  he  was  back  in  the  legis- 
lature, this  time  as  Senator  from  the 
9th  District.  When  the  General 
Court  of  1923  opened  its  stormy  ses- 
sion John  Winant  was  in  the  House. 
There,  with  his  knowledge,  his  ex- 
perience and  his  energy,  he  instantly 


principles  involved  made  him  a  leader 
in  constructive  work. 

Convinced  that  duty  to  his  country 
did  not  end  with  military  service, 
that  "a  country  worth  fighting  for  is 
worth  working  for,"  John  Winant 
chose  his  path  to  public  service  among 
the   thorny   trails   of  politics.     It  is   a 
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path  too  often  avoided  because  of  the 
sacrifices  it  demands,  or  followed  in 
hopes  of  gratifying  personal  ambi- 
tions. That  Winiant  choosqs  it  be- 
cause of  his  true  desire  to  serve  his 
fellowmen,  his  unselfish  eagerness  to 
assume  the  responsibilities  of  the 
highest  citizenship,  is  the  unanimous 
verdict  of  all  who  know  the  man. 

John  Winant  is  a  modest  man.  In 
his  present  campaign  he  has  frequent- 
ly stated  that  the  people  of  the  state 
have  a  right  to  know  all  about  him, 
but  certain  incidents  in  his  life 
which,  if  published,  would  reflect 
great  credit  on  him,  are  suppressed. 
They  will  never  be  made  public  as 
campaign  arguments,  because  Capt. 
Winant  forbids  their  publication.  "My 
record,"  he  says,  "is  public.  To  try 
to  make  me  out  a  hero  by  incidents  in 
my  private  life  would  be  indecent." 

He  is  a  student.  Dr.  S.  S.  Drury, 
with  whom  he  worked  for  six  years, 
calls  him  a  "practical  idealist."  On 
nearly  any  subject  of  public  impor- 
tance he  is  thoroughly  informed,  and 


can  speak  intelligently  and  interest- 
ingly- yes,  fluently.  He  claims  no 
gift  of  ".small  talk."  He  is  not  a  mas- 
ter of  repartee  and  witty  stories.  His 
knowledge,  thoughtfulness  and  good 
sense  become  apparent  when  some 
serious  topic  is  under  serious  discus- 
sion. 

Such  a  personality  grows  on  one. 
It  interests  and  impresses  the  obser- 
ver. "What,"  he  asks,  "is  the  opinion 
of  mature  men  who  have  known 
Winant  for  years?  His  neighbors  and 
associates  in  Concord  and  elsewhere?" 

One  of  the  older  masters  at  St. 
Paul's  School  was  asked  about 
Winant  and  replied:  "John  is  a  re- 
markable man.  He's  hard  to  describe. 
There  is  something  about  him  which 
makes  men  old  enough  to  be  his 
father  give  him  their  entire  confi- 
dence ;  tell  him  everything  they  know." 

It  is  fortunate  for  New  Hampshire 
that  there  are  still  such  men,  loyal, 
fearless,  honest,  unselfish.  Men  who  will 
sacrifice  their  time  and  strength  and  per- 
sonal comforts  for  public  service. 


Major  Frank  Knox  of  Manchester,  Republican 

By  Warden  Curtis 


THERE  is  no  hamlet  in  New  Hamp- 
shire where  there  is  not  someone 
who  is  personally  acquainted  with 
Frank  Knox,  no  hamlet  where  there  are 
not  many  who  have  seen  and  heard  him 
and  still  more  who  have  a  mental  pic- 
ture of  him,  a  knowledge  of  his  career. 
No  man  in  the  state  has  a  larger  person- 
al acquaintance,  and  as  editor  and  pub- 
Hsher  of  the  State's  chief  paper,  no  man 
in  the  state  or  out  of  it  reaches  so  many 
of  our  citizens  and  so  often,  as  does 
Frank  Knox.  It  is  a  unique  and  not 
pften  paralleled  situation. 

He  was  born  in  Boston  in  1874  and 
was  taken  to  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan  by 
his  parents,  where  he  entered  the  public 
schools,  passed  through  high  schoor  and 
became  a  student  at  Alma  College.    Here 


he  was  active  in  athletics,  was  on  the  var- 
sity football  team  four  years,  being  cap- 
tain one  year.  His  course  was  broken 
in  upon  by  the  Spanish  war,  through 
which  he  served  in  the  Rough  Riders, 
returning  to  his  scholastic  duties  and  re- 
ceiving the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
He  took  part  in  all  the  battles  in  Cuba 
and  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Col. 
Roosevelt  that  was  to  ripen  into  a  warm 
and  intimate  friendship.  Directly  after 
the  war,  he  was  ofifered  a  position  on  the 
Boston  Journal,  then  at  the  height  of  its 
power;  but  he  decided  to  enter  the  ofiice 
of  the  Herald,  of  his  home  city.  He 
made  his  first  essay  in  politics  as  a  stump 
speaker  for  William  Alden  Smith,  then 
congressman  and  later  senator. 

After  two   years  connection  with  the 
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editorial  and  business  departments  of 
the  Herald,  Mr.  Knox  in  company  with 
John  A.  Miiehling,  forming  a  partner- 
ship that  has  continued  ever  since,  pur- 
chased the  Sault  Sainte  Marie  Journal, 
a  weekly  which  they  converted  into  a 
daily  and  soon  merged  with  it  the  local 
competitor.     The   News,   as   they   named 


woodsmen,  and  miners.  It  was  a  wide 
open  town,  saloons,  gambling  dens,  dis- 
orderly houses  in  full  blast.  The  young 
editor  started  in  to  clean  up  the  town, 
making  this  his  first  fight  in  behalf  of 
the  public,  a  fight  that  was  to  last  for 
years.  His  activities  in  various  direc- 
tions   attracted    attention   and   when     in 


Major  h'KAXK   Knox 


their  paper,   was  the  only  daily   in   that 
part  of  Michigan. 

Sault  Sainte  Marie  is  a  big  port.  More 
ships  pass  through  its  locks  than  those  of 
the  Panama  Canal.  The  northern  penui- 
sula  of  Michigan  is  a  country  of  forests 
and  mines  and  so  the  city  was  always 
full  of   free  spending,  boisterous  sailors, 


1909  his  fellow  townsman,  Chase  S.  Os- 
born,  became  a  candidate  for  governor, 
Mr.  Knox  was  made  his  campaign  man- 
ager from  which  he  passed  to  chairman 
of  the  Republican  state  committee,  win- 
ning the  distinction  of  a  two  to  one  vic- 
tory for  Osborn  in  a  year  when  the  drift 
was   toward  the  Democrats   the  country 
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over.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  Mich- 
igan in  both  area  and  population  is  one 
of  the  largest  states  and  it  was  no  small 
distinction  for  a  young  man  to  head  one 
of  its  party  state  committees. 

In     1911,   he   was    chosen  to    manage 
Roosevelt's    campaign  in    the  West    for 
the  election  of   delegates   to   the   Repub- 
lican national  convention  of    1912.        In 
these   two   years   he   devoted    himself   to 
this  strenuous  work,  having  weekly  con- 
ferences  with   Roosevelt   in    New   York, 
travelling   in   the    West   the    rest   of    the 
time.     In  one  six  months  period  of  this 
time    he    travelled    50,000    miles.     After 
the    culmination    of    this    effort.      Major 
Knox   sold  his    Michigan    property    and 
decided    to    return    to   his     native     New 
England.     In    October,    1912,    with    Mr. 
Muehling,   he    founded  the     Manchester 
Leader.     It   soon   became   apparent   that 
the  Leader  required   for  its  success,  as- 
sociation   with   a   strong   morning   paper 
and  in  midsummer,  1913,  the  Union  was 
purchased  from  Rosecrans  W.  Pillsbury. 
Major  Knox  thus  became  proprietor  of 
a  paper  which  occupies  a  relation  toward 
its  state  that  is  not  duplicated  anywhere 
else.    The  Union  was  one  of  New  Hamp- 
shire's  institutions   and   he   assumed    its 
editorship  in  a  sense  of  duty  toward  the 
state  and   a   determination    to    make    it 
more  than  ever  before,  of  service  to  the 
public.       His   appreciation   of   this   duty 
that   was   a   privilege,    is   shown   by   this 
brief  extract  from  the  editorial  announc- 
ing the   purchase;    "Next    to    gathering 
and  presenting  all  the  news,  the  Union's 
special  purpose  and  chief  endeavor  will 
be  the  advancement  of  New  Hampshire's 
interests — the  promotion  of   its  develop- 
ment, the  encouragement  of  every  condi- 
tion that  effects  its  citizens   in  the  com- 
munity and  home." 

That  this  resolve  has  been  lived  up  to 
with  success,  the  citizens  of  New  Hamp- 
shire will  attest.  It  is  within  bounds  to 
say  that  no  state  and  no  community  has 
been  better  and  more  unselfishly  served 
than  New  Hampshire  has  been  served 
by  the  Union  and  in  a  manner  more  fear- 


less and  disregarding  of  any  considera- 
tion but  the  best  ultimate  advantage  of 
the  people  at  large. 

The  war  came.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  in  the  years  before  we  followed 
our  manifest  duty  and  destiny  and  enter- 
ed the  combat,  the  Union  led  the  thought 
of  the  state,  kept  the  state's  head  and 
heart  straight  as  few  American  pa- 
pers did  in  their  field.  Certainly  none 
surpassed  it.  We  are  getting  in  these 
days  to  be  as  proud  of  the  name  Ameri- 
can as  the  old  Romans  were  of  Roman. 
We  do  not  use  it  lightly.  When  we  say 
it  of  a  man,  an  institution,  it  is  a  guer- 
don. In  the  years  before  we  entered  the 
war  and  during  the  war.  the  Union  was 
American.  Is  there  any  prouder  thing 
to  say? 

In  those  grave  times,  while  Major 
Knox  vigorously  contended  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  German  challenge  and 
urged  preparedness  for  the  inevitable 
struggle,  he  was  active  in  the  field  of  na- 
tional politics.  He  was  chosen  by  Roose- 
velt to  speak  for  him  in  the  negotiations 
leading  to  the  consolidating  of  the  Re- 
publicans and  Progressives  at  the  time 
of  the  Republican  national  convention  of 
1916. 

At  the  declaration  of  war.  Major 
Knox  was  appointed  on  the  enlistment 
sub-committee  of  the  state  Committee 
of  Public  Safety.  He  offered  his  mili- 
tary services  to  both  state  and  nation  and 
on  the  advice  of  his  former  commanders, 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Leonard  Wood, 
volunteered  for  training  at  an  officer's 
training  camp.  At  once  he  was  made 
president  of  the  New  Hampshire  Of- 
ficers' Training  Camp  association  and  in 
the  campaign  for  officer  material  which 
he  organized,  250  candidates  for  com- 
missions  were    enlisted. 

Naturally,  he  expected  that  he  would 
himself  be  ordered  to  Plattsburg,  but 
when  the  list  of  appointees  was  publish- 
ed, his  name  was  not  among  them.  But 
there  was  another  way  to  get  into  the 
service  and  he  took  it.  Veteran  of  a 
previous  war,  trained  and  qualified  for  a 
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commission,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in 
the  First  New  Hampshire  Infantry,  Na- 
tional Guard.  But  he  did  not  go  with 
the  First  because  Col.  AI.  J.  Healy  rec- 
ommended him  for  an  officer's  training 
school  appointment  and  he  was  assigned 
to  Madison  Barracks,  N.  Y.  In  August 
he  was  made  a  captain  of  cavalry,  his  old 
arm,  and  the  following  month  was  sent 
to  Camp  Dix,  where  he  became  division 
personnel  officer,  in  which  capacity  he 
assigned  50,000  men  to  various  units. 
In  December  he  was  appointed  major  of 
field  artillery  and  given  command  of  a 
horse-drawn  ammunition  train.  He 
participated  in  the  St.  Mihiel  and  Meuse- 
/Vrgunne  offensives,  was  not  relieved  un- 
til the  armistice  and  from  August  to 
November.  1918,  was  almost  continuous- 
ly under  fire.  Not  once  did  he  send  his 
men  to  undertake  a  mission  which  he  had 
not  first  reconnoitered  himself. 

Passing  his  discharge  examination 
with  a  rating  of  100%  physically  perfect. 
Major  Knox  returned  to  Manchester  in 
the  spring  of  1919.  He  was  quickly  im- 
mersed in  public  and  semi-public  mat- 
ters. There  were  the  ex-service  men 
organizing  themselves  and  he  became  the 
first  state  commander  of  the  American 
Legion.  Gen.  Wood  became  a  candidate 
for  the  presidential  nomination  and  Ma- 
jor Knox  led  the  campaign  in  the  Gen- 
eral's native  state,  New  Hampshire, 
which  chose  a  Wood  delegation  with 
Major  Knox  as  its  chairman.  At  the 
cotivention,  Frank  H.  Hitchcock,  who 
was  the  leader  of  the  Wood  forces,  as  a 
result  of  dissensions  in  the  Wood  camp, 
stepped  down  and  both  factions  chose 
Major   Knox  as  the  Wood  floor  leader. 

After  the  war.  the  nation  found  itself 
confronted  with  many  new  problemsl. 
some  of  them  purely  the  outgrowth  of 
the  war.  some  of  them  long  standing  dif- 
ficulties that  had  taken  a  new  guise  be- 
cause of  the  war.  Major  Knox  was 
possessed  with  the  idea  of  working  out 
some  special  part  of  these  complex  prob- 
lems.    Civilization   had   been   partly   un- 


hinged. How  could  it  be  made  better? 
He  believed  that  the  ])est  service  he  could 
perform  would  be  at  home  and  he  set 
himself  at  work  on  plans  to  improve 
conditions  in  New  Hampshire.  He  saw 
that  the  most  obvious  way  to  improve  the 
state's  fortunes  was  to  effect  an  amelio- 
ration in  agriculture  with  the  double  aim 
of  better  returns  for  the  producer  and 
lower  prices  for  the  consumer.  Our 
farmers  had  things  to  sell,  could  pro- 
duce more  things  to  sell,  but  could  not 
sell  them.  Bringing  producer  and  con- 
sumer together  would  solve  the  difficul- 
ty. Major  Knox  l)egan  to  study  co-op- 
erative marketing,  went  to  Europe  to 
study  it.  spending  some  time  in  the  coun- 
try where  it  has  been  superlatively  suc- 
cessful. Denmark,  and  returning  home, 
began  to  push  the  New  Hampshire  Co- 
operative Marketing  Association  to  its 
present  highly  successful  condition. 
From  nothing  it  has  grown  to  a  mem- 
bership of  600  and  from  a  business  of 
$85,000  the  first  year,  $257,000  the  sec- 
ond year,  to  $400,000  last  year. 

The  work  done  by  this  association  has 
not  escaped  notice  elsewhere  and  Presi- 
dent Coolidge  has  summoned  Major 
Knox  to  Washington  to  discuss  ways  of 
relieving  agricultural  distress  the  coun- 
trv  over. 

Major  Knox  is  a  self  made  man.  His 
various  enterprises  have  been  built  up 
out  of  their  own  earnings.  His  publish- 
ing establishment  not  only  issues  two 
dailies.  Init  maintains  a  complete  engrav- 
ing department,  capable  of  executing 
work  of  the  best  magazine  quality.  He 
is  a  life  member  of  the  Indian  commis- 
sion, belongs  to  various  fraternal  and 
civic  improvement  orders,  is  always  on 
some  state,  municipal,  national  commit- 
tee or  commission,  incessantly  busy  with 
his  private  and  public  duties,  having 
enough  of  either  to  make  the  average 
man  feel  he  was  overworked,  but  thanks 
to  a  most  vigorous  constitution  and  clear 
head  carrying  on  all  these  multifarious 
activities  with  success. 
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Fred  H.  Brown  of  Somersworth,  Democrat 

By  George  E.  Farrand 


IN  the  Democratic  primary  of  Septem- 
ber 5,  1922,  Mayor  Fred  H.  Brown  of 
Somersworth    was   nominated   as   the 
party   candidate   for   Governor. 

Mayor  Brown  did  not  file  as  a  candi- 
date until  the  last  moment,  when  he  fi- 
nally yielded  to  the  repeated  importuni- 
ties of  his  friends.  That  he  was  suc- 
cessful was  due  to  the  knowledge 
which  hi.s  fellow  Democrats  had  of 
his  splendid  record  as  mayor  of 
Somersworth  for  ten  terms  and 
as  United  States  attorney  for  the 
district  of  New  Hampshire  for  eight 
years. 

During  the  two  months  between  the 
September  primary  and  the  November 
election  an  evidently  successful  attempt 
was  made  to  acquaint  the  voters  of  the 
state  with  the  facts  that  during  his  ad- 
ministration of  its  municipal  afifairs  he 
had  given  his  city  of  Somersworth  the 
lowest  tax  rate  and  the  smallest  debt  of 
any  municipality  in  the  state ;  and  that  his 
official  course  as  district  attorney  had 
been  appreciated  rnd  praised  as  just,  ef- 
ficient and  honorable  by  all  who  were 
informed  in  regard  to  it. 

Candidate  Brown  "Is  )  made  a  favor- 
able impression  in  his  frequent  appear- 
ances before  the  people  "on  the  stump." 
And  on  November  7,  1922,  he  was  elect- 
ed governor  of  New  Hampshire  by  8.634 
majority,  receiving  70,160  votes  to  61.- 
526  for  Windsor  H.  Goodnow.  Republi- 
can, of  Keene. 

At  the  same  election  a  Democratic 
majority  was  chosen  in  the  popular 
branch  of  the  legislature,  the  House  of 
Representatives;  l)ut  the  State  Senate 
was  Republican.  16  to  8,  and  of  the  five 
members  of  the  executive  council,  only 
one  Democrat  was  elected. 

From  this  annoying  and  embarassing 
condition  of  divided  control  of,  and  res- 
ponsibility for,  the  government  of  the 
state,  Governor  Brown  has  emerged  with 
great  credit,  won  by  the  justice,  dignity, 


self-control  and  good  humor  with  which 
he  has  faced  the  situation  and  handled 
it,  so  far  as  he  could,  for  the  state's  ad- 
vantage. 

His  wise  counsel  and  sound  strategy 
were  in  evidence  throughout  the  legisla- 
tive session,  and  while  the  Republican 
majority  in  the  state  senate  blocked  many 
of  his  attempts  to  secure  the  enactment 
into  law  of  the  principles  of  the  Demo- 
cratic platform,  to  which  he  gave  his 
loyal  and  hearty  support,  he  was  able, 
relying  upon  the  force  of  public  opinion 
and  using  courageously  his  veto  power, — 
to  bring  about  notable  reductions  in  ap- 
propriations and  in  consequence  a  sub- 
stantial decrease  of  the  state  tax.  As  a 
further  result  of  his  policy  of  financial 
efficiency  and  economy  the  net  debt  of 
the  state  under  his  administration  will  be 
entirely  extinguished. 

At  the  same  time  Governor  Brown 
has  not  held  the  finances  of  the  state  in 
so  tight  a  grip  as  to  retard  the  progress 
of  the  commonwealth  or  to  prevent  it 
from  discharging  its  humanitarian 
duties.  Soon  after  his  inauguration  he 
visited  the  New  Hampshire  state  hos- 
pital for  the  insane  and  there  found  a 
condition  of  overcrowding  so  serious 
that  in  due  time  he  gave  his  approval  to 
an  appropriation  of  $400,000  for  an  ad- 
dition to  the  plant  there. 

Governor  Brown  is  averse  to  oratory, 
pomp  and  pretense.  While  holding  the 
office  of  Chief  Executive  he  has  quietly 
managed  to  lead  the  simple  life,  as  re- 
gards his  personal  habits,  just  as  he  did 
before  his  election.  He  has  not  changed 
the  size  of  his  hat.  He  is  still  plain  Fred 
Brown,  without  any  frills. 

And  yet  the  present  Governor  fully 
appreciates  the  honor  of  holding  his  high 
office.  He  has  represented  the  state 
creditably  at  all  sorts  of  public  func- 
tions ;  his  occasional  addresses  upon  im- 
portant occasions  have  been  models  of 
good  sense  and  good  taste ;  he  never  has 
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begrudged  the  time  and  effort  necessary 
to  perform  any  duty  or  to  meet  any  ob- 
ligation, public  or  semi-public,  of  his 
office. 

An   important    test   of   the   ability    for 


as  Governor.  They  include  John  E. 
Young  of  Exeter  to  be  chief  justice  of 
the  supreme  court,  and,  upon  his  dec- 
lination, that  of  Robert  J.  Peaslee  of 
Manchester  to  the  same  office;  John  E. 


Gov.  Fred  H.  Brown 


leadership  comes  in  the  judging  of  other 
men  and  in  this  connection,  so  far  as 
Governor  Brown  is  concerned,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  list  some  of  the  appoint- 
ments to  public  office  which  he  has  made 


Allen  of  Keene,  justice  of  the  supreme 
court;  Oliver  W.  Branch  of  Manches- 
ter, chief  justice  of  the  superior  court; 
Henri  T.  Burque  of  Nashua  and  Robert 
Doe  of   Dover,  justices  of  the  superior 
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court;  Irving  H.  Hinkley  of  Lancaster, 
attorney  general ;  Chairman  Huntley  N. 
Spaulding  of  Rochester  and  Mrs.  Alice 
S.  Harriman  of  Laconia,  on  the  state 
board  of  education ;  John  W.  Storrs  of 
Concord,  public  service  commissioner; 
John  E.  Sullivan  of  Somersworth,  in- 
surance commissioner;  John  S.  B.  Davie 
of  Concord,  labor  commissioner;  Leon 
Gerry  of  Madison,  bank  commissioner; 
former  Congressman  Eugene  E.  Reed, 
member  of  the  finance  commission,  and 
John  W.  Center,  member  of  the  police 
commission,  of  the  city  of  Manchester; 
Rev.  Ora  W.  Craig  of  Manchester,  state 
law     enforcement     of^cer;     and     so     on 


through  two  or  three  times  as  long  a  list. 
Governor  Brown  is  a  candidate  for  re- 
nomination  and  re-election.  This  step  he 
takes  through  no  desire  of  :his  own,  but 
in  accordance  with  the  unanimous  desire 
of  his  party  and  at  the  friendly  sugges- 
tion of  some  not  members  of  that  party. 
His  unanimous  re-nomination  in  the  pri- 
mary will  presage,  in  the  belief  of  his 
friends,  his  repeated  success  on  election 
day ;  in  which  event  the  Granite  State 
will  be  subject  for  congratulation  upon 
having  secured  for  two  more  years  the 
valuable  services  of  one  of  her  wisest 
and  best  governors. 


THE  RAINBOW'S  GOLD 

By  Vera  Bennet  Roblee 

(I   do   set  my  bow   in  the  cloud,   and   it   s'hall   be   for   a  token  of  a  covenant 
between  me  and  the  earth. 

.A-nd   it   shall   come   to   pass,  when   I  bring   a   cloud  over  the   earth,   that   the 
bow   shall  be   seen  in    the    cloud.)     Genesis   9:    13,    14. 

1  oft  was  told  of  the  rainl)ow's  gold 

When  I  was  a  child  of  four ; 
And  as  to  me  the  storv  was  told 

I  dreamed  of  that  wonderful  pot  of  gold, 
And  longed  the  way  to  explore. 

The  years  have  passed  by,  yet  never  have  I 

Discovered   that  pot  of  gold; 
Though  still  1  dream  when  from  the  sky 

The  bow  of  promise  is  bending  nigh; 
God's  gleaming  token  of  old. 

Some  day,  without  fail.  Til  follow  the  trail 
When  dark  are  the  earth  clouds   I   see ; 

And  on  to  a  place  where  no  gloom  can  prevail 
There  I'll  find  the  gold,  at  the  end  of  the  trail, 

The  end  of  life's  trail  for  me. 
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By  William  E.  Wallace 


THERE  were  417  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  1923. 
Political  scouts  who  have  travelled 
about  the  state  the  last  few  months  re- 
port that  414  of  these  had  senatorial  as- 
pirations. The  remaining  three  were 
entirely  out  of  the  running  because  two 
were  dead  and  the  other  one  had  moved 
his  residence  into  a  neighboring  state. 
Fortunately  for  the  peace  of  mind  of  the 
general  public,  most  of  these  gentlemen 
have  curbed  their  desires  and  only  22 
actually  filed  their 
candidacy  for  a  place 
in   the    State    Senate. 

Contests  for  sena- 
torial nominations  in 
the  September  prim- 
ary furnish  plenty  of 
food  for  those  who 
like  to  speculate  on 
p  o  1  i  t  i  cal  problems. 
The  Republicans 
have  competition  for 
the  places  on  the 
November  ballot  in 
eleven  of  the  twenty- 
four  districts  and  the 
Democrats  have  an 
element  of  uncertain- 
ty in  five  of  the  dis- 
tricts. 

Twenty-two  mem- 
bers of  the  1923 
House  of  Representa- 
tives are  seeking  a  seat  in  the  upper 
branch  of  the  Legislature  and  most  of 
the  other  candidates  for  the  Senate  have 
had  experience  in  the  House,  with  sev- 
eral having  served  in  the  upper  branch  in 
the  past.     The   Democrats  have  the  ad- 


Rep.  Wm.  D.   Rudd  of  Franconia 
Prominent    Agriculturist 


In  two  of  the  districts  there  are  four 
contestants  for  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion and  in  four  other  districts  three  can- 
didates have  filed.  The  Democrats  have 
three  candidates  in  the  eighteenth  dis- 
trict, one  of  their  sure  districts,  while 
strangely  in  the  two  other  Democratic 
strongholds,  the  thirteenth  and  nine- 
teenth districts  only  one  candidate  ^has 
filed.  The  Democrats  have  candidates  in 
all  twenty- four  districts,  but  the  Repub- 
licans  passed  up  bids  which  would  cost 

the  filing  fee  in  three, 
no  such  philanthropic 
disposition  being 
evinced  to  help  the 
state  defray  the  cost 
of  printing  and  handl- 
ing the  ballots  by  do- 
nating $10  as  used  to 
be  manifested  by  Al- 
bert Wellington 
Noone  when  he  gladly 
paid  $150  to  have  his 
name  on  the  ballots 
a  s  a  candidate  for 
Governor  and  United 
States  Senator  in  the 
same  primary  elec- 
tion. 

The  farming  popu- 
lation of  the  north- 
ern section  of  the 
state  will  be  interested 
in  the  candidacy  of 
William  D.  Rudd  of  Franconia  in  Dis- 
trict No.  2.  In  his  younger  days  Mr. 
Rudd  operated  a  remarkably  successful 
poultry  farm  in  Natick,  Mass.  He  was 
known    throut^hout    Massac'husetts    as    a 


lecturer    on    various    agricultural    topics, 
vantage  in  the  latter  respect,  three  of  the      Coming  to  New  Hampshire  he  continued 


1923  senators  and  two  earlier  senators 
being  in  the  running.  No  woman  has 
offered  herself  as  a  senatorial  candidate, 
although  nine  in  each  party  have  filed 
for  a  seat  in  the  House  and  several  other 
women  are  seeking  county  and  local 
offices. 


his  interest  in  agriculture.  The  first  Re- 
pul)lican  to  be  sent  to  the  Legislature 
l)y  the  Democratic  town  of  Franconia, 
he  took  a  leading  part  in  two  sessions, 
particularly  interesting  himself  in  pro- 
moting state  institutions  and  in  oi)posing 
the    48-hour    law    and    other    measures 
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which  he  beheved  to  be  inimical  to  agri- 
cultural interests. 

The  fifth  district  looks  likely  to  be  one 
of  the  liveliest  storm  centers  again  this 
year  as  in  1922.  Three  candidates  had 
entered  prior  to  the  closing  day  for  filing, 
with  a  prospect  of  a   spirited,    if   good- 


and  two  other  places  on  the  ticket,  and 
regardless  of  the  likelihood  of  revival  of 
a  political  and  personal  quarrel  which 
reached  the  'heights  of  bitterness  two 
years  ago.  The  entrance  of  Jones  seems 
certain  to  result  in  a  realignment  of 
forces   in   the    campaign. 


Ex-Speaker   Charles 
One  of  t'he  state's 

natured  battle  between  two  of  these. 
Representative  Willard  R.  Harris  of  Or- 
ford  and  Arthur  P.  Fairfield  of  Han- 
over the  contenders.  Joseph  IVIoore  of 
Enfield  had  also  entered.  Then  on  the 
last  night,  Judge  Fred  A.  Jones  of  Leb- 
anon decided  to  file,  notwithstanding  he 
had   previously   filed    for    Representative 


W.   ToBEY  OF   Temple. 
most  fluent  orators. 

Willard  R.  Harris  has  represented  his 
town  in  two  sessions  of  the  Legislature. 
A  teacher  by  profession,  he  served  on  the 
Committee  of  Education,  and  in  his  capa- 
city as  a  member  of  that  committee  did 
much  to  protect  and  promote  the  work 
of  the  State  Board.  He  has  also  served 
his  town  as   Selectman   for  many  years. 
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Rep.    Willard   R.    Harris   of   Orford 
A    Teacher    by    profession. 

Arthur  P.  Fairfield  is  the  proprietor 
of  the  Hanover  Inn,  and  if  he  can  carry 
into  pohtics  the  spirit  of  friendHness  and 
hospitaHty  which  permeates  that  institu- 
tion he  will  indeed  be  a  strong  contender. 

The  other  four-cornered  fight  in  the 
twenty-second  district,  w^here  Amos  J. 
Cowan  of  Salem,  Wilbur  H.  White  of 
Deerfield,  John  P.  Griffin  of  Auburn,  all 
members  of  the  last  House,  and  Ed- 
mund R.  Angell  of  Derry,  a  former 
member  of  the  House,  are  the  conten- 
ders. 

Col.  Charles  B.  Hoyt  of  Sandwich 
filed  early  in  the  fourth  district  and  for  a 
time  it  looked  as  if  he  was  going  to  be 
allowed  the  nomination  by  default,  but 
opposition  developed  and  in  the  closing 
days  two  other  candidates  ofifered  the 
gage  of  battle  to  him,  Frank  O.  Leavitt 
and  Charles  H.  Morey  of  Hart's  Loca- 
tion coming  in. 

In  the  ninth  district  Charles  R.  Jame- 
son of  Antrim  has  repeated  his  under- 
taking of  two  years  ago  by  filing  for  l)Oth 
the  Republican  and   Democratic  nomina- 


tiuns  for  Senatt)r.  He  -lost  in  both 
parties  and  the  general  expectation  is  that 
history  will  repeat  in  1925,  hence  the  in- 
terest lies  in  the  fortunes  of  former  Al- 
derman Frederick  I.  Blackwood  of  Con- 
cord and  former  Rperesentativc  Irving  T, 
Chesley  of  Concord.  Mr.  Blackwood  had 
long  service  in  the  city  government  of 
Concord,  ])ut  his  adventures  in  state  poli- 
tics have  not  been  happy.  Four  years  ago 
he  was  a  candidate  for  the  Councilor 
nomination  and  lost  and  two  years  ago 
he  had  no  l)etter  success  as  a  candidate 
for  Representative.  He  came  just  close 
enough  each  time  to  accentuate  the  ex- 
asperation. 

The  twelfth  district  promises  to  be 
the   field   for  another  heated  contest. 

The  three  candidates  in  the  race  are 
Charles  W.  Tobey  of  Temple,  Arthur  G. 
Gordon  and  W^alter  E.  Kittredge  of  Mer- 
rimack. 

Charles  W.  Tobey  is  a  former  speaker 
of  the  House,  President  of  the  Manches- 
ter Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  is  known 


Isx-Rep.   Albertus   T.   Duulev   ot    Exetek 
A   writer   of  bovs'  books. 
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as   one    of    the    ablest    orators     in    New 
Hampshire. 

Hamilton  A.  Kendall,  member  of  the 
1923  House  and  Joseph  S.  Otis,  mem- 
ber of  the    1921    House,  are   the   candi- 


has  been  in  the  ascendant  recently.  Two 
years  ago  he  made  a  strong  run  against 
Senator  Benjamin  H.  Orr  and  last  year 
he  was  elected  Mayor,  and  banking  on 
his  popularity  the  Democrats  have  draft- 


En-Alderman   Frederick   I.   Blackwood  of   Concord 
Prominent   in   Masonic  circles. 


dates  for  the  nomination  in  the  fifteenth 
district,  both  being  well  and  favorably 
known  in  Concord.  The  winner  of  this 
contest  will  have  to  defeat  Mayor  Willis 
H.  Flint  of  Concord,  whose  political  star 


ed  liim  again   for  the  senatorial  race. 

Contests  are  on  in  the  two  Republican 
Manchester  districts.  James  E.  Dodge 
and  Isaac  N.  Cox,  both  members  of  the 
last  House,   in  the  sixteenth   and   Frank 
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A,  Dockham.  Samuel  J.  Lord  and  Ar- 
thur P.  Morrill  in  the  seventeenth.  Both 
districts  sent  Democrats  last  year,  hnt 
the  winners  in  the  Republican  primary 
this   year  should  redeem  the   districts. 


house,  and  Albertus  T.  Dudley  of  Exe- 
ter, who  has  served  in  several  sessions  in 
the  past,  are  the  Republican  candidates. 
Mr.  Dudley  probably  considers  his  most 
important    legislative    work    the    piloting 


Editor  George  J.  Foster  of  the  Dover      through  perilous  waters  of  the  state  edu 


Ex-Speaker  Fred  A.  Jones  of  Lebanon 
The  storm  center  of  Grafton  County. 

Democrat    is   making   another   essay    for  cational  bill  in  the  1919  session, 

the   nomination    in    the   twenty-first   dis-  Two   members  of   the  last  House  are 

trict,   but    he   has   a    sturdy   opponent   in  after   the   tweny-fourth   district   nomina- 

George    H.    Yeaton    of    Rollinsford,    the  tion,    Harold   M.    Smith   of    Portsmouth 

big  lumber  operator.  and  Irving  W.  Rand  of  Rye. 

In   the   twenty-third   district    Levi     S.  On    the    Democratic    side,    George   H. 

Bartlett  of  Kingston,  member  of  the  last  Whitcher    of    Concord,    former    federal 
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prohibition  director,  is  the  candidate  in 
the  ninth  district,  his  only  competitor 
being  Mr.  Jameson  of  Antrim,  who 
spreads  his  party  afHHations  through 
both  parties,  a  procedure  not  generally 
conducive  to  success  in  either. 

The  victories  in  the  two  Repuljlican 
Manchester  districts  in  1923  seems  to 
have  bred  hope  in  the  hearts  of  the  Dem- 
ocrats for  there  are  contests  in  each. 
Charles  F.  Read  and  Joseph  M.  McDon- 
ough  in  the  sixteenth  and  Senator  Clin- 
ton S.  Osgood  and  Henry  J.  V^anVliet, 
the  blind  member  of  the  House  from 
Manchester  in  several  sessions,  and  at 
present   in   charge   of   the   work    for  the 


blind  in  the  state  board  of  charities  and 
correction. 

The  contenders  in  the  eighteenth  dis- 
trict are  former  Senator  Joseph  P.  Ken- 
ny, William  G.  McCarthy  and  John  J. 
Gorham  and  in  the  twenty-first  district 
Henry  B.  Davis  of  Rollinsford  and 
James  F.  Dennis  are  contending. 

Senator  Walter  H.  Tripp  of  Epsom  in 
the  fourteenth  and  Senator  Omer  Janelle 
in  the  nineteenth  are  unopposed  for  re- 
nomination.  Senator  Janelle  is  sure  of 
re-election  and  Senator  Tripp's  district 
is  close  normally,  but  he  won  by  a  good 
margin  two  years  ago  over  the  same  op- 
ponent,  Perham  Parker  of   Bedford. 


Candidates  for  State  Senate 


REPUBLICAN 

1 — Hugh   K.   Moore,   Berlin 
2 — William  D.   Rudd,  Franconia 
3 — James    C.    MacLeod,    Littleton 
4 — Charles   B.    Hoyt,    Sandwich 
Frank   O.   Leavitt,   Effingham 
Charles    H.    Morey,    Hart's    Location 
5 — Arthur    P.    Fairfield,    Hanover 
Willard  R.  Harris,   Orford 
Joseph    Moore,    Enfield 
Fred   A.    Jones,    Lebanon 
6 — Frank   R.  Tilton,   Laconia 
7 — Frank    L.    Gerrish,    Boscawen 
8 — Hartley    L.    Brooks,    Claremont 
9 — Frederick    L    Blackwood,    Concord 
Irving    T.    Chesley,    Concord 
Charles    R.    Jameson,    Antrim 
10 — Harry    D.    Hopkins,    Keene 
11 — William   Weston,    Marlboro 
12 — Charles   W.   Tobey,    Temple 
Arthur  G.   Gordon,   Merrimack 
Walter    E.    Kittredge,     Merrimack 
13— 

14 — Perham    Parker,    Bedford 
15 — Joseph   S.   Otis,    Concord 

Hamilton    A.    Kendall,    Concord 
16 — James    E.   Dodge,    Manchester 

Isaac    N.    Cox,    Manchester 
17 — Frank    A.    Dockham,    Manchester 
Samuel    J.    Lord,    Manchester 
Arthur    P.    Morrill,    Manchester 
18— 


19— 

20 — Guy    E.    Chesley,    Rochester 

21 — George   H.   Yeaton,    Rollinsford 
George   J.   Foster.    Dover 

22 — Amos    J.    Cowan,    Salem 

W^ilbur    H.    White,    Deerfield 
John   P.    Griffin,    Auburn 
Edmund    R.    Angell,    Derry 

23 — Levi    S.    Bartlett,    Kingston 
Albertus    T.    Dudley,    Exeter 

24 — Harold    M.    Smith,  "Portsmouth 
Irving   W.   Rand,   Rye 


Democratic 

1 — Charles  A.    Chandler,    Gorham 

2 — Alba    C.    Hicks,    Colebrook 

3 — Amos    N.    Blandin,    Bath 

4 — Raymond    A.     Chase,     Wolfeboro 


5 — Herbert    L.    W^ebster,    Canaan 


6 — Lewis   H.   Wilkinson,   Laconia 
7 — Louis    H.    Douphinett,     Franklin 
8 — Samuel    H.    Edes,    Newport 
9 — George  H.  Whitcher,   Concord 
Charles   R.  Jameson,  Antrim 

10 — Elgin    A.    Jones,    Keene 

11 — Thomas    J.    Winn,    Harrisville 

12 — Willard  P.  Woods,   Mont  Vernon 


13 — Henry    A.    Lagasse,    Nashua 
14 — Walter    H.    Tripp,    Epsom 
15— Willis    H.    Flint.    Concord 

16 — Charles    F.    Read,    Manchester 

Joseph    M.    McDonough,    Manchester 

17 — Henry    J.    VanVliet,    Manchester 
Clinton   S.    Osgood,    Manchester 

18 — Joseph    P.    Kenney,    Manchester 

W^illiam    G.    McCarthy,    Manchester 
John    J.    Gorham,    Manchester 
19 — Omer  Janelle,  Manchester 
20 — Eugene   E.    Foss,    Rochester 
21 — Henry    B.    Davis,    Rollinsford 

James   F.   Dennis,   Dover 
22 — William    H.    Benson,    Derry 


23 — George   A.   Gilmore,    Epping 
24 — Samuel    T.    Ladd,    Portsmouth 


WAKE  UP  NEW  ENGLAND! 

Manufacturers  Must  Devote  More  Attention  to  Distribution  of 

Their  Products 

By  Charles  B-  Burleigh 

(Taken  from  "Current  Affairs") 

Is  New  England  on  the  decline?  Whether  your  answer  is  yes  or  no 
you  should  be  interested  in  the  various  efforts  which  are  being  put  forth 
to  rejuvenate  this  section,  which  is  the  cradle  of  America. 

The  following  article  is  taken  from  a  publication  of  the  Boston  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Part  I 

THE  ultimate  success  of  any  com-  majority  of  New  England  made  goods 

munity,    in    this    day    and   gener-  have    always    been    marketed    through 

ation,    is    dependent    on    an    ade-  selling  houses  located  in  more  or  less 

quate     return     for     effort     expended,  remote      commercial      centers.       Our 

The  assurance  of  an  equitable  balance  manufacturers  have  thereby  been  able 

and    ultimate    success    is,    always    has  to    devote    their    entire    energies    and 

been,    and    always    will    be    dependent  attention    to    the    quality   and   cost   of 

on  five  all  important  items :  their  product. 

„,             ,      .          ,                •  1       .    .  From   a   commercial   point   of  view, 

1st.     The     production     of     an     article     that  ,  .                        ,                         ^          ,     , 

...    ,                ,                ,  this  custom  has  concentrated  the  pur- 

wiU    best    supply    a    need.  ,              ^            ,      .        ,                   ,           ^ 

-  ,     ^     ,      .        .           ,         ,                 .  chase  of  goods  m   these  centers,  con- 
Znd.     Production     in     such     volume    as     in-  .,        .         9          .              ,     .      ,,            .    ,          , 

.  .  tributmg  largely  to  their  nnancial  and 

sures   minimum   cost  °.,°-^,.,.  ,  . 

-  ,      .  ,               .    .,.  •  .         ,  commercial      stabihty      and      growth. 
3rd.     Adequate     facilities  for     the     proper      ™,         .         •     i  ,  i,     ,         1.^1., 

-        .  ,     ,  ,       ,.  -I- he    inevitable    result    has  been    that 

financing    of     the    undertaking.  .  /-,    ■       •  1      .    .       .1  1  n 

.  ,      ^    .  ,     ,    -  .       .  the  pront  incident  to  the  sale  as  well 

4th.     Brains     and    their     exercise     in     man-  ^,       ,  1      ,    •      •  1      ,    ,       .1 

as   the   by-product  incident   to  the  in- 
aging   the   undertaking.  n  c   J  u  u  1 

.  ,      ^,  ,.         ,      ,     ,  ,  nux  of  the  purchasers  have  also  con- 

5th.      ihe    proper    disposal    of    the    product.       ^   -i     ^     1    1  1       ^       ,1  1 

tributed   largely   to    the   general   pros- 

From    the    landing   of    the    Pilgrims  perity   of   these   communities, 
until    the    present,    New    England    has  It    is    a    fact    heretofore    little    ap- 

led  and  continues  to  lead  the  world  in  preciated  that  a  majority  of  our  New 

the    first    four    items;    the    first    three  England    manufactured    textile    goods 

of  which  are   connected  with  produc-  always  have  been  and  are  today  sold 

tion   only.     The   fourth  .should   be   di-  by    New    York    houses,    our    furs  for 

vided    between    production     and    dis-  years  and  our  shoes  more  recently  in 

posal.  St.  Louis,  and  our  furniture  in  Grand 

Until  recently,  however.   New  Eng-  Rapids,   to    the    extent   that   our    New 

land     manufacturers     have     found     it  England   store-keepers   are   obliged   to 

comparatively    unnecessary    to    give   a  go    to    foreign    markets    to    purchase 

great   deal   of   attention   to   this   phase  goods      made      by      their      immediate 

of  the  business  as  they  had  little  dif-  neighbors.     It    is    seldom    that    goods 

culty    in    disposing    of    the    results    of  manufactured    in    any    one   of   our    in- 

their   skill.     In   fact   the   excellence   of  dustrial     centers     are     ever     available 

their    product,    coupled    with    the    low  for  purchase  in  the  stores  of  the  com- 

cost   of   production,    have    made   them  munity    in    which    they    are    manufac- 

so  universally  sought  for  that  a  large  tured. 
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These  conditions  which  have  ex- 
tended over  a  long  period  of  years 
have  produced  a  condition  which,  to 
say  the  least,  does  not  point  strongly 
to  the  future  prosperity  of  New  Eng- 
land if  permitted  to  continue.  We 
have  gradually  developed  into  a  pure- 
ly manufacturing  community  or,  in 
other  words,  a  community  of  me- 
chanics. 

These  conditions  should  also  call 
to  our  attention  the  fact  that  if  our 
neighbors  can  live  and  prosper  from 
the  profit  derived  from  the  sale  of  our 
goods,  it  should  add  to  our  own  pros- 
perity to  do  the  job  ourselves.  If 
we  haven't  brains  enough  to  do  it  our- 
selves, it  might  pay  to  import  a  few 
selling  brains  to  help  us  out.  In  any 
event,  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
we  should  not  do  or  have  done  the 
whole  job  at  home. 

We  Maintain  Our  Percentage 

Complaint  has  been  made  that  our 
New  England  industries  are  fast 
transferring  to  other  sections  of  the 
country.  While  it  is  true  that  manu- 
facturing is  increasing  in  other  lo- 
calities, in  a  greater  percentage  than 
in  New  England,  while  it  is  no  less 
a  fact  that  some  New  England  manu- 
facturers have  transferred,  it  is  also 
true  that  the  percentage  of  New  Eng- 
land's manufacturing  growth  is  still 
being  maintained.  We  should  not 
permit  ourselves  to  become  panic 
stricken,  but  calmly  view  the  situa- 
tion with  a  view  to  determining  just 
what  action  on  our  part  will  assure 
us  of  maintaining  our  prestige.  We 
must  remember  that  one  manufac- 
turing establishment  added  to  a  com- 
munity already  having  one  other,  in- 
creases the  manufacturing  in  that 
community  one  hundred  percent, 
while  one  establishment  added  to  a 
community  already  having  one  hun- 
dred establishments  adds  but  one 
percent. 

New  England  got  the  jump  on  the 
rest  of  the  country  in  the  early  days 


due  largely  to  the  availability  of  low 
cost  power  contiguous  to  convenient 
transportation  facilities,  while  today 
electricity  has  entirely  changed  these 
conditions.  There  is  no  section  of  our 
country  that  does  not  present  power 
and  transportation  facilities  equal  to 
our  own,  for  which  reason,  there  is  no 
cjuestion  but  what  it  is  our  duty  to 
ourselves  and  to  those  dependent  up- 
on us  to  step  in  front  of  the  mirror 
with  a  view  to  looking  ourselves 
over  and  determine  as  to  whether  we 
are  going  to  continue  to  lead  the 
world  or  whether  it  is  necessary  to 
catch  hold  of  the  tail  of  prosperity 
and  be  slatted  around  from  now  on. 

The  first  thing  we  notice  is  that 
we  are  dressed  in  overalls,  for  we  are 
little  else  than  mechanics,  and  this  is 
the  appropriate  dress  for  our  work. 
We  don't  need  any  dress-up  clothes 
for  the  other  fellow  is  attending  to 
our   dress-up  work. 

We  also  notice  that  we  have  been 
so  busy  with  our  work  that  we  have 
paid  little  attention  to  our  beautiful 
surroundings,  and  although  people 
have  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
to  admire  them  we  have  looked  on 
them  as  a  nuisance  interferring  with 
our  work. 

We  also  find  that  we  have  for  so 
many  years  depended  on  others  to 
bring  the  advantages  of  the  goods  we 
produce  to  the  favorable  attention  of 
the  market,  that  we  ourselves  have 
not  only  become  unaccustomed  to 
analyze  their  worth  and  appreciate 
the  admiration  of  the  world  for  their 
good  points,  but  are  unable  ourselves 
to  present  them  in  the  most  attrac- 
tive manner.  Again  our  product  has 
and  is  being  modified  to  meet  mar- 
ket conditions  as  brought  to  our  at- 
tention by  our  selling  agents,  in 
many  cases  not  in  accordance  with 
our  own  ideas  gained  from  experi- 
ence, which  modifications  may  be  to 
our  advantage,  but  we  should  not  be 
obliged  to  take  anybody's  opinion  but 
that  of  the  ultimate  user  and  our  own. 
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Part  II 


We  Must  Learn  Not  Only  to  Manufacture  But  to  Sell 

Our  Own  Goods 


STILL  gazing  into  this  imaginary 
mirror  it  occurs  to  us  that  we 
have  been  paying  more  attention 
to  the  output  of  our  machines  than 
that  of  our  brains.  Thinking  is  one 
of  the  few  things  the  New  England 
manufacturer  must  do  for  himself : 
the  carrying  out  of  plans  and  methods 
can  be  hired,  and  done  as  well  if  not 
better. 

What  will  keep  our  establishments 
going  at  full  capacity  three  hundred 
days  a  year?  The  answer  is  obvious; 
Orders.     But  why  don't  we  get  them? 

Our  sales  agents  assure  us  that 
"the  market  is  over-stocked"  and  peo- 
ple will  not  buy.  We  accept  the  evi- 
dence, settle  back  and  merely  mur- 
mur: "Too  bad."  For  so  many  years 
have  we  depended  upon  others  to  sell 
our  goods,  point  out  their  advan- 
tages and  line  quality  to  the  buying 
public,  that  we  are  out  of  touch  with 
both  the  market  and  our  own  prod- 
ucts. We  are  no  longer  accustomed 
to  analyze  their  worth,  and  all  we 
know  about  the  world's  opinion  of 
them  we  get  from  the  sales  records. 
And  we  seem  to  be  unable  to  present 
these  excellent  goods  in  the  most  at- 
tractive   manner. 

Nor  are  we  capitalizing,  as  we 
ought,  our  natural  assets.  The  high- 
ly efficient  merchandiser  is  particu- 
larly careful  to  present  his  wares  in 
surroundings  which  appeal  to  his 
customers.  In  many  cases  he  pro- 
vides diversions  and  entertainments 
that  serve  not  only  to  draw  their  in- 
terest but  also  to  furnish  relaxation 
for  them  during  unoccupied  moments. 

Should  not  these  methods  be  as  ef- 
fective with  the  wholesale  as  with 
the  retail  buyer?  They  are  equally 
human. 

New  England  is  liberally  provided 
with  facilities  for  furnishing  the  most 


attractive  settings  for  sales  work. 
This  fact  is  little  appreciated  by  our 
own  people,  who  are  inclined  to  com- 
pare conditions  here  with  what  they 
believe  conditions  to  be  elsewhere. 
Frequently  their  judgment  is  based 
only  on  hear-say  evidence.  People 
the  country  over  are  apt  to  boast  of 
their  own  locality  and  sometimes  are 
misleading  in  their  praise.  Those 
who  have  never  visited  California 
envy  the  beautiful  climate  of  that 
state.  They  seldom  hear  of  its  high 
winds  and  fogs.  Through  skilful 
publicity  the  mild  winters  of  Atlantic 
City  have  come  to  mean  a  most  at- 
tractive year  round  climate  to  most 
people.  When  the  average  East- 
erner mentions  Oregon,  he  thinks  of 
its  beautiful  roses.  Their  beauty 
cannot  be  denied,  but  their  life  is  ex- 
ceptionally short  when  removed  from 
the  bush,  and  they  have  little  odor. 
Chicago,  New  York  and  many  other 
commercial  centers  have  little  of  his- 
toric interest  and  even  less  of  scenic 
beauty  to  make  them  attractive. 

New   England   More   Fortunate 

New  England  is  indeed  fortunate 
in  its  many  advantages.  One  of  the 
oldest  sections  of  the  country  to  be 
settled  by  white  men,  it  has  many 
points  of  historic  appeal.  Its  moun- 
tains, lakes  and  shores  provide  an  as- 
sortment of  scenic  beauty  unrivaled 
in  this  country.  Our  roads  are  in 
excellent  condition,  it  is  possible  to 
motor  from  coast  to  mountains  in  a 
few  hours.  And  fine  hotel  accom- 
modations throughout  New  England 
make  the  visitor  feel  at  home. 

Until  recently  we  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  apologizing  for  our  climate. 
Actually  it  is  one  of  our  greatest 
assets.  Our  summer  temperatures, 
cooled     by    delightful     ocean     breezes 
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have  for  years  brought  thousands  of 
tourists  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
In  the  winter,  too,  New  England  has 
come  to  be  a  national  playground. 
Winter  sports  attract  each  year  an 
increasing  number  of  people.  "The 
Switzerland  of  America"  is  the  term 
applied  to  New  England,  and  rightly 
so. 

But  to  date  our  historical  assets, 
togetheir  with  those  of  our  climate 
and  scenery,  have  been  realized  upon 
in  a  commercial  way  mainly  by  our 
hotels,  garages  and  railroads. 

The  majority  of  buying  in  this 
country  is  done  during  the  Spring 
and  Fall  months.  New  England  is  at 
her  best  in  these  seasons.  Is  it  not 
our  duty  to  capitalize  these  condi- 
tions? 

Mr.  Eastman  of  the  Kodak  Com- 
pany is  credited  with  a  statement  to 
the  effect  that  when  any  item  in  con- 
nection with  your  business  is  depend- 
ent upon  conditions  over  which  you 
have  no  control,  it  is  time  to  investi- 
gate with  a  view  to  determining  if 
there  is   not  some   other  procedure. 

New  England  is  neglecting  the  fifth 
item  necessary  to  her  ultimate  and 
complete  success :  the  sale  of  her  own 
goods.  The  time  certainly  has  ar- 
rived to  correct  this  fault.  We  agree 
that  we  possess  the  most  attractive 
salesroom  on  the  American  continent, 
as  well  as  a  corps  of  salesmen  who 
should  be  more  familiar  with  our 
goods  than  anybody  else.  Provided 
the  right  sort  of  an  effort  is  made, 
there  seems  to  be  no  chance  for  fail- 
ure. 

Shall  We  Remain  Idle? 

The  present  business  depression  in 
our  New  England  factories  is  obvi- 
ously due,  as  we  have  said,  to  lack 
of  orders.  Shall  we  continue  to  sit 
idle  and  quiet,  awaiting  the  selling 
houses  in  other  commencial  centers 
to  gather  business  for  us,  merely  be- 
cause we  and  our  forefathers  always 
have  done  so?     Wake  Up,  New  Eng- 


land. Adopt  a  slogan  to  the  effect 
that  What  New  England  Supplies, 
the  World  Buys.  No  piece  of  manu- 
factured goods  should  leave  the  fac- 
tory without  being  conspicuously 
marked  as  having  been  made  in  New 
England. 

We  should  advertise  the  advantage 
of  buying  and  paying  for  goods  in 
the  same  place.  We  should  educate 
our  employees  that  the  purchase  of 
home-made  goods  contributes  not  on- 
ly to  their  own  success  but  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  community  in  which 
they  live.  It  should  be  brought  more 
prominently  to  the  attention  of  the  in- 
dividual employee  that  his  own  finan- 
cial welfare  is  almost  wholly  depend- 
ent upon  that  of  his  employer,  and 
that  he  will  profit  most  who  gives  his 
attention  to  advancing  his  employer's 
interests,  first  by  giving  an  honest 
return  for  wages  paid,  and  second  by 
doing  all  in  his  power  to  enhance  the 
sale  and  use  of  the  product  which  he 
is   producing. 

It  is  a  fact  that  at  the  present  time 
hardly  a  yard  of  cotton  goods  pro- 
duced in  New  England  is  on  sale  in 
any  of  the  stores  in  Fall  River,  New 
Bedford,  Manchester  or  Lawrence, 
and  comparatively  little  in  Boston  or 
in  any  of  the  other  textile  centers.  In 
fact  I  doubt  if  the  reader  of  this  arti- 
cle has  any  idea  in  what  locality  any 
article  of  his  own  or  his  wife's  wear- 
ing apparel,  household  equipment  or 
furnishings  was  manufactured.  In 
fact,  an  imported  article  often  seems 
more  attractive  to  the  purchaser. 

Let  us  start  selling  New  England 
as  California  and  the  West  have  sold 
themselves  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
When  we  have  done  this,  we  shall 
have  no  difficulty  in  selling  New 
England's  products. 

But  you  say  there's  no  business, 
that  nobody  is  buying.  How  do  you 
know?  Your  selling  agent  has  told 
you  so  and  you  have  been  satisfied. 
Sales  conditions  are  undoubtedly  hard 
— to  the  extent  that  it  costs  him  more 
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to  sell  them  than  he  profits  from  the 
sale.  He  isn't  responsible  for  the 
welfare  of  thousands  of  operatives 
employed  in  manufacturing  the  goods. 
You  are  and  your  interests  are  para- 
mount to  his  spending  money  to  sell 
goods.  Keeping  your  help  employed 
and  happy  is  a  better  investment  than 
running  soup   kitchens. 

Remember  we  have 

The  best   goods   in   the   world. 

The  finest   equipped    sales-room. 

The  most    enjoyable    climate    in    America. 

The  highest   skilled   mechanics. 

The  most    delightful    living   conditions. 

The  best  reputation   for   honesty. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  this  article 
that  the  writer  is  speaking  one  word 
for  New  England  and  two  words  for 


Boston.  Boston  does  some  manufac- 
turing, but  more  than  that  it  is  and 
should  be  one  of  the  principal  com- 
mercial outlets  for  New  England. 
Only  as  New  England  prospers  can 
Boston  prosper.  All  that  this  city 
can  do  to  contribute  to  New  Eng- 
land's success  indirectly  redounds  to 
her  own  benefit. 

Moreover  the  individual  or  com- 
munity that  labors  only  for  self  ad- 
vancement enjoys  a  lonesome  exist- 
ence, has  few  friends  and  seldom 
excels  in  anything.  He  who  contrib- 
utes the  most  to  the  success  of  others 
can  but  be  swept  along  with  the  tide 
of  prosperity. 

Remember  the  World  Buys  What 
New   England  Supplies. 


THE  POLITICAL  SITUATION 

By  Hobart  Pillsbury 

NO  first-class  or  second-class  mag-  The   state   situation  is  very  bad,  very 

azine    would    think    of   going   to  bad   indeed.     George   E.    Farrand,   the 

press   just   before   a   presidential  state    treasurer,    told    us    that    it    is    a 

election    without    an    article    on    "The  very  critical  situation  in  state  politics. 

Situation,"  meaning  the  political  out-  For  one  thing,  the  Brown  dynasty  is 

look.       Preferably     such      an     article  at  stake.    Governor  Brown  the  Second 

should   be   written   by  somebody   who  is   getting   some   hard   Knox  and  may 

knows  absolutely   nothing  about  poli-  be      deposed.        Why      not      Winant? 

tics.    But  such  a  person  is  hard  to  find  Why  not,  indeed ! 

in  New  Hampshire,  at  least  one  who  The   Reds  appear  to  be   for  LaFol- 

admits  it.  lette.    Democrats  have  a  White  Hope. 

The   situation,  as   we   see  it   in  Au-  California   fears   the   Yellow  peril   and 

gust  is  critical.       We   have  it  on  the  the   G.   O.   P.   is  in  a  blue  funk.    But 

authority  of  James  A.  Watson,   sena-  the    trouble    with    New    Hampshire   is 

tor    from    Indiana,    whom    we    met    in  too    much    Brown. 

Laconia  on  one  of  the  coldest  nights  Just    to    illustrate    how   serious    the 

of  the  year  in  July,  that  this  is  one  of  situation   is,   take   the   town   of  Went- 

the  most  critical  crises  that  ever  con-  worth's  Location.     What  is  the  senti- 

fronted    the    American    republic.        It  ment      of      Wentworth's       Location? 

appears    from    what    Senator    Watson  What    is    the    underground    swell    in 

told    us,    that    unless    the    Republican  Wentworth's    Location?     Will    Went- 

party   is   successful   in   this   caiupaign,  worth's    Location    be    hit  by    a    tidal 

it    is    a    grave    question    whether    the  wave   or  will   a   landslide   come   down 

foundations   of  the   American  govern-  on  it?     To  be  sure,  Wentworth's  Lo- 

ment  can  hold   up   more  than  two  or  cation    is    not    heavily    represented    in 

three   weeks   longer.  the     electoral     college.       But     Went- 

Then    there    is    the    state    situation,  worth's  Location  is  Wentworth's  Lo- 
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cation.    Its  voters  are  free-born  Amer-  the  past.     They  are  thoroughly  awake 

icans   (see  U.  S.  constitution),  and  as  to  the  fact  that  Jackson  and  Thomas 

Daniel     Webster     said     about     Dart-  Jefferson    are    no    longer    candidates, 

mouth   college,   it's   a   small  place  but  The  drift  among  these  voters  is  strong 

there   are   those   who   love   it.  for    Grover   Cleveland   just    now." 

Then     there     is     Hart's     Location.  Miss    Sophie    Listenin    Rustler    also 

Charles    H.    Morey,    mayor    of    Hart's  thinks  the  political  situation  is  critical. 

Location,  has  reported  to  the  Repub-  Miss  Rustler  is  secretary  of  the  Shar- 

lican    State    Committee    that    the    Re-  on  branch   of   the   League  of  Women 

publicans    will    increase    their   vote    in  Leaders.     She    states    that    there    are 

his  town  100  per  cent  at  the  Septem-  in   Sharon   six  women  voters  and  five 

ber      primaries.        Think     what      this  of   them   are   Women    Leaders.        The 

means,  if  carried  out  in  the  same  pro-  women,    therefore,    know    where    they 

portion    through    the    country!     Cool-  are  going  and   how   long   it   will  take 

idge     will     have     14,000,000     majority  to  get  there. 

instead     of     Harding's     7,000,000,     if  "Bob      LaFollette      will      get      the 

Hart's      Location     is     any      criterion,  bobbed-hair  vote,"  says  Miss  Rustler. 

Charley    Morey    knows    the    situation  "He  is  the  first  Bob  that  has  bobbed 

in    Hart's    Location    better   than    any-  up    since    women    got   franchise.     The 

body.   He   has,   in   fact,   canvassed  the  women  in  Sharon  who  don't  like  Bob 

situation     thoroughly ;     he     has    gone  and    the    bobbed    hair    can    vote    for 

over  the  checklist;  he  has  sounded  out  Brother  Charley  who  has  no  hair  and 

the  individual  voters ;  he  has  felt  the  wears    a    skull    cap." 

pulse  of  the  great  electorate  of  Hart's  Miss   Rustler   is   being   mentioned 

Location.  And  he  has  reported  to  the  for   member    of   the    Legislature   from 

Republican      State      Committee      that  Sharon    in    1931,    the    next    time    the 

whereas    at    the    last   primary    he    was  town  is  entitled  to  send  one.    She  be- 

the  only  voter,  this  year  his  hired  man  lieves  in  the  conservation  of  our  nat- 

will   vote  also,   making   two   votes,   or  ural      resources,      especially      summer 

an   increase   of   100  per   cent.  boarders. 

Take     the     situation     in    the    North  Reports    from    down-state    tell    of   a 

Country.        Who    knows    how    critical  drift    toward    idealism.        Representa- 

may  be  the  .situation  up  there  in  the  five  George  L.  Sibley  of  Manchester  is 

wide,  open  spaces  where  men  are  men,  running  for  re-election  on   a  platform 

women      are      bobbed-haired,      wood-  of  "more  fraternity." 

chopping  is   wood-chopping  and  busi-  "We   should   all   be    brothers,"   says 

ness  is  bootlegging?  Senator  Coulombe  Mr.   Sibley,   author  of   the   eight   hour 

of  Berlin  reports  that  the  Republican  sleep    law.     "I    shall    introduce    a    bill 

party      has      practically      disappeared  to    appoint    a    commission    to    investi- 

north   of   the    Lost   River   region,   like  gate     the     unhappy     homes     of     New 

snow  on  the  White   Mountains  under  Hampshire  and  see  why  they  are  not 

July's  sun  and  the  poor  people  are  at  happy.        Brotherly    love    will    benefit 

last   coming   into   their  own.     Senator  suffering  humanity." 

Ripley    of    Colebrook     states    that    a  On  the  whole,  the  situation  is  criti- 

Democrat    in    his    country    is    as    hard  cal.     But    New    Hampshire   never   fal- 

to  find  as  a  woman  with  long  hair.  ters     in  a  critical    situation.      As    the 

"W'hat  North  Country  Democrats  large  billboard  says  in  front  of  one  of 
there  are  left,"  says  the  senator,  "be-  New  Hampshire's  first-class  post- 
long   to    the   progressive    wing   of   the  offices : 

party.     They    will    not    vote    this    fall  "Food  will  win  the  war. 

for  Andrew  Jackson   as   they   have   in  Don't   waste    it." 


A  NEW  STEP  IN  THE  IMPROVEMENT  AMONG 
PRISONERS  IN  OUR  COUNTY  JAILS 


By  Miss  Paul 

IT  seems  strange  that  in  these  days 
of  enlightenment  and  progress 
when  human  effort  tends  toward 
the  betterment  of  humanity,  that  no 
outside  interest  has  been  taken, 
until  this  spring,  as  to  the  way  in 
which  the  prisoner  in  our  county 
jails  spends  so  many  of  his  hours, 
that  no  interest  has  been  taken  to 
provide  him  with  some  means  where- 
by he  could  use  his  time  to  a  better 
advantage   than   in   idleness. 

The  serious  and  thoughtful  citizen 
of  our  state  will  readily  agree  that  a 
term  served  in  idleness  and  brood- 
ing cannot  but  break  down  a  man's 
morals.  For  this  reason,  we  who  are 
more  fortunate  owe  a  civic  duty  to 
our  prisoner  and  are  held  responsible 
for   his   welfare. 

Happily,  this  spring  one  of  our  citi- 
zens has  felt  her  responsibility,  and 
through  her  efforts  interest  has  been 
aroused  whereby  classes  in  basketry 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Mary 
Farnum  of  Penacook,  and  in  sweater 
knitting,  have  been  started. 

This  thoughtful  and  enterprising 
person  is  !Miss  Miriam  Bancroft 
daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Charles  P. 
Bancroft  of  Concord,  who  has  just  re- 
turned from  two  years  of  active  ser- 
vice in  hospitals  and  missions  in  Cen- 
tral China.  One  day  in  the  early 
spring  Mrs.  Wooster,  wife  of  Sheriff' 
Geo.  Wooster,  asked  Miss  Bancroft 
if  she  would  come  up  to  the  jail  to 
speak  with  four  smuggled  Chinese 
in  their  native  tongue.  While  there 
she  realized  the  necessity  of  starting 
some  temporary  work  for  the  men 
which  would  prove  to  be  both  lucra- 
tive and  easily  supervised. 

Without  delay  Miss  Bancroft  talked 
it  over  with  Mrs.  Wooster,  and  re- 
ceived her  warm  and  enthusiastic  sup- 
port. Next  she  went  to  County  Com- 
missioner   Arthur     H.     Britton,     who 
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willingly  endorsed  the  plan,  promis- 
ing to  help  in  any  way  possible  and  to 
supply  the  first  order  of  materials 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  work.  Then 
Dr.  Mary  Farnum  was  called  upon  to 
supervise  the  classes.  She  gladly  ex- 
pressed her  wiUingness  to  give  her 
time,  so  that  now  on  Monday,  each 
week,  these  three  devote  their  after- 
noon to  these  classes  in  knitting  and 
basketry. 

But  what  makes  it  gratifying  and 
well  worth  while  is  the  fact  that  the 
men  seem  to  be  very  much  interest- 
ed. Already  two  lots  of  materials 
for  baskets  have  been  used,  and  a 
third  ordered.  Baskets  of  every  kind 
are  made,  from  charming  and  attrac- 
tive flower  baskets  to  good  substan- 
tial kitchen  waste  baskets.  Many 
orders  have  been  taken,  and  prepara- 
tions for  a  public  sale  are  being  made. 
Yarn  from  several  people  has  been 
sent  in  for  summer  sweaters.  The 
men  are  happier  and  the  workers  are 
pleased. 

In  pricing  these  baskets,  the  plan 
in  mind  is  to  make  the  price  attractive 
to  the  public,  and  at  the  same  time 
cover  the  expense  of  the  .materials 
with  a  profit,  part  of  which  is  given 
to  the  men,  while  the  remaining 
amount  is  added  to  the  Merrimack 
County   Fund. 

Furthermore  to  insure  the  carry- 
ing on  of  this  work  in  the  future,  a 
committee  has  recently  been  formed  of 
a  dozen  or  more  women  with  Mrs. 
Arthur  H.  Britton  as  chairman,  and 
Mrs.  George  Wooster  as  treasurer. 
This  organization  calls  itself  the  Mer- 
rimack County   Industrial   Committee. 

And  now,  since  this  little  venture 
is  proving  quite  a  success,  would  it 
not  be  an  excellent  idea  if  in  the  other 
communities  of  our  state,  a  similar 
movement  could  be  started  and  a  like 
plan  tried  out? 
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THE  FAIRIES 

By  William  Allingham 
1824-1889 

Up  the  airy  mountain, 

Down  the   rushy  glen, 
We  daren't  go  a-hunting 

For  fear  of  little  men ; 
Wee  folk,  good  folk. 

Trooping   all  together : 
Green  jacket,  red  cap. 
And  white  owl's  feather ! 

Down  along  the   rocky  shore 

Some  make  their  home. 
They  live  on  crispy  pancakes 

Of   yellow  tide-foam 
Some  in  the  reeds 

Of  the  black  mountain  lake, 
With    frogs    for   their   watch-dogs, 

All   night  awake. 

High  on  the  hill-top 

The  old  King  sits ; 
He  is  now  so  old  and  gray 

He's  nigh  lost  his  wits. 
With  a  bridge  of  white  mist 

Columbkill   he   crosses, 
On  his  stately  journeys 

From  Slieveleague  to  Rosses, 
Or  going  up  with  music 

On  cold  starry  nights 
To  sup  with  the  Queen 

Of  the  gay  Northern  Lights. 


They  stole  little  Bridget 

For  seven  years  long ; 
When  she  came  down  again 

Her  friends   were  all  gone. 
They  took  her  lightly  back. 

Between   the   night   and   morrow. 
They  thought  that   she  was   fast  asleep. 

But  she  was  dead  with  sorrow. 
They  have  kept  her  ever  since 

Deep  within  the  lake. 
On   a  bed  of   flag-leaves. 

Watching  till  she  wake. 

By  the  craggy  hill-side, 

Through  the  mosses  bare, 
They  have   planted  thorn-trees 

For  pleasure  here  and  there. 
\i  any  man  so  daring 

As  dig  them  up  in  spite. 
He  shall  find  their  sharpest  thorns 

In  his  bed  at  night. 

Up  the  airy  mountain 

Down  the  rushy  glen. 
We  daren't  go  a-hunting 

For  fear  of  little  men ; 
Wee  folk,  good  folk. 

Trooping  all  together; 
Green  jacket,  red  cap, 

And  white  owl's  feather ! 
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CARDS  AND  KISSES 


John  Lyly 
1553-1606 


Cupid  and  my  Campaspe  play'd 

At  cards  for  kisses — Cupid  paid : 

He  stakes  his  quiver,  bow,  and  arrows, 

His  mother's  doves,  and  team  of  sparrows; 

Loses  them  too ;  then  down  he  throws 

The  coral  of  his  lip.  the  rose 

Growing  on's  cheek  (but  none  knows  how)  ; 


With  these,  the  crystal  of  his  brow, 
And  then  the  dimi)le  of  his  chin: 
All  these  did  my  Campaspe  win. 
At  last  he  set  her  both  his  eyes — 
She  won,  and  Cupid  blind  did  rise. 

O  I  vove !  has  she  done  this  for  thee  ? 

What  shall,  alas!  become  of  me? 


PREPARATIONS 

Christ  Church  MS. 

1600 

Vet  if  His  Majesty,  our  sovereign  lord, 

Should  of  his  own  accord 

Friendly    himself    invite, 

And  say  'I'll  be  your  guest  to-morrow  night,' 

How  should  we  stir  ourselves,  call  and  command 

All  hands  to  work !  'Let  no  man  idle  stand ! 

'Set  me  fine  Spanish  tables  in  the  hall; 

See  they  be  fitted  all ; 

Let  there  be  room  to  eat 

And  order  taken  that  there  want  no  meat. 

See  every  sconce  and  candle-stick  made  bright, 

That  without  tapers  they  may  give  a  light. 

Look  to  the  presence :  are  the  carpets  spread, 

The  dazie  o'er  the  head, 

The  cushions  in  the  chairs, 

And  all  the  candles  lighted  on  the  stairs? 

Perfume  the  chambers,  and  in  any  case 

Let  each  man  give  attendance  in  his  place !' 


THE  REPUBLICAN  NATIONAL  CONVENTION 

By  John  H.  Bartlett 

The  Granite  Monthly  is  indebted  to  Ex-Governor  Bartlett  for  the  fol- 
lowing first  hand  account  of  the  Republican  National  Convention  at  Cleve- 
land. Readers  of  every  political  faith  will  be  interested  in  his  keen  analysis 
of  the  gathering. 

THERE  are  two  ways  for  opponents  There  was  a  time  when  it  was  espec- 

to  attack  a   Convention,  one  is   to      ially  important   that  America  be   shaken 
say  that  it  was  "boss-ridden,"  and      out  of  some  of  its  deep-seated  and   ob- 
the  other  is  to  assert  that  it  was  so  lead-      solete   ruts,   but   the   danger   now   is   the 
erless  that  it  became  "mob-ridden."  opposite,  in  that  we  have  been  going  at 

I  might  also  add,  by  way  of  philoso-      an      excessive,      break-neck      speed      so 

long,  and    this 

under  the  ban- 

of 


phising,  that 
there  are  two 
ways  of  be- 
having o  n  e's 
self ;  one  is  to 
act  so  consist- 
ently right  that 
d  i  s  ci  pi  ine  is 
u  n  n  e  c  essary 
and  criticism  is 
useless.  and 
the  other  is  to 
act  as  badly  as 
one  can  for 
the  sake  of 
praise  when 
one  reforms. 

C  o  n  t  inning 
this  line  of  dis- 
sertation a  lit- 
tle further,  one 
might  say  there 
are  two  ways 
of  being  pro- 
gressive ;  one 
is  to  progress 
constantly  t  o- 
ward  a  right. 
and  the  other 
is    to    keep    on 
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ner  ot  pro- 
g  r  e  s  s  ivism," 
that  we  have 
come  at  last 
into  the  first 
stages  of  the 
worst  brand  of 
radicalism  that 
ever  ruined  a 
country.  A  t 
this  epoch  in 
our  history  the 
progress  ive 
man  may  be 
the  one  ivho 
harks  back  to 
first  principles. 
and  is  willing 
to  cling  to  the 
doctrines  o  f 
Wash  ington, 
Lincoln,  a  n  d 
the  old  Con- 
stitution ;  who 
is  willing  to 
renew  the  faith 
and     sincerity 


of    the    fathers 

running  as   fast  as   one  can  go   without  both  in  government  and  religion.       We 

regard  to  where  right  is  located.       The  are  getting  speed  crazy  in  other  lines  as 

thoughtless  often  conclude  that  the  man  well  as  in  autoing. 

who  is   going   fast   is   progressive,   while  It  was  this  kind  of  a  background  that 
the  fact  is  that  the  most  progressive  man  surrounded  the  picture  when  the  vener- 
in  the  world  is  the  one  who  ties  to  the  able  old  Republican  patriot,  the  Honor- 
everlasting  principles  of  right  and  stays  able  Theodore  E.  Burton,  stepped  out  on' 
there.  the  platform   at   the    Cleveland   Conven- 
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tion  to  deliver  as  Temporary  Chairman 
the  "keynote"  speech. 

Much  better  than  his  speech — although 
that  was  good — was  the  picture  presented 
by  this  personality  in  the  midst  of  15,- 
000  younger  people.  Burton  is  an  old 
man.  He  has  been  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency.  He  has  been  in  the  United 
States  Senate-  He  is  now  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  No  scratch  has  ever 
been  found  on  him.  No  taint  of  sus- 
picion has  ever  been  nigh  unto  him.  He 
is  just  a  great  big  four-square  man  of 
the  old  school.  He  has  a  stentorian 
voice,  which,  when  taken  up  by  the  am- 
plifiers and  radio,  sounded  like  a  call 
from  the  ages.  His  appeal  might  al- 
most be  likened  to  that  of  a  man  crying 
to  halt  a  runaway  horse.  To  be  sure  he 
did  not  say :  "(Jh  wicked  and  perverse 
generation,"  but  he  did  imply  that  the 
radicalism  of  this  country  which  has 
been  brought  over  here  in  steerage  by 
agitators  from  abroad  has  found  root 
among  certain  European  and  Asiatic 
sympathizers,  is  being  taken  up  by  the 
demagogue  and  humbug  in  politics  as  a 
vote-catching  proposition,  and  is  now 
boldly  attempting  to  sweep  the  solid 
American  principles  away  from  the  safe 
but  rocky  political  shores  of  our  fathers. 

The  Convention  was  not  "boss-rid- 
den;" but  it  had  plently  of  brains.  Like 
any  big  organization,  it  hrd  a  b.iard  of 
directors,  called  a  National  Committee, 
and  they  made  up  a  program.  The  Con- 
vention heard  the  program  read  and  ap- 
proved of  it.  This  is  what  all  political 
conventions  aim  to  do. 

The  permanent  chairman  of  the  Con- 
vention was  Mondell.  of  Wyoming.  He 
is  the  same  Mondell  who  was  Republican 
House  Leader  for  some  years,  and  who 
stands  as  one  of  the  very  strongest  men 
in  the  West.  He  is  a  middle-aged  man 
of  power  and  judgment  whom  the  radi- 
calism of  his  state  defeated  for  Congress 
at  the  last  election.  His  speech  was 
short,  with  no  attempt  to  set  forth  any 
political  doctrine  or  formula.  His  func- 
tion was  as  presiding  officer,  and  as  such 
he  was  successful,  although  he  had  not 


such  a  crowd  to  manage  as  Senator 
Walsh  has  since  had  in  the  Madison 
Square  Garden.  It  doesn't  take  (juite 
the  skill  to  drive  a  nic€  span  of  family 
horses  as  it  does  to  steer  such  a  mixed 
aggregation  of  "speeders"  and  "balk- 
ers"  as  invaded  "Al"    Smith's  town. 

The  big  work  of  any  convention,  of 
course,  is  to  enunciate  its  principles  and 
to  elect  its  candidates. 

The  political  policies  set  forth  in  th^ 
Republican  platform  are  progressive,  I 
believe,  in  the  best  and  truest  sense  of 
the  word.  They  are  not  radical.  They 
are  not  tied  up  to  Wall  Street  nor  reac- 
tionary. Neither  are  they  controlled  or 
dictated  bv  the  I.  W.  W.  fire-eatinjj  ele- 
ment.  They  constitute  a  rational  view  of 
a  progressive  and  rationalized  America. 
The  only  objection  to  the  Republica'n 
platform  as  it  eman  ited  from  the  reso- 
lutions committee  was  that  raised  by  that 
chronic  objector,  who  was  present  in  this 
convention  only  for  the  purpose  of  lay- 
ing the  foundation  for  his  new  political 
party,  that  ultra-radical  and  socialist. 
Senator  LaFollette.  The  King  of  radi- 
cals, about  70  years  of  age,  was  riot 
there  in  person,  although  his  son  and  un- 
derstudy was.  LaFollette  is  a  great  law- 
yer. He  has  a  son  who  is  also  a  lawyer 
vainly  straddling  to  step  in  his  father's 
footsteps.  They  are  both  pugnacious, 
headstrong,  and  said  to  be  of  very  red 
un-American  sympathies.  They  are 
wonderful  orators,  and  in  a  series  of 
years  they  have  sold  their  radicalism  to 
Wisconsin  people  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  are  able  to  carry  the  state  for  any- 
thing they  want.  They  have  done  this 
in  the  name  of  the  Republican  Party,  al- 
though they  fight  all  Republican  Presi- 
dents and  all  Republican  measures  ex- 
cept their  own. 

LaFollette,  in  laying  a  careful  founda- 
tion for  his  long  premeditated  "bolt," 
presented  to  the  Convention,  through 
that  venerable  follower,  Congressman 
Cooper,  his  own  platform,  and  moved  to 
have  it  substituted  for  the  platform  pre- 
sented by  the  committee  on  resolutions. 

The  white-bearded  radical  himself  saw 
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the  humor  in  his  affrontery,  but  essaying 
to  be  a  martyr  he  wildly  proclaimed  that 
he  did  not  expect  the  Convention  to  pass 
his  principles  because  the  delegates  were 
all  so  bad  and  he  was  so  Simon  pure.  He 
got  "booed"  some,  but  both  in  fair  play 
and  for  a  comedy  act  they  kept  quiet 
while  he  pawed  the  air. 

The  consumate  "nerve"  of  the  i)roposi- 
tion  is  seen  when  we  note  that  the  LaFol- 
lette  "amendment"  which  Cooper  was, 
in  form  at  least,  motioning  Republicans 
to  adopt,  condemned  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration. He  asked  them  to  repudi- 
ate the  Mellon  plan  which  is  one  of  the 
greatest  assets  of  the  party,  and  made 
ridiculous  thrusts  at  us  in  various  ways, 
winding  up  with  a  bunch  of  radical 
planks  including  Government  ownership 
of   railroads. 

Of  course  this  was  a  supreme  farce. 
He  practically  said  so.  LaFollette  is  not 
a  Republican  and  has  not  been  for  years, 
but  he  has  carried  the  Republican  'name. 
He  simply  captured  and  took  over  the 
whole  Republican  organization  in  Wis- 
consin and  is  now  using  it  to  fight  Re- 
publicans in  other  states.  He  niay  he 
sincere,  but  he  is  so  radical  that  Debs  is 
for  him,  and  that's  saying  enough.  Wis- 
consin has  the  Soviet  political  itch,  and 
that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  Any  itch  is 
catching. 

The  twenty-nine  delegates  of  Wis- 
consin, with  one  exception,  sat  in  their 
seats  and  balked  at  everything  that  was 
done.  To  one  who  was  looking  for  a 
little  fun  and  excitement,  they  created 
the  whole  of  it.  Whenever  a  good  point 
was  made  in  a  speech  and  the  crowd  got 
up  and  cheered,  the  LaFollette  bunch  re- 
fused to  stand  up.  When  Coolidge  was 
nominated  for  President  and  the  motion 
was  made  to  make  it  unanimous  every- 
body stood  up  and  went  wild,  except  the 
LaFollette  group,  and  they  sat  stolidly 
in  their  seats,  except  one. 

They,  claim  to  be  "for  the  people"  and 
yet  they  refused  to  abide  by  the  majority 
rule.  They  participated  in  a  Republican 
Convention  where  Coolidge  had  over  a 
thousand  votes  and  they  had  only  29,  and 


yet  they  refused  to  abide  by  the  will  of 
so  great  a  majority.  They  are  natural 
agitators.  If  they  were  given  everything 
they  wanted  to-day,  they  would  get  up  a 
new  and  wilder  set  of  notions  and  doc- 
trines for  to-morrow.  They  are  the  in- 
fected nucleus  that  heads  to  socialism, 
communism  and  bolshevism.  They 
made  one  mistake,  however,  in  the  Con- 
vention which  was  greater  than  all  their 
other  mistakes.  Having  refused  to 
stand  up  when  the  others  stood  up  on 
divers  and  sundry  occasions,  finally  they 
were  tested  at  a  particular  moment  when 
everyone  else  was  standing,  by  having 
the  band  play  "The  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner." So  stubborn  were  they  that  they 
even  refused  to  get  up  at  this,  and  then 
they  got  the  "boos"  of  the  Convention. 
It  was  more  or  less  of  a  joke  on  them 
but  they  stuck  it  out. 

When  Coolidge  -was  nominated  the 
band  struck  up  "Onward  Christian  Sol- 
dier," everyone  stood  and  sang,  and  there 
was  plainly  manifest  a  thrill  of  Roose- 
veltism  and  a  kind  of  religious  inspira- 
tion was  in  the  atmosphere,  as  if  a  cru- 
sade had  begun  and  yet  it  never  touched 
these  dogged-chinned  followers  of  La- 
Follette. They  were  there  determined 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  "bolt"  al- 
though no  real  opportunity  or  excuse  was 
found. 

Calvin  Coolidge  was  placed  in  nomi- 
nation by  a  man  who  also  bore  the  name 
of  "Burton."  These  two  men  of  the 
same  name  are  personally  widely  dif- 
ferent. Dr.  Burton,  the  young  preacher 
and  college  president  and  old-time  friend 
of  Mr.  Coolidge,  came  into  that  Conven- 
tion as  unaccustomed  to  politics  as  a 
Tammany  leader  would  be  unaccustomed 
to  a  pulpit.  He  brought  with  him  a 
religious  atmosphere  and  tone  which  was 
wholesome,  refreshing,  inspiring,  and 
uplifting.  He  had  none  of  the  grandilo- 
quent phrases  of  the  old-time  political 
orator.  He  talked  about  Coolidge  as  a 
boy  and  a  man  as  flippantly  and  enter- 
tainly  as  if  he  was  spinning  yarns  in  a 
country  store,  and  yet  he  did  it  with  a 
charm  of  imagination  mingled  with  de- 
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light ful  philosophy  that  made  him  as  en- 
tertaining a  speaker  as  one  ever  heard. 
Dr.  Burton  was  once  president  of  Smith 
College  in  the  home  town  of  President 
Coolidge.  He  has  been  president  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  and  is  now 
president  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
He  is  "red-haired,"  resembling  the  Presi- 
dent in  that  respect.  He  has  a  wonder- 
ful brain,  a  tongue  even  more  wonder- 
ful, and  a  line  of  social  and  human  phil- 
osophy which  reminds  one  of  the  tongue 
of  Philips  Brooks.  He  has  known  Cool- 
idge intimately  and  believes  him  born, 
bred  and  trained  to  the  leadership  of  a 
great  people  in  a  great  era.  He  simply 
told  those  one  thousand  delegates  little 
personal  and  vitalizing  things  about 
President  Coolidge  which  made  them 
surer  than  ever  that  they  had  the  right 
man. 

What  the  American  people  are  hunt- 
ing for  just  now  more  tha:i  at  any  other 
time  in  American  history  is  a  man  whom 
they  can  trust.  More  than  nine-tenths 
of  the  American  people  ])elieve  that  Cool- 
idge is  thoroughly  honest  and  can  be 
trusted  to  do  the  right  thing  in  any  and 
every  emergency,  and,  regardless  of  po- 
litical faith,  that  is  what  they  want.  Dr. 
Burton  added  bits  of  evidence  on  evi- 
dence, and  fact  on  fact  which  have  de- 
veloped in  the  life  of  Mr.  Coolidge  to 
prove  his  case. 

It  didn't  take  Dr.  Burton's  speech  to 
nominate  Coolidge.  He  would  have  been 
nominated  anyway,  but  after  Dr.  Burton 
had  spoken  every  man  in  the  audience, 
except  the  twenty-nine  from  Wisconsin, 
were  ready  to  get  out  and  fight  for  Cal- 
vin Coolidge,  believing  that  the  country 
needed  just  such  a  man  at  this  time. 

/Vfter  all,  the  right  kind  of  a  man  as 
President  is  more  important  than  a  right 
platform.  The  platform  is  but  words. 
A  President  is  a  personality  and  has  a 
character.  A  platform  deals  with  issues 
and  things  which  the  party  thinks  it  sees 
ahead.  The  President  has  to  deal  with 
thousands  of  things  which  nobody  has 
foreseen.  He  has  to  deal  with  them  as 
they  arise,  sometimes  on  the  spur  of  the 


moment.  He  is  put  in  exceptional 
crises. 

Calvin  Coolidge  is  his  own  platform. 
It  often  seems  trite  and  uninteresting  to 
talk  about  the  issues  set  forth  in  party 
platforms.  I  suppose  most  of  the  think- 
mg  people  who  will  read  this  article  have 
not  read  the  political  platforms  of  the 
two  great  parties,  nor  the  LaFollette 
platform.  They  will  recall  very  little 
of  either  platform,  even  if  they  have 
read  them.  No  doubt  they  will  recall 
that  the  Republicans  in  their  platform 
said  in  effect  that  McAdoo  was  as  crook- 
ed as  Fall.  And  they  will  also  recall 
that  the  Democratic  platform  said  in  ef- 
fect that  Fall  was  crooked  and  that  Mc- 
Adoo was  O.  K.  The  people  have 
read  about  this  Fall-McAdoo  scandal 
sufficiently  to  come  to  their  own  con- 
clusions. The  fact  is,  however,  that  af- 
ter the  most  desperate  efforts  and  the 
most  pernicious  lying  that  was  ever  at- 
tempted not  the  slightest  bit  of  mud  ever 
got  within  a  thousand  miles  of  Calvin 
Coolidge.  He  stands  out  the  more  con- 
spicuously clean  because  of  this  desper- 
ate atempt  to  besmear  him. 

But  I  was  speaking  of  the  platforms. 
Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  difference 
in  the  platforms  is  that  relating  to  the 
League  of  Nations.  The  Republicans 
declare  positively  against  it,  and  the  Dem- 
ocrats declare  practically  in  its  favor. 
The  Democrats  would  like  to  be  able  to 
carry  out  the  Wilson  policies  and  go  into 
the  League  of  Nations,  but  they  are 
afraid  the  American  people  are  against 
them  and  so,  while  they  virtually  declare 
in  favor  of  it,  they  are  pussyfooting  a 
little.  Davis  is  for  the  League  and  aided 
President   Wilson    in    formulating    it. 

The  Republicans  declare  in  favor  of 
economy  and  lozver  taxes.  They  cite 
their  record  in  reducing  the  taxes  by  25 
per  cent,  and  declare  their  determination 
to  run  the  Government  so  economically 
that  they  can  reduce  them  still  further. 
This  will  really  be  the  great  issue  of  the 
campaign  because  taxes  touch  every 
pocketbook.  Nearly  everyone  has  been 
oppressed  by  taxation,  and  the  country 
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lias  come  to  a  point  where  it  must  simply 
call  a  lialt  on  public  extravagance.  Cool- 
idge  is  a  man  of  infinite  courage,  and  he 
seems  to  be  almost  a  prophetic  person- 
age to  lead  the  American  people  out  of 
its  profligate  taxation  policy  back  to 
reasonable  and  decent  taxation.  To  do 
this  he  must  strike  some  hard  blows ;  and 
he  has  struck  them.  He  is  running  the 
Government  now  on  about  three  billions 
a  year,  whereas  the  Democrats  were 
spending  about  six  billions  a  year  just  be- 
fore this  administration  came  in.  He 
reduced  the  national  debt  one  billion  dol- 
lars last  year.  He  has  got  the  best  busi- 
ness organization  of  the  Government  that 
it  ever  had. 

The  Republican  platform  states  as  fol- 
lows :  "The  right  of  the  Government  to 
regulate,  supervise  and  control  public 
utilities  we  believe  should  be  strengthen- 
ed." This  is  a  progressive  declaration 
in  favor  of  keeping  all  railroads  and 
other  agencies  upon  which  the  public  de- 
pend within  the  strong  grasp  and  control 
of  the  Federal  Government ;  in  other 
words,  to  protect  the  people  against  ag- 
gressions from  these  sources.  The  Dem- 
ocrats go  no  farther  than  this,  but  La- 
Follette  wants  the  Government  to  own  the 
railroads  and  run  them.  Of  course,  each 
platform  praises  its  own  party  all  that  the 
facts  will  stand.  We  expect  that.  And, 
of  course,  they  attack  the  other  party  all 
that  the  facts  will  stand.  And  we  expect 
that.  But  I  respectfully  ask  anyone  to 
read  the  Republican  platform  and  to  de- 
termine for  himself  or  herself  if  it  isn't  a 
progressive,  high-minded,  well-balanced 
promulgation  of  principles.  The  talk  that 
it  is  reactionary  is  pure  bunk. 

President  Coolidge  knows  the  rural  life 
of  the  country.  He  knows  what  farm- 
ing is  and  what  it  means.  He  is  as  deter- 
mined to  aid  the  farmer  as  anyone  can 
possibly  be.  The  Republican  platform 
pledges  to  "take  whatever  steps  are  neces- 
sary to  bring  back  a  balanced  condition 
between  agriculture,  industry,  and  labor, 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  Democratic 
Party  through  an  unfortunate  administra- 


tion of    legislation    passed    as    war-tim6 
measures." 

Of  course,  no  party  can  make  corn 
grow.  The  proposition  to  fix  the  price 
of  wheat  and  corn  and  have  the  Govern- 
ment guarantee  that  price  is  one  of  the 
proposed  radical  remedies.  But  it  hasn't 
\:>een  the  policy  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment to  go  into  the  price-fixing  business. 
If  the  price  of  wheat  was  fixed  at  $2  per 
bushel  when  supply  and  demand  would 
make  it  sell  for  $1  per  bushel,  it  is  very 
evident  that  the  poor  people  of  the  coun- 
try who  eat  bread  would  have  to  pay  this 
arbitrary  amount.  H  the  Government 
can  fix  the  price  of  wheat,  why  would  it 
not  fix  the  price  of  all  other  articles. 
When  we  get  into  that  realm  we  get  in- 
to the  realm  of  socialism  and  commun- 
ism. The  Government  must  see  to  it 
that  there  is  competition,  free  and  fair, 
and  that  monopolies,  particularly  in  the 
necessities  of  life,  are  crushed.  But  to 
arbitrarily  fix  the  price  of  everything 
that  everyone  sells  or  buys  would  undo 
the  very  foundations  upon  which  Am- 
erican business  has  always  rested. 

President  Coolidge  was  the  first  Pres- 
ident to  act  under  the  "elastic  tariff," 
raising  the  duty  on  wheat  which  came  in 
from  Canada,  thus  aiding  the  farmers 
in  the  wheat  states.  This  took  courage 
and  initiative,  and  was  really  very  pro- 
gressive action. 

The  Republican  platform  declares  that 
in  the  event  of  a  coal  strike  the  "control 
and  distribution"  must  be  invoked  to 
prevent  profiteering.  President  Cool- 
idge, as  a  New  Englander,  knows  that  to 
control  coal  distribution  is  necessary  at 
times  and  in  this  the  platform  is  as  pro- 
gressive as   any. 

The  Republican  platform  stands  for  a 
reasonable  tariff  to  protect  American 
labor  against  foreign  competition. 

Thus  the  Republicans  have  a  right  to 
feel  that  both  its  platform  and  its  candi- 
dates are  not  only  safe  but  rationally 
progressive. 

The  Convention  took  some  time  to  find 
the   man   it  wanted    for   Vice   President. 
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There  has  been  some  talk  that  it  didn't 
take  the  man  the  "bosses"  wanted.  Per- 
sonally, I  saw  no  indication  of  "bosses" 
anywhere.  I  heard  many  delegates  inqnir- 
ing,  hoping  to  get  a  tip  as  to  who  the 
President  or  Chairman  Butler  wanted, 
but  no  tips  were  given  out.  They  simply 
voted  until  they  had  nominated  Mr.  Low- 
den,  who  told  them  in  advance  there  were 
reasons  why  he  could  not  take  it  and  who 
insisted  upon  those  reasons.  Then  they 
finally  hit  upon  General  Charles  G. 
Dawes,  a  most  happy  solution.  General 
Dawes  was  in  France  with  the  Army 
and  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  Gener- 
als in  the  war.  He  was  a  volunteer  and 
his  masterful  brain  and  genius  did  much 
to  help  win  the  war.  This  was  a  com- 
plete recognition  of  the  ex-service  man. 
General  Dawes  is  a  genius.  He  is  a  fi- 
nancial genius,  perhaps  on  a  parity  with 
Secretary  Mellon.  He  has  a  plan  for 
the  solution  of  the  financial  problems  of 
Europe  which  has  attracted  the  attention 
and  perhaps  the  consent  of  the  world. 
It  is  a  source  of  great  pride  to  Ameri- 
cans that  out  of  the  chaos  which  has 
reigned  since  the  war  we  should  produce 
a  genius  who  should  set  forth  a  formula 
which  would  rejuvenate  the  world,  finan- 
cially ;  that  is  General  Dawes,  our  candi- 
date for  Vice-President.  He  is  big 
enough  to  be  President.  Some  accuse 
him  of  being  a  banker.  So  he  is.  Any 
American  lad  who  has  a  genius  for  fig- 
ures, mathematics,  and  money,  may  be- 
come a  banker.  Why  not?  When  it 
gets  so  that  America  doesn't  afford  the 
opportunity  for  a  poor  boy  to  become  a 
banker,  then  it  is  no  longer  America. 

But  I  suppose  I  should  be  writing 
about  the  Convention.  Everyone  knows 
what  a  big  national  convention  is  like,  be- 
cause they  read  the  papers  and  hear  it  on 
their  radiophones.  All  conventions, 
however,  are  not  just  the  same.  The 
Republican  Convention  was  not  stupid. 
It  was  not  dull.  There  was  a  spirit  of 
progress  and  reform  dominant  in  it  which 
was  really  thrilling.  There  was  a  won- 
derful   magnetism    about    this    Vermont 


farm  lad  who  has  come  to  the  front  at 
a  time  of  national  peril  to  lead  us,  which 
almost  suggests  the  leadership  of  that 
young  man  which  Illinois  produced  in 
the  days  of  '61- 

The  Convention  lacked  many  of  the 
old-time  leaders.  I  have  been  to  four 
national  conventions.  One  looked  in 
vain  for  Depew,  Penrose,  Cannon,  Root, 
Mann,  and  many  others  of  the  old  school 
who  had  passed  on.  It  was  distinctly  a 
younger  crowd  who  were  running  things. 
To  tell  the  truth,  there  was  a  very  dis- 
tinct atmosphere  of  rejuvenation.  Sen- 
ator Lodge  was  there,  and  although 
many  jibes  have  since  been  thrown  at 
him,  he  was  apparently  very  contented  to 
sit  by  as  an  adviser  and  let  the  younger 
men  run  things.  He  was  neither  sulky 
nor  sour. 

The  presence  of  women  in  such  large 
numbers  and  the  election  of  women  on 
the  National  Committee  in  equal  num- 
bers and  authority  with  the  men  was  a 
very  noticeable  and  conspicuous  thing. 
On  the  platform  sat  the  National  Com- 
mittee and  many  distinguished  guests. 
William  J.  Bryan  was  there  as  a  Hearst 
reporter.  Every  big  pen-pusher  in 
America  was  there.  New  Hampshire's 
woman  writer,  Mrs.  Keyes,  watched  all 
from  the  stage- 

The  Republican  Convention  had  sense 
enough  not  to  stir  up  any  religious  con- 
tests or  antagonisms.  It  recognized  the 
true  American  doctrine  of  religious  tol- 
eration. It  put  Americanism  first.  It 
was  not  because  all  classes  and  all  re- 
ligions were  not  represented  in  the  Con- 
vention, l>ecause  they  were.  If  an  at- 
tempt had  been  made  to  start  something, 
it  would  have  been  found  that  there 
were  many  who  belonged  to  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  or  their  sympathizers,  in  that  Con- 
vention and  many  who  were  just  as  much 
opposed ;  but  all  seemed  rational  enough 
to  hark  back  to  first  American  principles. 
It  was  such  harking  back  as  that  which 
I  call  progressive. 

The  hojnest  American  people,  the 
great  body  of  the  middle  class  of  Ameri- 
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can  folks  who  have  their  famihes  to 
support,  desire  that  the  ship  of  state 
shall  go  steadily  on,  that  our  fine  Amer- 
ican institutions  shall  not  he  disturhed, 
that  employment,  which  calls  for  capital, 
shall  remain  steady,  that  prosperity  shall 
reign,  that  taxation  shall  not  be  burden- 
some, and  that  all  shall  be  permitted  to 
enjoy  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
Imppiness.  This  great  body  of  Ameri- 
can people  do  not  desire  to  go  off  on  any 


radical  tangent  or  introduce  any  seeds  of 
socialism,  communism,  or  other  foreign 
political  diseases  into  this  country,  nor 
do  they  desire  Wall  Street  rule.  It  is  as 
progressive  to  stand  against  a  wrong  as 
it  is  to  push  forward  to  secure  a  right. 
This  is  the  spirit  which  seemed  to  me  to 
dominate  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention. It  is  the  spirit  which  President 
Coolidge  personifies,  and  I  believe  it 
was  the  spirit  of  that   Convention. 


.•/".ft..    "  ''  .-C'^'a 


Calvin   Cuolidge  on  his    father's   farm 
at    Plymouth,   Vermont. 


LEADERSHIP 

To  Calvin  Coolidge 

From    The   Vcrtiioiitcr 

I  know  a  pine  tree  on  a  northern  hill ; 
It  stands  high-placed — where  all  the  strong  winds  hlow, 
Its  green  boughs  whisper  in  the  summer  breeze, 
Or  bend,  still  green,  beneath  the  winter's  snow. 
The  trees  that  cluster  in  the  sheltered  vale. 
When  painted   Autumn   flaunts   her   colors   gay. 
Fling  all  their  bright  leaves  to  the  freshening  gale. 
And,  'neath  the  snow,  hide  their  dead  leaves  away. 
Not  so  the  pine,  it  stands  unchanged,  still  clad 
Tn  living  green,  when  all  else  green  lies  dead. 
Tts   roots  sink  deep  within  the   rock-ribbed   soil, 
Rut  God's  own  sunshine  rests  upon  its  head. 

T  know  a  man  from  out  those  silent  hills  ; 
The  vigor  of  the  north  is  in  his  veins, 
Something  of  that  gray  granite  of  the  clifif 
Sustains  his  will,  each  purpose  high  sustains. 
The  storms  of  bitterness  and  rage  and  hate 
That  sweep  the  path  to  which  his  feet  must  hold 
Drive  weaker  men  down  from  their  high  estate ; 
They  leave  him  calm,  unshaken,   self-controlled. 
Well  grounded  in  the  simple  verities. 
Untouched  by  taint  of  avarice  or  guile. 
Deep  rooted  in  traditions  of  the  past, 
His  heart  lies  in  the  sunshine  of  God's  smile. 

—Ella  M.  Haccn. 
Brooklyn 


DEMOCRATIC  NATIONAL  CONVENTION 

By  James  F.  Brennan 


I   am   pleasled   to   comply  with  your 
request  and  give   you  my   impres- 
sion   of    the    National    Democratic 
convention     recently     held     in     New 
York,  in  which  it  was  my  privilege  to 


were  able  to  follow  in  detail  the  pro- 
ceeding by  radio. 

The  history  of  our  national  con- 
vention shows  no  greater  contrast 
than  existed  between  the  recent  dem- 


HoN.  John  W.   Davis 
Democratic    Candidate    for    President   of    the   United    States 


act  as  a  New  Hampshire  delegate,  the 
fourth  in  which  I  have  thus  served ;  a 
convention  the  longest  in  our  political 
history  and  in  many  respects  the  most 
notable,  being  held  at  a  period  when 
the    people    throughout     the     country 


ocratic  convention  in  New  York  and 
that  of  the  republican  convention 
held  a  month  ago  in  Cleveland.  At 
the  Cleveland  convention  the  dele- 
gates merely  ratified  the  republican 
candidate  for  president  who  had  been 
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selected  long-  before  and  adopted  the 
party  platform  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  it ;  a  platform  which  had 
been  selected  nicely  fitted  to  the  can- 
didate and  to  the  existing  exigencies 
and  was  quickly  accepted  exactly  as 
written,  without  discussion  or  com- 
ment. It  wa.s  quite  different  in  New 
York,  where  the  democratic  party 
platform  was  formulated  only  after 
several  public  hearings  before  the 
platform  committee  and  was  fully  dis- 
cussed not  only  in  the  committee 
room  but  on  the  floor  of  the  conven- 
tion and  was  finally  adopted  by'  a 
unanimous  vote,  followed  by  the  long 
balloting  and  final  selection  of  candi- 
dates for  the  president  and  vice-pres- 
ident. The  notable,  almost  unprece- 
dented fact  being,  that,  after  the  long- 
est convention  contest  known  in  our 
history,  there  was  formulated  a 
matchless  platform  which  squarely 
met  every  issue  in  the  present  cam- 
paign and  there  were  selected  uncriti- 
cizable  candidates.  All  without  a 
dissenting  vote  and  amid  the  greatest 
enthusiasm. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  one  of  these 
conventions  was  short  and  smooth 
while  the  other  was  long  and  agitated? 

Where  now  are  the  scoffers  at  this 
democratic  convention  ?  Suddenly 
quiet  are  my  republican  friends  who 
were  wishing  that  "this  confounded 
balloting  would  get  off  the  radio." 
Suddenly  sobered  are  they  by  the 
emergence  of  John  W.  Davis.  A  few 
days  ago  their  wishes  fathering  the 
impatient  query  "Why  don't  the  dem- 
crats  renominate  So-and-so  or  So-and- 
so  and  done  with  it?"  That  was  when 
lesser  lights  were  the  figures  of  the 
hour  and  the  republicans  were  happy. 

And  if  a  democrat  may  be  justly 
proud  of  the  result  of  his  convention 
he  may  also  be  proud  of  its  method. 
What  of  his  number  of  ballots  if  vital 
questions  get  discussed  in  any  un- 
bossed  open  meeting?  The  party 
and  the  country  benefit.  In  this  way 
were  Washington  and  Lincoln  thrown 


before  the  world.     And  now  Davis. 

As  I  was  sitting  in  the  convention 
during  one  of  the  many  boiling  point 
periods  to  my  ears  came  a  worried 
voice:  "Oh  what  a  long  discussion 
and  balloting ;  the  republican  conven- 
tion at  Cleveland  was  so  nice,  short 
and  smooth ;  I  am  wondering  if  it 
would  not  be  good  policy  for  us  to 
adopt  the  same  method  and  get 
through  more  quickly."  That  was  an 
expression  of  Americanism  of  little 
faith.  Nice  and  smooth,  indeed.  A 
better  evaluation  was  that  by  the  new 
republic :  "The  Democratic  party  is 
showing  an  amount  of  sheer  political 
vitality  which  by  comparison  makes 
the  republican  party  look  like  a  neu- 
rotic recluse."  Better  also  is  the  ver- 
dict of  Mark  Sullivan:  "Let  us  state 
the  real  fact  and  say  that  this  Demo- 
cratic convention  was  one  of  the  best 
national  conventions  of  either  party 
held  in  recent  years.  It  was  un- 
bossed,  it  took  its  own  measure  of 
every  leader  that  tried  to  dominate 
it,  it  fought  out  the  convictions  of  its 
various  factions,  it  came  to  its  own 
conclusions  and  in  the  end  it  unani- 
mously nominated  the  best  one  of 
twenty  or  thirty  candidates  who  were 
before  it." 

I  would  supplement  these  observa- 
tions with  a  paragraph  by  that  keen 
political  student,  Claude  G.  Bowers, 
author  of  "Party  Battles."  It  is 
easier  to  boss  a  republican  conven- 
tion for  reasons  not  far  to  seek. 
Temperamentally  the  republicans  are 
more  responsive  to  the  whip.  The 
politicians  of  both  parties  know  that 
and  count  upon  it  in  campaigns.  An 
unpopular  nomination  in  a  republican 
convention  and  the  republican  voters 
can  be  whipped  into  line ;  make  an 
unpopular  nomination  in  a  democratic 
convention  and  among  the  democratic 
voters  there  is  a  revolt-note  the  Pal- 
mer and  Buckner  deflection  in  1896 
and  that  from  candidate  Alton  B. 
Parker  in  1904.  The  Harding  nomi- 
nation   was    not   popular,    but   the    re- 
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publican  voters  fell  into  line.  Tem- 
peramentally the  delegates  to  repub- 
lican conventions  are  used  to  the 
whip. 

We  have  no  regrets  today.  Our 
convention  was  the  more  vital,  the 
more  human  assembly,  a  veritable 
tribunal  of  discussion  of  issues  and 
candidates  by  the  people  in  the  man- 
ner of  our  far-distant  forbears  seeking 
and   determined  to  find   its  best  man. 

A    thousand    ballots    were    not    too 


many  if  John  W.  Davis  is  the  outcome. 
I  came  away  from  the  convention 
scarcely  able  to  realize  that  it  had  at 
last  been  able  to  struggle  out  of  the 
miasma  of  factional  .strife  which  had 
gripped  it  and  unite  in  naming  a  man 
with  the  rugged  honesty  of  a  Grover 
Cleveland  and  with  the  intellectual 
qualities  of  a  Woodrow  Wilson,  the 
kind  of  a  man  whom  the  American 
people  will  be  proud  to  have  in  the 
White  House. 


Many  readers  of  the  Granite 
Monthly  will  readily  recognize  in  the 
above  photgoraph  Honorable  Elias  M. 
Cheney  Senior  Editor  of  the  Granite 
State  Free  Press  of  Lebanon  and  the 
Honorable  James  F.  Brennan  of  Peter- 
boro.  Mr.  Cheney  is  on  a  visit  to  his 
former  home  in  Peterboro  and  Mr.  Bren- 
nan has  just  returned  from  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  at  Madison  Square 
Garden.  One  of  them,  a  life  long  repub- 
lican, and  the  other  a  staunch  democrat, 
it  is  easv  to  see  the  trend  of  their  con- 


versation. Perhaps  the  above  scene  is 
typical  of  every  village  in  New  Hamp- 
shire this  autumn.  At  any  rate  it  is 
typical  of  the  older  generation  in  New 
Hampshire, — a  generation  which  has 
ever  evinced  an  intense  interest  in  poli- 
tics. It  would  be  a  fine  thing  for  the 
Granite  State  if  the  younger  men  and 
women  would  follow  their  example. 

The  Granite  Monthly  is  indebted  to 
the  Peterboro  Transcript  for  the  above 
photograph. 
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By  A.  O.  Morse 


WHEN  the  Rev.  Millard  F.  Hardy 
of    Nelson,   N.   H.,   of   the  class 
r  of   1874,  came  hack  to  the  Uni- 

versity of  New  Hampshire  for  Com- 
mencement this  spring  he  compared  his 
class  of  fifty  years  ago  with  the  classes 
to-day.  "We  were  a  well  organized 
class,"  he  said.  "Henry  Sawyer  of 
North  Weare  was  president.  I  was 
vice  president.  Sawyer  was  secretary. 
I  was  treasurer.  There  were  two  of  us 
in  the  class,  you  see.  That's  why  it  is 
hard  for  me  to  comprehend  this  univer- 
sity to-day  with  nearly  1200  students." 
Equally  amazed 
were  the  return- 
ing alumni  of 
the  class  of  1914 
to  find  that  in 
the  ten  years 
since  they  grad- 
uated the  col- 
lege has  more 
than  tripled  in 
size,  from  a 
total  of  385  in 
1913-14  to  1188 
during  the  past 
year,  exclusive 
of  the  Summer 
School.  Nor 
does  this  i  n- 
crease,  which  long 
problems  to  the  university  and  has  now 
created  a  situation  which  is  acute,  appear 
to  be  slackening.  Even  if  the  freshman 
class  this  fall  were  to  be  no  larger  than 
last  year's  and  allowing  for  the  normal 
falling  ofif  in  the  upper  classes,  the  total 
enrollment  would  be  increased  next 
year  by  nearly  100  due  to  larger  classes 
moving  up.  But  the  freshman  class 
this  fall  will  be  considerably  larger  than 
last  year's.  On  July  18,  two  months 
before  the  opening  of  college,  348  fresh- 
men had  been  acceped,  60  more  than 
had  been  accepted  at  that  date  last  year. 
Since  the  conditions  which  have  been 


ago 


Freshman   Tug-of-War 


brought  serious 


responsible  for  the  increase  up  to  this 
time  are  still  in  existence,  it  seems  cer- 
tain that  this  trend  will  continue  for  some 
time  to  come,  unless  of  course,  the  uni- 
versity is  forced  by  lack  of  dormitory 
space  and  class  rooms  to  refuse  admis- 
sion to  some  who  api)ly.  The  records 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education  give  a 
very  positive  basis  for  predicting  a  con- 
tinued increase.  In  the  past  four  years 
the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the 
high  schools  has  increased  by  nearly 
5,000.  Moreover,  four  years  ago  seven 
out  of  every   100  students   who  entered 

the  first  grade 
went  to  college, 
whereas  now  the 
number  has  in- 
creased to  11. 

Who  are  these 
young  ])eople 
who  are  throng- 
ing to  the  state 
university,  and 
where  do  they 
come  from?  In 
the  first  place, 
from  last  year's 
records  893  are 
men  and  295 
women.  The 
great  majority 
of  them  come  from  New  Hamp- 
shire homes,  from  farm  homes,  village 
homes  and  city  homes.  Every  county 
in  the  state  is  well  represented.  Nearly 
every  town  has  sent  students;  144  New 
Hampshire  towns  were  represented  last 
year.  Many,  probably  a  majority  of 
the  students,  are  sent  by  parents  who 
have  not  had  a  college  education  them- 
selves but  wish  to  give  their  children  the 
best  preparation  they  can.  It  is  inspir- 
ing to  learn  of  instances  of  determination 
and  courage  on  the  part  of  fathers  and 
mothers  to  put  these  sons  and  daughters 
through  college.  There  was  a  mother 
who  in  addition  to  taking  care  of  a  large 
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family  cooked  in  the  kitchen  of  the  col- 
lege dining  hall  while  her  eldest  son 
worked  his  way  through.  Many  fathers 
and  mothers  have  had  the  vision  to  plan 
and  save  to  give  their  children  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  college  education,  as  did 
Mr.  Levi  French  of  Contoocook.  who 
planted  an  apple  orchard'  the  year  his 
son  was  born,  w^hich  should  pay  the  boy's 
way  through.  On  the  profit  of  this  or- 
chard young  Mr.  French  came  to  the 
university,  specialized  in  orcharding  and 
graduated  in  the  class  of  1923.  Grad- 
uates of  many  other  colleges  have  seen 
fit  to  send  their  children  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  Hampshire  and  last  year  ten 
students  were  children  of  graduates.  It 
will  be  only  a  short  time  before  many  of 
the  alumni  will  have  sons  and  daughters 
at  the  university. 

That  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
students  come  from  families  of  small  or 
moderate  means'  is  shown  by  the  large 
number  who  are  able  to  attend  only  by 
the  assistance  of  scholarships  and  schol- 
arship loans  and  by  the  fact  that  49  per 
cent  are  earning  a  part  of  their  expenses. 
Many  are  employed  on  the  university 
farm,  in  the  dining  hall,  as  janitors  in 
the  dormitories  and  many  find  work  in 
the  stores,  restaurants,  and  homes  of  the 
town.  Several  men  specializing  in  poul- 
try have  operated  commercial  plants  not 
far  from  the  campus  and  have  been  able 


to  pay  their  college   expenses   and   have 
graduated  with  a  bank  account. 

During  last  year  in  an  efifort  to  deter- 
mine the  cost  of  attending  the  university, 
students  were  asked  to  volunteer  state- 
ments of  their  expenses.  These  show 
that  the  average  total  cost  per  year  to 
the  student  is  $666.  Individual  reports 
show  that  some  students  are  going 
through  the  year  at  as  low  a  cost  as  $425, 
a  large  part  of  which  they  are  earning. 
One  student  who  kept  an  exact  record 
of  his  expenses  for  freshman  year  re- 
ported as  follows : 
Fees  .  .  .  $52.90 


Room   rent 

Board 

Clothing 

Books 

Travel 

Incidentals 


65.00 
219.63 
30.84 
26.85 
6.73 
55.88 


Making  a  total  cost  of  $457.83 

This  student  had  the  advantage  of  a 
state  scholarship  which  covered  the  tui- 
tion charge  of  $75.  He  earned  during 
the  period  covered  in  his  account 
$294.91. 

While  recitations,  lectures,  laboratory 
work  and  examinations  and  preparation 
for  all  of  these  are  the  most  important 
part  of  the  student's  life,  he  obtains  a 
very  vital  part  of  his  education  not  in  the 
class  room  but  in  some  one  or  more  of 
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the  organizations  conducted  or  autlior- 
ized  Iw  the  university.  Four  musical 
organizations,  an  orchestra,  band,  men's 
glee  club,  women's  glee  club,  give  con- 
certs during  the  year,  assist  at  the  week- 
Iv  convocation  of  the  entire  student  body, 
and  what  is  more  important,  give  an  op- 
portunity for  students  musically  inclin- 
ed to  enjoy  concert  training  under  an 
experienced  director.  A  series  of  con- 
certs by  the  best  musicians  in  the  coun- 
try is  given  each  year  at  an  extremely 
small  cost  to  the  student.  "Mask  and 
Dagger,"  the  dramatic  association,  has 
established  a  reputation  for  brilliant  pre- 
sentations of  important  modern  and  his- 
toric plays.  Among  others  it  has  given 
recently  Sheridan's  "The  Rivals,"  "Dul- 
cy,"  Milton's  "Comus"  and  Yeats'  "The 
Land  of  Heart's  Desire." 

The  undergraduates  publish  a  cred- 
itable weekly  newspaper,  "The  New 
Hampshire,"  which  offers  excellent  ex- 
periences in  reporting,  editing,  and  ad- 
vertising to  those  who  intend  to  enter 
the  field  of  journalism  or  who  wish  prac- 
tice in  writing  for  publication.  Each  year 
the  students  pulilish  a  year  book.  "The 
Granite." 

Apart  from  the  Greek  letter   fraterni- 


ties and  sororities  which  are  primarily 
social,  there  are  many  societies  and  clubs 
for  the  i)romotion  of  some  field  of  col- 
lege work.  In  the  first  place  there  is  at 
the  university  a  chapter  of  the  national 
honorary  society  Phi  Kappa  Phi.  To 
this  society,  of  which  many  of  the  facul- 
ty are  members,  are  elected  those  seniors 
whose  work  for  the  four  _\ears  places 
them  in  the  highest  fifteen  per  cent  of 
their  class.  There  are  honor  societies  in 
agriculture,  in  physics,  in  Ijiology.  in 
literature,  in  French,  in  Spanish,  in 
chemistry ;  there  are  the  "Aggie"  Club, 
the  Engineering  Club,  the  Forestry  Club, 
the  Home  Economics  Club.  These  or- 
ganizations create  and  sustain  that  in- 
terest and  enthusiasm  without  which 
there  can  be  no  scholarshij).  And  then 
of  course  the  management  of  each  of 
these  organizations  gives  the  student  ex- 
cellent training  in  administration,  in  busi- 
ness and  in  co-operation.  Recently 
among  the  colleges  there  has  been  re- 
newed interest  in  debating  and  the  de- 
bating society  at  New  Hampshire  has 
been  increasingly  active.  Its  teams  have 
debated  creditably  with  several  of  the 
best  teams  in  the  East  and  through  inter- 
collegiate, interfraternity  and   forum  de- 
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bates  many  of  its  members  have  learned 
to  express  themselves  clearly  before  an 
audience  and  to  prepare  and  test  argu- 
ments. 

The  word  "team"  in  connection  with 
college  connotes  to  most  people  athletics, 
but  there  are  other  kinds  of  college  teams 
and  they,  too,  have  their  victories.  Each 
year  the  university  sends  out  a  number 
of  agricultural  judging  teams  such  as 
the  Dairy  Products  Judging  Team  w^hich 
last  fall  won  first  place  at  the  Eastern 
States  Exposition  at  Springfield  in  com- 
petition with  teams  from  New  York, 
Pennsylvaipia,  Maryland.  Connecticut 
and  Massachusetts.  Last  year  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  sent  out  sixteen 
deputation  teams  comprising  47  men 
and  24  women,  to  conduct  religious 
meetings  and  community  entertainments 
throughout  the   state. 

With  a  community  of  1200  young  men 
and  women  there  is  a  large  and  varied 
program  of  social  affairs,  Init  of  course 
all  the  students  do  not  attend  all  the 
events ;  each  chooses  those  in  which  he 
is  most  interested.  There  are  several 
major  affairs  participated  in  by  all  the 
students.  One  of  these  is  University 
Day  in  early  fall  when  the  sophomores 
and  freshmen  become  acquainted  in  the 
rope-pull  and  the  cane  rush  and  the  stu- 
dents meet  as  one  body  for  the  first  time 
of  the  year.  On  New  Hampshire  Day 
in  May  every  member  of  the  university 
joins  in  improving  the  campus  and  the 
athletic  fields  and  in  constructing  and 
pa'inting  additional  recreational  equip- 
ment such  as  ski  jump  and  bleachers. 
At  noon  dinner  is  served  on  the  campus 
and  at  nig^t  there  is  a  dance.  In  the. 
fall  the  agricultural  students  hold  their 
famous  Aggie  Fair,  a  small  but  com- 
plete agricultural  exposition.  With  the 
increase  in  interest  in  winter  sports  the 
Winter  Carnival,  introduced  only  a  year 
or  two  ago,  is  becoming  an  important 
university  affair.  The  completion  of  an 
unusually  fine  ski  jump  and  the  fact  that 


a  New  Hampshire  student,  Gunnar 
Michelson,  is  holder  of  the  intercollegiate 
ski  jump  championship  have  added  many 
new  enthusiasts  to  the  Outing  Club, 
which  promotes  winter  sports. 

Every  Wednesday  afternoon  all  the 
students  meet  for  an  hour  in  the  Gym- 
nasium, the  only  building  into  which 
they  can  squeeze,  and  are  addressed  by 
someone  of  state  or  world  importance. 
At  one  of  these  meetings  recently  Presi- 
dent Little  of  the  University  of  Maine 
stated  that  athletics  is  the  greatest  con- 
tribution of  American  undergraduates 
to  the  educational  world.  And  surely 
physical  recreation  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  good  health  and  fine  physique  of 
our  students.  As  soon  as  the  freshmen 
arrive  they  are  given  a  thorough  physical 
examination  and  it  is  surprising  how 
many  of  them  from  the  country  as  well 
as  from  the  city  show  deficiencies  in 
health,  due  to  faulty  diet,  incorrect  pos- 
ture and  other  causes.  A  record  is  kept 
of  these  examinations  and  students  show- 
ing deficiencies  are  interviewed  and  told 
how  to  go  about  improving  their  con- 
dition. Special  corrective  classes  are 
held  for  those  who  will  profit  by  them. 

The  university  athletic  program  is 
two- fold.  There  is  the  intercollegiate 
program  for  varsity  and  freshman  teams 
in  football,  baseball,  basketball,  track 
and  cross  country.  There  is  also  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  intra-mural 
sports  in  which  every  physically  fit  stu- 
dent may  participate  and  must  during 
his  first  two  years.  Sports  from  which 
the  student  may  choose  are  football, 
basketball,  track,  cross  country,  soccer, 
boxing,  skiing,  snowshoeing.  swimming 
and  gymnasium  work.  There  is  a  simi- 
lar program,  including  also  hockey, 
bowling,  rifle  and  archery,  for  the  wo- 
men and  it  is  required  for  three  years. 
This  program  of  athletics  for  everyone 
is  meeting  with  hearty  response  from 
the  students  and  has  helped  the  univer- 
sity keep  a  splendid  record  of  health. 


THE  REVOLT  IN  THE  NORTHWEST 

By  Hon.  Hrnrik  Shipstead  of  Minnesota 

Why  is  Senator  LaFollette  running  for  the  Presidency?  What  is  the  matter  with 
the  farmer  in  the  northwest? 

We  in  New  England  are  for  the  most  part  followers  of  President  Calvin  Coolidge. 
We  believe  in  him,  we  trust  him,  we  greatly  admire  him.  We  feel  no  need  of  a  third 
party.     There  is  with  us  no  serious  insurgency,  no  revolt  against  the  two  major  parties. 

But  out  in  the  northwest.  Senator  LaFollette  is  running  for  the  presidency,  backing 
a  platform  to  us  radical. 

Though  we  do  not  agree  with  these  people,  yet  we  must  realize  that  they  represent 
large  and  very  important  agricultural  and  industrial  sections  in  our  country,  that  they 
are  very  earnest,  verj^  intelligent,  and  very  determined.  It  is  wise  and  well  that  we  in 
the  east  should  be  familiar  with  and  understand  their  purpose  and  their  point  of  view. 

In  this  article  Senator  Shipstead,  one  of  the  farmer  labor  senators,  outlines  the 
reasons  for  the  discontent  of  the  northwestern  farmer,  his  remedies  and  his  purpose. 
It  is  this  discontent  that  has  made  possible  the  candidacy  of  Senator  LaFollette. 


ABOUT  sixty  years  ago,  marking 
the  beginning  of  the  era  following 
the  Civil  War,  the  Northwest  was 
just  beginning  to  "Settle  Up."  Vast 
areas  of  free  land  were  thrown  open  to 
settlement  under  the  Homestead  Act,  and 
the  Pre-emption  Act,  and  large  areas  of 
"Railroad  Land"  and  land  located  under 
".\gricultural  Cc^llege  Scrip"  could  be 
])ought  at  a  few  dollars  per  acre.  This 
opening  of  large  areas  of  free  or  cheap, 
fertile  land  brought  an  influx  of  settlers 
from  the  New  England  States,  the  Cen- 
tral Eastern  States,  and  from  Germany, 
the  Scandinavian  countries  and  Ireland, 
— all  tillers  of  the  soil, —all  loving  liberty 
and  endowed  with  the  will  to  work  out 
their  own  destiny  under  a  flag  which 
guaranteed  them  the  right  to  "Life,  Lib- 
erty and  the   Pursuit  of  Happiness." 

They  broke  the  prairies,  cleared  the 
forests,  built  churches,  schools,  roads 
and  villages.  With  the  people  came  the 
railroads  to  render  the  very  vital  service 
of    carrying    freight   and   passengers. 

After  a  few  years  had  gone  by  some 
of  the  farmers  came  to  believe  that  the 
railroads  were  charging  extortionately 
high  prices  for  hauling  grain  and  other 
freight,  and  that  the  uncontrolled  power 
of  the  railroads  to  fix  rates  "at  all  the 
traffic  will  bear"  was  a  serious  handicap 
to  the  development  of  the  country  and 
was  causing  an  unjust  burden  upon  the 
backs  of  the  farmers  who  produced  the 
freight.  The  farmers  felt  that  the  rail- 
roads were  entitled  to  a  fair  compensa- 
tion  for   services   rendered  but   that  the 


power  to  charge  \yhatever  they  pleased 
was  an  interference  with  their  Constitu- 
tional right  to  "The  Pursuit  of  Happi- 
ness," because  it  gave  the  railroad  owner 
too  large  a  share  of  the  price  that  his 
wheat  sold  for  at  the  terminal  market. 
So  the  farmers  formed  an  organization 
to  compel  the  State  Legislature  to  pass 
laws  regulating  freig'ht  and  passenger 
rates  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  farm- 
ers  without  injuring  the  railroads. 

The  proposal  that  the  State  govern- 
ment should  regtilate  the  ""business  of 
railroading  was  looked  upon  as  a  very 
dangerous  precedent  by  many  good 
people.  Newspapers  and  politicians 
called  it  "An  unwarranted  interference 
with  private  business."  It  was  called  a 
"Radical  Idea."  A  twenty  year  political 
battle  was  waged  with  the  result  that  a 
law  was  passed  fixing  freight  and  pass- 
enger rates. 

With  the  railroads  came  the  Line  Ele- 
vators owned  by  the  large  milling  com- 
panies and  large  exporters  of  wheat. 
They  paid  the  farmer  whatever  price 
they  wished  to  pay  him  for  his  wheat. 
Usually  there  was  no  competition.  Their 
system  of  weighing,  grading  and  dock- 
age often  left  the  farmer  only  a  small 
sihare  for  his  labor  in  producing  the 
wheat.  Then  came  the  time  that  the 
farmers  demanded  that  the  State  Legis- 
lature should  pass  laws  protecting  the 
weighing,  grading  and  docking  their 
grain.  This  was  also  looked  upon  as 
"An  unwarranted  interference  with  priv- 
ate business,"     It  was  also  called  "Ra^i- 
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calism  Gone  Rampant."  At  last,  the 
idea  gained  ground  that  it  was  the  busi- 
ness of  the  State  to  "interfere"  in  order 
to  protect  the  producer  and  laws  were 
enacted  for  their  protection. 

Then  followed  an  era  of  State  regula- 
tion of  monopolies  until  the  idea  became 
prevalent  that  the  State  was  too  small 
and  weak  to  regulate  and  control  trusts 
and  monopolies  and  that  the  State  legis- 
latures were  too  easily  controlled  by  the 
railroads  and  other  trusts  through  their 
control  of  newspapers  and  lobbies. 
Therefore,  the  farmers  said,  the  Feder- 
al government  being  so  much  stronger 
can  regulate  better,  more  uniformly  and 
more  efficiently  and  will  not  be  so  easily 
controlled  by  those  it  should  control. 
This  idea  found  its  principal  exponent 
in  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  became  the 
prevailing  opinion  of  American  states- 
men, despite  the  fact  that  it  was  called 
"Radical"  and  "Unwarranted  interfer- 
ence with  private  business." 

The  purposes  of  this  regulative  legis- 
lation and  the  principles  running  all 
through  it  have  been  the  protection  of 
the  people  against  unjust  extortion  by 
monopolies  and  trusts  controlling  the 
necessities  of  life  through  their  control 
of  coal,  iron,  transportation  and  money. 
With  what  result?  After  twenty-five 
years  of  government  regulation,  freight 
and  passenger  rates  are  higher  to-day 
than  for  forty  years.  In  the  face  of  ex- 
ports of  wheat,  the  largest  in  the  Na- 
tion's .history  (221  million  bushels  aver- 
age for  the  last  three  years, — pre-war 
average  57  million  bushels),  the  farm- 
ers are  receiving  for  their  wheat  less  than 
the  cost  of  production.  Coal  has  more 
than  doubled  in  price ;  clothing,  ma- 
chinery, building  material,  all  are  mono- 
poly controlled  and  selling  at  mono- 
poly prices ;  farmers  are  losing  their 
farms ;  small  independent  bankers 
are  forced  out  of  business ;  monopolies 
are  controlling  newspapers  and  public 
opinion  and  hence  legislation,  while 
through  their  control  of  legislation  they 
are  escaping  taxes  by  adding  those  taxes 
to   the    price   of   the   goods   to   the   con- 


sumer (who  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  either 
a  farmer  or  a  laborer,) — all  this  results 
in  the  wealth  produced  being  taken  from 
the  producer  of  wealth  and  concentrated 
in  the  hands  of  the  "Collectors  of 
Wealth,"  because  twenty-five  years  of 
government  controlling  and  regulating 
the  trusts  and  monopolies,  show  that  the 
trusts  and  monopolies  control  and  regu- 
late the  government.  They  have  proven 
to  be  stronger  than  the  people.  There- 
fore, they  control  the  government. 

The  people  of  the  Northwest  believe 
that  because  of  this  control  the  govern- 
ment has  been  used  for  purposes  for 
wihich  it  should  not  be  used.  Instead  of 
being  used  to  protect  the  people,  it  is 
being  used  to  protect  the  monopoldes 
that  oppress  the  people.  Therefore,  they 
say  "The  people  must  again  get  control 
of  the  government  in  order  that  they  may 
use  it  to  protect  themselves  and  their 
children  in  their  right  to  Life,  Liberty 
and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness." 


To  entirely  understand  Senator  Ship- 
stead  it  is  necessary  to  know  that  there 
are  two  so-called  "Farmer  Labor"  Par- 
ties. One  of  these  was  the  party  which 
attempted  national  organization  and  ran 
a  candidate  for  President  in  1920.  The 
other  is  the  Farmer  Labor  Party  of 
Minnesota.  They  are  entirely  dififerent 
organizations.  Senator  Shipstead  be- 
longs to  the  Farmer  Labor  Party  of 
Minnesota. 

Both  his  parents  were  Norwegians 
who  immigrated  to  Minnesota  in  the 
early  days  and  became  prosperous  farm- 
ers. Henrik  Shipstead  now  forty-three 
years  old,  was  sent  from  the  little  town 
of  New  London,  Minnesota  to  the  Nor- 
mal School  and  afterwards  to  the  school 
of  dentistry  of  Northwestern  University 
in  Chicago.  He  practiced  his  profession 
and  invested  in  farming  lands  much  of 
which  he  farmed  himself,  but  his  prin- 
cipal interest  was  always  in  politics.  He 
read  American  history  and  law  and  grad- 
ually came  to  have  a  great  reputation  in 
that  part  of  the  State  for  his  wide  read- 
ing as  well  as  for  his  cool  judgment  on 
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current  questions.  When  asked  how  he 
happened  to  go  into  pohtics  himself  he 
said  :  "I  just  got  so  mad  !" 

He  is  tall  and  powerfully  huilt.  slow 
in  speedi  until  aroused  and  then  speaks 
with  great  fluency.  He  defeated  Sena- 
tor Kellogg  whom  President  Harding 
then  sent  as  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of 
St.  James.  Senator  Shipstead  was  at 
once  put  upon  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate,  which  is  con- 
sidered an  exceptional  honor  for  a  new 
comer.  As  a  member  of  that  Commit- 
tee he  was  called  upon  to  speak  in  exe- 
cutive session  upon  the  confirmation  of 
Mr.  Kellogg.  It  was  universally  com- 
mented among  his  colleagues  that  his 
speech  betrayed  extraordinary  tact.  His 
speeches  the  past  winter  have  been  the 
opposite  of  popular  addresses.  They 
have  been  for  the  most  part  dry  techni- 
cal discussions  of  financial  matters  filled 
with  tables  of  statistics.  Senator  Ship- 
stead  was  summed  up  by  a  brilliaait 
Washington  correspondent  as  "A  Repub- 
lican A.W.O.L."  (Absent  without  leave.) 

Shipstead  is  one  of  the  steadiest  per- 
sonalities in  the  Senate.  To  know  him 
is  to  be  convinced  that  there  must  be  a 
terrific  deal  of  public  sentiment  about  out 
there  to  so  stir  this  slow  and  glacial  per- 
son  into  heat  or  motion. 

There  be  those  who  like  to  know  of  a 
man  by  knowing  of  his  wife.  Mrs. 
Shipstead  is  very  pretty,  with  rosy  com- 
plexion and  brown  eyes  and  a  delicately 
aquiline  nose.  She  is  very  quick  in 
speech  and  gesture  and  has  already  a 
reputation  in  Washington  for  her  wit 
and  vivacity.  She  is  more  ardent  in  her 
politics  even  than  her  husband,  and 
glories  in  the  difficulties  of  the  campaign 
which  they  won  and  in  which  she  work- 
ed side  by  side  with  her  husband. 

Mrs.  Shipstead  is  the  daughter  of  a 
wealthv  owner  of  countrv  stores  about 
Minnesota.        Neither    Senator    or    Mrs. 


Shipstead  has  that  certain  ]:)icturesque 
lack  of  social  experience  w^hich  com- 
mend a  new  "Radical"  to  the  newspaper 
men  and  give  him  a  lot  of  publicity.  Mrs. 
Shipstead  knows  as  much  about  pretty 
clothes  and  recent  l)ooks  and  ideas  as 
other  people  and  is  just  as  kind  a  neigh- 
bor and  helpful  friend  as  the  women  we 
know  in  Peterborough  or  Nashua  or 
Manchester  or  Snowville.  She  does  not 
milk  a  cow  with  any  greater  frequency 
than  a  woman  of  the  same  income  would 
in  New  Hamps;hire.  I  may  add  much  to 
the  regret  of  the  newspaper  photogra- 
phers. Indeed,  she  is  socially  one  of  the 
most  charming  of  the  Senatorial  wives  in 
Washington. 

Senator  Shipstead  is  one  of  LaFol- 
lette's  lieutenants  although  he  has  not 
been  an  especially  intimate  personal 
friend  of  the  LaFollette  family.  The 
conditions  which  produced  Shipstead 
would  have  produced  him  anyhow,  if 
LaFollette  had  not  been  there.  His 
state  of  mind  is  briefly  this :  We  have 
been  promised  again  and  again  by  the 
old  parties  that  the  people  and  not  cer- 
tain few  special  interests  would  be  given 
control  of  the  government.  We  have 
hoped  and  been  betrayed  agtain  and 
again.  Now  we  are  through.  We  trust 
neither  the  Democratic  Machine  nor  the 
Republican  machine.  We  see  the  same 
hands  pulling  the  strings  whichever 
party  is  dancing  the  steps.  Now  we 
will  try  by  the  traditional  processes  of 
American  legal  political  action  to  bring 
the  government  into  close  contact  and 
direct  responsibility  to  the  people  who 
make  it.  We  will  try  to  see  that  the  in- 
terests represented  in  Washington  shall 
be  those  of  the  farmers  of  the  country 
and  of  the  workers  of  the  country  of  all 
kinds  and  in  all  places,  rather  than  the 
interests  of  those  who  live  by  the  manip- 
ulation of  High  Finance,  either  national 
or  international. 


This  short  persoiiaHty  sketch  was  written  for  us  by  Hyde  Clement  who  is  spending 
the   summer   in    New   Hamps'hire.     Hyde    Clement   is   the   pen   name   under     which    a   Wash- 
ington  journaHst    contributes   a   W^ashington    letter    to   the    magazine    called    "Town    and 
Country." 

He   has   sometimes   seemed    to    this   writer    as    masked    in   his   ability     to     see  any  good 
in   the   Democratic    party   as    any    New    England    Republican    of   my   acquaintance. 


THE  TRIFLER 

By  William  MacLeod  Raine 
Author  of  "The  Yukon  Trail,"  "The  Big-Town  Round-Up,"  etc. 


JAMES  ADAMS  looked  up  from  the 
letter  he  was  writing  at  the  tent  table. 
For  a  silent  moment  he  watched  his 
cousin  arrange  his  necktie  to  his  critical 
satisfaction  by  the  light  of  a  swinging 
lantern.  Adams  disliked  extremely 
what  he  had  to  do,  but  he  was  not  the 
man  to  shirk  a  duty  because  it  was  dis- 
agreeable. 

"Where  are  you  going,  Alan?"  he 
asked  at  last. 

"Oh,  just  out." 

"Meaning  that  it  is  none  of  my  busi- 
ness. I  wish  I  knew  it  wasn't,"  answer- 
ed the  older  man  gravely. 

"Don't  be  a  granny,  Jim.  You  are  not 
your  cousin's  keeper  any  longer,  you 
know.  I'm  of  age.  That  relieves  you 
of  responsibility,  I  expect,"  Alan  flung 
over  his  shoulder  impatiently,  still  too 
busy  with  his  tie  to  turn  around. 

He  was  a  good  looking  young  fellow 
in  a  boyish  way.  There  was  in  his  light 
curly  hair  and  insouciant  manner  some 
suggestion  of  perennial  youth.  His  face 
showed  not  an  ounce  of  wickedness,  but 
both  mouth  and  eyes  lacked  the  stamp 
of  force  and  decision. 

A  troubled  frown  clouded  the  clear- 
cut  face  of  the  older  cousin,  "li  by  that 
you  mean  I  am  no  longer  legally  respon- 
sible you  are  right.  But  I  can't  stand  by 
and  see  you  do  wrong  without  hindering 
it  if  I  can." 

Alan  swung  around,   flushing  angrily. 

"What  right  have  you  to  assume  that 
I  am  doing  wrong?  Does  that  neces- 
sarily follow  because  I  go  to  see  a  girl?" 

"It  does  if  you  make  engagements  to 
meet  her  without  her  people's  knowledge. 
It  does  if  you  make  love  to  a  girl  you 
cant't  marry,"  answered  the  older  man 
steadily. 

"Why  can't  I  marry  her?"  demanded 
Alan   hotly.     "Who   says   I    shan't?" 

"Do  you  mean  to  marry  her?" 

"Oh,  cut  it  out,  Tim-  This  isn't  vour 
afTair." 


James  Adams  believed  it  was  his  busi- 
ness, but  he  did  not  say  so  directly.  He 
put  a  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  his  sullen 
young  cousin  and  looked  straight  into 
his  angry,  unstable  eyes. 

"Look  here,  Alan.  There  comes  a 
time  to  every  real  man  when  he  can  no 
longer  play  at  life  as  he  did  when  he  was 
a  boy.  He  has  to  take  hold  of  it  with 
both  hands  and  face  it  squarely  without 
any  dodging  or  self-deception.  I  won- 
der if  that  time  hasn't  come  to  you." 

Alan  shifted  uneasily.  "Oh,  tommy- 
rot  !"  he  cried  petulantly. 

"It  isn't  tommyrot,  my  boy.  Only  a 
weakling  drifts  into  vital  decisions.  A 
man  sits  down,  counts  up  the  cost,  and 
decides  wfhether  he  can  afiford  to  pay  it. 
That  is  what  you  must  do  about  this  girl. 
You  must  play  fair  both  by  her  and  by 
yourself.  If  you  think  of  marrying  her 
you  must  decide  whether  she  has  it  in  her 
to  make  you  a  fit  wife.  If  you're  not  going 
to  marrv  her  you  must  stop  going  to  see 
her." 

"I  don't  know  why  I  must,"  grum- 
bled the  boy  doggedly. 

"Because  it's  the  right  thing  to  do. 
You're  a  likeable  young  idiot,  and  out  in 
this  forsaken  spot  the  girls  at  the  ranches 
don't  get  a  chance  to  see  many  young 
men.  It's  more  than  oonceivable  that 
she  may  have  to  pay  too  heavily  for  your 
idle  gallantries.  You  don't  want  to  leave 
a  broken  heart  in  your  wake,   do  you?" 

"It  seems  to  me  you  are  taking  a  good 
deal  on  yourself  to  butt  in,"  said  Alan 
sulkily. 

"I  don't  think  I  am.  Your  mother 
asked  me  before  she  died  to  look  out  for 
you,  Alan." 

In  Adams'  voice  there  was  an  appeal, 
but  the  youngster  chose  not  to  respond 
to  it.  "I  guess  I  can  look  out  for  my- 
self." 

"Are  you  looking  out  for  Miss  Steel- 
man  too  as  an  honest  man  should?  Are 
you  sure  she  does  not  care  for  you?" 
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Before  his  cousin's  level  eyes  the 
younger  man  felt  himself  wither.  "Hang 
it,  you've  been  spying !"  he  said  angrily. 

The  face  of  the  older  man  set  like  a 
vice.  "Careful,  Alan,  careful,"  he  said 
quietly. 

"Well,  w^hy  do  you  v^^orry  me  into 
saying  such  things?"  blurted  out  the  lad 
fretfully. 

"I  don't  want  to  worry  you.  All  I 
want  is  that  you  should  be  an  honest 
man  and  know  your  own  mind." 

"Well,  why  shouldn't  I  marry  her  if 
I  want  to?"  demanded  Alan  with  aggres- 
sive inconsequence. 

"I  don't  know.  I  have  never  met 
her.  But  you  want  to  be  very  sure  you 
are  not  under  an  infatuation.  The  Steel- 
mans  are  honest  people  enough,  I  dare 
say,  though  I  have  never  met  them.  But 
they  don't  belong  to  your  class  socially." 

"I  thought  you  were  a  democratic  fel- 
low, and  all  that  sort  of  thing." 

Adams  smiled.  "Perhaps  I  am,  but  I 
recognize  gulfs  of  nature  and  of  educa- 
tion that  can't  be  bridged.  I  don't  say 
this  is  a  case  in  point,  but  it  may  be. 
Why  don't  you  introduce  me    to  her?" 

"Oh,  I  didn't  say  I  was  going  to  marry 
the  girl.  Don't  be  such  a  croaker,  Jim !" 
retorted  Alan  with  a  forced  laugh  as  he 
set  out  on  his  three  mile  tramp-  He  was 
keen  to  be  gone,  for  he  had  not  seen  her 
for  three  weeks. 

James  Adams  turned  again  to  his  let- 
ter, but  the  unease  did  not  lift  at  once 
from  his  mind.  He  was  a  man  that  took 
life  too  seriously  to  toss  its  troubles 
jauntily  away  as  did  his  cousin.  He  em- 
bodied force  and  strength  in  every  line 
of  his  square  chiseled  face  and  sturdy 
figure.  He  had  pushed  his  way  resolute- 
ly through  life  to  the  front  without  ad- 
ventitious aid,  by  sheer  hard  work  and 
capacity.  He  was  not  a  brilliant  man, 
but  he  was  a  trusty  one.  The  secret  of 
his  rise  lay  in  this  steadfastness.  His 
superiors  had  always  found  that  what  he 
did  was  well  done  and  that  he  never 
shirked  responsibility.  His  readiness 
both  to  accept  big  undertakings  and  to 
"make  good"  was  what  had  won  him  the 


appointment  as  chief  engineer  for  the 
construction  of  the  Short  Line. 

Five  years  before  this  time  his  young 
cousin,  Alan  Adams  had  been  left  as  his 
ward.  The  boy  had  been  born  with  a 
silver  spoon.  His  fond  mother,  early 
left  a  widow,  had  denied  him  nothing. 
He  had  grown  up  spoiled  and  self-willed, 
the  kind  of  good  looking  lad  whose  easy 
scheme  of  life  assumes  that  less  impor- 
tant people  were  made  to  minister  to  his 
I)leasure.  To  James  Adams  his  instability 
had  been  a  continual  thorn  in  the  side, 
but  he  had  done  his  duty  by  the  boy,  had 
tried,  not  wholly  with  success  it  had 
seemed  to  him,  to  instill  into  the  lad 
some  of  his  own  backbone  and  moral 
fibre. 

But  there  was  a  strain  of  weakness  in 
Alan  with  which  his  cousin  had  little 
tolerance.  He  drifted  from  one  occu- 
pation to  another,  never  sure  of  his  own 
mind.  It  was  after  the  subsidence  of 
one  of  his  tentative  business  enthusiams 
that  the  engineer  had  asked  Alan  to  join 
him  in  the  survey.  Always  an  out-of- 
doors  man,  the  boy  had  joined  him  with 
alacrity. 

After  Alan  had  gone  his  cousin  sat 
down  and  finished  the  letter  he  was  writ- 
ing. It  was  an  important  letter  to  him. 
In  it  he  was  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
telling  a  young  woman  that  he  loved  her 
and  asking  her  to  be  his  wife.  Jessie 
Brand  knew  that  he  loved  her,  and  he 
knew  she  knew  it,  but  he  had  never  told 
her  so.  He  had  waited,  as  she  had  known 
he  was  waiting,  until  he  could  offer  with 
some  assurance  of  certainty  a  home  that 
would  be  suitable  for  her  and  the  invalid 
mother  to  whom  she  had  devoted  herself 
since  her  girlhood.  He  felt  that  the  time 
when  he  might  speak  had  come,  and  his 
heart  leaped  with  the  joy  of  the  words 
he  was  writing- 

A  shadow  fell  across  the  page.  Adams 
looked  up,  to  see  confronting  him  two 
men  who  had  entered  noiselessly  through 
the  open  tent  flap.  They  were  lank  cat- 
tlemen, with  the  bronze  of  the  plains 
painted  in  their  cheeks  and  on  their 
leathery  necks.     One  of   them  was  well 
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along  in  his  gray  fifties,  the  other  a 
youth  not  five  years  out  of  his  teens. 
The  younger  man's  thumb  was  hitched 
in  his  sagging  beh,  almost  touching  the 
bolstered  revolver.  The  silence  in  which 
their  unflinching  dark  eyes  watched 
Adams  was  so  menacing  and  full  of 
hatred  that  he  would  have  felt  a  chill 
foreboding  of  trouble  even  without  the 
rifle  of  the  older  man  that  covered  him 
steadily. 

"What  do  you  want?"  demanded 
Adams. 

"We  want  you." 

"Me?" 

"I  reckon  so." 

"What  do  you  want  with  me?" 

"They  call  you  Adams,  don't  they?" 
jerked  out  the  older  man. 

"That  is  my  name."  The  engineer 
had  risen  to  his  feet.  His  eyes  had 
grown  hard  and  his  voice  sharp. 

"Then   you're  our  prisoner-" 

"What   for?     On   what   charge?" 

The  voice  and  manner  of  the  ranch- 
men were  tense  with  repression.  "You'll 
know  at  the  proper  time.  There's  a 
horse  here  for  you." 

"WHiat's  your  authority?  I  decline  to 
go    without    a    warrant." 

The  younger  man  laughed,  but  his 
laugh  was  far  from  merriment  as  east 
from  west.  "This  is  warrant  enough," 
he  said  grimly,  his  hand  closing  on  the 
hilt  of  his  revolver. 

Adams  faced  him,  stern  and  unafraid. 
"I'll  not  go  a  step  without  knowing  why 
and  where." 

"By  God,  you  will.  Dead  or  alive 
you're  going  with  us,  you  d d  scoun- 
drel !"  retorted  the  young  cowpuncher 
in  a  sudden  rage. 

The  level  eyes  of  the  engineer  did  not 
shrink.  He  (thought  rapidjy.  "Very 
well,"  he  said  picking  up  his  hat,  "I  am 
ready." 

The  men  rode  on  either  side  of  him, 
watching  ihim  alertly  in  the  moonlight. 
The  folly  of  any  attempt  to  escape  was 
patent.  They  rode  in  silence,  save  for 
the  pounding  of  the  horses'  feet.  For  a 
few    hundred   yards    they    followed    the 


valley  road,  then  swung  to  the  left  up  a 
gorge. 

"We  must  be  going  to  Bailey's  or 
Steelman's,"  thought  the  prisoner.  Then 
in  a  flash  it  came  to  him  that  his  captors 
must  be  David  Steelman  and  his  son 
Bud.  But  still  he  could  think  of  no 
reason  for  their  strange  conduct.  They 
had  the  reputation  of  being  sturdy  fight- 
ers, sticklers  for  their  rights  to  the  last 
jot,  but  certainly  they  were  classed  as 
law  abiding  citizens  rather  than  desper- 
adoes. 

Adams  watched  for  his  cousin  Alan, 
for  he  knew  that  unless  the  boy  had 
taken  the  ridge  trail  they  must  soon  come 
up  with  him.  But  they  did  not  sight 
him,  and  after  following  the  canon  for 
two  miles  the  party  took  the  arroyo  that 
led  up  to  the  Steelman  ranch.  A  group 
of  willows  massed  in  the  uncertain  light 
twenty  yards  from  the  adobe  house. 
Here  they  stopped.  Adams  noticed  that 
a  pony  was  tied  to  one  of  these. 

Young  Steelman  slipped  from  his  sad- 
dle and  caught  the  reins   from  Adams- 
"Git  down,"  he  ordered. 

Adams  dismounted,  and  thev  marched 
him  to  the  house.  Another  minute,  and 
he  stood  in  a  large  room  not  without  evi- 
dences of  good  taste.  Big  windows,  set 
three- feet  deep  in  the  thick  adobe  walls 
gave  the  first  instantaneous  charm.  A 
potted  fern  or  two  relieved  the  bareness 
of  empty  space  without  overcrowding. 
Tihere  was  a  piano,  some  magazines,  a 
few  late  books,  a  Morris  chair  and  some 
leather-seated  rockers,  and  on  the  wall 
two  good  Copley  copies  of  Madonnas 
tastefully  framed.  All  these  and  other 
touches  of  an  educated  feminine  taste 
Adams  subconsciously  credited  to  Elsie 
Steelman,  the  only  daughter  of  the  fam- 
ily the  ewe  lamb  of  the  old  ranchman, 
who  had  spent  two  years  at  the  state 
university. 

A  young  woman  sat  crouched  in  a  low 
chair  before  the  open  fireplace  with  her 
back  toward  them.  Her  attitude  was 
eloquent  of  dejection  and  weariness.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  room  sat  a  straw- 
haired  man  of  cadaverous  face,     Adams 
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recognized  him  as  an  itinerant  preacher 
of  the  neighborhood.  He  nodded  awk- 
wardly to  the  engineer,  adding  a  "How- 
dy, brother?" 

The  girl  did  not  turn  her  head  when 
the  three  men  entered  the  room.  Her 
father  stepped  forward  and  laid  a  hand 
gently  on  her  shoulder- 

"Elsie,"  he  said  with  infinite  pity  and 
tenderness.  The  girl  moved  uneasily 
and  turned  her  head  toward  her  father. 

Adams  had  heard  much  of  her  good 
looks  and  his  first  impression  more  than 
justified  the  current  report.  Just  now 
her  dainty  charm  was  clouded  to  a 
troubled  loveliness  that  was  finer  than 
mere  beauty.  The  engineer  did  not  find 
it  hard  to  understand  how  the  rough 
ranchman    worshipped    his    daughter. 

"I've  brought  him  to  you,  Elsie,"  said 
Steelman  with  a  wistful  little  note  of 
apology  in  his  voice. 

She  flung  around  on  him  in  astonished 
dismay.  "You've  brought  him  here. 
You  dared!" 

"I  knew  you'd  hate  me  for  it,  but  I 
jes'  couldn't  stand  for  to  see  you  pinin'," 
he  said   simply. 

"Oh,  father,  why  didn't  you  keep  out 
of  it?"  she  implored.  Then  she  turned 
her  eyes  on  Adams  defiantly,  and  a  little 
startled  cry  of  surprise  leaped  from  her 
lips. 

"It  isn't  he." 

"What?" 

"It  isn't  the  right  man."  A  wave  of 
crimson  flooded  her  cheeks  even  to  her 
neck.  "Oh,  father,  why  did  you  do  it? 
Why  didn't  you  leave  me  alone?"  she 
cried  reproachfully.  Don't  you  see 
you're  making  it  worse.  I  don't  want 
anyone  to  marry  me  unless  he  wants 
to." 

Her  brother  came  forward  and  took 
her  face  in  his  'hands.  "Your're 
shielding  him.  Ell.  You  think  you 
can  keep  on  fooling  us,"  he  said 
harshly.     "It   is  the   right   man." 

The  girl's  face  worked.  "Don't, 
Bob,"  she  implored  in  a  low,  tortured 
voice.  "Let  me  go.  This  gentleman 
isn't  Mr.   Adams.       I   have  never  seen 


him  before.     Oh,  let  me  go  away  some- 
where-" 

"You  spoke  too  late,  Sis.     He  told  us 
he  was  Mr.  Adams." 

Then  in  a  flash  an  understanding  of 
the  true  situation  zigzagged  to  the  en- 
gineer's brain.  The  men  had  mistaken 
him  for  Alan  and  had  brought  him  here 
to  coerce  him  into  a  marriage.  With 
the  simple  primeval  instinct  they  had 
set  out  to  capture  the  man  who  had  made 
love  to  and  destroyed  their  girl's  happi- 
ness. That  they  had  acted  without  the 
girl's  knowledge  he  knew,  just  as  ht 
knew  that  she  loved  Alan  and  had  been 
treated  badly  by  the  careless  young 
scamp. 

"He  told  you  he  was  Adams."  the  girl 
repeated.  "Why,  how  could  he  tell  you 
that?"  Her  eyes  went  out  to  the  en- 
gineer questioningly,  and  something  in 
his  face  told  her  the  truth.  "You  are 
his  cousin,"  she  cried. 

He  bowed,  "Yes,  I  am  Alan  Adams' 
cousin." 

The  pure  color  beat  into  the  girl's 
face.  She  was  cruelly  embarassed  at 
the  situation  her  zealous  kinsmen  had 
imposed  on  her.  Adams,  appreciating 
keenly  her  distressed  beauty,  thought 
Ijitter  things  of  his  'heedless,  selfish 
young  cousin  who  had  won  her  heart 
for  his  amusement. 

Just  then  the  hoot  of  a  night  owl 
sounded.  The  engineer,  looking  stead- 
ily at  the  girl,  read  a  flicker  of  joy  and 
of  alarm  in  her  eyes.  He  turned  swift- 
ly to  her  father. 

"If  Alan  were  here  what  would  you 
do  with  him?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  the  old  man  sad- 
ly. "I  'lowed  to  make  him  marry  her, 
but  I  ain't  so  sure  now." 

Adams  lowered  his  voice  for  old 
Steelman's  ear.  "He's  outside  now. 
Go  out  and  bring  him  in." 

Steelman  and  his  son  slipped  out.  The 
clock  ticked  three  silent  minutes  away. 
The  preacher  chewed  tobacco  steadily 
while  the  others  looked  into  the  fire  of 
glowing  pine  knots. 

Again  the  door  opened,  to  let  in  the 
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Steelmans  and  Alan  Adams.  The  young 
man  was  very  white,  but  his  eyes  did  not 
flinch  from  those  of  the  girl.  He  went 
straight  to  her  and  held  out  both  his 
hands.  He  looked  very  handsome  and 
boyish  in  his  frank  ardor. 

"I've  tried  to  give  you  up,  Elsie,  but 
I  can't.  I've  got  to  have  you.  I've  been 
miserable  for  three  weeks  and  I  can't 
stand  it  any  longer.  I  just  met  your 
father  outside  and  told  him  I  had  come 
to  ask  you  to  marry  me.  Will  you  for- 
give me  for  making  you  unhappy. 
Elsie?" 

The  girl's  questioning  eyes  lit  up  with 
a  radiant  light.  "Are  you  telling  me 
the  truth,   Alan?     Did   you   really   come 


to  ask  me  tihis?  Didn't  my  father — say 
anything — ?"  Her  eyes  went  out  for 
just  an  instant  in  an  appeal  to  James 
Adams  to  keep  secret  the  reason  of  his 
presence. 

"Yes,  he  said  I'd  better  speak  to 
you  about  it,  if  that  was  how  I  felt. 
I'm  speaking  now,"  laughed  the  young 
man  happily. 

A  mist  filled  her  eyes.  Her  hands 
went  out  blindly  to  grope  for  his.  She 
missed  them  somehow,  but  found  her- 
self   instead   in   his    strong  young   arms. 

James  Adams  turned  away  and  looked 
at  her  father.  Both  men  were  smiling 
tenderly. 


THE  EDITOR  STOPS  TO  TALK 


ON  the  second  day  of  September  the 
inhabitants  of  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  will  take  their  biennial 
intelligence  test.  The  foregoing  pages 
have  been  replete  with  portraits  and  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  the  various  candi- 
dates for  public  office.  The  reader  may 
find  ample  satisfaction  for  his  curiosity 
as  regards  the  records  of  the  aspirants 
for      office.  He      can      learn      what 

they  believe  about  the  tariff,  the  agri- 
cultural situation,  the  labor  problem,  the 
system  of  taxation,  and  all  the  other 
issues  which  enter  into  a  campaign.  Un- 
less he  is  an  incurable  optimist  however, 
he  will  know  in  his  heart  that  none  of 
these  things  will  determine  the  attitude 
or  win  the  suffrage  of  the  voters  in  New 
Hampshire.  If  human  nature  and  av- 
erage intelligence  hasn't  taken  a  tremen- 
dous leap,  candidates  will  be  selected  for 
the  color  of  their  necktie,  their  ability  to 
tell  funny  stories,  or  their  fondness  for 
crackers  and  milk. 

There  are  three  candidates  for  the 
governorship  of  the  state — two  repub- 
lican, one  democrat.  One  of  them 
comes  from  Manchester.  For  conveni- 
ence let  us  call  hirn  Frank.     Frank  has 


waged  a  very  aggressive  campaign,  a 
shrewd  student  of  politics,  he  has  wasted 
no  time  or  energy  in  discussing  public 
problems  or  defining  his  position  upon 
them  other  than  to  pull  that  old  line  of 
bunk  about  "more  wages  and  less  taxes." 
He  has  at  his  command  a  far  more  ef- 
fective card  for  vote  getting  than  ability 
to  administer  government.  Early  in  his 
career  he  discovered  that  he  was  red 
headed.  All  over  the  state  he  has  been 
introduced  as  that  "red  headed"  son  of 
the  old  Granite  State.  His  favorite 
quotation  has  been  "God  gives  us  men 
sun  crowned."  With  this  slogan  his 
popularity  has  swept  over  the  state  like 
wild  fire  and  for  a  time  it  appeared  that 
victory  was  in  his  grasp. 

His  opponent  whom  we  will  call  John, 
had  been  wasting  his  time  demonstrat- 
ing to  the  people  of  the  state  that  he  had 
a  grasp  on  the  various  issues  before  his 
party  and  his  state,  and  that  he  had 
through  a  long  legislative  career  proven 
his  ability  as  an  executive.  Defeat 
seemed  to  be  staring  him  in  the  face 
when  he  suddenly  won  second  prize  in 
a  stock  judging  contest.  Imipediately 
his  candidacy  has  taken  on  new  impetus, 
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and  farmers  and  laborers  all  over  the 
state  who  stood  with  stony  faces  listen- 
ing to  his  arguments  on  public  issues 
are  now  enthusiastic  for  the  man  who 
can  judge  the  fine  i)oints  of  a  cow. 

The  third  candidate,  whom  we  will 
call  Fred  has  in  the  eyes  of  many,  quali- 
fications far  out-shining  l)oth  of  his  op- 
ponents. He  has.  it  seems,  great  fond- 
ness for  hot  dogs  and  loves  to  frequent 
those  dimly  lit  and  fragrant  four  wheeled 
dining  rooms  where  frankforts  can  be 
obtained  "WITH  MUSTARD  AND 
ONION." 

There  are  still  several  expedients, 
however,  to  which  these  candidates  have 
not  yet  resorted.  Following  our  usual 
policy  of  strict  impartiality  we  will 
make  a  few  suggestions  for  the  benefit 
of  them  all.  We  would  suggest  in  the 
first  place  that  they  give  a  little  more 
attention  to  their  personal  attire.  We 
have  been  shocked  to  see  how  neatly 
this  year's  candidates  are  dressing. 
They  seem  to  forget  that  one  of  the 
best  ways  to  secure  votes  is  to  afifect  a 
shabby  appearance.  We  are  reminded 
of  two  gentlemen  who  were  canvassing 
a  congressional  district  in  Maine  not 
long  ago.  Each  of  them  boasted  voci- 
ferously that  he  was  an  exceedingly 
"common"  individual.  In  the  course  of 
the  campaign  they  appeared  together  in 
a  series  of  debates  and  in  keeping  with 
their  policy  tried  to  surpass  one  another 
in  appearing  countrified.  One  evening 
as  they  were  seated  on  the  platform  one 
candidate  glancing  over  his  opponent  in 
search  for  some  evidence  of  elegance, 
noted  with  extreme  satisfaction  that  his 
competitor's  limbs  were  i-ncased  in  red 
silk  socks.  Happy  in  the  advantage  he 
had  thus  secured  he  opened  ;  his  speech 
by  pointing  accusingly  at  his'  antago- 
nist's lower  extremities  and  saying  "You 
claim  to  be  one  of  the  people  and  yet 
you  appear  on  this  platform  with  flashy 
red  silk  socks,  thrust  out  your  feet  and 
permit  this  audience  to  witness  what  a 
dude  you  are," 


His  opponent  with  a  smile  which  was 
a  bit  triumphant  and  a  bit  sheepish,  lift- 
ed his  trousers  slightly  and  the  crowd 
with  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  realized  that 
instead  of  wearing  silken  hose  he  wore 
no  hose  at  all.  Needless  to  say,  he  was 
overwhelmingly  elected. 

Another  point  which  has  been  neglect- 
ed by  the  several  candidates  in  their  ef- 
forts to  secure  votes  is  the  matter  of 
grammar.  Not  one  of  them  has  yet  in- 
gratiated himself  into  the  good  graces 
of  the  populace  by  murdering  the  King's 
English.  Perhaps  the  most  efifective  way 
of  securing  the  approbation  of  an  intelli- 
gent American  electorate  is  for  the  can- 
didate to  assure  them  upon  every  occa- 
sion that  he  "ain't  never  had  no  educa- 
tion." and  to  demonstrate  his  ignorance 
by  every  known  form  of  grammatical 
atrocity.  We  have  in  mind  one  very 
eminent  man  who,  when  called  upon  to 
speak,  at  the  opening  of  a  municipal 
swimming  pool,  made  the  following 
statement :  "Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  we 
are  here  this  afternoon  to  dedicate  this 
fine  pool  so  that  our  children  can  come 
here  and  learn  to  swim  and  not  get 
drozvndcd."  Needless  to  say,  this  gen- 
tleman was  a  tremendous  success  politi- 
cally, being  elected  mayor  of  his  city 
for  eight  successive  years. 

There  are  of  course,  many  who  will 
face  the  coming  primaries  with  intense 
interest  because  of  their  anxiety  for  the 
success  of  their  own  individual  candi- 
dates. We  wonder  if  there  are  not 
some  who  will  view  the  outcome  of  the 
primary  from  a  more  general  point  of 
view  hoping  for  an  exhibition  of  intelli- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  general  public. 
Nothing  tests  that  intelligence  so  much 
as  the  direct  primary.  No  institution 
has  its  workings  so  generally  misunder- 
stood and  at  no  time  is  one  so  inclined 
to  be  pessimistic  regarding  the  efficacy 
of  the  American  form  of  Government 
as  at  the  September  primaries  when  they 
note  the  reasons  for  which  citizens  sup- 
port their  respective  champions. 
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Clippings  From  the  State  Press 


Coolidge  and  Dawes 

In  Davis  and  Bryan  the  Democrats 
have  nominated  a  strong  ticket.  Re- 
publicans would  sadly  err  in  the  belief 
that  the  bitter  contests  and  heated 
wrangling  w^hich  marked  much  of  the 
protracted  Democratic  convention  make 
its  nominations  worthless.  Such  they 
might  have  been  had  certain  candidates 
been  chosen,  but  they  are  now  far  from 
worthless.  Mr.  Davis  is  a  man  of  high 
character  and  tested  ability,  wisely  con- 
servative, but  with  a  realizing  sense  of 
the  country's  present  needs.  Governor 
Bryan  strongly  appeals  to  the  progress- 
ive West.  Republicans,  however,  have 
ample  cause  for  confidence.  Their  chief 
asset  is  Calvin  Coolidge,  w^hose  strong 
hold  upon  the  entire  country  was  shown 
in  the  recent  primaries.  General  Dawes 
adds  strength  to  the  ticket.  The  cam- 
paign must  be  short,  but,  if  vigorously 
waged,  it  can  have  but  one  result — a  Re- 
publican victory.   — Exeter   News-Letter 


and  at  his  worst  in  this  campaign. 


Davis  and  Bryan 

They  say  all's  well  that  ends  well. 
That  seems  true  of  the  New  York 
convention.  We  certainly  think  that 
the  Democrats  at  last  hit  on  the  very 
best  nominee.  So  strange  they  were 
so  slow  in  reaching  it.  As  we  see 
him,  Mr.  Davis  is  as  big  a  man.  and 
as  honest,  as  ever  filled  the  presi- 
dent's chair.  We  will  have  a  safe 
and  sane  president.  Each  party  is 
putting  its  "best  man  in  sight"  in 
actual  nomination.  There  is  much 
reassuring  in  the  fact.  As  to  the 
vice  president,  we  would  sooner  have 
thought  of  Governor  Sweet  of  Col- 
orado. But  if  the  ticket  wins,  there 
is  small  danger  of  the  Bryans  hav- 
ing undue  influence  in  the  White 
House.  While       we       have       special 

reason    for   admiring   W.    J.    Bryan,    we 
t'hink   him   the    unsafest    of    politicians, 


LaFollette  and  Wheeler 

LaFo!lette  and  his  crowd  of  self 
seekers  would  change  things  all 
around  in  these  United  States  of 
ours.  It  is  said  that  Soviet  Russia 
favors  his  ideas.  Fine !  Wouldn't  it 
be  just  splendid  if  the  down-trodden 
workers  in  this  country,  riding  in 
some  fifteen  million  automobiles  and 
living  on  a  scale  far  higher  than  that 
enjoyed  by  any  other  laborers  in  the 
world ;  wouldn't  it  be  fine  if  they 
could  but  adopt  the  Russian  plan  and 
starve  to  death,  not  even  being  al- 
lowed to  leave  their  country,  if 
they  could  be  fortunate  enough  to 
find  a  way  out?  "By  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them."  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  former  condition  of 
Russia,  her  last  state  is  most  as- 
suredly far  worse  than  her  first.  The 
Soviet  government  is  a  dismal,  famine- 
stricken,  unhappy.  Godless  failure.  Do 
we  want  to  taste  of  it  over  here  ?  There 
are  people  who  evidently  would,  people 
who  have  no  desire  to  let  well  enough 
alone.  — Woodsville  Times 


•  Democratic  leaders  are  almost  weep- 
ing over  the  defection  of  Senator 
Wheeler  of  Montana,  all  the  more  so 
because  they  exploited  him  as  such  a 
hero  when  he  was  broadcasting 
"Roxie  Stinson's  bedtime  stories,"  the 
filth  offered  up  by  Gaston  B.  Means 
and  others  of  that  like.  They  knew  all 
the  time  just  what  Wheeler  was  and 
they  are  only  getting  what  they  de- 
serve when  he  turns  and  bites  them. 
Wheeler  announces  that  he  will  run 
on  the  ticket  with  LaFollette.  They 
will  receive  the  support  of  all  the  I.  W. 
W's.,  anarchists.  Socialists  and  a  few 
honest   but  misguided  citizens. 

— Claremont  Advocate 
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Maybe 

Coolidge  and  Dawes.  Davis  and 
Bryan  and  LaFoUette  and  Wheeler  is 
the  order  in  which  the  final  outcome 
of  the  Novemher  election  will  termin- 
ate, according  to  our  firm  helief. 

— Republican  Cliaiiipioii 


The  Next  Governor 

His     Excellency,    Governor    Fred    H. 
Brown,   has    finally    decided   to    run    for 
the    governorship    of    the    state    for    the 
second    term,    which    establishes    a    pre- 
cedent,   as    no    governor    has    ever    at- 
tempted  to    attain   this    office     for    two 
terms     since   the    two   years'    term    has 
I)een    in    existence.        He    is    unopposed 
by      any      other      candidate      from      the 
Democratic     party     in     the     primaries, 
but    will  be   obliged    to  put    up  a    stiff 
fight   to   win    in   the    November   election 
from    the    successful    candidate    of    the 
Republican    party,    Major    Frank    Knox 
or   Captain   John   G.   Winant. 

— Republican  CJiampion 


his  ability  so  much  as  his  resolute 
courage  and  unwavering  honesty  that 
makes  him  the  most  outstanding 
American  figure  to-day.  So  it  might 
be  said  of  John  G.  Winant.  No  one 
questions  his  native  ability  or  the 
adequacy  of  his  training,  but  standing 
out  even  more  conspicously  than  either 
of  these  are  his  undisputed  honesty,  his 
sincerity  of  purpose  and  strength  of 
personal  character. 

— Peterboro   Transcript 


The  Republicans  have  two  candidates 
for  the  gubernatorial  nomination.  Both 
are  good  fellows.  Either  would  make 
an   acceptable   governor. 

The  principal  qualifications  of  one 
are  that  he  was  a  good  soldier,  has  had 
a  broad  and  successful  business  train- 
ing, and  six  years  of  legislative  experi- 
ence in  both  branches  of  the  legislature. 

The  noticeable  qualifications  of  the 
other  are  that  he  was  a  good  soldier, 
went  to  Cuba  in  '98,  and  can  tell  enter- 
taining stories  about  his  friend  Helen 
Maria  Dawes.  ^Milford  Cabinet 


Calvin  Coolidge  probably  does 
not  know  it,  but  he  has  set  the  stage 
for  the  gubernatorial  candidacy  of 
Capt.  John  G.  Winant.  As  people 
think  nationally  so  are  they  likely 
to  think  in  the  consideration  of  state 
offices.  Notwithstanding  the  proven 
ability    of     Calvin     Coolidge,  it     is     not 


Qualified  by  Experience 

Step  by  step  ran  the  yarn  motto 
that  adorned  the  wall  of  the  front 
room  in  the  household  of  our  child- 
hood. Those  three  short  words  con- 
tain in  supercondensed  form  the  whole 
story  of  the  naturally  ordered  course 
of  any  walk  of  life,  but  it  nowhere 
adapts  itself  more  nicely  than  to  a 
career  of  politics. 

Those     who     aspire     to     heights     of 
statesmanship    do    well     to     follow    the 
natural     course     of     promotion.       Such 
has   been   the   policy   of    Capt.   John   G. 
Winant     in     his     political     aspirations. 
He  put  his  foot  on  the  bottom  round  of 
the   political   ladder   in    1917   by    serving 
ward   seven.   Concord,    in   the   house   of 
representatives.        Appreciating    his    ap- 
titude      for      legislative       service.       the 
voters     of     the     Ninth     senatorial     dis- 
trict  chose    him    to    represent    them     in 
the   upper   branch  of   the   legislature    in 
1921.     He  again   saw   legislative   service 
in  the  house    in  the  chaotic    session    of 
1923. 

Legislative  experience  is  the  least 
dispensable  of  any  of  the  elements  of 
preparation  for  the  governorship. 
A  "good  business  man"  may  be 
amply  equipped  for  high  ofiice,  but 
not  necessarily  so.  A  good  lawyer 
might  make  a  good  i)reacher.  but 
such     a    transformation     would     involve 

reckless   chances. 

.^Peterborough   Transcript 
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FRANK  PROCTOR 

Frank  Proctor,  one  of  Franklin's  most 
distinguished  and  beloved  citizens,  died  at  his 
home    on    Monday,    July    7th. 

Mr.  Proctor  was  born  in  Derry,  Sept.  18, 
1856,  the  son  of  Alexis  and  Emma  Gage 
Proctor.  In  1863  the  family  moved  to  Frank- 
lin. He  received  his  education  in  the  Frank- 
lin schools,  graduating  later  from  Kimball 
Union    Academy,    and    Dartmouth    College. 

After  his  college  career  he  studied  law  for 
a  year  with  Daniel  Barnard,  but  gave  up  his 
aspirations  in  that  direction  to  enter  the  Na- 
tional Bank  as  cashier.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  had  served  45  years  in  that  capaci- 
ty. On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1915  he 
was  elected  to  take  his  father's  place  as  Treas- 
urer of  the  Savings  Bank,  which  position 
he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Proctor  had  been  treasurer  of  the  City 
of  Franklin  ever  since  it  adopted  its  present 
form  of  government,  and  was  treasurer  of 
the  town  for  several  years  before  that  time. 
He  served  the  city  for  about  ten  years  on  the 
Park    Commission. 

He  was  a  man  of  wide  attainment  and  va- 
ried abilities.  He  wrote  well,  both  prose  and 
poetry.  He  was  extremely  fond  of  books 
and  spent  much  time  in  his  carefully  selected 
library.  He  was,  perhaps,  more  widelv  known 
for  his  deep  interest  in  Indian  lore,  having  a 
large  collection  of  Indian  reHcs,  which  to- 
day ranks  as  one  of  the  largest  and  finest 
collections  of  Indian  relics  in  existence, 
many  of  these  relics  having  been  found  in 
his  own  garden  and  across  the  river  in  what 
is   now   Odell    Park. 

Mr.  Proctor  was  gifted  with  a  very  keen 
sense  of  humor  and  had  an  unusual  talent 
for  story  telling.  He  was  a  great  lover  of 
nature,    taking   a    great    interest    in    geology. 

In  politics  he  was  a  Republican.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Unitarian  church  and  for 
several  years  served  as  trustee.  He  is  sur- 
vived  by   one   sister   and   one   brother. 


In  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  successfully 
engaged  in  the  real  estate  business. 

Mr.  Frisbee  was  active  in  several  organiza- 
tions, being  a  leading  member  of  the  Hotel 
Men's  Mutual  Benefit  Association  and  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  John  Paul  Jones  club. 

He  came  into  political  prominence  in  1916 
as_  a  follower  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  He 
enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  a  close 
friend  of  Roosevelt,  and  had  been  his  guest 
both  at  the  White  House  and  at  Oyster  Bay. 
He  served  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
m   1911   and  in  the   State  Senate  in   1921. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  one  son,  and 
two    brothers. 


GEORGE   D.   BARRETT 

Ex-Mayor  George  D.  Barrett  died  on  July 
20th  at  his  home  in  Dover,  at  the  age  of  59 
years.  For  the  past  thirty  years  he  had  been 
one    of    Dover's    most    influential    citizens. 

He  was  born  in  Edmeston,  N.  Y.,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Colgate  University. 
On  coming  to  Dover  in  1894  he  established 
a  large  insurance  and  real  estate  agency.  He 
was  secretary  of  the  Dover  Co-operative 
Bank,  which  he  was  instrumental  in  starting, 
and  a  member  of  the  Dover  Commercial  club. 

He  was  a  Republican  and  was  twice  elected 
mayor.  As  a  member  of  the  1921  Legisla- 
ture, he  advocated  a  bill  for  the  creation  of 
a   new    city   charter   which    failed   passage. 

Mr.  Barrett  was  one  of  the  founders  and 
first  president  of  the  Cocheco  Country  Club. 
He  was  a  member  of  Moses  Paul  Lodge  of 
Masons.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow  and 
one    daughter. 


OLIVER   L.    FRISBEE 

Ex-State  Senator  Oliver  L.  Frisbee,  one  of 
Portsmouth's  most  prominent  citizens  and 
widely  known  throughout  the  state,  died  at 
his   home   on  July   9th. 

Mr.  Frisbee  was  born  on  Gerrish  Island, 
Kittery  Point.  Maine,  April  14,  1856,  being 
a  descendant  of  a  family  prominent  in  Amer- 
ican   history    since    Colonial    davs. 

He  was  educated  at  the  New  Hampton 
Literary  Institution,  Nichols  Latin  School  of 
Lewiston,  Maine,  and  Bates  College.  Upon 
graduating  from  College  he  went  into  the 
hotel  business  and  successfully  mianaged 
several  hotels  in  this  vicinity  and  in  the 
South.  He  finally  gave  up  this  work  in  or- 
der to  go  to  Europe  to  continue  his  studies 
and  did  some  very  notable  research  work  for 
which  Bates  College  rewarded  him  with  the 
degree  of  A.  M.  in  1875  for  "eminent  suc- 
cess in  business,  and  proficiencv  in  the  studies 
of   genealogy,    heraldry    and    colonial    history." 


JOHN    C.    NUTTER 

John  C.  Nutter  of  Somersworth  passed 
away  on  July  16th  at  his  home  in  Somers- 
worth. 

John  Canney  Nutter  was  Somensworth's 
"Grand  Old  Man."  He  was  born  in  the  town 
of  Farmington,  August  25,  1835,  receiving 
his  education  in  the  district  school  at  Mer- 
rill's Corner,  and  at  the  Moses  Brown  School, 
Providence,    R.    I. 

For  a  time  he  taught  school,  and  then 
learned  the  carpenter's  trade,  at  which  'he 
worked  for  some  years  at  North  Weare. 
Later  on  he  was  in  business  at  Winchester, 
N.  H.,  and  at  Springfield,  Alass.,  coming 
from  there  to  Somersworth  in  1867,  where  he 
engaged  in  the  sash  and  blind  business,  un- 
der the  firm  name  of  G.  W.  Hubbard  &  Co. 
Later  the  business  was  moved  to  Berwick. 
Mr.  Nutter  retired  from  business  life  in  his 
80th  year,  but  in  no  sense  did  he  give  up  his 
interests  and  activities,  for  up  to  within  two 
weeks  of  his  death,  he  maintained  his  life- 
long habits  of  industry,  working  in  his  gar- 
den, _  in  which  he  took  great  delight,  and  at- 
tending to  many  little  duties  about  the  place. 
His  faculties  remained  exceptionally  keen, 
and  he  remembered  clearly  very  many  inci- 
dents  of    the    long   ago, 
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THE  HOSPITAL  CAT 

By  Milo  E.  Benedict 

(Written   at   the  Hospital) 

To  little  Miss  E.   L.,  a  youthful   St.  Francis  who  numbers   among 
her  favored  friends  many  birds  and  animals,  bees  and  butterflies. 

Swiftly  she  came  in  my  room 

Following    Bridget's    broom, 

Then  darted  immediately  out 

Like  a  detective  scout. 

Mysterious  bouncing   creature. 

Seemed  but  a  dark  streak 

Without  feature. 

Excitement  semeed  slack. 

For  I  was  flat  on  my  back. 

And  I  pled:  "Oh.  bring  in  the  noble  cat!" 

"No  medicine  quite  like  that!" 

But  days  passed  heavily  by 

And  l)ut  twice  did  I  hear  kittie  cry. 

Then  one  day  a  saintly  nurse. 

Seenig  my  pulse   was   no   worse, 

Thought   of   a  fine   innovation— 

"For  your  table 

"Here's   a   live   decoration!" 

Next  to  the  tall  vase  of  flowers 

Which  lightened  my  long  drawn  hours, 

She  placed  the  dear  cat  on  all  fours. 

'Twas  like  handling  me  all-out-doors! 

For  a  helper  so  adept 

Hippocrates  would  have  wept. 

Such   cool,   philosophic   attitude! 

No  cant,  homily,  or  platitude! 

"Use  cat  sense  and  you'll  be  well." 

That's  all  kittie  had  to  tell. 

Much  wisdom  in  a  lump! 

Then  she  showed  me  how  to  jump. 

(Hear  that   musical   thump 

As  her  feet  hit  the  floor? 

All  sound  to  the  core!) 

And  I  marvelled  there  at. 

Oh!  the  wonder  of  a  cat ! 

When  shall  I  jump  like  that? 


HISTORY 

of  the   Town  of  Sullivan,  New  Hampshire 


The  exhaustive  work  entitled,  "History  of  the  Town  of  SuUivan,  New 
Hampshire,"  two  volumes  of  over  eight  hundred  pages  each,  from  the  set- 
tlement of  the  town  in  1777  to  1917,  by  the  Rev.  Josiah  Lafayette  Seward, 
D.  D.;  and  nearly  completed  at  the  time  of  his  death,  has  been  published 
by  his  estate  and  is  now  on  sale,  price  $16.00  for  two  volumes,  post  paid. 

The  work  has  been  in  preparation  for  more  than  thirty  years.  It  gives 
comprehensive  genealogies  and  family  histories  of  all  who  have  lived  in 
Sullivan  and  descendents  since  the  settlement  of  the  town;  vital  statistics, 
educational,  cemetery,  church  and  town  records,  transfers  of  real  estate  and 
a  map  delineating  ranges  and  old  roads,  writh  residents  carefuUy  numbered, 
taken  from  actual  surveys  made  for  this  work,  its  accuracy  being  un- 
usual in  a  history. 

At  the  time  of  the  author's  death  in  1917,  there  were  1388  pages  al- 
ready in  print  and  much  of  the  manuscript  for  its  completion  already  care- 
fully prepared.  The  finishing  and  indexing  has  been  done  by  Mrs.  Prank 
B.  Kingsbury,  a  lady  of  much  experience  in  genealogical  work;  the  print- 
ing by  the  Sentinel  Publishing  Company  of  Keene,  the  binding  by  Robert 
Burlen  &  Son,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  the  work  copyrighted  (Sept.  22,  1921) 
by  the  estate  of  Dr.   Seward  by  J.  Fred  Whitcomb,  executor  of  his  will. 

The  History  is  bound  in  dark  green,  full  record  buckram.  No.  42, 
stamped  title,  in  gold,  on  shelf  back  and  cover  vnth  blind  line  on  front 
cover.  The  size  of  the  volumes  are  6  by  9  inches,  2  inches  thick,  and  they 
contain  6  illustrations  and  40  plates. 

Volume  I  is  historical  and  devoted  to  family  histories,  telling  in  an  en- 
tertaining manner  from  whence  each  settler  came  to  Sullivan  and  their 
abodes  and  other  facts  concerning  them  and  valuable  records  in  minute 
detail. 

Volume  II  is  entirely  devoted  to  family  histories,  carefully  prepared 
and  contaming  a  vast  amount  of  useful  information  for  the  historian, 
genealogist  and  Sullivan's  sons  and  daughters  and  their  descendents,  now 
living  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  genealogies,  in  many  instances,  tracing 
the  family  back  to  the  emigrant  ancestor. 

The  index  to  the  second  volume  alone  comprises  110  pages  of  three 
columns  each,  containing  over  twenty  thousand  names.  Reviewed  by  the 
New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Record  and  the  Boston  Tran- 
script. 

Sales  to  State  Libraries,  Genealogical  Societies  and  individuals  have 
brought  to  Mr.  Whitcomb,  the  executor,  unsolicited  letters  of  appreciation 
of  this  great  work.     Send  orders  to 

J.   FRED   WHITCOMB,   Ex'r. 
45  Central  Square,  Keene,  N  H. 
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THE  MONTH  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


T  N  the  month  of  August  all  Xew 
-*-  Hampshire  was  on  the  move.  It 
seemed  so  if  you  looked  at  the  highways 
morning,  noon  or  night.  It  seemed  so 
if  you  read  the  state  news.  It  seemed 
so  if  you  visited  the  state  house  and 
heard  from  the  state  treasurer  that  the 
gasoline  tax  receipts  were  hreaking  all 
records  and  from  the  commissioner  of 
motor  vehicles  that  his  registrations  for 
the  year  were  approaching  the  70,000 
mark. 

This  latter  official  would  tell  you  that 
there  were  too  many  cars  and  too  many 
drivers  licensed  and  that  he  proposed  to 
keep  ofif  the  highways  cars  whose  opera- 
tion was  dangerous  to  those  who  rode 
in  them  and  to  others  as  well ;  and  that 
he  was  determined  to  reform  the  man- 
ners and  improve,  so  far  as  he  could  by 
executive  orders,  the  mentality  of  some 
drivers.  Bathing  girls  on  the  windshields 
and  petting  parties  on  the  front  seats 
have  been  among  the  especial  recent 
troubles  of  the  commissioner.  The 
drunken  driver  continues  to  be  a  dan- 
gerous nuisance  and  the  terrible  penalty 
often  visited  upon  recklessness  or  heed- 
lessness was  illustrated  anew  during  the 
past  month  when  a  party  of  six  lost  their 
lives  upon  a  Coos  county  railroad  cross- 
ing. Every  city  and  summer  resort  and 
almost  every  village  has  its  automobile 
parking   problem. 

Where  were  all   these   folks  going  in 


New  Hampshire  in  August?  To  the 
mountains  and  the  lakes  and  the  beaches. 
To  Old  Home  Day  gatherings  and  cam])- 
meetings  and  soldiers'  reunions  and  po- 
litical rallies  and  county  fairs  and  Farm 
Bureau  and  Pomona  Grange  field  meet- 
ings. Some  rode  with  serious  intent  and 
more  were  just  on  pleasure  bent.  But 
they  rode  and  they  rode  and  they  rode, 
all  of  them. 

However,  the  stockholders  of  the  Sun- 
cook  Valley  Railroad,  disowned  as  an  un- 
])rofitable  branch  by  the  Boston  &  Maine, 
which  has  been  operating  it  under  con- 
tract, believe  there  is  still  business  for 
the  iron  horse,  and  they  have  arranged 
to  continue  the  operation  of  the  road  as 
one  of  the  smallest  steam  traffic  entities 
in   the  country. 

Old  Home  Week  of  1924  was  as  suc- 
cessful as  any  of  its  25  predecessors. 
With  the  exception  of  the  celebration  at 
Newcastle  of  the  150th  anniversary  of 
the  first  overt  act  of  the  Revolutionary 
War.  the  capture  of  Fort  Wliliam  and 
Marv.  the  observances  of  the  week  were 
simple  and  unpretentious,  but  genuine- 
ly enjoyable.  Some  of  them  were  ac- 
companied by  the  dedication  of  soldiers' 
memorials.  And.  by  the  way.  the  great 
bronze  tablet  bearing  the  names  of  the 
state's  dead  in  the  World  War  was  placed 
in  position  last  month  in  the  rotunda  of 
the  state  house,  where  it  occupies  a  suit- 
ably prominent  place,   ju^'^t   opposite   the 
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main  entrance.  On  this  line,  Old  Home 
Week  visitors  and  other  travellers  in  the 
Connecticut  valley  had  their  attention 
called  to  the  bronze  tablet  which  C.  N. 
Vilas  of  New  York  and  Alstead  has 
placed  upon  the  Great  Rock  in  Langdon. 
calling  attention  to  the  fame  of  John 
Langdon,  Revolutionary  patriot,  for 
whom  the  town  was  named. 

The  great  reunion  of  the  year  in  New 
Hampshire  followed  Old  Home  Week 
and  had  its  location  on  The  Weirs  camj)- 
ground  where  the  veterans  of  three  wars 
gathered  in  large  numbers  at  Camp  J. 
N.  Patterson,  whose  name  honored  the 
memory  of  the  last  general  officer  in  the 
Civil  War  from  New  Hampshire  to  pass 
away.  National  Commander  Quinn  of 
the  American  Legion  recognized  the  en- 
campment by. his  presence.  Dr.  Robert 
O.  Blood  of  Concord  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Veterans'  Association  under 
whose  auspices  the  reunion  is  held  and 
which  this  year  has  completed  arrange- 
ments for  purchasing  the  campground 
grove  itself  from  the  Boston  &  Maine 
railroad.  The  state  now  aids  the  asso- 
ciation  in  keeping  up  the  plant. 

Another  noteworthy  fraction  of  the 
month  was  Farmers'  and  Homemakers' 
Week  at  Durham  with  a  remarkable  pro- 
gram, culminating  in  a  clever  pageant. 
Good  attendance  and  much  interest  were 
reported,  also,  from  the  sectional  agricul- 
tural gatherings  of  the  month,  the  Farm 
Bureau  and  Pomona  Grange  field  meet- 
ings and  the  orchard  tours. 

The  protracted  drought  required  the 
issuance  by  Governor  Brown  during  the 
month  of  a  proclamation  closing  the 
woodlands  of  the  state,  except  in  Coos 
county,  to  hunters,  fishermen,  berry  pick- 
ers and  others.  As  has  been  the  case  in 
other  years,  however,  the  appearance  of 
the  proclamation  was  soon  followed  by 
some  good  rains  which  allowed  the  lift- 
ing of  the  ban.  Thanks  to  the  excellent 
system  of  forest  fire  detection  and  pre- 
vention instituted  by  the  state  forestry 
department,   the   losses    from    this   cause 


are  growing  less  each  year.  One  sad 
result  of  this  season's  drought,  however, 
was  the  failure  of  brook  trout  fishing, 
many  favorite  waters  disappearing  en- 
tirely as  the  days  and  weeks  passed  with- 
out rain. 

Roy   A.   Haynes,   national   director   of 
prohibition  law  enforcement,  visited  New 
Hampshire    during   the    month    and    ex- 
pressed   himself    as    much    pleased    with 
the    situation    in    this    state    as    regards 
obedience    to    the    constitutional    amend- 
ment and  the   Volstead  act.     His  praise 
of   the   state   director  under   the    federal 
law.    Rev.   Jonathan    S.    Lewis    was   un- 
stinted.    Soon   after  his   departure  Rev. 
O.  W.  Craig,  state  commissioner  of  pro- 
hibitory law  enforcement,  announced  the 
appointment  of  four  deputy  commission- 
ers,   indicating    that    he    still    finds    con- 
siderable work  to  do  in  keeping  intoxi- 
cating liquor  out  of  illegal  New  Hamp- 
shire possession.     Rev.   Joseph  H.  Rob- 
bins,  closing  his  long  service  as  superin- 
tendent   of    the    New    Hampshire   Anti- 
Saloon  League,  had  the  largest  per  capi- 
ta receipts  in  his  records  at  the  services 
which   he   conducted    in    Jafifrey    on    the 
final    Sunday   of   his   incumbency. 

The  "summer  folks"  had  lots  of   fun 
in    New    Hampshire    in     August,     as    to 
which  the  natives  could  say,  all  of  it  we 
saw  and  of  some  of  it  we  were  a  part. 
There  was  a  horse  show  at  Dublin  and 
a  dog  show  at  Salem  and  a  flower  show 
at    Bristol;    regattas    at    Sunapee,    stage- 
coaching   at    Rye   and    golf    and    tennis 
everywhere.       At     Mariarden     and     the 
Outdoor     Players,     Peterborough,     they 
played  all  sorts  of  things  from  "Hamlet" 
to    "Fashion,"    with     a    Finnish     trage- 
dienne and  Paul  Robeson,  the  negro  star, 
among    the    special    attractions.       There 
was   Denishawn   dancing   at    Portsmouth 
and    the    American    x'\stronomical    Asso- 
ciation met  at  Hanover.       Chautauquas, 
campmeetings  and  summer  schools  were 
thicker   than   horse   trots   and   almost   as 
thick  as  baseball  games. — H.   C.  P. 


THE  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  PRIMARY 

"A  new  era  in  the  Republican  Party"  some  called  the  Republican  nomination  of  Captain 

John  G.  Winant. 

"\n  opportunity  to  permanently  re-unite  all  elements  in  the  Republican  party  under  the 
leadership  of  Capt.  Winant,"  was  the  comment  of  another  on  the  outcome  of  the  most 
interesting  contest  in  the  1924  Primary. 


THE  vote  at  the  Primary  was  smaller 
than  it  has  been  for  the  past  two 
elections.  The  torrential  rains 
and  electrical  storm  that  broke  over  the 
State  on  the  day  of  the  primary  con- 
tributed to  that  result. 

The  chief   interest   lay   in   the   contest 
between  Major  Knox  and  Captain  Win- 
ant    for    the    Republican    gubernatorial 
nomination.     Major   Knox   was   the    or- 
ganization   candidate,   and   had   the   sup- 
port of  many  prominent  politicians  both 
men  and  women    throughout  the    State. 
He  was  well  known  at  the  outset  of  this 
campaign  as  the  enterprising  and  success- 
ful  editor    of    the    Manchester    Union. 
Through   its   columns   he   has   advocated 
and  prornoted  many  movements  and  en- 
terprises in  the  interests  of  New  Hamp- 
shire.    He   was  known   as  a   ready  and 
able   speaker,   a   man   of   many   personal 
contacts  and   one   who   creates   a   favor- 
able impression. 

Captain  Winant,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  unknown  in  many  sections  of  the 
state,  a  diffident  speaker,  and  lacking  the 
contacts  and  support  of  representatives 
of  the  organization  in  many  communi- 
ties. His  nomination  by  a  majority  oi 
about  2000  therefore  has  a  broader  sig- 
nificance than  is  attached  to  most  prim- 
ary contests. 

With  such  a  background   both  candi- 
dates made   an  active   campaign,  but  of 
a  very   different  type.     Captain   Winant 
avoided  all  personalities  and  made  his  ap- 
peal principally  through  frank  and  open 
discussion  of  issues.     He  early  announc- 
ed his  position   on   all   the   controversial 
issues  and  advocated  a  liberal  and  speci- 
fic platform.    While  Major  Knox,  avoid- 
ing   discussion    of    issues    or    platforms, 
made  his  campaign  on  lines  of  personal 
contact,   hand-shaking   and    speeches   be- 
fore various  gatherings. 


What  Elected  Captain  Winant 

Because  of  these  two  utterly  different 
types    of    campaign    the    more    specific 
])oints  of  contention : — the  48  hour  work- 
ing, week   for   women  and   children,   tax 
equalization,  etc..  were  overshadowed  by 
the  question   as  to  whether    the    voters 
should    require    candidates     pu1)licly    to 
state  their  position  on  issues  before  the 
Primary  and  before  the  Party  Platform 
is    drafted.     This    question    became    the 
chief   issue  between  the  two  candidates, 
and    probably    was    the    most    imi)ortant 
sinele     factor     contributing    to     Captain 
Winant's  success. 

To  ofifset  Major  Knox's  support  by  a 
large  proportion  of  the  Republican  or- 
ganization. Captain  Winant  had  the  back- 
ing of  a  large  number  of  enthusiastic 
young  men  who  had  not  previously  been 
active  in  politics  and  who  worked  ar- 
dently for  Captain  Winant  because  they 
believed  in  the  kind  of  politics  he  stood 
for. 

Also  large  groups  of  women,  many  of 
the  more  progressive    farmers,    and   the 
bulk  of  the  Republican  members  of  the 
labor     organizations     voted     for     Capt. 
Winant    because    of    the    issues    he    ad- 
vocated, such  as  Child    Labor,    Temper- 
ance,   educational    measures,    and    better 
industrial    conditions.      The    support    of 
these  various  elements,     his     open     and 
frank   campaign,   joined  with  the  active 
help  of  some  of  the  well  known  men  of 
our  state,  such  as  Ex-Governor  Rolland 
Spaulding.      Ex-Governor      Robert      P. 
Bass,   Hon.  W^indsor  H.  Goodnow,  and 
others,   account   for  this   surprising   and 
somewhat  unexpected  victory. 

The   Next   Important    Political 

Event 
But  the   primaries   of    1924  are   now 


The  Republican  Ticket 
For  U.   S.  Senator— I^enry   W.   Keyes  For  Governor— John  G.  Winant 

For   Cong.    1st   Dist— Fletcher   Hale  For  Cong.  2nd  Dist.  Edward  H.  Wason 


For   U    S    Senator— George   E.   Farrand 
For    Cong.    1st    Dist.-Wm.    N.    Rogers 


The  Democrat  Ticket 

For    Governor— Fred    H.    Brown 
For    Cong.    2nd    Dist.-Wm.    H.    Barry 
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passed    into   history,    we    must   turn   our 
eyes  to  the  future. 

The  Repubhcan  State  Convention  at 
which  Party  Platform  is  drafted  is  to  be 
held  on  Sept.  18th.  The  Republican 
Party  has  here  an  opportunity  greatly 
to  strengthen  its  position  in  New  Hamp- 
shire by  full  co-operation  with  Capt. 
Winant  and  his  supporters.  For  this 
purpose  the  Convention  should  do  two 
things : 

1st.     Draft  the  kind  of  platform  which 
will     enable      Captain     Winant     to 
l)ring  to  the  party  his  full  strength. 
Otherwise   his  support   will   be   per- 
sonal    and     will     not     permanently 
strengthen  the  party.    This  the  dele- 
gates at  the  convention  may  well  do 
not  merely  on  account  of  party  ex- 
pediency, but  because  Captain  Win- 
ant made  his  campaign  on  those  is- 
sues, and  which  should  therefore  be 
incorporated   in  the   Platform.     For 
Captain   Winant   was   relatively   un- 
known and   his  victory  at   the  polls 
must    be    interpreted    largely    as    an 
endorsement  by  the    voters    of    the 
things  he  advocated  and  the  kind  of 
a  campaign  he  waged. 

2nd.  Give  Captain  Winant  an  or- 
ganization which  will  enable  him  to 
wage  a  successful  campaign.  The 
Party  needs  new  young  blood. 
Winant  has  the  following.  The 
way  to  attach  this  younger  element 
permanently  to  the  party  is  by 
giving  these  young  men  recognition 
and  some  responsibility  in  the  party 
organization. 

President  of  the  Senate 
Another  rather  dramatic  victory  of 
these  primaries  was  that  of  Charles  W. 
Tobey  who  in  a  three  cornered  fight 
won  the  Republican  nomination  for 
state  Senator  in  the  12th  district.  In 
Greenville  he  received  every  vote  cast, 
and  in  Mount  Vernon,  Mason,  and 
Temple,  all  but  one.  Like  Captain  Win- 
ant. Mr.  Tobey's  greatest  successes  were 
in  his  home  towns.  He  is  now  a  candi- 
date  for   the   Presidency  of   the   Senate. 


Others  mentioned  for  this  office  are 
Frederick  I.  Blackwood  of  Concord. 
Harold  M.  Smith  of  Portsmouth  and 
Frank   P.  Tilton  of  Laconia. 

Party  Methods 

Though  the  Republican  primary  vote 
was  small  it  was  overwhelmingly  large  as 
compared  to  the  Democratic.  And  here 
is  found  an  interesting  contrast  l)etween 
Democratic  and  Republican  party  meth- 
ods. 

The  Democrats  settled  many  of  their 
diiferences  behind  closed  doors.  Ex- 
cept in  a  few  instances,  the  Democratic 
nominees  for  leading  offices  were  largely 
chosen  by  party  leaders  before  the  pri'- 
maries.  There  was  therefore  practically 
no  contest  in  the  Democratic  primaries, 
hence  a  very  light  vote. 

The  Republicans,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  with  the  exception  of  the  United 
States  Senatorship.  contests  for  almost 
every  major  office  in  the  state.  Diifer- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  who  should  be  the 
Republican  nominees  were  not  settled  by 
the  party  leaders,  but  were  left  to  the 
voters  at  the   primaries. 

The  November  Election 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  for  the  past 
two  years  New  Hampshire  has  been  un- 
der   a     Democratic    administration,    and 
that  the  Democrats  could  probably  have 
no   more  popular   or   able  candidate    for 
governor  than   Fred   H.    Brown,   yet,   if 
we  were  to   venture  a  prophecy  to-day, 
it  would  be  that  New  Hampshire  will  go 
Republican     in      November.       For     the 
Democrats  will  undoubtedly  be  weaken- 
ed by  two  important  factors :— First,  be- 
cause   of   Captain    Winant's    appeal    to 
large  groups  of   liberal  and   independent 
voters,  and.  on  account  of  his  platform, 
even  to  numbers  of  Democrats ;  and  sec- 
ondly,  because  of  a   substantial   number 
of  the  radical  element  in  the  Democratic 
party   which  will  go  to   Senator   LaFol- 
lette.     This,  joined  with  President  Cool- 
idge's     immense     popularity     throughout 
New  England   would   seem  to  point   to- 
ward   a   Republican   victory   this    fall    in. 
New  Hampshire.— r/2(?  Editors. 


INTER  MARRIAGE  AND  TOWN  DEGENERACY 


By  L.  E.  RicnwAGEN 


IN  a  small  town  not  far  from  the  state 
capital,  an  unkempt  man  with  clothes 
tattered  and  grimy,  a  week's  growth 
of  heard  on  his  chin,  slowly  i)l(xls  along, 
snapping    his    whip    occasionally    at    the 
yoke  of  oxen  leisurely  drawing  a  load  of 
iiay  on  a  two- wheeled  cart.     Encourage 
him  to  converse,  and  he  will  resort  to  the 
u-eneralities  common  in  a  child  of   12  or 
14    years.     "No.    the    hay    ain't    all    in. 
Yes.  it  look  like  rain."  are  the  limits  of 
his  contrihutions  to  a  lively  conversation. 
His  name?     It  is  that  of  an  influential, 
revered  family  that  lived  in  the  same  vil- 
lage  in   the   years   gone   hy.       It   is   the 
name  of   revolutionary  heroes  and  lead- 
ers in  the  Union  army.       One  of   New 
Hampshire's  most  notable   statesmen,   to 
say  nothing  of  a  long  line  of  distinguish- 
ed lawyers,  physicians  and  congressmen, 
bore   the   identical   name    a    few   genera- 
tions   ago.     And    the    man    drivi^Hig    the 
yoke  of   oxen,   ignorant  to  the  extreme, 
with  an  intelligence  bordering  on  feeble- 
mindedness,   is   a   member   of    the    same 
family   as   these    illustrious    forerunners. 
A  survey  of  the  town  shows  that  there 
are  many  others   of   the  original   family 
,  still   about.     What    of    them?     Do    they 
carry  on  the  notable  work  of  the  family 
progenitors?        Do     they      continue     the 
work   of   their    forefathers   in   the    fields 
of    medicine,    law    and    politics?        The 
tragedy  is,   they  do  not.     The  historical 
name  that  once  aroused   reverence,   res- 
pect and  often  fear  now  is  a  means  of 
identifying   day   laborers   on    the    farms, 
the  hirelings,  the  ne'er  do  wells. 

True,  some  of  the  descendants  of  the 
original  family  have  left  the  New 
Hampshire  home  and  become  more  or 
less  successful  in  other  places,  yet,  their 
fame  is  not  heralded  very  far  beyond 
their  immediate  vicinity.  Moreover, 
they  are  but  one  branch  of  the  original 
family,  and.  not  being  numerous,  can 
not  hope  to  blot  out  the  stigma  placed 
on  the  historical  name  by  the  existence 
of  the  intellectually  inferior  members  re- 


maining in  the  first  settlement.  The 
family  which  was  once  powerful,  mak- 
ing: its  influence  felt  in  the  state  and  in 
the  nation,  has  slowly  degenerated  into 
a  powerless  family  composed  of  individ- 
uals who  are  sometimes  a  menace,  some- 
times of  no  account  and  rarely  of  any 
social   value. 

Alarming    as    this   condition    is    to   an 
outsider  who  expected  to  see  in'  the  des- 
cendants of  this  renowned  family  a  class 
nf  respected  townspeople  living  more  or 
less  in  the  position  of  dignitaries,  to  the 
village  people    it   means   nothing.     Some 
of  the  old   family  men  hold  town  oflke, 
and  inform  outsiders  of  that   fact  when 
the  occasion  arises,  or  is  made  to  arise. 
They   work    side    by   side    with   men   of 
other    degenerate    families    and    proudly 
boast  of  their  descent    from   New  Eng- 
land's   earliest    settlers.     It    is    the  _  only 
basis  on  which  they  can  rest  distinction— 
if   such  it  can  be  termed. 

Other     large     families     with     several 
scores  of  males  perpetuating  the   family 
name  live  in  the  village.     They  have  de- 
generated  as   has   the   first    family   until 
dieir  names  have  become  merely  a  handy 
method   of   appellation    to    designate    va- 
rious   of    the   manual   laborers   who   can 
safely  be  trusted  not  to  evolve  any  hi- 
novations.     One    of    these    families,    for 
convenience  call  them  Burons.  whose  an- 
cestors   were    cultured     and    intellectual 
settlers   coming   over    from    England    at 
the  time  of  the  Mayflower's  arrival,  are 
still  living  in  the  glamour  of   an  estim- 
able past.     They  married  and  intermar- 
ried,    with     cousins     marrying     cousins, 
aunts,   or   other   relatives.     After   lapses 
of   a  generation   or  two,   some  one  else 
in  the   family  would   intermarry  and  so 
the    process    continued.        An    effort    to 
trace  the  family  history  becomes  a  hope- 
less quest  onlv  attempted  by  those  who 
have  a  morbid  interest   in   complex  gen- 
ealogies. 

Obviously,    the    result    of    such    inter- 
marriage   is    degeneracy.     Mendel's    law 
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works  with  frightful  accuracy,  and  with 
these  famiHes  it  makes  no  exceptions.  In- 
herited traits,  such  as  feeble-mindedness, 
are  recessively  existent  in  .many  people, 
but  they  do  not  come  to  light  ordinarily 
because  the  person  with  a  recessive  char- 
acter has  mated  with  another  having  the 
same  character  to  bring  it  out  in  the  fol- 
lowing generations.  If  two  members 
of  the  same  family  mate,  the  recessive 
characters  are  pretty  certain  to  become 
dominant  in  some  of  their  children.  So,  a 
Buron  marrying  a  Buron  would  have  one- 
fourth  of  their  chijldren  normal,  one- 
fourth  with  the  undesirable  trait  (feeble- 
mindedness) and  two-fourths  apparent- 
ly normal  but  carrying  the  undesirable 
trait  to  transmit  to  their  children.  Only 
the  one-fourth  normal  children  are  free 
from  this  dread   inheritance. 

In  the  many  New  Hampshire  towns, 
intermarriage  has  been  a  common  oc- 
curence and  the  toll  of  the  practice  can 
be  reckoned  by  the  number  of  feeble- 
minded and  morons  that  inhabit  the  vil- 
lage, or  are  inmates  in   institutions. 

Up   in   the    mountain    district    of    the 
state,  in  a  small  town  isolated  from  any 
large  settlement,  or  from  practically  any 
outside    influence     for    generation    after 
generation,    the   same    degeneracy    exists 
but  in  an  exaggerated  manner.     Two  or 
three   of    the   original    families   have    in- 
termarried    and    live    together     in    their 
pent-up   community.     The   manners   and 
customs  of  these  mountaineers  is  close- 
ly   parallel    to    those    of    the    Kentucky 
Mountaineers  before  the  coal  mines  were 
opened   bringing  an   influx  of   railroads, 
with    foreigners   closely   behind.        None 
in  the  settlement  could  be  called  brilliant, 
for  they  have  been  weeded  out  through 
intermarriage    and    exodus,    leaving   only 
the   feeble  minded,  the   dull  and  the  ig- 
norant.    It   is  claimed  by  a  reliable  au- 
thority that  the  men  still  use  muzzle  load- 
ing shotguns  and  still  argue  over  the  dis- 
puted election   between   Hayes   and    Til- 
den,  back  in  1876,  just  as  though  it  had 
occurred  at  the  last  election.       Because 
of  his  queer  appearance  and  individual- 


ity, an  Ossipee  mountaineer  can  be  rec- 
ognized wherever  he  is. 

In  another  town  near  the  coast,  half 
the  population  is  made  up  of  degenerates. 
From  a  check  list  of  450  voters  who  cast 
their  ballots  at  the  last  election,  seven 
fam'ily  names  are  outstanding,  the  voters 
by  those  names  casting  276  out  of  the 
total  450  votes  for  the  town. 

Designating  the  names  by  their  first 
letters,  the  following  table  indicates  the 
number  of  voters  by  the  same  name  who 
have  a  vote  in  the  town : 

E    78 

D    55 

F    48 

Ch 30 

Be 20 

K 18 

Br 15 

Bo 12 


Total 


276 


There  are  many  other  towns,  espec- 
ially in  the  northern  part  of  the  state, 
where  the  same  conditions  of  intermar- 
riage and  consequent  degeneracy  have 
resulted.  In  one  town,  a  normal  in- 
dividual carrying  a  lead  pipe  in  his  hand 
saw  a  moron  descendant  of  a  once  lead- 
ing family  who  occasionally  did  work 
for  him.  He  called  to  him,"  "Charley !" 
and  Charley  jumped  behind  a  woodpile 
at  the  side  of  the  road.  The  farmer 
called  to  him  again,  but  Charley  only 
hid  the  deeper  in  the  woodpile.  '  The 
farmer  growing  impatient  swore,  "Come 
want  you  to  work  for  me."  Charley 
took  a  peep  from  behind  his  shelter, 
"Put  up  that  gun,"  he  implored  frantical- 
ly, "and  I'll  think  about  it." 

Charley  was  just  a  little  worse  than 
those  in  the  village  who  laughed  at  him. 
In  many  of  the  small  towns,  a  stranger 
is  gazed  on  suspiciously  and  has  an  un- 
comfortable life  until  he  leaves  the  place. 
A  man,  wishing  to  have  the  loan  of  a 
book  from  one  of  the  most  normal  of 
a  degenerate  family,  called  at  his  tumbl- 
ed down  house.        The  man,  it  seemed, 
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was  working  in  the  field  under  the  shad- 
ow of  a  lofty  peak,  scything  away  with 
four   helpers.        Not   knowing   which   of 
the    five    was    the    man    he    wanted,    the 
book-seeker     stumbled    over    rocks    and 
through  tangling  vines  to  the  first  of  the 
line    of    workers.     The    five   worked    on 
silentlv,  glumly  surveying  the  newcomer 
over  t^h'eir  eyebrows.     "Mr.  Smith?"  the 
first  worker'was  asked.     He  paused  long 
enough    to    indicate    over    his    shoulder 
someone  in   the   rear,   and  continued  his 
mowing.     The  second  man   followed  the 
example    of    the    first,    pointed    over    his 
shoulder,     and     continued     his     mowing. 
The  process  continued  until  the  last  man 
was    reached.    Mr.    Smith.        After    an 
hour's  conversation,   with  much   deliber- 
ation  on    the   part     of    Mr.    Smith,    the 
stranger  was  informed  that  he  could  not 
be  loaned  the  book  he  had  travelled   10 
miles  to  borrow. 

In  that  field,  mowing  straggling  blades 
of  dwarfed  grass  growing  among  the 
rocks  and  weeds,  in  that  field  where 
"made"  hay  was  raked  by  hand,  and 
where  the  workers'  actions  seemed  so 
queer,  were  two  representatives  to  the 
General    Court   and   two   town   officers. 

Almost  anyone  in   these  many  degen- 
erate  towns   may     vote   and.   thanks     to 
democracy,  their  votes  count  as  much  as 
the  vote  of  the  ablest  in  the  land.     Cases 
are  cited  where  dull  voters  are  instruct- 
ed to  vote  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  their 
ballots  go  for  the  wrong  man.     Tt  is  not 
strange  that  this  condition   should   exist 
for  the  morality  of  a  place  depends  up- 
on the  viewpoint  of  its  inhabitants.     So. 
it   is   permissible    for   the    feeble-minded 
to  vote  and,  what  is  far  worse,  it  is  per- 
missible for  the  feeble-minded  to  marry, 
though  the  state  law  expressly  forbids  it. 
When  one  reflects  that  only  one  of  their 
kind  would  ever  marry  a  feeble-minded 
person,  and  that  all  of  the  offspring  of 
two    mental    defectives    must   necessarily 
be    defective,    the    consequnces    resultmg 
from  a  lax  public  sentiment  can  be  seen 
in   their   alarming    nakedness. 

Educate  the  people,   some  would   say, 


and  thereby  remedy  conditions.     This  is 
a  difficult  procedure  when  there  are  two 
classes  of  people  to  contend  with,  those 
who  are  not  educable  and  those  who  do 
not  wish  to  be  educated.         From     the 
town  cited  of  450  voters,  no  l)oy  or  girl 
has  gone  to  college   for  over   20  years. 
The  same  public  sentiment  that  permits 
the  marriage  of  mental  defectives,  laughs 
at  the  attempts  of  a  truant  officer  to  com- 
l)el  their  children  to  attend  school  in  com- 
pliance with  the  law.     The  truant  officer 
shrugs  his  helplessness  and  executes  his 
office  on  the  one  or  two   foreigners  who 
dare    to    take    their    children     from     the 
schools    for   a    day's   work.     The   people 
cannot  be  educated  through  example  for 
there  are  not  enough  willing  to  live   in 
these  towns,  and  who  have  the  necessary 
equipment  to  live  an  example,  to  make 
any  appreciable    dent    in    the    accepted 
public    opinion. 

Weed   out   the   unfit,   is    another    pos- 
sible remedy  for  the  steady  degeneration 
of  the  towns.     Theoretically,  the  idea  is 
sound.        Through   the   medium    of    the 
schools,  all  the  children  could  be  given 
mental  tests  which  have  proven  reliable 
methods  of  measuring  intellect.     Select- 
ing   those   children    whom    the    test    had 
shown  to  be      feeble-minded,     segregate 
them,  and  give  them  additional  tests   so 
that   no   error   might  be   made.       Upon 
[)roof   of    their    feeble-mindedness.    com- 
mit them  for  life  to  an  institution  where 
they  could  enjoy  all  the  pleasures  of  this 
world    except    freedom    and   companion- 
ship with  those  of  the  opposite  sex.  two 
necessary     limitations     for    the    general 

good. 

The  suggestion  of  segregating  all  the 
feeble-minded  in  the  state  was  made  in 
1915  by  the  Children's  Commission  ap- 
pointed bv  the  legislature  two  years  pre- 
vious! v.  'The  report  of  the  commission 
shows  that,  compared  to  947  feeble- 
minded cared  for  in  various  institutions. 
there  were  an  estimated  number  of 
3.168  at  large  throughout  the  state. 
Thus,  the  total  of  both  cases  in  institu- 
tions'   and     cases-at-large     amounts     to 
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4,115,  almost  one  per  cent   of   the   total 
population. 

The  report  also  reveals  that  feeble- 
mindedness ranges  from  the  smallest 
percentage  in  the  most  thickly  settled 
county  to  the  largest  percentages  in  the 
two  most  remote  and  thinly  settled  coun- 
ties. It  points  out  further  that  61.5  per 
cent  of  all  cases  were  of  American  stock. 
The  rest  of  the  cases  were  distributed 
among  a  dozen  or  more  nations. 

Practically,  experts  state,   it  is  almost 
impossible   to    segregate   all    the     feeble- 
minded.    On  paper,  the  idea  is  splendid, 
without  criticism.     However,  in  applica- 
tion the  first  obstacle  met  would  be  the 
■  state  legislature  which  would  be  exceed- 
ingly  undesirous   of    appropriating   such 
an  enormous   sum   of   money   as   a   plan 
of    wholesale    segregation    would    entail. 
Secondly,  the  people  are  afraid  of  men- 
tal tests  even  to  the  most  brilliant  who 
secretly    harbor    the    frightened    thought 
that  they  might  somehow  be  proven  men- 
tally   feeble.     The   tests,    too.    would    be 
dif^cult  to  give  inasmuch  as  experienced 
examiners   would   be    required   and   hos- 
tile parents  encountered. 

Even  were  all  the  feeble-minded  to  be 
placed    in    institutions    the    morons,    just 


above  the  line,  are  still  at  large.  They 
are  the  most  serious  menace,  being  as 
they  are  not  feeble-minded  enough  to  be 
committed  to  an  institution  but  so  near 
to  it  that  they  have  no  resistance  against 
temptations.  They  are  the  ones  who 
make  up  the  greater  part  of  our  criminal 
and  immoral  classes.  Generally  they 
marry  and  have  large  families,  thus  in- 
creasing their  kind. 

Most  all  of  the  towns  which  have  de- 
generated are  naturally  isolated,  espec- 
ially those  towns  that  the  railroads  neg- 
lected. This  has  resulted  in  a  certain 
provincialism  in  customs  and  manners 
o-f  living  that  is  now  reflected  in  the  vast 
number  of  people  bearing  the  same  name 
and  living  in  the  same  town.  Through 
intermarriage,  and  a  general  exodus  of 
the  brilliant  these  families  have  become 
degenerate.  If  conditions  can  not  be 
remedied  to  any  appreciable  extent 
through  education,  and  if  segregation  of 
the  feeble-minded  is  not  practicable  at 
the  present  time,  what  will  happen  to  our 
rural  communities?  Will  the  auto- 
mobile open  up  a  progressive  era  of 
country  life,  or  will  it  be  an  opening 
wedge  to  worse  condiitions  than  have 
ever  existed  ? 


FUNERAL 

By  Ed  Richards 

The   minister   had   had  his   say; 

The  carriages  were  all  in  line; 

The  helping  neighbors  went  away; 

And  through  the  house  there  stole  a  fine 

And   fragile  quietness   like  glass. 

A  wind  of  whispering  garments  played 

Against  it  as  the  searchers  pass 

In  black,  all  sorrowful  and  staid. 

Those  older  ones,  they  seek  him  out,— 

Those  tight-nerved  ones  with  hearts  as  sore. 

They  hear  a  sob.     Xo  more  a  doubt; 

They  find  him  here  behind  the  door. 


THE  DOUBTFUL  VOTERS  IN 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


By   HoBART   PlLLSBURY 


"IVTEW    HAMPSHIRE     politics    are 

\  like  what  Caesar  said.  All  Gaul 
was  divided  into  three  parts.  They 
are  the  Republicans,  the  Democrats  and 
the  Doubtful  \'oters.  The  last  named 
are  in  a  large  majority.  But,  like  Jum- 
bo, they  do  not  realize  their  own 
strength- 

When  John  (J.  Sinclair  of  Ports- 
mouth was  a  candidate  for  governor,  he 
sat  down  one  night  with  the  party  man- 
agers and  went  over  the  list  of  voters  in 
each  town.  In  Raymond,  they  told  him, 
there  were  16  Re])ublicans,  28  Demo- 
crats and  104  Doubtful.  In  Seabrook 
there  were  12  Republicans,  10  Demo- 
crats and  245  Doubtful.  In  Hampton 
there  were  24  Republicans.  20  Demo- 
crats and  101  Doubtful.  It  was  care- 
fully explained  to  him  that  the  idea  was 
to  put  sufficient  currency  into  circula- 
tion among  the  Doubtful  Voters  to  in- 
duce them  to  support  Sinclair  for  gov- 
ernor. 

"By  George  !"  exploded  the  candidate, 
"the  next  time  I  run.  it  will  be  as  the 
candidate  of  the  Doubtful  party." 

In  the  present  campaign  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Republicans  will  vote  for 
Winant,  the  Democrats  for  Governor 
Brown.  Then  there  are  the  minor  par- 
ties. Who  knows  their  strength?  The 
progressives  have  plenty  of  candidates, 
but  what  about  the  poor  conservatives 
who  believe  in  standing  pat?  The  48- 
hour  vote  is  all  set,  but  what  of  the  84- 
hour  element?  The  drys  appear  to  be 
satisfied,  but  the  wets  are  at  sea.  We 
have  a  candidate  who  appeals  to  the  base- 
ball players  and  is  satisfactory  to  the  to- 
bacco chewers.  We  have  another  who 
won  first  prize  at  a  cattle  show  and  has 
his  picture  taken  entirely  surrounded  by 
a  German  police, dog-  But  the  golf 
players,  the  mountain  climbers,  the  snow 
shovelers  and  citizens  who  believe  in 
daylight   saving  and   moonshine   making 


— are  not  these  to  be  conceded  to  the 
Doubtful  Party? 

Gentlemen  who  have  the  responsibili- 
ty of  drafting  the  party  platforms  should 
take  steps  to  corral  as  many  as  possible 
of  these  Doubtful  Voters.  They  should 
emulate  the  example  of  the  late  Frank 
Streeter  who  presented  an  important 
plank  in  a  Re[)ublican  convention  once 
with  the   explanation  : 

"This  plank,  gentlemen  of  the  con- 
vention, will  take  them  all  in." 

For  instance,  there  is  a  crying  need  in 
this  state  for  tax  reform.  y\ny  political 
party  that  really  wants  some  votes  should 
advocate  the  abolition  of  taxation.  Tax- 
ation is  one  of  the  most  unpopular  phe- 
nomena that  nature  has  given  us.  Has 
Noone  the  moral  courage  to  strike  at 
the  root  of  this  tax  business,  as  Lincoln 
struck  at  slavery  or  as  Volstead  struck 
at  the  Demon  Rum  ?     Down  with  taxes  ! 

There  should  be  a  weather  plank. 
The  snowstorm  which  struck  the  White 
Mountains  September  6,  arrived  before 
last  winter's  snow  had  melted  in  the  ra- 
vines. What  is  to  happen  to  our  sum- 
mer boarders  when  New  Hampshire  be- 
comes a  year-round  winter  resort.  Here 
is  a  matter  that  virtually  affects  the  prin- 
ciple industry  of  the  state.  If  the  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  do  not  take  a 
stand  on  it,  perhaps  LaFollette  and 
Wheeler  will. 

The  automobile  prol)lem  demands  at- 
tention. Statistics  show  that  there  is 
only  one  automobile  in  this  state  to  five 
and  three-fourths  inhaljitants.  Some  of 
the  most  deserving  poor  are  without  ma- 
chinery for  joyriding.  Among  those 
who  applied  for  aid  at  the  office  of  chari- 
ties in  our  leading  city,  only  one  in  eight 
owned  an  automobile !  The  political 
parties  should  take  cognizance  of  such 
a  condition. 

A  declaration  in  favor  of  the  resusita- 
tion,  rehabilitation,  reinstatement  and  re- 
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generation  of  New  Hampshire  agricul- 
ture is  also  necessary  for  any  political 
party  which  intends  to  get  the  farmers' 
votes.  This  plank  should  come  out 
boldly  for  co-oj^eration  co-ordination, 
combination,  convergence  and  co-inci- 
dence. The  agricultural  interests  should 
be  protected,  even  if  it  takes  a  constitu- 
tional convention  to  do  it. 

The  Democratic  party  in  New  Hamp- 
shire should  point  with  pride  at  Concord 


and  view  with  alarm  at  Washington. 
The  Republican  party  should  view  with 
alarm  at  Concord  and  point  with  pride 
at  Washington.  That  is  in  reality,  the 
diflference  between  the  two  great  par- 
ties. The  third  party  has  a  right  to  be 
pessimistic  about  both  places. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Doubtful 
Voters  are  increasing  in  numbers,  but 
not  as  dumb  as  they  were  in  the  days  of 
Franklin  Pierce  and  John   P.   Hale? 


A  REVERIE 

By  Leslie  H.  Phinney 

I  have  toiled  full  sixty  years  amid  the  boulders 
On  the  hillsides  of  this  old  New  England  farm ; 

When  the  maple  leaves  are  dying.  ' 

When  the  winter  gales  are  crying, 
I  am  always, looking  forward  to  the    Springtime,    with  its 
charm. 

I  have  toiled  full  sixty  years  to  make  this  farmstead 
Give,  for  one  and  all,  a  meed  it  scant'ly  yields ; 

When  the  maple  buds  are  swelling. 

When  of  love  the  birds  are  telling. 
Then  I  harness  Dick  and  Nellie,  and  we  plough  the  same  old 
fields. 


T  have  toiled  full  sixtv  vears  to  win  a  harvest 
That  to  those  I  love  shall  ease  and  comfort  bring ; 

When  the  swallows  high  are  winging. 

When  the  robin's  song  is  ringing, 
1   give  thanks   for  strength  to  labor,  and  that,   once   more. 
it  is  Spring. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  MASONRY 


Bv  Frederick  1.  Blackwood 


A  large  place  in  New  Hampshire  life  is  given  to  the  activities  of  the 
various  secret  fraternities.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Granite  Monthly  to 
give  a  short  sketch  of  the  work  of  each  in  the  Granite  State.  Some  appear 
below,  others  next  month. 


THE  history  of  New  Hampshire,  al- 
ways of  interest  to  her  citizens, 
would  be  quite  incomplete  without 
some  data  on  the  fraternal  side  of  the 
ledger. 

True  it  is  that  the  Granite  State  num- 
bers, all  told,  less  than  a  half  million 
people, — men,  women,  and  children, — 
yet,  for  all  that,  a  glance  at  the  rosters 
of  the  many  secret  orders,  leads  one  to 
l)elieve  that  a  great  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants are  affiliated  with  some  secret 
society.  And  all  of  these,  I  venture  to 
say,  have  an  important  l)earing  on  the 
welfare  of  the  communities  wherever 
situated. 

From  the  standpoint  of  one  who  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Craft  for  many 
years, — having  served  as  the  head  of 
several  subordinate  bodies  of  the  Rite, — 
it  is  only  natural  that  Masonry  comes 
closest  to  the  heart  of  the  writer.  This 
does  not  l)y  any  means  minimize  the  im- 
portance of  those  other  orders  that  are 
instituted  throughout  the  state,— rather, 
it  accentuates  the  belief  that  all  are  po- 
tential for  the  public  good  and  among  its 
votaries  may  be  found  many  sufficiently 
well  versed  in  their  aims  and  activities  to 
shed  more  light  to  a  truth-seeking  inib- 
lic. 

History  at  best  is  rather  dry  for  the 
average  reader  to  attempt  to  absorb  it. 
Let  us  then  at  the  outset  have  it  under- 
stood that  this  article  is  not  a  history  of 
Masonry  in  New  Hampshire  but  a  gloss- 
ary of  facts  gathered  from  memory  and 
ofifered  in  a  rambling  way  to  the  readers 
of  the  Granite  Monthly. 


For  the  better  part  of  the  last  two 
centuries  Masonry  has  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  state  and  national  activities. 
We  of  the  fraternity  like  to  dwell  upon 
such  facts  as  that  many  of  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  or 
that  some  of  the  most  distinguished  gen- 
erals of  the  Revolutionary  War  were 
members  of  the  Craft.  There  is  a  su- 
preme satisfaction  in  the  thought  that  in 
the  shaping  of  the  nation,  brotherly  love 
was  manifested  at  every  turn  and  that 
those  who  wrought  for  the  good  of  all 
were  actuated  by  the  spirit  with  which 
the  lodgeroom  is  permeated. 

Masonry  has  grown  from  a  small  be- 
ginning to  a  wonderful  force.  St. 
John's  Lodge  of  Portsmouth  was  the 
tirst  to  be  chartered  in  this  state,  in  fact 
it  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  instituted  in 
the  United  States  and  for  this  reason, 
if  for  no  other,  gives  New  Hampshire  a 
commanding  position  among  the  several 
jurisdictions. 

The  archives  of  the  Portsmouth 
brethren  are  filled  with  minutes  of  in- 
terest to  everyone  who  knows  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  square  and  compass. 
They  tell  us  of  men  like  John  Langdon. 
maker  of  history,  who  devoted  a  life  of 
genuine  service  to  his  fellow  men, — that 
Washington  and  Lafayette  were  not  un- 
known to  them,  and  that  General  John 
Sullivan  enjoyed  the  hosi)itality  of  many 
of  their  communications. 

Masonry  in  this  state  traces  its  ad- 
vance from  this  beginning  of  Lodge  in- 
stitution at  Portsmouth.  hVom  this  be- 
ginning there  have  been  atlded   in  years 
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past  and  up  to  the  present  time  many 
branches  of  the  Rite  so  that  to-day  there 
are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  New  Hampshire  one  hundred 
distinct  Lodges,  nearly  all  of  which  num- 
ber in  their  membership  men  prominent 
in  the  afifairs  of  life, — the  grand  total 
of  enrollment  now  being  upw^ijrds  of 
fifteen  thousand. 


It  might  be  well  to  mention  three  other 
orders  in  the  state, — not  Masonic,  but 
whose  pre-requisites  demand  a  relative 
affiliation  with  the  bodies  of  the  Ameri- 
can Rite, — Bektash  Temple,  A.  A.  O.  N. 
M.  S.,  the  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star,  and 
the  DeMolay  Order  for  Boys. 

Membership  in  the  Shrine  is  made 
available   through   the    i)re-requisite    that 


Frederick 
Grand 
In  addition  to  these  hundred  lodges, 
there  are  also  in  this  state  twenty-seven 
Chapters  of  Royal  Arch  Masons,  sixteen 
Councils  of  Royal  and  Select  Masters, 
and  eleven  Commanderies  of  Knights 
Templar, — all  subordinate  to  a  govern- 
ing grand  body.  In  the  Scottish  Rite 
there  are  five  Lodges  of  Perfection,  five 
Councils,  Princes  of  Jerusalem,  four 
Chapters  of  Rose  Croix,  and  the  New 
Hampshire  Consistory. 


E.  Everett 
Master 

the  applicant  be  either  a  Knight  Templar 
or  a  32"  Ancient  Accepted  Scottish  Rite 
Mason ;  the  pre-requisites  for  member- 
ship in  the  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star 
are  that  the  applicant  must  be  a  Master 
Mason,  or  the  wife,  mother,  sister  or 
daughter  of  a  Mason;  membership  in 
the  DeMolay  Order  for  Boys  demands 
that  the  petitioner  for  the  degrees  must 
be  the  son  of  a  Mason  or  the  chum  of 
a  Mason's  son. 
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An  old  custom  still  in  effect  in  some 
of  the  Lodges  in  the  state  is  that  the 
regular  meeting  night  is  governed  l)y  the 
moon's  changes.  In  the  early  days,  when 
the  methods  of  transportation  were 
crude  and  many  times  limited  and  often 
the  members  were  obliged  to  travel  a 
considerable  distance  to   meet  with  their 


"on  or  before  the  full  of  the  moon." 

It  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception 
tliat  Masonic  honors  fall  where  due.  To 
itemize  those  who  have  labored  for  the 
cause  of  Masonry  in  the  past  would  re- 
quire endless  space  but  to  those  who  may 
read  these  lines,  an  article  would  be  m- 
com])lete   did    it   not   mention    such    stal- 


Harry  M.  Cheney 

Grand  Secretary 


brethren,  a  full  moon  was  depended  up- 
on to  illuminate  the  way.  The  modern 
days  of  electricity  and  gas  and  the  uni- 
versal service  which  is  now  obtained  by 
the  use  of  the  automobile  obviates  the 
necessity  of  following  this  old  regula- 
tion, nevertheless,  there  are  still  several 
of  the  bodies    that  hold    their    meetings 


wart  exponents  of  the  principles  of  the 
Craft  as  John  Franklin  Webster,  George 
Perley  Cleaves,  Horace  A.  Brown,  Frank 
D.  Woodbury,  Cliarles  F.  Batchelder 
who  have  gone  to  their  great  reward, 
leaving  behind  them  a  heritage  that  all 
might  well '  emulate. 

It  should  never  be  presumed  that  the 
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wheels  stop  turning  by  the  loss  of  a 
member,  for  the  good  that  men  do  lives 
after  them.  Those  old  and  tried  mem- 
bers of  the  Craft  have  simply  left  an 
example  for  others  to  follow,  which,  in 
turn,  is  only  a  legacy  for  the  next  gen- 
eration. 

Those  at  the  head  of  the  symbolic,  cap- 
itular, cryptic,  and  Templar  rites  in  New 
Hampshire  to-day  are  functioning  even 
as  did  their  illustrious  predecessors  and 
if  history  contains  nothing  outstanding 
to  record  in  this  present  day,  yet,  Ma- 
.sonic  annals  will  contain  a  full  account 
of  their  stewardship. 

There  are  some  who  may  say  that  no 
one  can  ever  attain  to  the  heights  of 
some  of  those  who  have  gone  before, 
nevertheless,  time  must  be  the  best  judge 
when  conditions  are  so  constantly  chang- 
ing, and  as  the  Masonic  fraternity  is 
constantly  increasing  in  membership  and 
influence,  that,  in  itself,  is  sufficient 
guarantee  that  there  is  no  backward 
movement  noticeable  in  the  Order. 

To  give  credit,  where  credit  is  due,  it 
is  only  fitting  to  mention  some  of  those 
who  have  climbed  to  the  pinnacle  of  fra- 
ternal success,  after  years  of  service. 
The  present  presiding  officers  of  the 
state  grand  bodies  are :  Frederic  E. 
Everett,  Concord,  Grand  Master  of  the 
Grand  Lodge ;  Eugene  F.  Hadley,  La- 
conia,  Grand  High  Priest  of  the  Grand 
Chapter;  Joseph  B.  Bartlett,  Derry, 
Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Council ; 
Charles  A.  Rice,  Claremont,  Grand  Com- 
mander of  the  Grand  Commandery ; 
Elmer  D.  Goodwin,  Manchester,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  New  Hampshire 
Consistory;  Mrs.  Cora  C.  Reed,  Dover. 
Worthv  Grand  Matron  of  the  Order  of 


the    Eastern    Star;   Arthur   J.    Boutwell, 
Concord,   Potentate  of   Bektash  Temple. 

As  the  Lodge  is  the  foundation  of 
everything  Masonic  it  is  to  it  that  the 
Craft  turns  when  in  search  of  further 
light.  New  Hampshire  sufifers  nothing 
by  comparison  with  other  grand  juris- 
dictions as  it  turns  with  pride  to  the  one 
who  presides  over  its  destinies, — Fred- 
eric E.  Everett,  Grand  Master, — or  to 
him  to  whom  the  Grand  Master  turns  in 
the  straightening  out  of  the  many  details 
that  must  confront  ihim  on  many  occa- 
sions,— Harry  M.  Cheney,  Grand  Sec- 
retary. With  such  men  as  these  at  the 
helm  there  could  be  nothing  else  but 
harmony  and  strength  in  the  support  of 
the   great   institution   they    represent. 

Both  are  men  chosen  from  the  busy 
walks  of  life, — the  former  being  a  civil 
engineer  by  profession  and  at  the  head 
of  the  state  highway  commission,  and  the 
latter  a  journalist  of  reputation  before 
being  called  to  the  office  of  Grand  Sec- 
retary. 

New  Hampshire  also  enjoys  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  one  of  the  first  to  in- 
stitute a  purely  Masonic  publication  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  the  Craft,  and 
it  is  without  a  jot  or  title  of  eml^arass- 
ment  that  the  writer  calls  this  to  the 
attention  of  the  readers  of  the  Granite 
Monthly.  The  New  Hampshire  Ma- 
sonic Bulletin  has  already,  in  its  four 
years  of  existence,  proven  its  worth. 

Such  in  brief  is  an  outline  of  one 
branch  of  fraternity  life  in  the  state. — 
an  Order  that  has  stood  the  test  of  ages 
and  whose  chief  characteristics  of  chari- 
ty, hospitality  and  brotherly  love  have 
emblazoned  their  way  throughout  the 
world. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  ODD  FELLOWSHIP 


THE  early  history  of  New  Hamp- 
shire Odd  Fellowship  is  not  ful- 
ly known.     The  first  member  of 
the   order   who    came    north    from    the 


PiY  William  Weston,  Grand  Master 

in  Baltimore  in  1819  has  left  no  rec- 
ord of  his  interest  in  the  fraternity. 
It  would  have  been  instructive,  even 
at  this   time,  to   know   his  views  of  a 


birthplace  of  American  Odd  Fellowship      fraternity  practicing   works   of  benev- 
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olence  and  charity  in  such  measure  as  ly     followed     by     the     institution     of 

to   merit  the   name   of  "Odd   Fellow."  others    in    various    parts    of    the    state 

because    so   diffierent    from    the    socie-  until  now  there  are  one  hundred  and 

ties  of  the  time.  four  lodges   with   a   membership  June 

It  is  certain  that  an  increasing  num-  30,    1923,   of   16,857.     White   Mountain 


ber   of    these    interested    in    the    order  Lodge    of    Concord    has    the    largest 

began   to   gather   in    the   larger   towns  membership — about        560 — and        the 

and  cities  for  on  September   11,   1843,  first      lodge      instituted,      Granite      of 

a    lodge    was    instituted    at    Nashua.  Nashua,    is    second    with    about    450 

This  lodge,  Granite,  No.  1,  was  quick-  members. 
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The  Rebekah  Degree,  a  woman's 
branch  of  the  order,  was  planned  and 
formed  by  Schuyler  Colfax  in  1851 
and  sanctioned  by  the  Grand  Lodge 
in  that  year.  The  first  Rebekah  lodge 
was  instituted  in  Nashua  as  Nashua, 
No.  1,  Dec.  8,  1870.  The  name  of 
this  lodge  was  afterward  changed  to 
Olive  Branch  Rebekah  Lodge,  which 
name  it  still  bears.  This  branch  of 
the  order  has  prospered  and  there  are 
now  97  lodges  with  a  membership  of 
nearly   19,000. 

Early  in  the  work  of  the  order  it 
was  found  difficult  to  care  for  the 
members  who  by  reason  of  age  or 
infirmity  were  not  able  to  care  for 
themselves.  For  a  time  such  mem- 
bers were  cared  for  in  their  own  com- 
munities by  their  home  lodges.  This 
was  not  satisfactory  and  after  much 
deliberation  a  parcel  of  land  was  ob- 
tained in  the  city  of  Concord  and  a 
home  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  in- 
digent and  feeble.  This  home  has 
been  splendidly  supported  by  the  or- 
der but  will  in  due  time  be  supplanted 
by  a  larger  and  more  commodious 
structure.  It  is  easy  to  give  approxi- 
mate figures  and  historical  dates  but 
the  complete  history  of  our  order  can 
never  be  written.  We  may  write 
that  the  amount  expended  for  the  re- 
lief of  brothers  in  one  year  was  $28,- 
867.43,  but  this  is  only  the  financial 
statement  of  the  relief  work  of  the 
order.  No  records  are  kept  of  the 
un-numbered  gifts  of  provisions, 
clothing,  fuel  and  other  necessities  of 
life  freely  given  to  aid  the  needy. 
Multiply  this  by  the  number  of  years 
since  the  institution  (jf  the  first  lodge, 
with  i)roportionate  subtractions,  and 
add  to  the  result  the  extensive  bene- 
factions of  the  Rebekah  degree  mem- 
bers and  the  total  of  help  is  a  stu- 
pendous sum. 

In    one    year — last    year — there    was 

paid  for  watching  the   sick     $2,678.22 

Burial  of  the  dead  10,909.07 

Other   charity  5,820.06 

Making  a  total  for  relief,  of  $48,271.78 


The  aid  and  assistance  given  to 
the  brethren  along  financial  lines  is  a 
very  small  part  of  the  work  of  the 
order.  If  a  complete  history  of  the 
order  were  to  be  written  it  must  of 
necessity  take  up  the  aid  given  to 
men  and  women  in  the  formation  of 
character  and  the  development  of  that 
fraternal  spirit  which  leads  to  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  brotherhood 
of  man. 

The  history  of  some  of  the  smaller 
lodges  is  a  record  of  heroic  endeavor. 
In  .some  of  our  decadent  towns  the 
population  has  dwindled  to  the  place 
where  there  are  no  young  men  to  take 
the  place  of  those  who  have  grown 
old  in  the  service.  The  history  of 
these  lodges  shows  the  same  pains- 
taking care  in  discharging  their  ob- 
ligations as  is  shown  by  the  larger 
lodges.  In  one  small  lodge  a  brother 
was  taken  sick  in  the  winter  season. 
He  lived  about  two  miles  from  the 
village  and  farmed  in  a  small  way. 
For  two  weeks  the  members  of  the 
lodge  took  turns  in  going  out  to  his 
farm  each  morning  and  afternoon  to 
care  for  the  stock  and  do  the  work 
that  the  brother  was  unable  to  do. 
This  evidences  the  true  spirit  of  Odd 
Fellowship  and  is  typical  of  the  order 
wherever   found. 

The  history  of  the  Order  would  not 
be  complete  unless  mention  is  made 
of  the  property  accumulations  of  the 
various  lodges.  Some  of  "the  smaller 
lodges  meet  in  hired  halls,  but  all  of 
the  older  and  larger  lodges  own  their 
bu'ildings.  S'ome  of  these  buildings 
are  com  modious  structures  and  are 
well  equipped  for  their  purpose  with 
large  halls  and  good  offices.  The 
money  holdings  and  investments  to- 
day are  about  a  million  dollars.  From 
the  small  beginnings  of  1843  the  or- 
der has  grown  largely  because  it  has 
rendered  definite  service  to  humanity 
along  lines  where  there  was  genuine 
need.  It  was  ventured  to  translate 
its     motto,     "Friendship,     Love     and 
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Truth,"   into    the    language   of   service  ganization   devoted   to  works  of  help- 

— a     language    easily     understood    by  fulness    and    charity — endeavoring    to 

all,    especially    by    those    who    receive  destroy  a  few  weeds  in  the  garden  of 

or   witness    its    manifold    benefactions,  life,  and  plant  in  their  place  the  seeds 

The     history     of    New     England    Odd  that   will    blossom   in    friendship,   love, 

Fellowship    i.s    the    history    of    an    or-  truth,    faith,   hope    and    charity. 


ORIGIN^  HISTORY  AND  PURPOSES  OF  THE 
IMPROVED  ORDER  OF  RED  MEN 

By  Harrie  M.  Young 

THE    question    has    frequently    been  of   Liberty,   Red   Men  and   Sons   of    St. 

asked  me,  "What  is  the  Improved  Taniina.        It   was  the   Sons  of   Liberty 

Order  of   Red    Men  and   why  are  who,  in  1773,  emptied  the  tea  into  Bos- 

you  so  enthusiastic  in   its  behalf?"      As  ton  Harbor. 


fully  as  pos- 
sible within 
the  limits  of 
a  magazine 
article  I  will 
answer. 

The  Im- 
proved O  r- 
d  e  r  of  Red 
Men  is  the 
oldest  strictly 
fraternal  or- 
der of  Amer- 
i  c  a  n  origin 
and  teach- 
ings. Its  birth 
is  co-existent 
with  the  birth 
of  the  Repuli- 
lic  and  a  1- 
though  in  its 
early  stages 
it  did  not  bear 
the  name  by 
which  it  is 
now  known 
we  can  trace 
i  t  s  history 
with  scarcely  a  Iireak  from  the  year  1762. 

Prior  to  the  American  Revolution  and 
during  that  period,  also  during  the  war 
of  1812,  there  existed  many  societies, 
social  and  patriotic,  known  as  the   Sons 


George  W.  Ham 
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The  early 
Patriots  who 
founded  that 
society  never 
knew  what 
real  Ameri- 
c  a  n  liberty 
was,  the  y 
having  lived 
under  kings 
all  their  lives, 
a  n  d  having 
no  vote  or 
voice  in  some 
of  the  most 
i  m  p  o  r  t  a  n  t 
matters  p  e  r- 
t  a  i  n  i  n  g  to 
their  own 
g  o  vernment. 
Their  first 
vision  of  real 
freedom  was 
caught  from 
the  wild  sav- 
age s,  who 
roamed  the 
forest  at  will 
rejoicing  in  the  unrestrained  occupation 
of  this  great  new  world ;  who  selected 
their  own  sachems  and  forms  of  religious 
worship ;  and  who  made  their  own  laws 
and  tril)al    regulations,    which  were    few 
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and  simple,  and  only  such  as  were  suited 
to  primitive  tribal  life,  while  the  white 
men,  who  came  here,  were  continually 
followed  up  and  hampered  by  unreason- 
able laws  and  regulations,  imposed  by  a 
distant  king  and  his  local  appointees, 
were  denied  the  right  of  trial  l)y  jury, 
and  were  burdened  ])y  unjust  taxes. 
They  began  to  chafe  under  their  thrall- 
dom  and  finally  when  human  nature  could 
stand  no  more  they  determined  to  act. 
The  "Boston  Tea  Party"  was  the  first 
manifestation 
of  their  de- 
t  e  r  m  ination 
to  throw  off 
the  y  o  k  e, 
which  was 
later  by  the 
D  e  c  1  aration 
o  f  Indepen- 
d  e  n  c  e  and 
the  War  f)f 
the  Revolu- 
tion. 

The  chil- 
dren of  the 
forest,  having 
furnished  the 
first  ins])ira- 
tion  of  true 
liberty,  and 
whose  paint 
feathers  were 
used  to  en- 
a  b  1  e  the 
wearers  t  o 
escape  detec- 
tion by  Brit- 
i  s  h      sympa-  Kitt  K. 

t  h  i  z  e  r  s      it  Great   Junior   Sagamore, 

was  but  natural  that  the  name  of  the 
Sons  of  Liberty  should  l)e  changed  so  as 
to  suggest  the  true  cause  of  its  origin  and 
from  this  grew  our  present  designation, 
the  Improved  Order  of  Red   ]\Ien. 

Originally  the  watchword  was  Free- 
dom and  the  part  that  these  societies 
played  in  securing  Freedom  for  the 
American  Colonists  is  historical.  To 
Freedom  was  later  added,  in  the  need  of 
a   broader   field,    the   motto.    Friendship, 


and  brotherly  love,  shared  the  interest 
with  patriotism.  Later,  in  1835,  when 
the  order  was  first  incorporated  Charity 
was  added  so  that  now  we  have  as  our 
watchword  Freedom,  Friendship  and 
Charity. 

As  a  fraternity  our  order  claims  for 
its  heritage  that  glorious  emblem,  Old 
Glory,  and  it  is  a  reminder  to  every  mem- 
ber of  his  pledge  to  defend  the  flag  of 
our  Union  from  every  danger. 

With    about    5000  branches,    in    every 

State,  Terri- 
tory and  Pos- 
session of  the 
United  States 
and  there 
only,  this  fra- 
ternity e  X- 
emplifies  the 
best  that  is 
in  American 
m  a  n  h  o  o  d. 
More  than 
half  a  million 
members,  the 
flower  of  this 
great,  indus- 
trious, free 
people,  cheer- 
fully give  to 
it  their  vol- 
untary, lov- 
i  n  g  allegi- 
ance. 

Its  friend- 
ship, of  fra- 
ternity, is  the 
best,  purest 
and  strong- 
est and  well 
worthy  of  the  membership  and  devotion 
of  all  true  citizens.  It  admits  to  bene- 
ficial or  non-l)eneficial  membership  only 
white  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
eighteen  years  and  upwards  and  it  gets 
the  best. 

Its  ritualistic  ceremonies  are  purely 
American,  original  and  distinctive,  and 
give  to  posterity  a  demonstration  of  the 
best  pecularities  of  the  primitive  North 
American  Indian.    Founded  on  the  man- 
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ners,  customs  and  traditions  of  this  won- 
derful aboriginal  people,  the  ritualistic 
work  portrays  something  original  ami 
fascinating,  and  when  faithfully  deline- 
ated becomes  instructive  as  well  as  in- 
tensely interesting. 

We  teach  the  true  American  citizen, 
when  accepted  into  our  covenant  of 
faith,  that  the  degrees  of  the  Improved 
Order  of  Red  Men  are  representative  of 
a  race  whose  ceremonies  in  their  forest 
homes  were  elevating  and  contained  les- 
sons  that 
bound  them 
together,  as 
they  do  us.  in 
bonds  of  uni- 
ty land  good 
fellowship. 

The  I  m- 
proved  Order 
of  Red  Men 
is  a  secret  so- 
ciety, secret 
in  the  same 
sense  that  the 
inner  life  of 
the  home  cir- 
cle is  secret, 
yet  there  is 
nothing  in  its 
ritual  or  its 
laws  that  de- 
bars man  or 
woman  on 
account  o  f 
creed  or  na- 
tivity. We- 
administer  no 
oath  bindSng 
you  to  any 
religious  or  political  creed ;  as  you  enter 
the  wigwam  so  you  depart,  a  free  man. 
Each  member  must  be  a  white  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  a  believer  in  the  Su- 
j>reme  l^eing.  able  to  earn  a  livelihood 
and  of  good  reputation  and  character. 
His  social  standard  is  not  considered  so 
long  as  he  is  a  true  man.  It  matters  not 
whether  he  is  black  with  the  soot  of  the 
forge  or  clad  in  the  elegance  of  a  i)ros- 
perous  profession. 


Albert  Walker  of  Concord 


Strictly  fraternal  and  benevolent  in 
its  character,  the  Order  teaches  lessons 
that  elevate  and  instill  into  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  its  members  true  Friend- 
ship, Patriotism  and  the  care  of  our  de- 
pendents, as  well  as  the  good  traits  of 
the  aboriginal  North  American  Indian. 
There  are  three  degrees : 

The  Adoption  degree  which  exempli- 
fies the  primitive  Red  Man's  form  of 
naturalization,  through  which  they  com- 
pelled   their   ca])tives    to   undergo    a   test 

o  f  firmness 
and  power  of 
e  n  (1  u  r  ance, 
and  a  f  t  e  r 
being  so 
adopted  there 
was  extended 
to  them  that 
atTection  that 
brothers  and 
relations  bear 
one  to  the 
other  and  all 
r  e  c  ollections 
of  their 
former  kin- 
dred were 
gr;; dually  ef- 
faced and 
they  became 
bound  by  ties 
of  gratitude 
to  those  who 
had  adopted 
theuL 

The  War- 
riors' degree 
i  1  1  us  trating 
the  hunt  or 
chase  wherein  was  provided  sustenance 
for  the  tribe  and  its  dependents  as  well 
as  the  manners  of  the  war  path. 

The  Chief's  degree  which  illustrates 
the  religious  ceremonies  of  these  i)rimi- 
tive  men,  they  being  firm  ])elievers  in  the 
Great  Spirit,  their  beautiful  legends 
showing  un])Ounded  faith  in  a  future  life 
and  immortality  of  the   soul. 

Our  charity  consists  chiefly  in  this: 
We  visit  and  care  for  the  sick  and  dis- 
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abled ;  We  bury  the  dead ;  We  educate 
and  support  indigent  orphans  of  de- 
ceased members. 

Our  method  of  caring  for  the  orphans 
has  no  parallel  in  any  other  fraternity. 
When  a  member  dies  and  the  mother  is 
unable  to  support  the  children  the  tribe 
reports  the  case  to  the  State  (3rphans' 
Board  who  make  an  investigation  of  the 
matter.  If  the  case  is  found  worthy  a 
weekly  amount  is  allowed  the  mother. 
The  tribe  appoints  three  members  who 
see  that  the  child  is  properly  clothed,  has 
sufficient  food  and  is  sent  to  church  and 
school.  We  have  no  orphans'  homes  but 
we  have  a  home  for  every  orphan  with 
the  mother.  Hundreds  now  grown  to 
manhood  and  womanhood  bless  the  Or- 
der in  their  evening  prayers  for  this 
work. 

We  also  have  a  branch  of  the  Order 
for  our  wives,  sister  and  lady  friends, 
known  as  the  Degree  of  Pocahontas. 

The  name  of  the  Degree  is  taken  from 
the  celebrated  character  in  Indian  his- 
tory. Pocahontas,  whose  life  presents  a 
touching  and  beautiful  picture  of  grace, 
beauty  and  virtue,  as  well  as  of  constant 
friendship  to  the  i)alefaces.  who  repaid 
friendship  and  hospitality  with  ingrati- 
tude and  treachery. 

In  the  Degree  of  Pocahontas,  of  neces- 
sity the  ideal  Indian  princess  has  been 
exemplified,  rather  than  the  matter-of- 
fact,  prosaic  Indian  squaw.  The  legend 
of  Pocahontas  and  the  virtues  of  her  life 
have  been  taken  as  the  basis  for  the  ideal 
ceremony  used  by  the  Degree  of  Poca- 
hontas. Among  all  the  traditions,  none 
is  sweeter,  purer.  ])righter  ,and  better 
than  that  which  gives  us  the  history  of 
Pocahontas,    the    Indian   princess. 

I  have  endeavored  briefly  to  show  you 
our  principles.  Let  me  tell  you  some- 
thing of  our  marvelous  growth.  U])  to 
1846  we  numbered  scarce  1,200;  in  1860 
we  had  9.300;  in  1880  there  was  28.000; 
in  1890  the  number  had  increased  to 
97.000.  By  1900  the  97,000  had  doubled 
and  to-day  there  are  over  half  a  million 
devoted  men  and  women  marching  ever 
onward,   ever  upward  under  the  banner 


inscribed — Freedom,  Friendship  and 
Charity. 

During  the  past  decade  the  Improved 
Order  of  Red  Men  has  paid  for  relief 
of  members  over  $14,500,000.  For  re- 
lief of  widows  and  or])hans  over  $1,- 
500,000.  For  burial  of  the  dead  over 
$5,500,000. 

During  the  great  World  War.  we  of- 
ficially reported  29.991  members  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  up  to  and 
including  September  1.  1918.  We  are 
confident  that  we  had  at  least  40.000  of 
our  members  serving  in  our  Country's 
cause. 

In  addition  to  our  l)rothers  serving 
with  the  colors,  the  Improved  Order  of 
Red  Alen  donated  twenty- four  Limou- 
sine-Bodied Ambulances  to  the  various 
cantonments  and  Government  hospitals 
throughout  the  United  States.  These 
ambulances  averaged  $vS,300  in  cost,  each, 
and  the  money  paid— $75,583.25  for 
the  ambulances,  was  raised  by  voluntary 
contribution    from   our   members. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  we  have 
gathered  into  our  folds  the  best  element 
of  our  citizenship,  including  the  best 
exemplar  of  true  charity,  gentle  and 
sympathetic  woman,  who  is  ready  at  all 
times  to  soothe  the  ills  of  humanity  with 
tender  voice  and  hand.  To  the  Degree 
of  Pocahontas  much  of  our  success  is 
due.  May  the  Great  Spirit  grant  that 
in  every  town,  yea  in  every  hamlet,  a 
band  of  these  devoted  women  may  exist, 
a  shining  example  to  their  fellows. 
The  Red  Men,  as  in  the  beginning,  are 
everywhere.  You  will  find  us  on  the 
northern  borders,  where  the  St.  Law- 
rence, through  its  thousand,  islands. 
wends  its  way  to  the  sea.  You  will  find 
us  in  the  east,  the  land  of  the  rising  sun. 
the  land  of  wealth  and  commerce.  We 
abound  in  the  middle  west,  through 
which  the  majestic  Mississippi  flows, 
bearing  ui)on  its  bosom  swift  winged 
cruisers  conveying  our  products  to  other 
parts.  We  are  in  the  far  west,  where 
the  Pacific  washes  our  shores,  giving 
promise  of  greater  wealth  from  far  east- 
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ern  lands.     You  will  find  us  also  in  the  sings  you   to   rest.     We  are   everywhere 

southland,   where   cotton    is   king,    where  in    America,    where    friendshii),      charity 

coal  and  iron  al)0und.  where  the  flowers  and  good  fellowship  ahound  and  our  Or- 

bloom,  not  only  in  the  spring  time,  but  der  shall  increase  and  shall  live  for  the 

throughout     the    year;    where   the    lark  good  of  humanity,  as  long  as  "the  heart 

awakens  the  dawn  and  the  mocking  bird  hath  woes." 


THE  PYTHIAN  HOME 

By  George  Warwick,  Jr. 


THE     property     consists     of     about 
twenty-five    acres,    with    the    main 
house         containing         twenty-two 
rooms,  a  large  l)arn  attached  which  will 
lend  itself  readily  to  remodeling  for  ad- 
ditional room  when  

required.  T  h  ere 
are  two  heating 
plants,  five  bath 
rooms,  and  the 
house  is  complete- 
ly furnished.  We 
have  had  to  buy 
nothing  but  addi- 
tional iron  beds 
and  a  few  such 
items  as  that.  The 
Pythian  Sisters  of 
our  State,  have 
furnished  a  suj)- 
ply  of  blankets, 
quilts,  towels,  and 
all  such  gifts,  and 
from  time  to  time 
we  are  receiving 
additional  such 
gifts  from  them. 
Besides  the  main 
house  we  have  a 
modern  six  room 
house  or  cottage 
with  a  sixty'  foot 
green-house  alttached. 
small  storage  shed,  good  work  shop, 
horse  barn,  besides  all  this  a  large  framed 
farm  barn  of  about  40  x  70.  with  a  fifty 
foot  covered  shed  attached. 

This  property  was  the  late  Denman 
Thompson's  "Old  Homestead"  where  he 
lived  for  vears  and  where  he  died.     You 


George  Warwick,  Jr. 
Grand  Chancellor  of  New  Hampshire 

An    ic,e-house. 


will  remember  him  as  the  man  who  be- 
came famous  in  the  production  of  the 
play.  "The  Old  Homestead."  the  story 
and  scenes  of  which  were  laid  in  the  town 
of  Swanzey  and  the  characters  were  fa- 
miliar figures  in  all 
the  localities 
around  the  section 
about  our  "I  lome." 
The  property  is 
located  within  five 
minutes  walk  of 
the  railroad  station 
and  in  the  heart  of 
one  of  our  ty])ical 
New  England  vil- 
lages. 

It  is  surrouiided 
by  a  broad  rolling 
land,  three  or  four 
acres  of  which  we 
kee])  in  a  good 
lawn.  There  is  a 
wall  800  to  900  ft. 
across  the  entire 
front  of  the  pro- 
l)erty  built  of  solid 
cement  block,  and 
the  road  jjast  the 
house  is  of  con- 
crete besides  all 
the  driveways,  and 
walks  on  the  inside  of  the  grounds.  All 
these  things  were  installed  by  the  late 
Denman  Thompson. 

Our  water  supply  is  furnished  by  a 
series  of  springs  all  flowing  into  a  reser- 
voir about  12  X  25  ft.,  constructed  of 
stone  concrete,  over  which  a  good  fram- 
ed building  was  ])laced  and  which  is  lo- 
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cated  on  the  hillside  above  the  "Old 
Homestead"  at  an  elevation  to  give  us 
sixty  pounds  pressure  at  the  fire  hy- 
drant, which  is  connected  to  the  main 
reservoir  by  a  four  inch  iron  pipe.  The 
water  pipes  from  the  hydrant  are  then 
distributed  all  over  the  grounds  in  va- 
rious sizes  as  the  need  requires.  I  un- 
derstand on  authority  of  Denman 
Thompson's  daughter  that  the  water  sys- 
tem alone  cost  her  father  about  $25,000, 
and  I  really  do  not  question  this. 

The  Ashuelot  River  is  the  West  bound 
of  our  property  and  all  of  the  sewerage 
is  emptied  into  this  stream  by  modern 
equipment  of   tile  drains. 

Uur  first  thought  was  to  get  as  many 
as  possible  of  our  members  to  personally 
visit  and  inspect  the  "Home."  and  we 
held  a  good  "Field  Meeting"  on  the  first 
day  of  October  1921,  at  which  over  1500 
attended. 

In  our  campaign  we  asked  each  lodge 
to  appoint  a  conscientious,  energetic  com- 
mittee who  would  make  a  personal  can- 
vass of  their  membership.  The  result 
was  that  we  raised  about  $11,000  addi- 
tional during  the  first  year. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  employed  the 
same  caretaker  and  his  wife,  who  had 
l)een  on  the  property  for  over  thirty 
years  to  remain  with  us  as  Superinten- 
dent and  Matron.  On  the  first  of  Nov- 
ember 1921,  we  employed  a  cook  to  as- 
sist them  and  instructed  them  to  open 
the  main  house  and  prepare  to  receive 
our  first  resident  members,  the  first  one 
of  whom  was  received  at  the  "Home" 
on  the  6th  of  November  1921,  and  twf) 
others  a  month  later.  Six  more  have 
been  received  since  that  time  and  we 
have  lost  three  by  death.  There  are  still 
applications   now   i>ending. 

We  had  no  source  of  income  whatever 
except  voluntary  contributions  until  af- 
ter July  1,  1922. 

This  past  summer  we  had  a  mortgage 
remaining  of  $3,000  and  began  a  second 
active  camjjaign  for  funds  with  the  re- 
sult that  at  our  "Field  Meeting"  held 
October  12,  1923,  we  burned  the  mort- 
gage and  now  own  the  "Home"  and  all 


its  furnishings   free  and  clear  of  all  in- 
cumbrances. 

Our  next  efforts  should  be  to  create 
sufficient  interest  among  our  members 
and  friends  so  that  we  can  create  an 
endowment  fund  which  will  bring  in  a 
sufficient  income  to  help  materially  in 
the  upkeep  of  the  "Home." 

It  has  been  a  hard  fight  but  we  feel 
that  the  result  is  well  worth  while  and 
we  also  feel  that  with  only  a  membership 
of  7500  in  the  State,  our  accomplish- 
ment is  worth  some  consideration. 

We  require  our  resident  members  to 
work  as  much  as  they  are  able,  but  you 
cannot  count  on  getting  a  great  deal. 
By  creating  the  proi>er  feeling  among 
them,  they  help  one  another  in  very 
good  shape. 

None  of  the  committee  or  the  past  or 
present  officers  of  the  "Home"  have  ever 
received  a  cent  in  salary,  and  it  would  only 
be  fair  to  say  that  the  personal  contribu- 
tions of  time  and  thought  and  effort  have 
very  largely  contributed  to  the  success  of 
the  "Home." 

We  feel  that  we  are  fortunate  in  ac- 
quiring a  "Home"  of  this  sort,  but  am 
confident  that  a  little  effort  on  the  part 
of  each  Grand  Domain,  will  find  just 
some  such  place  as  we  have  found  here 
that  seems  to  lend  itself  perfectly  for  the 
purpose  of  which  we  are  using  it.  My 
"  experience  in  the  real  estate  business 
leads  me  to  believe  so. 

It  would  do  your  heart  good  to  visit 
this  "Home"  and  see  the  care  and  con- 
tentment that  we  bring  into  the  lives  of 
these  unfortunate  old  folks  who  would 
only  have  a  haven  in  some  State  institu- 
tion, or  county  farm.  As  I  have  per- 
sonally studied  our  "Home"  from  the 
beginning  and  the  many  problems  that 
have  arisen  from  time  to  time,  I  would 
like  to  see  besides  a  fund  for  the  main- 
tenance, some  fund  created  by  which 
we  could  relieve  the  suffering  in  many 
cases,  where  we  cannot  admit  an  appli- 
cant to  the  "Home",  and  I  sincerely  trust 
that  we  may  work  out  some  such  plan 
in    the    future. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  VETERANS'  ASSOCIATION 

MEETS  AT  THE  WEIRS 

By  Albert  S.  Baker 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE'S    shrine    of  Long      as     the      New      Hampshire 

patriotism     was     rededicated     to  \>terans'   Association   has   been    hold- 

the  cause  of  public  welfare  dur-  ing  its  annual  meetings  at  the  Weirs, 

ing    the    last    week    of    August    when,  few    are    the    people    who    know    why 

according  to  a  custom  of  50  years'  ob-  and   what  this  organization  is. 


Lieut.  Harold  K.  Davidson 
State    Department    Comniaiuler 

servance,   the   New   Hampshire  Veter-  The    Association    itself    includes    in 

ans'  Association  met  at  its  own  call  at  its   membership   every   citizen   of  New 

the    Weirs,    there    to    renew     acquaint-  Hampshire   who    is   a    veteran   of   any 

ances   with    comrades    and    pledges    to  war   in   which    the    United    States   has 

national  devotion.                                   .  been  engaged,  every  member  of  semi- 
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military  organizations,  both  men  and  practically  every  New  England  state 
women,  and  was  organized  for  the  to  see  the  comrades  and  to  live  again 
perpetuation  of  those  ideals  which  are      the   days  of   Civil   War   through   rem- 


America. 

The  Association  has  recently  taken 
into  its  membership  the  veterans  of 
the  World  War,  most  of  them  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Legion,  and  be- 
cause of  their  youth  it  was  not 
strange  that  they  should  play  the 
part  of  leading  man  in  the  drama 
which  has  just  been  taking  place  on 
the  shores  o  f 
Winnepesaukee. 

There  u  n  d  e  r 
the  shadows  of 
the  pines,  where 
the  New  Hamp- 
shire  Veterans' 
Association  held 
its  48th  annual 
encampment  there 
were  being  held 
at  the  same  time, 
regimental  r  e- 
unions  for  the 
boys  of  '61.  an- 
nual conventions 
of  the  United 
Spanish  War 
Veterans  and  its 
auxiliary  and  an- 
nual conventions 
of  the  American 
Legion  and  its 
auxiliary.  While 
the  conventions 
and  the  encamp- 
ment      were       in 


miscence. 

Among  the  veterans  of  the  strife 
of  sixty  years  ago  who  came  to  the 
reunion  this  year  was  Major  J.  N. 
Bean  of  Attleboro,  Mass.,  veteran  of 
the  Fifth  New  Hampshire  volunteers, 
who  drove  170  miles  by  motor  to  be 
present  at  the  Weirs  encampment  in 
spite    of   his    age    of   92   years.     Then 

there  was  R.  R. 
Manchester  o  f 
the  Sixth  regi- 
ment, who  came 
from  Bellair. 
Kansas,  an  d 
Henry  C.  Mace 
of  the  14th  New 
Hampshire  a  n  d 
now  of  Califor- 
nia. One  veteran 
who  came  from 
the  far  west  was 
enthusiastic  about 
the  nation's  de- 
velopment since 
he  served  it  as  a 
soldier.  The  vet- 
t  e  r  a  n  rei)orted 
that  he  had  for- 
gotten his  regi- 
mental r  e  p  o  r  t, 
which  he  was  to 
make,  and  wired 
home  while  com- 
ing eastward  to 
have    it    forward- 


Major  Oscar  Lagerquist 

Senior   Vice  Commander 

progress  at  Camp  J.  N.  Patterson,  nam-  ed  to  him  by  air  mail.     When  he  arrived 

ed    for    Concord's    outstanding    hero    of  at   the  Weirs   his  papers  were   awaitmg 

the   Civil    War   final   papers   were   being  him   at   the   postofifice. 

l)assed    which    deeded    some   8   acres    of  Distinguished  visitors  thronged  the 

land   and   thirty-five   buildings    from   the  the    soldiers'    playground    during    the 

Boston  and  Maine  railroad  to  the  Asso-  encampment,  among  them  being  John 

ciation.  R.    Quinn,    National     Commander    of 

But  the  encampment  this  year  was  the    American    Legion,    Mrs.  Franklin 

different    than    its    predecessors.     The  Bishop,     National     President     of     the 

boys  in  blue  were  not  as  many  as  in  Legion  Auxiliary,  John  M.  Bartlett  of 

years  now  gone.     But  they  came  with  Portsmouth,  first  assistant  postmaster 

just  as  much  enthusiasm  from  far  off  general.    General     Frank    N.     Battles, 

California,     Kansas,      Nebraska      and  state  adjutant  of  the   G.  A,   R.,   Con- 
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gressman  Edward  H.  Wason  of 
Nashua,  Congressman  William  N. 
Rogers  of  Sanbornville,  and  many 
other  officers  of  state  military  organ- 
izations, most  of  whom  were  speakers 
at  the  open  air  programs  in  the  grove. 
Fun  there  was  a  plenty  in  the  large 


child  labor  and  urged  its  adoption  by 
the  New  Hampshire  legislature.  The 
disabled  of  the  World  War  were  not 
forgotten  and  resolutions  praised  the 
Veterans'  Bureau  for  its  work  in  New 
Hampshire,  urged  that  the  work  in 
New   England  be   directed  by   a   New 


midway  near  headquarters,  but  in  ad-  England  control  unit,  and  urged  that 

dition   to   the   fun   there   was   work  to  a  representative  of  the  V^eterans'   Bu- 

be   done.  reau    visit    each    Legion    Post    in    the 

The    Legion    and    its   auxiliary   held  state   in  an  efifort  to  reach  every  dis- 

annual   conventions,   each   electing   its  abled    veteran    and    thereby   give    him 

state  officers  for  a  new  year,  each  tak-  treatment    and    care    where    deserved, 

ing    up  "its  problems    of    development  When  Governor's  Day  came  around 


and    duties    to    the    hero 
dead. 

The  Legion  chose 
Harold  K.  Davison  of 
Woodsville  to  succeed 
himself  as  state  depart- 
ment commander,  while 
the  auxiliary  accepted 
the  resignation  of  its 
])resident.  Mrs.  Flora 
Spaulding  of  Manches- 
ter, and  turned  to  Mrs. 
Bessie  Hauley  of  the 
same  city  for  its  presi- 
dent for  a  new  year. 

Resolutions  were  ex- 
pected and  they  came — 
many  of  them.  The 
Legion  endorsed  the  at- 
titude of  its  national  and 
state  departments  on 
Defense  Day.  adopting  a  resolution 
which  promised  co-operation  and  ap- 
proved the  principle.  The  Legion  urged 
the  state  to  furnish  funds  for  a  suital)le 
memorial  to  the  World  War  dead  at 
the  N.  H.  entrance  to  Memorial  bridge 
across  the  Piscataqua  river  at  Ports- 
mouth and  so  missed  its  buddies  who 
were  doing  duty  at  training  camps  for 
the    National    Guard    that    it    resolved 


Rev.   Fr.  Sweeney 

Chaplain 


Gov.  Fred  H.  Brown  at- 
tended the  encampment 
and  was  received  with 
the  customary  salute 
given  a  commander  of 
military  forces.  With 
him  were  mem])ers  of 
hi.',  staff  and  council  and 
together  they  reviewed 
the  ])arade  of  veterans 
which  this  year  did  not 
include  the  veterans  of 
the  L'i\il  War  who  pre- 
ferred to  review  the 
parafle. 

Concord  Post,  Ameri- 
can Legion  came  in  for 
high  praise  when  its 
troop  of  l)oy  scouts  ap- 
peared in  full  uniform  in 
the  i)arade.  The  young- 
sters made  a  fine  impression  as  they 
marched  along  behind  the  Legion- 
naires, later  to  mass  their  colors  with 
those  of  the  other  military  organiza- 
tions directly  in  front  of  the  review- 
ing officers.  Then  came  a  ceremony 
new  to  the  W'eirs  encampment,  dur- 
ing which  the  colors  of  Legion  Posts 
which  had  excelled  in  membership 
records    during    the    year    were    deco- 


that  the  war  department  be  requested      rated   by   the   department  commander. 

During  the  encampment,  Arthur  J. 
l)Out\vell  of  Concord,  president  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Veterans'  Associa- 
tion, had  been  in  charge  of  the  main 
programs.     The  closing  act  of  the  en- 


to  so  arrange  its  trannng  schedule 
that  veterans  would  not  again  be  in 
camp  during  convention  time.  Another 
resolution  commended  the  amend- 
ment  to   the   federal   constitution   giv- 


ing   Congress    the    right    to    regulate     campment    was    the    election    of    Dr. 
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Robert  O.  Blood  of  Concord  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  and  the 
turning  over  to  him  by  Mr.  Boutwell 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Association. 

Perhaps  the  most  touching  scene  of 
the  whole  convention  was  enacted 
when  the   Legion  convention   present- 


shire  department  was  to  lose  George 
Morrill,  who  i.s  known  as  one  of  the 
most  efficient  department  officers  in 
the  entire  Legion. 

Then  turning  to  IMorrill  he  said, 
"George,  do  you  feel  funny  to  hear 
me    say    all   these   fine    things    about 


The  three   first   Commanders   of  the    Department —  Knox.  Cain  and  Stevenson 


ed  its  retiring  adjutant,  Major  George 
W.  Morrill  of  Concord,  a  purse  in  rec- 
ognition of  his  services.  The  pre- 
sentation was  made  by  National  Com- 
mander Quinn,  who  in  extending  his 
greetings  to  the  department  expressed 
his    grief    because    the     New    Hamp- 


you?  Well,  you  are  going  to  feel 
funnier  in  a  minute.  When  I  came  in 
here  the  boys  asked  me  to  give  you 
a  little  something.  Let's  see  what 
it  was  anyway."  Then  he  presented 
the  purse  and  as  tears  filled  the  eyes 
of  the   four  score   Legionnaires  in  at- 
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tendance,  .Morrill  accepted  the  gift, 
unable  to  speak  his  gratitude  by  words. 

Frank  N.  Sawyer  of  North  Weare 
succeeded   Mr.   Morrill. 

But  few  realize  just  what  this  en- 
campment means  to  New  Hampshire 
veterans. 

At  the  Weirs  there  exists  today  a 
soldiers'  playground  which  has  no 
equal  on  the  North  American  conti- 
nent, if  it  has  in  the  world.  There 
are  seven  and  one-half  acres  of  Land 
and  35  buildings,  some  large  and 
some  small,  all  in  the  name  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Veterans'  Associa- 
tion. Since  1881  the  Association  has 
leased  the  property  from  the  Boston 
and  Maine  railroad.  After  a  time,  as 
the  G.  A.  R,  regimental  organizations 
continued  to  hold  reunions  at  the 
Weirs  these  organizations  became 
the  owners  of  individual  buildings 
and   dedicated   them   to  the   use  of  its 


members  not  only  at  reunion  time 
but  at  any  time  for  outings,  picnics 
and  informal  get  togethers  or  vaca- 
tions. Now  all  are  owned  by  Vet- 
eran  organizations. 

During  the  years  it  has  been  the 
dream  of  the  veterans  of  the  Civil 
War,  the  Spanish  War,  the  Sons  of 
Veterans  and  other  semi-military  or- 
ganizations participating  in  the 
Weirs'  reunions  that  these  buildings 
should  eventually  become  the  prop- 
erty of  younger  veterans  and  younger 
members  of  the  present  organiza- 
tions to  whom  will  fall  the  duty  of 
perpetuating    the    ideals    represented. 

To  this  task  the  Legion  has  dedi- 
cated itself  and  it  is  expected  that  in 
the  years  to  come  Legion  Posts  will 
take  over  one  or  more  of  the  build- 
ings on  the  playground  and  there 
make    headquarters    for    its    members. 


OUR  DISABLED  SOLDIERS 


By  Alice  Pray 


110  the  vast  masses  of  Americans  the 
Great  War  has  ended.  The  sign- 
ing of  the  armistice  was  the  sym- 
bol, to  many  of  us,  of  the  cessation  of 
warfare  on  the  battlefield,  and  the  release 
from  work  at  the  Red  Cross  rooms.  We 
stopped  our  electric  sewing  machines, 
folded  our  last  piles  of  hospital  garments, 
rolled  our  final  surgical  dressings,  and 
returned  to  normal  life  at  an  amazing 
rate  of  speed.  We  had  not  sufi^ered  hun- 
ger, nor  had  we  endured  months  of  nerve 
exhausting  roar  of  canon  at  our  very 
borders.  We  had  not  lost  our  homes 
by  the  invasion  of  Teutonic  hordes,  nor 
had  we  lost  a  large  percentage  of  our 
population  by  death.  To  be  sure,  eco- 
nomic conditions  were  in  a  post-war 
state  of  flux,  but  many  of  us  in  New 
Hampshire  could  sit  by  our  firesides  and 
look  out  upon  the  world  with  a  fair 
amount  of  equanimity. 

And  so  the  years  have  rolled  on.    The 


early  days  of  August,  1924,  mark  the 
first  decade  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  What  are  we  doing  at  this  time 
for  the  boys  who  have  been  living  among 
us,  and  yet  not  with  us,  for  the  past  two, 
three,  or  possibly  four  years  ?  Have  we, 
in  each  of  our  towns,  searched  for  the 
brave  and  gallant  soldiers  who  no  longer 
can  march  to  the  blare  of  trumpets? 
How  can  we  say  that  the  war  has  ended 
for  us  when  just  around  the  corner  from 
our  homes  may  be  lying  a  hitherto  won- 
derful specimen  of  young  manhood, 
whose  mind  is  filled  with  ambitious 
thoughts,  but  whose  body  never  can  ful- 
fill its  share  of  those  thoughts? 

We  waved  a  tearfully  glad  farewell 
to  our  soldier  boys  when  they  left — we 
loved  to  think  of  their  glorious  patriotism 
as  they  marched  away  to  defend  us  who 
staid  at  home — we  compared  them  to 
knights  of  old — we  visualized  them  as 
crusaders.     They    fulfilled    their     prom- 
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ises     to     us     which     they     had     made  Is  not  their  very  patience  a  silent  appeal 

without  need  of  words  at  the  very  mo-  to  our  apathetic  patriotism?     If  we  halt 

ment  that  they  donned  the  khaki.     They  by  the  wayside   a   moment   in   our  busy 

were   'killed   in   action.'        They   escaped  lives,  can  we  not  picture  our  own  bodies 

unharmed.        They     came    back     to     us  suddenly  devoid  of  action  and  realize  the 

broken  and  inactive  in  body,  with  years  tragedy  it  would   hold   for  us  ?       Could 

of  life  before  them — with  minds  too  ac-  we  build   a  philosophy  of   life    for   year 

tive  if  they  dwelt  upon  the  scenes  they  upon  year  upon  any  basis  that  would  at 

had    witnessed,    and    too    active    if    they  all  satisfy  our  intellect? 
dared  to  lift  the  veil  of  the  future.     To  The  radio  set  can  be  purchased  for  a 

these,  have  we,   as   individuals,  kept  the  fairly   low   figure.       Our   money   earned 

faith?  by  our  daily  toil  would  not  be  so  much 

The  American  Legion  has  not  begged  a  source  of  pleasure  for  us  if  we  should 

us   for  money   in   this  state.       We  have  reflect   that    the   conditions   under   which 

not  been  called  upon  to  give  of  any  great  we  are  earning  it  may  be  justly  due  to 

portion  of  our  time  to  Legion  activities,  the    fa^^t    that    thousands    of    our    boys 

And  because  the  Legion  asks  of   us   so  fought  at  St.   Mihiel — but  came  back  to 

few    favors,  are  we  not  losing  sight  of  us  forever  doomed  to  the  wheelchair  or 

the   work   that   Legionnaires   are   quietly  the  bed.     How   small   a  portion   of   our 

doing   for  their  disabled  veterans?    The  earnings   would   be   necessary    if    we   all 

soldiers   who  are  paralyzed,  who  cannot  contributed,    through   the   American    Le- 

walk,   but   who   can   ride,   are   dependent  gion   in   our   different   communities,     to- 

upon  any  of  their  families  or  friends  for  ward  a  radio  set  for  each  such  boy  among 

a  sight  of  New  Hampshire's  green  hills  us.        The    boys    are    HERE — some    of 

and  valleys — so  charming  in  midsummer  them     are     practically     helpless — unfor- 

and  so  alluring  to  those  of  us  who  can  tunately — deplorably — they     are     within 

wander    among    them.        How    many    of  our  various  townships.     Let  us  hunt  for 

the  66,927  owners  of  automobiles  in  this  them,    tor    they    cannot    search    for    us. 

state  can  boast  that  they  have  given  an  Psychology     teaches     us     that    altruistic 

hour  or  two  of   pleasure  to  a   wounded  emotions    without    subsequent    deeds    are 

or   shell-shocked    soldier,    who     can    ride  weakening   to    our   characters.        Let   us 

with  perfect  ease,  but  who  never  can  walk  then  remember  our  emotions,  our  hopes, 

again?   How  can  we  enjoy  our  week-end  fears,  and  prayers  as  we  'smiled'   when 

trips,  as  we  dash  madly  seeking  pleasure  they   went  OVER   THERE.        Inaction 

from      seacoast      to      mountains — from  now   is    unpardonable.     It   is   not   highly 

mountains  to  the  lakes — when  we  know  important   that    we   have    or    have    not 

that  somewhere  in  our  vicinities  is  a  vie-  agreed   with  the  bonus   bill, — we  do  not 

tim  of  the  war  for  freedom  who  himself  need  to  discuss  national  issues  while  we 

never  can  be  free  in  body  or  in  mind  or  sit  comfortably  at  our  tea  tables,   when 

in  the  'pursuit  of  happiness.'     These  sol-  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  carry  some  books, 

diers    do   not   complain.        They   do    not  flowers,   pictures  to   a   soldier   who   lives 

want  pity.     They  are  living  just  as  they  just  outside  our  dooryards,  to  chat  with 

fought — from  day  to  day — courageously,  Ipm    awhile    that    the    long    hours    may 

bravely — hunting  for  the  poppies  in  their  somehow   vanish  a    little    more    quickly, 

drab  existences,  appreciating  a   few  mo-  Is  it  too  great  a  strain  upon  our  selfish- 

ments'  respite  from  pain,  thanking  us  if  ness  to  put  it  to  the  test  of  thoughts,  of 

we   by  any   chance   send    a   message    to  time,  of   money,    for  the   boys  living   so 

them,    watching    their    schoolmates    and  close   to    us    who    ofifered    their    lives    to 

class-mates    and    friends    live    their    gay  democracy     and     who     received — worse 

and  carefree  lives  of  crowded  activities,  than  the  total  loss  of  those  lives — a  piece 

but  rebelling  not  in  the  least  at  the  four  of  wreckage   which  they  must   somehow 

walls  in  which  their  days  begin  and  end.  restore  to  a  semblance  of  animation? 


AN  AUTUMN  MOOD 


By  Eleanor  deForest  White 


ANNE  Somers  shut  the  door  to  the 
baby's  room.  "There."  she  said  to 
herself,     "thank     heaven,     he     will 

sleep  now !" 

With  a  sigh  she  flopped  into  a  big 
chair  bv  the  window.  Oh,  she  was 
tired!  And  stifled,— shut  up  all  day  in 
a  small  apartment  with  a  fretful  child, 
after  a  sleepless  night,  distracted  as 
usual  about  the  ever-pressing  bills. 

Anne  looked  absently  out  of  the  win- 
dow. October  days  in  New  Hampshire 
were  always  gloomy!  She  heard  the 
wind  whistle;  it  beat  frantically  at  her 
washing  hanging  out  on  the  line. 

She  would  like  to  feel  the  vibrant  wind 
against    her    face,    to    breathe    the    keen 

air        Perhaps    a    walk She 

arose  abruptly.     Should  she  go?    There 

was  the  mending  pile  to  see  to 

Cautiously,  Anne  listened  at  the  baby's 
door.     He  was  sound  asleep. 

In  the  narrow  bedroom,  Anne  hurried- 
ly changed  her  house  shoes  for  ties, 
brushed  a  few  specks  from  her  dress, 
and  folded  a  scarf  over  her  shoulders. 
She  turned  to  go,  but  glanced  in  the  mir- 
ror. A  shiny  nose!  She  was  getting 
careless.  But  who  wouldn't,  living  like 
this?  Viciously  she  dabbed  the  pow- 
der puft  on  her  face. 

Snatching  up  her  mended  gloves,  she 
opened  the  hall  door-  She  hesitated, 
her  hand  on  the  knob.  Then,  though 
she  felt  a  fleeting  pang  at  leaving  the 
baby,  Anne  closed  the  door  and  started 
down  the  stairs. 

She  turned  oiT  the  main  road,  away 
from  the  dull  houses  of  her  neighbors, 
small  ordinary  people. 

She  started  up  the  long  hill,  taking  the 
road  which  cut  directly  through  the 
woods.  Tom  and  she  had  taken  this 
walk  a  year  ago.  They  never  had  time 
for  walks  together  now,  and  she  herself 
hadn't  been  able  to  get  out  for  one  alone 
since  Junior  came ! 

Bitterly   Anne  recalled   the   first   sum- 


mer, three  years  ago.  Honeymoon  days ! 
The  village  had  seemed  paradise  at  that 
time.  How  many  wonderful  walks  Tom 
and  she  had  taken  together,— how  young 
and  happy  they  had  felt!  Then,  he  was 
twenty-five,   she,   twenty-two. 

What  an  idiot  she'd  l)een !  Why 
hadn't  she  believed  what  her  family 
foretold?  They  had  said  those  care- 
free, heavenly,  loving  weeks  could 
not  last,  that  life  and  Tom  would  be  dif- 
ferent when  they  began  keeping  house 
themselves,  trying  to  bring  up  a  family; 
all  on  Tom's  miserable  salary  as  an  ap- 
prentice in  the  office  of  a  small  town  law- 
yer. 

Tom's  years  of  study!  What  had 
they  led  to?  He'd  passed  his  Bar 
exams,  only  to  be  a  clerk  in  another 
man's  office!  So  far.  Tom  was  a  fail- 
ure; a  loving,  thoughtful  husband  and 
father,  but,  just  the  same,  a  failure;  un- 
able properly  to   support   her   and   their 

child. 

She  loved  Tom.— and  junior— of 
course  she  did,  devotedly,  but  one 
couldn't  always  be  happy  on  love  alone, 
not  when  money  prospects  seemed  utter- 
ly hopeless. 

Anne's  steps  dragged  as  she  neared 
the  top  of  the  steep  hill.  "Oh." 
she  thought.  "I  used  to  tramp 
miles  with  ease!-But  there's  no  pleas- 
ure in  walking  when  I'm  tired  from 
doing  housework  all  morning." 

She  reached  the  top  of  the  hill  and 
stood  a  moment  to  regain  her  breath- 
Not  a  soul  in  sight!  Massive,  dull 
clouds  drifted  below  an  ominous  sky. 

The  leaves  had  fallen.  All  trees  but 
the  pines  were  bare.  A  sudden  gust  ot 
wind  swirled  the  dry  leaves  around  her 
feet  pentrating  up  her  short  skirt.  Too 
soon  these  leaves  cracking  under  her 
step,  the  red,  the  gold,  the  vivid  leaves, 
would  be  covered  with  snow. 

Snow.        For     endless     months     and 
months.     Winter,   dreary   and  cold,   and 
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the  eternal  background  of  unpaid  bills, 
a  worn-out  wardrobe,  a  discouraged  hus- 
band, a  demanding  baby,  and  dwindling 
love. 

She  shivered,  and  hurried  on,  follow- 
ing the  winding  downhill  road  at  her 
left. 

Then  Anne  saw  two  men  approaching. 
She  could  see  by  their  straight  figures, 
and  energetic  steps  that  they  were  young. 
Instinctively  she  tucked  some  stray  tend- 
rils of  hair  under  the  edge  of  her  hat, 
straightened  up  with  a  conscious  efifort, 
and  livened  her  expression. 

The  men  came  nearer.  As  Anne 
walked  on  towards  them  she  knew  they 
were  alert  to  her  presence-     "They  think 

because  of  my  figure   I'm   young 

Well  I  am, — in  years." 

But  the  men  looked  at  Anne  with  open 
admiraion.  Probably  the  keen  wind  had 
brought  color  to  her  cheeks  and  hid  the 
lines  around  her  eyes,— tiny,  terrible 
lines  which  she'd  noticed  bitterly  a  few 
days  ago. 

Anne  knew  the  men  turned  back  to 
look  at  her  as  she  passed  on,  impersonal- 

"So  I  am  still  young  enough  for  that ! 
Young  enough  to  enjoy  life!  If  only 
things  were  dififerent !— And  thev  would 
be  if  I'd  married  Malcolm—" 

Malcolm 

He  could  have  given  her  all  the  crea- 
ture comforts  she  now  ached  for.  Per- 
haps he  still  wanted  to  ! The 

thought  frightened  her. 

A  cow's  bell  tinkled.  Anne  came  up- 
on a  herd  grazing  with  content  off  the  dry 
grass  on  the  slope.  She  leaned  against 
the  bars  a  moment.  A  brook  trickled 
over  the  pebbles,  chilly  and  clear. 

Glancing  up  towards  the  distant  moun- 
tains, blue-black,  she  felt  vaguely  dis- 
turbed by  their  sombre  beauty. 

How  happy  Tom  and  she  and  Junior 
would  be,  if  only  Tom  could  succeed! 

Malcolm  hated  the  country. 

Anne  turned  towards  home.  The  air 
grew  colder,  more  bracing.  Her  tired 
nerves    relaxed.        She    took    one    deep 


breath  after  another,  till  her  whole  body 
glowed.  She  loosened  the  scarf  at  her 
throat,  and  walked  more  lightly,  with 
new  energy. 

She  passed  a  white  farm-house  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town ;  yet  the  woods  for 
a  space  beyond  were  still  dense. 

Suddenly  Anne  stopped,  her  heart 
l)eating  violently.  Simultaneously  she 
heard  a  whir,  a  loud  fluttering  of  wings, 
as  she  saw  two  gray  patches  vanish  over 
the  trees. 

Partridges!  And  what  a  shot!  Oh 
if  Tom  were  here!  How  his  keen  eyes 
would  light  up  in  his  love  of  the  sport! 
She  must  get  home  and  tell  him,  and  al- 
most unconsciously  her  pace  quickened. 
How  long  had  she  been  gone?  Was  it 
time  for  Tom?  She  must  ])e  home  to 
greet  him.  And  their  boy,  whom  she'd 
Ipft  asleep,  and  alone.  Suppose  he 
awoke  and  she  was  not  there  to  answer 
his  familiar  call,  to  lift  him  out  of  the 
crib  ? 

A  mile  yet  to  go!  If  only  a  machine 
would  come  her  way.  Anne's  eyes 
strained  ahead  and  behind  in  the  sub- 
dued   light.     Nothing. 

Now  she  noted  the  familiar  marks  pf 
the  town;  the  ugly  smoke  stack  of  the 
saw-mill,  and  the  white  church  steeple. 
But  what  was  that  smoke?  A  fire! 
And  fires  in  this  small  town  could  be 
fearful  things-  The  smoke  was  right  in 
the  neighborhood  of  their  home.— per- 
haps it  was  their  house!  And  Junior 
was  alone,— helpless.  His  little  face 
flitted  before  her  eyes Tom,  un- 
knowing, busy  in  his  oftice !  \\'hat 
if 

Anne's  heart  pounded.— she  felt  a 
tightening  sensation  in  her  breast.  The 
smoke  was  spreading  all  over  the  town. 
It  grewer  thicker.  Blacker.  Frantic 
with  fear  for  Junior,  she  hurried  on. 

When  she  reached  their  street,  Anne 
ran.  She  must  know  if  their  apartment 
was  burning,  must  see  Tom  and  Junior 
at  once,  must  crush  the  baby  in  her  arms, 
must  feel  Tom's  strong  embrace  about 
herself. 
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Then  Anne  stopped,  breathless.  Di- 
rectly across  from  their  house  I)urned  a 
huge  bonfire  of  leaves;  a  strong  wind 
had  saturated  the  town  with  its  black- 
smoke.  It  volumed  up  high  towards  the 
hills   from   where   she'd   come. 

Anne  gasped   in   relief- 

Tremulously,  a  moment  later,  she  turn- 
ed the  knob  of  the  bedroom  door.     \"isi- 


ble  al)Ove  the  quilt's  edge,  Anne  saw  her 
baby's  soft  face,  abandoned  to  sleep. 

Then  she  sighed,  quietly,  happily. 

That  moment  the  sun,  a  glorious  ball 
of  yellow  light,  burst  through  the  clouds, 


and     flooded     the     room     with     beautv 

.\nne  smiled. 

sweet. 


For  home  again  seemed 


LEGENDS  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

The  First 

The  Old  House  at  Plymouth 

By  E.-vrl  Newton 


THOSE  who  can  recall  the  incidents 
of  New  England  rural  life  in  the 
early  eighties  will  easily  remember 
that  interesting  personage  known  as  the 
pack  peddler.  Let  him  not  be  confounded 
with  the  tin  peddler.  The  tin  peddler 
drove  about  in  state  with  a  gayly  painted 
cart  and  sold  all  sorts  of  household  ar- 
ticles. He  took  in  exchange  money, 
rubber  and  rags.  The  j)ack  peddler  trav- 
eled on  foot  and  took  nothing  in  exchange 
but  the  species  of  the  realm,  or  per- 
chance a  meal  or  a  night's  lodging.  Such 
a  one  was  Anthony   Shultz. 

Anthony  was  a  regular  caller  in  New 
Hampshire.        Old    residents   looked    for 


his  coming.  They  would  speak  of  it 
among  themselves  if  he  appeared  late. 
They  would  wonder  if  he  had  given  up 
tramping  over  the  dusty  roads.  Nearly 
everyone  aa.ll^d  him  Tony.  In  fac/t 
there  were  few  who  knew  his  full  name. 
On  his  arrival  he  would  open  his  three 
heavy  grips,  usually  on  the  doorstep,  for 
piazzas  were  rare  in  those  days,  and 
the  family  would  gather  for  the  grand 
display  of  his  wares.  ( )nce  extracted 
from  the  extension  cases  and  spread 
about  the  wonder  was  how  one  man  could 
possibly  carry  such  a  complete  stock  of 
towels,  table  cloths,  hosiery  and  even 
small  jewelry. 
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In  the  summer  of  1885  he  had  con- 
verted about  half  of  his  stock  into  cash 
before  he  had  reached  the  old  Stage  road 
which  led  north  from  Bristol  during  the 
pre-railroad  days.  He  had  had  supper 
and  had  made  two  or  three  calls.  Where 
was  he  to  lay  his  head  that  night  ?  He 
would  try  the  next  place-  After  selHng 
a  few  trinkets  he  asked  to  stay  all  night ; 
l)ut  alas!  every  bed  was  to  be  occupied 
and  he  must  push  on  to  the  next  house 
u])  around  the  turn  in  the  road.  Up 
around  that  turn  in  the  road  he  disap- 
peared forever.  What  happened  at  the 
house  of  Jean  Nutter  was  never  exactly 
known. 

Jean  had  a  reputation  of  l^eing  queer. 
The  neighbors  treated  him  with  indif- 
ference, some  with  fear.  He  was  known 
to  travel  about  considerably  by  night. 
People  could  tell  him  as  he  passed  the 
house  in  the  dead  of  night  by  his  quiet 
step.  No  one  dared  to  question  what 
he  was  doing  abroad  in  the  darkness.  He 
took  no  one  into  his  confidence.  He  was 
regularly  employed  at  slaughtering  time. 
He  never  hesitated  to  strike  the  stunning 
lilow  or  use  the  knife  with  dexterity.  He 
was  envious,  jealous  and  at  times  an  ab- 
ject coward. 

It  is  definitely  known  that  Tony  never 
got  beyond  the  house  of  Jean  Nutter. 
Jean's  family  consisted  at  that  time  of  a 
wife,  a  small  child  and  an  aged  mother- 
The  mother  was  not  unlike  the  son.  She 
was  miserly,  had  a  sharp  tongue  when 
she  ever  spoke  at  all  and  was  considered 
eccentric  in  the  neighborhood.  What 
happened  at  Jean   Nutter's  that  night? 

Could  it  have  been  that  Tony  display- 
ed his  wares  and  incidentally  his  roll  of 
money  too  openly?  Could  it  be  that  the 
criminal  urge  of  Jean  Nutter  lurking  in 
his  veins  for  ten  generations,  suddenly 
became  his  master?  Was  poor  Tony 
suddenly  assailed  from  the  rear  and 
hushed  before  he  could  make  a  single 
move  for  self-defense?  Was  his  life- 
less body  buried  and  the  spoils  hidden 
away  before  dawn?  Did  Jean  Nutter 
alone  hold  the  secret  of  his  fate?  All 
these  are  still  matters  of  shuddering  con- 


jecture on  the  part  of  the  old  folks 
around  about.  From  the  night  in  ques- 
tion Jean  became  a  changed  man.  All 
seemed  to  agree  on  this.  He  became 
more  and  more  silent.  He  would  fre- 
quently turn  quickly  and  look  behind 
him  as  he  walked  along  the  road.  He 
was  seldom  out  after  dark.  It  became 
known  that  darkness  made  him  extreme- 
ly nervous.  He  often  sat  up  all  night 
getting   some   sleep  by  day. 

Rumor  had  it  that  a  neighbor  had  dis- 
covered a  shallow  grave  in  a  nearby  pas- 
ture. Another  heard  that  a  body  had 
been  seen  in  a  pond  far  l)ack  from  the 
road.  In  peculiar  ways  these  rumors 
reached  the  ears  of  Jean  Nutter-  He 
now  took  on  a  new  obsession.  He  fear- 
ed that  officers  were  coming  for  him. 
He  furnished  barricades  for  his  room. 
He  h::d  two  or  three  guns  as  well  as 
other  weapons.  The  mother  had  now 
become  hopelessly  insane.  He  devised 
curious  means  of  escape  should  the 
sheriff  suddenly  appear.  A  long  narrow 
passage  was  constructed  out  through 
rambling  woodsheds  to  the  end  of  the 
structure  which  led  to  the  wooded  slope 
to  the  rear.  The  wife  dared  not  ques- 
tion his  acts.  She  knew  his  secret  but 
not  in  detail.  She  knew  lietter  than  to 
make  inquiry.  She  was  not  of  a  niture 
to  worry  over  things  which  she  could  not 
help.  Did  she  not  have  a  new  dress  and 
a  few  new  articles  of  furniture  out  of 
money  which  seemed  to  come  from  no- 
where ?  On  one  particular  night  Jean 
seemed  to  feel  more  apprehensive  than 
ever.  He  was  sure  the  officers  were 
coming.  They  must  be  closing  in  on 
him.  He  must  escape.  One  loud  shriek 
and  he  ordered  his  wife  to  harness  the 
horse  and  bring  the  team  quietly  up  to 
the  door.  She  obeyed  without  question. 
He  then  crawled  under  the  seat  as  best 
he  could,  covered  himself  up  with  a  blan- 
ket and  ordered  her  to  drive.  Before 
morning  they  had  reached  the  outskirts 
of  Wolfeborough,  the  small  children  on 
the  seat  by  her  side.  Now  becoming 
somewhat  calmer  the  return  journey  was 
made  by  daylight. 
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Did  the  next  neighbor  know  his  se- 
cret? If  so  was  his  Hfe  in  danger? 
Whenever  this  neighbor  stopped  after 
the  night  of  the  disap})earance  he  never 
entered  the  house.  Jean's  wife  never 
left  his  side  when  he  talked  with  the 
neighbor  and  the  neighbor  never  left  his 
wagon. 

It  would  almost  seem  against  the  pro- 
per fitness  of  things  if  jean  Nutter  had 
not  come  to  a  tragic  end.  He  had  lived 
a  dark  and  lurking  life.  Thus  he  must 
l)e  ushered  out. 

His  mother  was  now  dead.  His  life 
was  a  continuous  agony.  His  wife 
never  let  him  out  of  her  sight.  Finally 
one  Sunday  morning  he  tried  to  get  her 
to  step  into  his  room.  She  read  it  all 
now  in  his  countenance.  He  turned 
quickly  and  before  she  could  prevent  it 
be  had  locked  himself  in  his  room  and 
ended  his  life.  The  report  of  the  rifle 
was  heard  as  far  as  the  nei  dibor's  house. 


Each  agreed  aloud  that  it  came  from  the 
direction  of  Jean  Nutter's  house  and  each 
agreed  silently  that  the  long  suspense 
had  come  to  an  end. 

It  was  true.  In  a  moment  or  two 
came  the  faithful  wife  imploring  im- 
mediate assistance.  Nothing  could  be 
done.     Jean  Nutter  was  no  more. 

The  old  hou.se  still  stands  but  is  fast 
going  to  decay.  The  outbuildings  have 
fallen  in,  but  the  remainder  of  the  secret 
passage  can  still  be  seen  on  the  inside  and 
the  board  of  the  sheathing  which  was 
carefully  removed  to  permit  a  (juick  es- 
ca])e  left  an  opening  which  is  still  there. 

Where  had  Anthony  .Shultz  come 
from?  Did  a  family  await  his  return? 
Some  thought  he  had  a  home  in  East 
Brooklyn.  Others  that  he  dwelt  nearer 
by,  but  no  one  knew  and  thus  the  fate 
of  this  humble,  peaceable  wayfaring  man 
has  passed  into  the  eternal  mystery  of 
neighborhood   conjecture. 
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SHERMAN'S  MARCH  TO  THE  SEA 

By  Samuel  H.  M.  Byers 
Contemporary 

Our  camp-fires  shone  l)right  on  the  mountain 

That    frowned   on   the   river   below, 
As  we  stood  by  our  guns  in  the  morning, 

And  eagerly  watched  for  the  foe ; 
When  a  rider  came  out  of  the  darkness 

That  hung  over  mountain  and  tree, 
And  shouted.  "Boys,  up  and  be  ready ! 

For  Sherman  will   march  to  the   sea !" 

Then  cheer  upon  cheer  for  bold  Sherman 

Went  up  from  each  valley  and  glen, 
And  the  bugles  re-echoed  the  music 

That  came  from  the  lips  of  the  men ; 
For  we  knew  that  the  stars  in  our  banner 

More  bright  in  their  splendor  would  be. 
And  that  blessings   from   Northland   would   greet   us. 

When   Sherman  marched  down  to  the  sea. 

Then   forward,  boys !    forward  to  battle ! 

We  marched  on   our   wearisome    way. 
We  stormed  the  wild  hills  of  Resaca — 

God  bless  those  who  fell  on  that  day ! 
Then  Kenesaw,  dark  in  its  glory. 

Frowned  down  on  the  flag  of  the  free; 
But  the  East  and  the  West  bore  our  standard 

And  Sherman  marched  on  to  the  sea. 

Still  onward  we  pressed,  till  our  banners 

Swept  out  from  Atlanta's  grim  walls. 
And  the  blood  of  the  patriot  dampened 

The  soil  where  the  traitor-flag  falls ; 
We  paused  not  to  weep  for  the  fallen. 

Who  slept  by  each  river  and  tree, 
Yet  we  twined  them  a  wreath  of  the  laurel, 

As  Sherman  marched  down  to  the  sea. 

Oh,  proud  was  our  army  that  morning. 

That  stood  where  the  pine  darkly  towers. 
When  Sherman  said,  "Boys,  you  are  weary. 

But,  to-day  fair  Savannah  is  ours!" 
Then  sang  we  the  song  of  our  chieftain. 

That  echoed  o'er  river  and  lea, 
And   the   stars   in   our   banner   shone   brighter 

When  Sherman  marched  down  to  the  sea. 
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THE  PICKET  GUARD 

By  Ethel  Lynn  Beers 
1827  -  1879 

"All  quiet  along  the   Potomac."  they  say, 

"Except  now  and  then  a  strav  picket 
Is  shot,  as  he  walks  on  his  heat,  to  and  fro. 

By  a  rifleman  hid  in  the  thicket. 
'T  is  nothing— a  i:)rivate  or  two.  now  ami  then. 

Will  not  count  in  the  news  of  the  hattle ; 
Not  an  offtcer  lost— only  one  of  the  men. 

Moaning  out.  all  alone,  the  death-rattle." 

All  tiuiet  along  the  Potomac  to-night. 

Where  the  soldiers  lie  peacefully  dreanung ; 
Their  tents  in  the  ravs  of  the  clear  autumn  moon. 

Or  the  light  of  the  watch-fires,  are  gleammg. 
A  tremulous  sigh,  as  the  gentle  night-wind 

Through  the  forest-leaves  softly  is  creepmg ; 
While  stars  up  above,  with  their  glittering  eyes. 

Keep  guard— for  the  army  is  sleepmg. 

There's  onlv  the  sound  of  the  lone  sentrv's  tread, 

As  he  tramps  from  the  rock  to  the  fountam, 
zAnd  thinks  of  the  two  in  the  low  trundle-bed 

Far  away  in  the  cot  on  the  mountam. 
His  musket  falls  slack— his    face  dark  and  grnn. 

Grows  gentle  with  memories  tender. 
As  he  mutters  a  praver  for  the  children  asleep— 

For  their  mother— may   Heaven   defend  her! 

The  moon  seems  to  shine   just  as  brightlv  as  then. 

That  night,  when  the  love  yet  unspoken 
Leaped  up  to  his   lips-when  low^murmured  vows 

Were  pledged  to  be  ever  unbroken. 
Then  drawing  his  sleeve  roughly  over  his  eyes. 

He  dashes  of¥  tears  that  are  welling 
And  gathers  his  gun  closer  up  to  its  place 

As  if  to  keep  down  the  heart-swelling. 

He  passes  the  fountain,  the  blasted  pine  tree— 

The  footstep  is  lagging  and  weary; 
Yet  onward  he  goes,  through  the  broad  belt  ot  light. 

Toward  the  shades  of  the  forest  so  dreary 
Hark !  was  it  the  night-wind  that  rustled  the  leaves . 

Was  it  moonlight  so  wondrously  flashing . 
It  looked  like  a  rifle-"Ah !  Mary,  good-bye! 

And  the  Hfe-blood  is  ebbing  and  plashing. 

All  quiet  along  the  Potomac  to-night. 

No  sound  save  the  rush  of  the  nver; 
While  soft  falls  the  dew  on  the  face  of  the  dead— 

The  picket's  off  duty  forever. 
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OILING"  THE  JORDAN  ROAD 
TO  KNOWLEDGE 


By  Clarence  E.  Carr 
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THE  character  of    our    highways 
is  important." 

"The  character  of  the  people 
who  travel  them  is  infinitely  more  impor- 
tant." 

Character  building  starts  in  the  home. 
It  is  supplemented  by  work  in  the 
schools.  Sometimes  the  school  has  to  do 
the  work  of  both-  It  is  therefore  im- 
portant that  the  schools  should  be  the 
best  we  can  make  them. 

When  I  came  to  Andover  sixty  years 
ago  the  average  length  of  schools  in  town 
was  less  than  sixteen  weeks  per  year. 
And  yet  there  came  through  them  and 
out  of  them  men  and  women  trained  in 
mind,  disciplined  in  character,  and  well 
equipped  physically-  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  they  got  their  entire  education  in 
such  schools,  but  I  mean  such  training 
as  they  got  there,  plus  their  own  initia- 
tive, developed  them  into  well  rounded 
citizens. 

Of  course  the  equipment,  training  of 
the  teachers,  methods,  and  practically  all 
else  are  much  better  now  than  then.  It 
is  probable  that  then  the  students  were  a 
bit  more  earnest,  and  worked  harder  than 
now  because  they  had  to  do  so.  I  some- 
times wonder  if  they  did  not  get  more 
living  facts,  rather  than  facts  of  life, 
mixed  with  their  knowledge  derived 
from  books,  than  now. 

It  seems  as  though  that  were  the  case ; 
but  this  view  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  standard  of  acquired  common 
and  technical  knowledge  is  so  much 
higher  now  than  then. 

I  am  not  mudh  in  favor  of  "harking 
back"  to  old  times.  "It  is  not  necessary 
for  a  youngster  to  be  a  chip  of  the  old 
block  if  his  father  is  a  blockhead."  The 
movement  is  forward.  Let  us  watch 
our  step  however  and  see  that  we  do 
not  discard  that  which  is  good  for  some- 
thing that  is  simply  "new." 

There  is  one  wide  open  path  leading 


forward  in  which  we  are  retrograding, 
that  is,  in  the  support  of,  and  attendance 
on.  our  churches, — in  a  sense  the  finest, 
freest  and  greatest  of  our  schools.  Their 
teachers,  the  preachers,  are  learned 
among  the  most  devout,  unselfish  and 
patriotic  citziens  we  have,  in  spite  of  the 
hamper  of  creeds-  There  they  teach  the 
fundamentals  of  right  living  and  right 
thinking.  The  foundation  of  their 
thought  is  the  Bible,  of  course, — old, 
mythical,  strange,  much  of  it  tradition- 
ary it  is  argued.  But  therein  is  the  sum 
and  substance  of  human  experience  and 
human  wisdom  from  the  earliest  dawn 
of  human  history.  There  is  likewise  its 
hope,  its  inspiration,  its  spiritual  truths 
and  realities.  There  is  nothing  so  real 
and  practical  after  all  as  idealism  and 
things  of  the  spirit. 

The  dictionary,  the  Bible,  and  William 
Shakespeare's  book  are  the  foundations 
of  a  liberal  education  and  were  used 
more  in  the  old  days  than  now. 

I  have  thought  we  tried  to  cover  too 
much  ground  in  our  schools,  and  there- 
by our  pupils  have  failed  to  learn  as  well 
as  they  ought  some  of  the  homely  things 
essential  to  the  every  day  life  of  the 
every  day  boy  and  girl. 

I  wish  our  boys  and  girls  could  read 
more  clearly,  write  more  legibly,  spell 
better,  and  express  themselves  in  a  more 
simple,  clear,  and  clean-cut  fashion  than 
I  am  accustomed  to  hear  them.  It  may 
be  I  expect  too  much  and  my  point  of 
view  is  wrong.  As  I  look  back  I  think 
I  would  have  to  admit  that  in  most  par- 
ticulars they  do  better  than  I  did. 

From  Mr.  Milton  Fairdhild,  Chair- 
man of  the  Character  Education  Insti- 
tution of  Washington,  there  has  just 
come  to  my  hand  a  "Children's  Code  of 
Morals  for  Elementary  Schools."  pre- 
pared I  think  by  Professor  Hutchins. 
Its  object  is  to  make  good  Americans- 
In  the  Code  there  are  set  forth  ten  laws. 
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— the  law  of  health  (well  placed  first), 
self-control,  self-reliance,  reliahility, 
clean  play.  (luty.  good  workmanshi]). 
team-work,  kindness  and  loyalty.  These 
are  elaborated  and  stated  in  a  most  com- 
mendable way,  and  the  scheme  for  in- 
culcating them  will  doulitless  be  a  good 
one. 

I  think  I  should  add  to  the  code  the 
''Preamble  to  the  Federal  Constitution," 
as  the  safe  and  chief  guide  for  all  po- 
litical action-  I  guess  I  would  then  have 
the  teachers  learn  it  as  well  as  the  kin- 
dergarten class  and  may  be  as  many  of 
the  adults  as  were  not  hopeless.  1  am 
something  of  a  crank  on  our  P^ederal 
Constitution. 

I  have  written  to  Mr.  Fairchild  com- 
mending the  Code.  I  have  to  confess 
that  commendation  or  criticism  seemed 
very  like  a  joke  to  me,  considering  my 
lack  of  technical  knowledge;  but  for  the 
following  paragraph  which  I  put  into 
my  lettei'  I  make  no  such  plea.     I  said : 

****"the  only  function  of  our  Gov- 
ernment in  education  should  be  an  ex- 
perimental and  advisory  one  to  the 
states.  It  may  establish  model  schools 
or  engage  in  experiments  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  advice  to  be  given 
good  and  useful.  As  bearing  upon  this 
point  may  I  call  attention  to  the  'Ma- 
jority Report  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation,' to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States,  issued  Nov.  20,  1922. 
This  report  was  made  by  Messrs.  Loesch, 
Lonsdale,  Pritchett,  Sharpe  and  Storrow. 
Copies  of  the  report  may  be  had  of 
James  J-  Storrow,  Chairman,  Boston, 
Massachusetts." 

This  report  is  worth  the  consideration 
of  every  one  interested  in  the  education 
of  youth,  the  making  of  American  citizens 
and  the  restriction  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  its  proper   functions. 

Our  republican  form  of  government 
is  not  fitted,  and  is  without  authority,  to 
conduct  business  ouside  the  constitution- 
al limitations,  either  as  a  "wet  nurse." 
an  old-maid  bureaucracy  school-ma'am, 
or  the  "hand-car"  manager  of  railroads- 
This   idea    should     be    grafted     on    the 


"code"  in  some  way,  though  it  may  not 
get  clearly  into  our  heads  till  driven 
there  with  the  sledge  hammer  of  wreck- 
ed railroads,  and  top-heavy,  useless  gov- 
ernmental   departments. 

For  years  Proctor  Academy  has  been 
carrying  on  through  its  students  a 
friendly  correspondence  with  boys  and 
girls  of  similar  grades  and  ages  in  Japan, 
France,  Germany,  Armenia,  Italy,  Cuba, 
Mexico,  Argentina  and  other  countries. 
This  has  been  under  the  general  direction 
of  Miss  Mary  N.  Chase  at  Proctor.  The 
same  thing  has  been  undertaken  in  other 
schools  under  her  direction  or  otherwise. 
The  object  of  course  has  been  to  culti- 
vate good  feeling  among  the  children  of 
the  world  and  thereby  promote  interna- 
tional friendship.  It  is  a  fine  movement 
and  should  be  extended. 

Proctor  is  investigating  another 
scheme    in   education. 

I  have  before  me,  just  recei\''ed.  a 
pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  "The  Pro- 
gressive Movement  in  Education."  It 
is  from  an  address  delivered  by  Eugene 
R.  Smith,  formerly  of  the  Park  School, 
Baltimore,  but  now  in  the  Beaver  Coun- 
try Day  School,  I  believe,  in  Brookline, 
Mass. 

It  is  an  attempt  to  "make  full  use  of 
the  tremendous  fund  of  interest  in  the 
children,  and  must  work  with  instead  of 
against  the  inherited  impulses  and  in- 
stincts of  the  race-" 

Again  the  school  is  recognized  no 
longer  as  "a  place  for  mental  training 
alone,  or  for  mental  training  and  what 
might  be  called  'negative'  moral  train- 
ing. The  physical  care  and  preparation 
of  its  pupils  must  be  included,  of  course, 
but  to  that  there  must  be  added  con- 
structive handwork,  and  training  to  meet 
and  help  solve  the  great  social  and  moral 
problems  that  confront  this  generation." 

Mr-  Smith  further  says, — *****<'j.|^g 
great  danger  in  the  use  of  the  child's  in- 
terests and  in  broadening  the  scope  of 
the  school  was  that  it  might  get  away 
from  solid  ground.  We  might  not  have 
our  eyes  on  the  stars  and  our  feet  still 
upon  solid  earth.     Knowing  the  need  of 
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keeping  this  solid  foundation,"******** 
********"we  should  keep  in  close  touch 
with  scientific  procedure  and  the  advance 
in  educational  knowledge  and  should 
test  our  methods  and  results  whenever 
possible." 

"None  of  this  is  new,  and  I  wish  to 
disclaim  any  feeling  on  our  part  that 
what  we  are  doing  is  our  own  discovery. 
You  can  go  back  to  Plato  and  find  him 
speaking  of  a  child's  environment  in 
words  that  might  have  been  written  yes- 
terday." 

Here  are  one  or  two  examples: 

"The  geography  classes  are  ver}  un- 
likely to  study  a  text  book  exce])t  as  they 
center  their  work  around  it,  or  go  to  it 
for  reference.  Instead  they  are  study- 
ing some  country  or  some  movement. 
One  of  our  classes  this  year  is  in  imagi- 
nation in  South  America — living  in 
South  America.  They  are  not  studying 
about  South  America,  they  are  in  South 
America.  Every  one  of  them  is  there 
for  a  definite  purpose.  One  is  there 
as  consul,  another  one  is  traveling  for 
the  National  Geograi)hic  Society,  a 
third  is  an  agent  for  a  ship])ing  firm  and 
a  fourth  one  is  a  representative  of  a  rul)- 
ber  tire  company.  Each  one  is  study- 
ing the  whole  country  from  the  stand- 
point of  his  own  purpose,  and  is  sending 
reports  back  to  the  class-  One  boy  wrote 
32  letters  to  different  firms  and  agencies 
trying  to  get  material.  He  has  gone  di- 
rectly to  the  source  to  find  out  about  it. 
and  has  obtained  a  remarkable  collection 
of  printed  material,  as  well  as  samples 
from  the  raw  rubber  to  the  manufactur- 
ed products." 

A  certain  class  were  reading  the  "Lays 
of  Ancient  Rome,"  and  each  child  was 
supposed  to  be  living  at  some  place  in 
Italy-  The  pupils  were  carrying  on 
correspondence  among  themselves  in 
competition  to  see  which  one  could  write 
a  letter  containing  the  greatest  amount 
of  information  about  the  habits  and  cus- 
toms of  the  day  in  a  perfectly  natural 
kind  of  a  letter.  Those  children  not 
only  read  the  "Lays  of  Ancient  Rome" 
but  read  all  sorts  of  other  books  which 


could  give  them  ideas  of  the  peojile. 
They  got  inside  of  the  situation,  instead 
of  looking  ajt  it  from  a  distance.  It 
seems  to  me  that,  perhaps,  we  talk  too 
much  about  methods  and  systems. 
Doesn't  it  all  come  down  to  this, — just 
the  moment  the  thing  becomes  actual  life 
to  the  child,  just  that  moment  the  situ- 
ation or  fact  becomes  alive ;  just  the  mo- 
ment he  puts  himself  in  it  as  a  partici- 
pant in  reality  or  imagination,  just  that 
moment  it  has  meaning.  If  you  attempt 
simply  to  tell  about  what  happened  in  a 
country  two  thousand  years  ago,  and 
there  are  no  connections  with  the  life  of 
to-day,  you  are  not  going  to  get  the  real 
driving  force  of  the  child. 
"Are  you  inside  or  outside  ?" 

"A  teacher  thus  becomes  a  specialist, 
not  in  geography  or  arithmetic,  but  in 
children." 

I  hear  the  comment, — "This  sounds 
well,  but  is  almost  impossible  of  appli- 
cation in  our  public  schools."  "New 
fads  are  easy  to  elucidate  on  paper  and 
most  difficult  to  fit  to  existing  condi- 
tions." 

.'\nd  yet  there  is  something  here.  We 
do  have  to  consider  our  "cases."  I  am 
not  in  favor  of  exchanging  methods  for 
the  simple  purpose  of  getting  something 
"new-"  Is  our  "model-method  for  all 
boys  and  girls,"  a  too  rigid  mould?  Are 
we  fashioning  our  work  after  that  of  a 
western  horse  doctor  called  to  a  typhoid 
fever  patient?  He  frankly  told  the  sick 
man's  friends  that  he  knew  not'hing 
about  typhoid  fever  but  he  could  admin- 
ister some  medicine  that  would  give  the 
patient  "the  bots,"  and,  he  said,  "I'm 
all-hell  on  bots !" 

It  is  affirmed  that  children  under  the 
training  indicated  are  tested  and  givie 
results.  "They  do  not  make  great 
trouble  of  college  examinations,"  it  is 
alleged.     "They    are    successful    in    col- 


lege."    "They  rank  high." 


Such  results  would  indicate  "that  a 
school  can  be  a  free  happy  place,  with 
little  or  no  undue  pressure  or  repression, 
and  yet  can  have  sound  scholarship  and 
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comprehensive  preparation  for  both  col- 
lege, and.  far  more  important,  for  the 
responsibilities   of   life." 

This  method  of  training  is.  I  presume, 
well  known  and  may  be  followed  as  far 
as  possible  by  the  various  state  educa- 
tional departments.  I  do  not  know.  It 
seems  sane.  Results  reported  are  good. 
Any  information  wanted  as  to  this  par- 
ticular experiment  can  be  readily  had. 
Its  value  can  be  determined.  \"ery  like- 
ly all  these  questions  have  received  due 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  our  state 
Board    of    Education,    the    members    of 


wbich  1  believe  to  be  as  good  as 'any 
state  affords.  I  know  there  cannot  l)e 
found  a  more  faithful,  devoted,  patriotic 
l)ody   of   workers. 

The  "newer  experiment."  outlined 
bas.  1  understand,  support  and  approval 
of  ex-President  Eliot  of  Harvard-  He 
knows. 

Dr.  Eliot's  greatest  educational  ad- 
monition to  us  all  is— "The  Best  In- 
vestment Vou  Can  Make  is  in  Boys 
AND  Girls!" 

Therefore  I  repeat,  "( )ur  schools 
should  be  the  best  we  can  make  them." 


ECHO  LAKE 

By  Harry  Elmore  Hurd — 1923 

Erowning,  weathered  cliff  so  high 
Against  the  tree-supported  sky. 
You  have  seen  trouble :  your  rocks 
Have   felt  the  dagger  lightning   shocks. 
You  have  survived  the  drunken  revels 
Of  the  reeling  earthquake  devils- 
Man  cannot  read  your  hieroglyphic  signs. 
Enough  to  trace  the  White  Horse's  graceful  lines. 
Or  from  Point  Surprise  one  may  trace 
A  flat  head  Indian's  grinning  face. 
Beneath  your  inverted  spoon  is  seen 
A  soup-plate  filled  with  crystal  green. 
At  evening  mixed  with  shadows  and  a  thick 
Black  fluid  stirred  by  a  Witches'  stick. 
The  old  crone  whispers  like  a  l)reeze 
Soughing  spooky-like  among  the  trees. 
Calling  dancing  sprights  to  do  her  wish. 
Whirling  and  curling  like  vapours  on  the  dish. 
Until  the  western  signal  fires  glow 
And  wave  flame  banners,  burning  low. 
Until  the  shadows  blot  the  day 
And  the  moon  silvers  all  the  liirchen  way. 
At  last  the  stars  hang  out  their  lights 
As  thev  have  done  a  trillion  trillion  nights. 


MAJOR  GENERAL  TAYLOR, 

CHIEF  OF  ENGINEERS 


AT  this  precise  moment  there 
are  probably  no  less  than  a 
thousand  boys  in  New  Hamp- 
shire between  the  ages  of  six  and  six- 
teen who  are  looking  forward  to  the 
day  when  they  will  be  Major  Gen- 
erals. Seated  at  their  school  room 
desks,  apparently  earnestly  perusing 
their  geography  lessons,  or  roving 
through  some  favorite  woodland 
haunt,  or  half  heartily  engaged  in 
some  little  chore  about  the  home, 
their  eyes  have  a  faraway  expression 
and  they  are  dreamily  tracing  step  by 
step  their  future  military  career,  see- 
ing in  rapid  succession  the  black  and 
and  gold  and  gray  of  West  Point,  the 
khaki  of  the  young  subaltern,  and  the 
shoulder  straps  of  high  command. 
The  romance  of  a  military  career  has 
never  failed  to  stir  the  blood  and  wake 
the  ambition  of  a  real  boy.  Longfel- 
low felt  the  lure  of  it  and  recalled  his 
boyhood    longings    in    later    life. 

"There  are  things  of  whidh   I   cannot  speak, 

There  are  dreams  that  never  die, 

There  are  thoughts  that  make  the  strong  heart 

weak, 
.^nd  bring  a  pallor  into   the  dheek 
And   a   mist   before   the   eye." 

Alaturer  years,  however,  bring  to 
these  youthful  dreamers  the  calls  of 
professional,  business,  or  literary  pur- 
suits, and  their  martial  dreams  be- 
come merely  treasured  memories. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  exceptions 
to  this  rule — a  few  men  who  actually 
achieve  the  careers  of  which  they 
have  dreamed.  For  such  an  example 
the  youth  of  New  Hampshire  can 
turn  to  Alajor-General  Harry  Taylor, 
formerly  a  Tilton  boy,  but  since  June 
19th.  last.  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the 
United    States   Army. 

The  Engineer  Corps  is  the  flower 
of  the  army.  Only  those  young  tnen 
who  stand  at  the  head  of  their  classes 


at  West  Point  are  admitted  to  that 
branch  of  the  service.  Once  a  mem- 
ber of  it,  every  promotion  must  be 
earned,  and  the  man  who  has  forced 
his  way  forward  step  by  step  to  its 
head  reflects  credit  to  his  native  state, 
New  Hampshire,  and  his  native  town, 
Tilton. 

On  June  19,  ]\Iaj.  Gen.  Harry  Tay- 
lor became  Chief  of  Engineers.  This 
is  a  matter  which  concerns  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Military  Engi- 
neers, especially  those  who  still  main- 
tain active  connection  with  the  army. 
General  Taylor  is  eminently  qualified 
for  the  high  position,  to  which  he  has 
risen,  step  by  step,  through  the  va- 
ried duties  of  an  of^cer  of  the  Corps. 
To  each  task  he  has  given  something 
m  constructive  thought ;  always  giv- 
ing more  than  was  required  by  the 
wording  of  his  orders. 

General  Taylor  was  born  in  Tilton, 
N.  H.,  June  26,  1862.  He  received  his 
early  education  in  the  public  schools, 
and  in  Tilton  Seminary.  His  appoint- 
ment to  W^est  Point  w.as  the  result 
of  a  competitive  examination.  He 
graduated  from  the  United  States 
Military  ^Academy   in   1884. 

In  his  younger  days  he  was  fond  of 
athletics,  hunting  and  fishing  and  is 
still  a  firm  believer  in  the  benefits  of 
a  reasonable  amount  of  outdoor  exer- 
cise. As  a  young  ofBcer,  he  took  part 
in  rifle  competitions  and,  in  1904,  won 
a  bronze  medal  in  the  Department 
Competition   in   the   Philippines. 

Upon  leaving  the  Military  Academy 
he  went  to  W'illets  Point  and 
was  graduated  from  the  school  there 
in    1887. 

He  had  his  first  experience  on  river 
and  harbor  work  as  assistant  to  the 
district  engineer  at  Wilmington,  N. 
C.  This  was  followed  by  a  period  of 
duty  as  an  instructor  in  mathe- 
matics at  W^est  Point. 
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In  June,  1889,  he  went  to  Sandy 
Hook,  where  he  had  charge  of  the 
construction  of  one  12-inch,  trun-lift 
battery  and  a  sixteen-gun,  12-inch 
mortar  battery,  which  were  the  first 
important  batteries  to  be  built  since 
the  Civil  War.  He  became  interested 
in  the  work  at  tlie  Ordnance  Proving 
Cirounds,  and  since  he  has  followed 
orchiance  developments  closely. 

In  1891  he  went  to  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, where  he  completed  the  construc- 
tion of  the  locks  and  canal  at  the 
Cascades.  One  set  of  the  gates 
installed  in  this  improvement  were  at 
the  time  the  largest  lock  gates  in  the 
world,  and  they  still  rank  among  the 
v^ery    large   gates. 

He  was  promoted  to  Captain  in 
January,  1896,  and  shortly  thereafter 
was  sent  to  Seattle,  where  his  princi- 
pal work  was  fortification  construc- 
tion. At  one  time  he  had  under  con- 
struction 21  emplacements  for  heavy 
guns,  five  8-gun  mortar  batteries,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  emplace- 
ments for  rapid-fire  guns.  This  was 
the  greatest  fortification  construction 
program  which  has  ever  been  under- 
taken at  one  time  in  any  district  in  the 
country.  In  1900  he  was  sent  to 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  where 
again  his  principal  work  was  fortifi- 
cation construction. 

He  was  ordered  to  the  Philippines 
in  1903,  and  the  next  year  he  was  pro- 
moted to  major.  After  some  service 
with  troops  at  Fort  McKinley,  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  all  fortification 
work  in  the  Phiippine  Islands  and  im- 
mediately began  the  construction  of 
the  first  defensive  works  in  those  is- 
lands. It  was  desired  to  push  the 
work  as  rapidly  as  possible.  In  the 
letter  of  instructions  sent  by  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Major  Taylor  was  au- 
thorized to  use  his  own  judgment  in 
carrying  out  the  plans,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  changing  battery  sites ;  and 
some  of  the  usual  contract  restrictions 
were  waived. 

Upon     returning     the     the     United 


States,  Major  Taylor  was  stationed  in 
Uvw  London,  Conn.,  where  his  princi- 
ple work  was  fortification  construc- 
tion. He  also  had  charge  of  devel- 
oping the  25-kilowatt  gasoline  electric 
generating  sets,  which  became  stand- 
ard for  all  fortifications  in  this  coun- 
try, and  a  large  nunvber  of  which 
were  used  in  France  during  the  late 
war.  At  the  same  time,  he  developed 
a  type  of  construction  for  fire-control 
structures  which   is  still  standard. 

In  I'Ml,  as  a  lieutenant  colonel, 
hv  w ns  ordered  to  dut\-  as  Assistant 
to  the  Chief  of  I'^ngineers  in  Wash- 
ington, where  he  remained  until  July, 
1916.  During  this  tinu'  he  developed 
the  Standard  Dredging  Sj^jccifications, 
which  are  now  used  by  the  Engineer- 
ing Department.  He  also  made  a 
great  improvement  in  the  form  of  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, which  had  never  before  been 
systematized. 

Promoted  to  colonel  in  1915,  the 
next  year  he  took  charge  of  the  First 
New  York  District,  which  has  always 
been  one  of  the  most  important  River 
and    Harbor   Districts   in   the   country. 

In  the  spring  of  1917.  Colonel 
Taylor's  professional  record  and  at- 
tainments were  recognized  when  he 
received  the  high  honor  of  being 
designated  as  the  Engineer  Officer 
of  General  Pershing's  Staff.  He  was 
the  outstanding  figure  of  the  Engi- 
neer Service.  Accompanying  Gen- 
eral Pershing  to  France,  Colonel  Tay- 
lor became  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
A.  E.  F..  with  rank  of  a  general  offi- 
cer. Under  him  was  built  up  the 
enormous  engineer  organization  of 
the  A.  E.  F.  His  was  not  the  final 
glory  for  he  was  called  back  to  Wash- 
ington by  request  of  the  Chief  Engi- 
neers for  duty  in  his  office  with  a 
mission  as  stated  by  General  Persh- 
ing "with  the  information  you  have 
ac(|uired  regarding  our  needs  here, 
vour  services,  upon  your  return  to 
Washington,  will  be  invalualde  in 
ju-omoting   the   great   task  before   us," 
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General  Taylor  took  up  his  work 
immediately  in  Washington,  com- 
pleting his  World  W^ar  service  there. 
His  distinguished  service  medal  cita- 
tion reads  :  "For  exceptionally  merito- 
rious and  distinguished  services.  Ar- 
riving in  France,  Jvme  11,  1917, 
as  Chief  Engineer,  American  Expedi- 
tionary Forces,  he  organized  and  ad- 
ministered the  Engineer  Department, 
which  included  the  construction  of 
wharves,  depots,  railways,  barracks 
and  shelters  throughout  the  theater  of 
operations.  He  continued  these  du- 
ties with  most  marked  and  conspicu- 
ous   ability,    building   a    complete    and 


efficiently    functioning    institution." 

Since  his  return  to  this  countrv. 
he  has  been  in  charge  of  the  River 
and  Harbor  Division  of  the  Office  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  Brigadier  General  and  As- 
sistant Chief  of  Engineers  on  July  16. 
1920. 

In  a  professional  way.  General  Tay- 
lor has  long  been  an  outstanding  officer 
in  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  There 
has  seldom  been  a  Chief  Engineer 
whose  appointment  received  more 
general  approval  of  the  officers  of  the 
Corps. 


PSALM  151 

By  E.  W.  Butterfield 


ETERNAL  GOD,  Creator  through- 
out the  ages  !  Thou  hast  brought 
a  new  morning  to  New  Hamp- 
shire. All  Thy  creatures  and  the  works 
of  Thy  hands  praise  Thee. 

Alonadnock  crieth  unto  Chocorua  and 
Sunapee  unto  Washington.  The  'little 
hills  also,  Bible  and  Bridgewater,  Blue 
Job  and  Garrison  are  clothed  in  the  robes 
of  Thy  majesty  and  promise  Thy  mighty 
power. 

The  waves  of  the  great  sea  beat  the 
Boar  Head  Cliffs  and  the  ripjjles  of 
Squam  trace  Thy  name  upon  the  sandy 
shore.  Glen  Ellis  sings  the  song  that 
Thou  taught  him  when  Thou  madest  all 
things  new.  Merrimack  and  the  great 
rivers  rush  to  the  sea ;  the  wilderness 
brooks,  too,  Bra|nch,  Mohawk,  Isr?,el. 
Walton,  sing  Thy  name  as  they  course 
down  the  hillsides  and  make  more  smooth 
their  bed  in  the  enduring  ledges. 

Ordination  Rock,  the  Pawtuckaway 
Boulders  and  those  which  Thy  glacier 
left  on  the  Antrim  hills.  White  Horse 
Ledge  and  the  great  sign  in  Franconia, 
Thou  madest  them  and  they  rejoice. 

The  Amoskeag  Mills,  the  Enfield  fac- 
tories,   the    Bow    Sawmill,    the    country 


stores,  and  the  city  shops  are  glad  in  the 
light   of    Thy  morning. 

The  fields  of  grain  bow  their  heads  as 
there  rises  the  morning  incense  from  the 
farm  hearths  of  the  Clarksville  hrlls, 
the  power  plants  of  Berlin  and  from  the 
wandering  trains  of  the  Pemigewasset 
valley. 

Thy  holy  temples  of  to-day  sound 
forth  Thy  praise ;  the  tall  pines  of  Rich- 
mond, the  apple  groves  of  Londonderry, 
the  shaggy  birches  of  Carroll,  St.  John's 
church  at  Portsmouth,  the  Advent 
Chapel  in  Washington  and  Thy  ancient 
white  spired  meeting  houses  in  Acworth, 
Fitzwilliam  and  Hancock. 

Thy  holy  temples  of  to-morrow  Mary 
Lyon  Hall,  the  Laboratories  at  Durham, 
the  Nashua  High  School  and  Thy  hid- 
den schools  of  Bungay,  Hemlock  and 
Dundee,  teachers  and  pupils,  with  clean 
hands  and   pure  hearts  praise   Thee. 

Joy  comes  to  Thy  creatures.  The  fleet 
deer  of  Ossipee,  the  Guernseys  of  Wal- 
pole,  the  Hampton  gulls,  the  red  hens  of 
Epsom,  the  low  flying  crows  and  the 
clear  calling  birds  of  the  morning  praise 
Thy  holy  name. 

Thy  children  also  in  diverse  ways  and 
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in    many    tongues    praise    Thee,    Saxon,  Eternal   God,   Creator   throughout   the 

Russian,  Itahan,   Polander,  with  Puritan  Ages !     Thou  hast  Iirought  a  new  niorn- 

familv  devotion,  with  ikon  or  with  heads.  ing  to  New  Hampshire.     All  Thy  crea- 

with    Quaker    meditation    or    MethocUst  tures  and  the  works  of  Thy  hands  praise 

hvmns  these  Thy  children  turn  their  sun-  Thee, 
rise  thoughts  to  Thee. 


BACK  IN  THE  OLD  HOME  TO-NIGHT 

Bv  Francis  \V.  Crookkr 

"(Jld  Home  Week"  the  Governor  called  it 

And  he  urged  us  all  to  come 
To  the  streams  and  hills  of  granite. 

To  the  ])lace   we  once  called  home. 
On   the   hilltops   the    fires  are   hurning. 

Our  welcome  we  read  l)y  their  light ; 
Look !  See  the  thousands  returning 

Back  to  the  Old  Home  To-night. 

Back  on  the  bank  qf  the  river. 

Back  midst  the   chestnut  and  pines ; 
Where  never  a  thought  of  the  giver 

Ever  entered  our  ungrateful  minds. 
How  gladly  again  would   we  l)e  there, 

Where  the  shy  little  fish  used  to  bite, 
U  only  it  were  for  a  moment 

Back  in  the  Old  Home  To-night. 

Back  at  the   foot  of  the  mountain. 

Back  where  we  once  loved  to  roam  ; 
Our  hearts  well  up  like  a  fountain. 

When  we  think  of  the  dear  old  home. 
How  thoughts  of   dear   father  and  mother. 

Who  taught  to  fear  God  and  do   right. 
Come  rushing  down  fast  on  each  other. 

Back  in  the  (Jld  Home  To-night. 

Back  hy  the  big  open  fire. 

The  Old  Oaken  bucket  and  churn; 
Our  hearts  never  seem   to  tire 

Of  wishing  those  days  would   return. 
How  well  we  remember  the  school  house. 

The  examples,  that  seldom  were  right; 
How  warmly  our  teacher  would  greet   us. 

Back  in  the  Old  Home  To-night. 
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Many  have  crossed  the  river. 

The  church  yard  has  larger  grown ; 
We  cannot  call  them  hither 

From   that  great  unknown — 
But  we  rememher  tlieir  faces. 

And  all  our  hearts  unite 
In  many  a  thought  of  old  times. 

Back   in    the    ( )!d    Home   To-night. 

Like  the  prodigal  now  we're  returning. 

With  mixed  grief  and  joy  are  we  filled ;    • 
All  the  fires  are  hurning — 

The  fatted  calf  has  heen  killed. 
How  blessed  it  is  to  he  here — 

How  gladly  we  all  unite 
In  giving  three  cheers  for  the  old  folks 

Back  in  the  Old  Home  To-night. 

Refrain:     Back  to  the  home  of  our  fathers. 

Back  where  they  taught  us  the  right ; 
Oh,  the  joy  that  sweet  memory  gives  us. 
Back  in  the  Old  Home  To-night. 


THE  EDITOR  STOPS  TO  TALK 


NOW  that  the  New  Hampshire  Sur- 
vey has  nearly  finished  its  activi- 
ties, investigated  the  industrial  jjos- 
sibilities  and  business  prospects  of  the 
state,  and  is  about  to  make  its  report,  we 
feel  that  it  is  in  order  to  outline  the  most 
effective  way  to  "rejuvenate  New 
Hampshire."  The  real  life  of  the  state 
is  in  its  rural  communities  and  small 
towns.  Manchester  may  bustle,  Ports- 
mouth boil,  and  Concord  dream,  but  the 
heart  of  New  Hampshire  is  in  her  little 
hill  villages.  These  villages  are  fast  as- 
suming the  sombre  aspect  of  dissolution 
and  decay,  and  the  problem  of  rehabili- 
tating New  Hampshire  is  really  a  prob- 
lem of  bringing  back  the  fine  old  com- 
munity spirit  of  her  little  townships. 
The  Granite  Monthly  with  its  usual 
acumen,  having  selected  the  five  leading 
citizens  of  New  Hampshire,  moulded  its 
political  destiny,  and  garnered  its  choic- 
est treasures  of  poetry  and  prose,  now 
solves  this  problem  and  with  character- 
istic modesty  presents  the  solution  to  its 
readers.  We  advocate  the  formation  of 
a  Society  for  the  Founding  and  Promul- 
gating of  Country  Bands  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

There  is  nothing  more  invigorating  to 
a  community  than  a  brass  band.  The 
smaller  the  community  the  better  the  re- 
sult. In  the  first  place,  it  ])rings  the 
country  boys  down  from  the  farms,  in 
from  the  fields  with  a  common  purpose 
other  than  to  visit  the  pool  room  or 
lounge  about  the  village  store.  Thus 
the  laand  has  a  good  influence  from  the 
.very  start.  Then  comes  the  question  of 
clothing  the  band.  A  band  without  a 
uniform  would  be  ineffective  as  well  as 


immodest.  Thi^  problem  necessitates 
the  holding  of  numerous  country  fairs, 
picnics,  and  concerts,  which  provides  a 
healthy  and  wholesome  round  of  social 
activity  in  an  otherwise  defunct  com- 
munity. The  first  time  that  the  band 
marches  down  the  street  in  its  new  uni- 
forms, replete  with  gold  braid  and  l)rass 
!)Uttons,  the  town  has  its  local  pride 
aroused. 

It  may  be  noted  that  we  have  not  yet 
mentioned  music  in  connection  with  the 
band  proposition.  Alas,  in  many  cases 
it  would  be  scarcely  ai)])ropriate  or  rev- 
erent to  do  so.  Rut  we  still  add  that 
should  the  band  reach  the  point  where 
it  actually  produces  harmony,  which  is 
by  no  means  impossible,  its  value  to  the 
community  is  almost  unlimited.  How 
many  great  men  of  America  followed 
country  bands  with  their  eyes  wide  and 
their  hearts  beating  rapidly  in  boyhood 
days.  Phillips  Brooks  said  that  what 
commerce  needed  was  more  inspiration. 
The  same  could  be  said  of  many  of  our 
rural  townships. 

In  all  seriousness  we  have  called  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  those  public 
men  of  New  Hampshire  who.  in  their 
public  spiritedness,  are  striving  to  pro- 
vide means  of  speeding  up  the  life  of  the 
state.  If  they  will  join  our  society  and 
take  the  matter  thoroughl}-  in  hand,  we 
are  sure  they  can  bring  it  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion.  They  might  even  form 
a  band  of  their  own  to  exhibit  as  an  in- 
centive. They  certainly  appear  to  have 
wind  enough  to  do  so.  What  town  of 
the  old  Granite  State  would  fail  to  be 
thrilled  at  such  a  band? 


CURRENT  OPINION  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Clippings  from  the  State  Press 
The  Size  of  the  Legislature 


Elias    H.     Cheney's    Last     Editorial 

It  is  four  and  a  half  years  since 
the  last  census  was  taken  ;  and  congress 
has  failed  in  its  duty  to  make  a  new  ap- 
l)ortionment  of  the  house,  as  the  consti- 
tution requires.  Elaine  is  still  sending 
four  representatives,  and  the  same  is 
doubtless  true  of  two  or  three  other 
states — sending  one  more  than  they  can 
he  entitled  to  under  any  ai)portionment 
proposed.  That  job  should  be  done  by 
this  congress  at  its  coming  session.  We 
hope  the  number  will  be  so  increased 
that  Vermont  will  retain  two.  We  be- 
lieve in  a  large  representative  body,  be- 
cause it  keeps  government  so  much  nearer 
the  people.  The  English  house  of  com- 
mons has  over  600  members,  and  the 
French  assembly  nearly  as  many,  al- 
though the  population  of  both  together  is 
much  less  than  ours.  Both  seem  to  be 
able  to  legislate  without  difficulty ;  you 
never  hear  of  any  move  to  reduce  the 
number.  We  hope  that  the  size  of  oiu" 
congress  will  increase  a  bit  with 
every  census  till  it  reaches  1000.  One 
of  the  best  features  of  oiu"  state  gov- 
ernment is,  as  we  think,  her  system 
of  town  representation ;  but  we  would 
reduce  the  number,  just  enough  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  making  over  representa- 
tives hall ;  wholly  at  the  expense  of  the 
cities  and  big  towns.  Simply  increase 
the  population  requisite  for  additional 
representatives.  We  would  give  every 
town  of  400  a  representative,  and  require 
2000  for  each  additional  member.  Only 
those  under  400  pro-rated.  There  is  as 
much  brain  in  a  town  of  400  inhabitants 
now  as  there  was  in  a  town  of  800  when 
hand  power  did  the  work  instead  of  ma- 
chinery. And  it  is  from  small  towns 
that  her  cities  get  their  best  citizens. 
Urban  New  Hampshire  should  be  gen- 
erous towards  rurail  New ,  Hampshire. 
Vermont  carries  the  principle  that  a 
town    is    a    town,    entitled    to    one    rep- 


resentative and  no  more,  too  far. 
Something  about  half  way  between 
the  Vermont  system  and  ours  we 
think  would  be  greatly  better.  We 
think  that  three  representatives  are 
enough  for  Lebanon,  and  thirty  a 
plenty  for  ^lanchester.  And  that  re- 
minds us :  Sixtv  or  inore  vears  ago 
Lyme.  Hanover,  Plainfield,  Lebanon, 
Enfield  and  Canaan  each  had  two 
representatives.  Now  Lebanon  has 
five,  Hanover  two,  and  the  other 
four  one  each.  The  principal  product 
of  all  was  wool.  Lebanon  only  had 
much       manufacturing.  My,        what 

loads  of  wool  we  used  to  see  going  to 
the  depot.  Lebanon  alone  had  over 
10,000  sheep;  now  less  than  300. 

— Grouifc  State  Free  Press 


The  Outcome  of  the  Primary 

The  reaction  of  the  state  press  to  the 
results  of  last  Tuesday's  primary  is  good- 
Harmony  and  the  will  to  win  are  every- 
where in  evidence. 

For  instance,  the  Exeter  News-Letter, 
which  gave  the  most  vigorous  and  efl^ec- 
tive  support  to  the  Knox  campaign  of 
any  weekly  paper  in  the  state,  says  edi- 
torially :  "It  need  not  be  said  that  in 
certain  results  of  last  Tuesday's  prim- 
ary the  News-Letter  is  disappointed. 
But  personal  feelings  now  count  for 
naught.  The  primary  was  fairly  con- 
tested, and  it  is  now  the  duty  of  every 
Republican  to  give  efifective  support  to 
its  nominees.  Two  months  will  bring 
the  election.  Into  this  brief  period 
must  be  put  the  utmost  of  endeavor  to 
secm-e  Republican  victory.  The  election 
of  Coolidge  and  Dawes  is  of  vital  im- 
portance. Hardly  less  so  is  the  restora- 
tion of  Republican  control  in  New 
Hampshire.  John  G.  Winant  should  be 
an  inspiring  leader.  From  governor 
down  the  entire  Republican  ticket  must 
be  elected." 
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The    North    Conway    Reporter    thinks 
that  "Captain  Winant  will  make  an  ideal 
candidate.    He  will  conduct  a  clean  cam- 
paign for  election  and  will  be  a  worthy 
opponent  of  our  good  Governor  Brown-" 
The  Keene    Sentinel  makes    this    call 
upon  party  loyalty:   "Let  every   Repub- 
Hcan  man  and  woman   of  voting  age  in 
New  Hampshire  make  a  vow  to-day  to 
support  the  state  and  national  ticket  and 
next     November     convince     our     Demo- 
cratic friends  that  they  mistake  the  spirit 
of   Granite   State   Republicanism  if   they 
believe  the  disappointments  of  a  primary 
campaign  can   create  a   schism." 

This  is  the  verdict  of  Judge  Omar  A. 
Towne  of  the  Franklin  Journal-Trans- 
cript: "With  John  G.  Winant  of  New 
Hampshire  we  will  have  a  man  who  is 
not  only  honest  and  sincere,  but  one  who 
has  had  large  experience  for  his  years, 
one  who  is  capable  in  every  way  to  give 
the  state  a  good  administration,  and  one 
who  will  live  up  to  his  promises.  He 
should  receive  every  Republican  vote, 
and  some  who  do  not  claim  to  belong 
to  that  party." 

The  Hanover  Gazette  believes  "Mr. 
Winant  will  prove  a  good  vote  getter  in 
November.  A  candidate  of  the  type 
of  Mr  .Winant,  whose  record  is  an  open 
book  and  who  does  not  decline  to  state 
his  beliefs  will  prove  a  strong  asset  to 
the  ticket." 

"Captain  W^inant  will  make  a  splen- 
did governor  when  elected,"  declared  the 
Milford  Cabinet,  "and  we  have  not  a 
particle  of  doubt  that  he  will  be  elected 
in  November." 

This  is  the  opinion  of  the  Woodsville 
Times:  "Afer  a  spirited  contest  Capt. 
fohn  G.  Winant  of  Concord  has  won 
"the  Republican  nomination  for  gover- 
nor in  New  Hampshire,  and  the  Times 
extends  to  him  its  warmest  congratula- 
tions, as  it  does  to  the  Rei^ublican  party 
upon  having  for  a  candidate  to  oppose 
Gov.  Fred  Brown,  Democrat,  a  strong 
and  able  man  capable  of  making  a  suc- 
cessful run.  Capt.  Winant.  we  believe, 
has  won  the  nomination  because  of  the 
people's   belief    in   his   absolute    sincerity 


and  honest}'.  Behind  him  should  be  a 
united  party.  Whatever  factions  in  Re- 
publicanism there  may  be  should  and 
•will  give  him  their  hearty  support  for  a 
big    Republican    victory    in    November." 

— Concord  Monitor 


Judge  Parsons 

It    is    gratifying   to   know   that   Judge 
Parsons,    who   will   soon    retire   as  chief 
justice    of    the    supreme    court    because 
of   the  age  limitation,   is   to   be  a   mem- 
ber of  the  next  legislature.        He  ought 
to    be    a    great    and    steadying    influence 
in   that  body.       Ex-Governor  Albert  ( ). 
Brown    is    also    a    candidate    for    repre- 
sentative   and     should     likewise     hold   a 
position    of    great    influence    among    the 
law-makers.       We     cannot     look     upon 
his    candidacy    however,    with    the    same 
enthusiasm    which    we    should    have    did 
we    not    have    a    lurking    suspicion    that 
his    object     in   going    is   to    further    his 
hobby    of     another    constitutional    Con- 
vention,   for    the     removal     of    all     the 
safeguards      for     the      taxpayer     which 
that   document    contains.        Hon.    James 
O.  Lyford  will  again    be    a   representa- 
tive,    also,     and     no     man     understands 
the    handling     of    a     legislature     better 
or   has    sounder   ideas,    as    a    rule.        It 
looks      as      if      our    law-abiding       body 
might   be   above    the    average     in    point 
of    ability   and     experience-        It     is     an 
excellent     thing     when     men     of     such 
standing    are    willing     to     accept     these 
places  where  they  can  be  of  most  valu- 
able public  service- 

— Journal  Transcript 


Elias  H.  Cheney 

This  state  lost  last  week  the  oldest 
newspaperman  within  its  borders  and 
probably  the  oldest  in  continuous 
service  in  the  country.  Elias  H. 
Cheney  had  edited  the  Granite  State 
Free  Press  for  over  half  a  century 
and  had  been  actively  engaged  in 
newspaiier  work  in  one  place  or  an- 
other since  before  the  Civil  war,        For 
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many  years  he  held  a  consular  posi- 
tion but  each  week  he  wrote  a  most 
interesting  editorial  letter,  even  when 
thousands  of  miles  away.  He  died- 
suddenly  of  acute  indigestion  and 
contributed  his  regular  editorial  column 
to  the  very  issue  before  he  passed  away. 
Mr.  Cheney  had  an  original  style,  force- 
ful and  impressive.  While  naturally 
somewhat  of  the  old  school  politically, 
he  kept  up  to  the  times  in  his  viewpoint 
in  an  unusual  degree  for  one  of  his 
years.  And  he  was  tolerant,  kindly,  op- 
timistic and  deei)ly  religious.  His  92 
years  were  years  of  devotion  to  prin- 
ciple and  duty,  to  his  country  and  to 
mankind.  Few  men  can  look  back, 
when  the  summons  comes,  upon  a  life 
as  well  spent. 

—RocJicstcr  Courier 


As  Goes  Maine 

The    Maine    election,    with    whatever 
influence    it    has    as    a     forerunner    of 
the      November      result.      was      highly 
favorable   to    the    Republicans.       Brews- 
ster,      even    with    the     effort    to     over- 
shadow  national    issues    by     local    ones, 
was     chosen      by     a      very      substantial 
plurality     and     otherwise     the     Republi- 
cans made  a  clean  sweep.       The  super- 
stition    about     Maine's     indicating     the 
outcome     of     the     national     election     in 
November,   by    the   size    of   its    plurali- 
ties   in     September,     still    persists   to    a 
degree,  although    it  must    be    confessed 
that   figures  show  that   it   is   not   an   in- 
fallible barometer.       Maine   is  naturally 
strongly    Republican    and,    with    such    a 
ticket   as    Coolidge   and     Dawes     as    an 
inspiration,     it    is     certainly    to     be     ex- 
pected   that    the     Republican     vote     will 
not   only   be   up   to    normal   but    largely 
in  excess  of   it.        The    same    thing    is 
true  in  New   Hampshire.  Unless   all 

signs  fail,  the  Republicans  will  win 
overwhelmingly  next  November  here 
in  the  Granite  state  and  they  will  be 
aided  in  achieving  this  result  by  not  a 
few  Democratic  votes.     The  nomination 


of  Winant  for  governor  is  going  to  help 
greatly    towards    this    outcome. 

— Rochester  Courier 


New  Hampshire's 
Democratic  Press 

A  man  may  be  a  Democrat  or  a  Re- 
publican without  proclaming  that  fact  all 
the  time.     A  paper  may  support  Repub- 
lican  or   Democratic  beliefs    and  candi- 
dates and  yet  devote  considerable  space 
to  other  subjects.     The  Argus  has  been 
Democratic  in  tone  and  liberal  in  policy 
since    long   before   the    oldest    surviving 
citizen   cast   his   first   vote.       It    intends 
to    be  active   in   the    present    campaign, 
presenting  its  views  with  due  regard  to 
the  right  of  counter-opinion  on  the  part 
of  any   reader,  striving  to   avoid  unfair 
criticism    or    unsound    argument.        The 
Argus  is  glad  to  welcome  into  the  edi- 
torial field  a  new  paper,  The  New  Hamp- 
shire Democrat,  issued  from  Portsmouth 
by  A.  J.   Smith,  and   with  editorial   col- 
umns  prepared   by  the   skillful   and    ex- 
perienced hand  of  Hon-   H.   H.  Metcalf 
of   Concord.     The  paper  is  recommend- 
ed  to   all    seekers    after   truth.     But   we 
must  respectfully  request  that  the  Demo- 
crat  modify     its    heading     which      says 
"The    Only   Democratic    Paper    in    New 
Hampshire."       Even  with  two,  brother, 
the  field  could  not  be  called  overcrowded. 
— Argus   &  Spectator 

A  Good  Example  for 
New  Hampshire 

"One  thing  we  noticed  while  riding 
through  Vermont  was-  the  absence  of 
road-side  shops  and  road-side  signs.  It 
is  a  great  relief  and  the  landscape  is 
much  better  enjoyed.  The  "red  gaso- 
lene soldiers"  are  frequent  enough  but 
are  not  found  in  front  of  every  farm 
house,  and  wayside  inns  are  not  found 
upon  every  curve  in  the  road.  This 
adds  to  the  enjoyment  of  motoring  in 
the   Green   Mountain   state." 

— Peterborough    Transcript 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  NECROLOGY 


ELIAS    HUTCHINS    CHENEY 

Elias  Hv:tchins  Cheney,  clean  of  news- 
paper men,  passed  away  in  Lebnon,  Au- 
gust  26th. 

At  the  age  of  92  and  after  years  of  full 
service  this  much  beloved  gentleman  pass- 
ed away  just  as  would  be  his  desire,  sudden- 
ly with  onlv  a  few  hours  illness,  late  Tues- 
day night,  August  26th.  He  ate  his  supper 
as  usual  with  his  family  and  while  at  the 
table  was  taken  suddenly  ill  of  acute  indi- 
gestion,  passing   away   at   midnight. 

Mr.    Cheney    was    born    in    Ashland    this 
state,  June  28,   1832,  son  of  Moses  and  Abi- 
gail   (Morrison)     Cheney,    and    received    his 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  that  town 
and    at    Phillips    Exeter    .\cademy    and    after 
graduating    from    the    academy    entered    the 
office  of  the   Peterborough  Transcript  as  an 
apprentice  and  at  the   age  of  21   became  the 
editor  and  proprietor  of  this  paper.    In   1855 
Mr.    Cheney    moved    to    Concord    where    he 
published   the    New   Hampshire    Phenix   and 
was    later    employed    by      the     Sentinel      at 
Keene    and    by    the    Sullivan    Republican    at 
Newport.        An    opportunity    came    to    buy 
the   Free   Press  at  Lebanon  and  he  continu- 
ed as  proprietor  and  editor  until  a  few  years 
ago    when    his    son-in-law,    Mr.    George    H. 
Kelley,   took   it   over,   as  owner   and   manag- 
ing  editor,    Mr.    Cheney    still    continuing    as 
senior   editor,   thus  making   63  years   of  ser- 
vice  on   that   paper.       The   evening   he    was 
taken   ill   he   had   handed   to   Mr.    Kelley   the 
editorials    he    had    written    for    last    week's 
paper  and  they  w^ere  published  on  Friday  as 
was    the    custom.     His    editorials    have   been 
widely   read   and    have   been   an   influence   in 
the     state,    shaping    the     course    of    politics 
or    policies    which    men    have    followed.     He 
reasoned   with   strange   swiftness   and   was   a 
power    in    the    state.     Besides    his    work    as 
editor  Mr.  Cheney  was  a  LJnited  States  Con- 
sul   to   Curacoa,   Dutch    West    Indies,   where 
he    carried    on    government    affairs    for     15 
years.     He    was    first    appointed    consul    at 
Matanzas,    Cuba,    in    1892    and    served    three 
years,  and   too,   he   served   in    the  legislature 
of  his  own  state  two  terms.     While  at  Cura- 
cao   his    experience    as    consul    made    him    a 
student   of   international     affairs   and      years 
before    the    Great   War    he   predicted    a    war 
which  should  be  waged  with  Germany.     He 
had    become    familiar    with    the    Kaiser's    in- 
trigues    in     South     America    and    knew     his 
hostility    toward    us.        This    man,    although 
past    ninety  years   of    age,    still    lived   in   the 
present,    wrote    on    current      questions      and 
contemporary    men. 

At  the  age  of  20,  Mr.  Cheney  married 
Susan  Youngman  of  Peterborough  who 
died  in  1904.  There  were  four  children: 
Fred  W.,  Harry  M.,  Susan  Y..  and  Helen. 
With  the  exceptoin  of  Susan  who  died  in 
infancy,  the  otJier  children  survive  him. 
Fred  Cheney  resides  at  Georgetown,  111., 
Harry  Cheney  lives  in  Concord,  and  Helen, 
the  wife  of  George  H.  Kelley,  lives  in  Leb- 
anon, and  it  was  with  the  latter  that  he  was 


living  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was 
married  to  Mrs.  Clara  M.  Smith  in  1907, 
who   also   survives   him. 


REV.    WILLIAM    A.    LOYNE 

The  Methodists  of  New  Hampshire,  as 
well  as  those  of  every  faith  interested  in 
our  public  institutions  of  charity,  feel  very 
keenly  the  death  of  Rev.  Willaim  y\.  Loyne, 
which  occurred  at  the  home  of  his  daugh- 
ter in   Methuen,   Mass. 

Mr.  Loyne  was  born  in  England,  March 
27,  1849,  but  came  to  this  country  in  his 
youth.  He  was  educated  at  Tilton  Semi- 
nary, and  was  admitted  to  the  Methodist 
Conference  in  1884.  During  his  forty  years 
in  the  ministry  he  served  pastorates  at 
Haverhill,  Warren,  Laconia,  Woodsville, 
and  Manchester,  N.  H.  and  Lawrence, 
Mass. 

He  organized  the  St.  James  Methodist 
Church  at  Manchester,  and  a  Children's 
Home  in  the  same  city.  He  organized  and 
founded  an  Old  People's  Home  in  Ports- 
mouth, the  Grafton  County  Home  for  the 
Aged  in  Haverhill,  and  a  hospital  in  La- 
conia. During  the  last  year,  his  seventy- 
fifth,  he  was  at  work  raising  funds  for  a 
maternity    hospital    to   be    built    in    Berlin. 

He  was  Grand  Prelate  of  the  Knights  of 
Pythias  of  New  Hampshire,  an  Odd  Fellow, 
a    Red   Man,   and   a   32nd    degree   Mason. 


JOSHUA  B.  SMITH 
The  town  of  Durham  mourns  the  loss  of 
the  Hon.  Joshua  Ballard  Smith,  its  oldest 
resident.  Mr.  Smith  was  born  in  Durham 
in  1823,  in  the  same  house  in  which  he  died. 
Educated  in  Durham  schools,  Mr.  Smith 
took  an  active  interest  in  public  affairs,  and 
has  served  the  town  and  state  in  all  the 
higher  offices  with  the  exception  of  gover- 
nor, for  which  he  was  honorably  mentioned. 
He  served  the  town  as  moderator  ten  times, 
town  clerk  for  four  years,  selectman  for 
nineteen  years,  town  treasurer  for  eleven 
years,  three  terms  in  the  general  court,  one 
term  in  the  state  senate,  one  term  in  the 
governor's  council.  He  was  the  oldest 
living  member  of  the  Society  of  Colonial 
Wars. 


WILLIAM  MORRILL 
Mr.  William  Morrill  died  at  his  home  in 
Exeter  in  his  77th  year.  He  was  educated 
in  Kimball  Union  Academy,  and  graduated 
from  Dartmouth  in  the  notable  class  of 
1874,  which  included  among  others  Hon. 
Edwin  G.  Eastman  of  Exeter.  Last  Com- 
mencement Mr.  Morrill  participated  in  the 
50th  anniversary  of  his  class.  During  his 
early  life  he  was  a  resident  of  Brentwood, 
N.  "H.,  and  represented  that  town  in  the 
Legislature  and  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. In  1892  he  was  elected  Register  of 
Deeds,  and  has  since  been  a  citizen  of 
Exeter. 


HISTORY 

of  the   Town  of  Sullivan,  New  Hampshire 


The  exhaustive  work  entitled,  "History  of  the  Town  of  Sullivan,  New 
Hampshire,"  two  volumes  of  over  eight  hundred  pages  each,  from  the  set- 
tlement of  the  town  in  1777  to  1917,  by  the  Rev.  Josiah  Lafayette  Seward, 
D.  D.;  and  nearly  completed  at  the  time  of  his  death,  has  been  published 
by  his  estate  and  is  now  on  sale,  price  $16.00  for  two  volumes,  post  paid. 

The  work  has  been  in  preparation  for  more  than  thirty  years.  It  gives 
comprehensive  genealogies  and  family  histories  of  all  who  have  lived  in 
Sullivan  and  descendents  since  the  settlement  of  the  town;  vital  statistics, 
educational,  cemetery,  church  and  town  records,  transfers  of  real  estate  and 
a  map  delineating  ranges  and  old  roads,  with  residents  carefully  numbered, 
taken  from  actual  surveys  made  for  this  work,  its  accuracy  being  un- 
usual in  a  history. 

At  the  time  of  the  author's  death  in  1917,  there  were  1388  pages  al- 
ready in  print  and  much  of  the  manuscript  for  its  completion  already  care- 
fully prepared.  The  finishing  and  indexing  has  been  done  by  Mrs.  Ftank 
B.  Kingsbury,  a  lady  of  much  experience  in  genealogical  work;  the  print- 
ing by  the  Sentinel  Publishing  Company  of  Keene,  the  binding  by  Robert 
Burlen  &  Son,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  the  work  copyrighted  (Sept.  22,  1921) 
by  the  estate  of  Dr.  Seward  by  J.  Fred  Whitcomb,  executor  of  his  will. 

The  History  is  bound  in  dark  green,  full  record  buckram.  No.  42, 
stamped  title,  in  gold,  on  shelf  back  and  cover  with  blind  line  on  front 
cover.  The  size  of  the  volumes  are  6  by  9  inches,  2  inches  thick,  and  they 
contain  6  illustrations  and  40  plates. 

Volume  I  is  historical  and  devoted  to  family  histories,  telling  in  an  en- 
tertaining manner  from  whence  each  settler  came  to  Sullivan  and  their 
abodes  and  other  facts  concerning  them  and  valuable  records  in  minute 
detail. 

Volume  II  is  entirely  devoted  to  family  histories,  carefully  prepared 
and  containing  a  vast  amount  of  useful  information  for  the  historian, 
genealogist  and  Sullivan's  sons  and  daughters  and  their  descendents,  now 
living  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  genealogies,  in  many  instances,  tracing 
the  family  back  to  the  emigrant  ancestor. 

The  index  to  the  second  volume  alone  comprises  110  pages  of  three 
columns  each,  containing  over  twenty  thousand  names.  Reviewed  by  the 
New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Record  and  the  Boston  Tran- 
script. 

Sales  to  State  Libraries,  Genealogical  Societies  and  individuals  have 
brought  to  Mr.  Whitcomb,  the  executor,  unsolicited  letters  of  appreciation 
of  this  great  work.     Send  orders  to 

J.   FRED   WHITCOMB,   Ex'r. 
45  Central  Square,  Keene,  N  H. 
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THE  MONTH  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


IN     September,     1924.     New     Hamp- 
shire   divided    much    of    its    atten- 
tion   between    poHtics    and    horse-trot- 
ting,   state    conventions    and    agricul- 
tural   fairs    being    the    main    features 
of  the  month  in  the  Granite  State.     At 
the   Rochester  fair,   New   Hampshire's 
largest,    a    determined    and    successful 
attempt  was  made  on  the  final  day  to 
instill    more    genuine    agricultural    in- 
terest into  the  occasion  than  has  been 
the  rule  in  the  past.       The  gamut  of 
fair  attendance  this  year  for  Governor 
Fred  H.  Brown  ranged  from  the  great 
show  at  Rochester  to  the  oldest  fair  in 
New  Hampshire.     Sanbornton's     town 
fair  and,  for  the  past  quarter  century. 
Old  Home   Day   combined. 

Here  the  Governor  pointed  out  ni 
no  uncertain  terms  some  of  the  evils 
of  the  automobie  ,  speaking,  perhaps, 
with  added  ardor  because  his  arrival 
at  the  fair  had  been  delayed  greatly, 
first  by  tire  trouble,  and,  second,  by 
the  threatened  arrest  for  over-speed- 
ing of  his  chauffeur,  Adjutant  General 

Howard. 

Governor  Brown  attended,  also, 
the  Eastern  States  Exposition  at 
Springfield,  Mass.,  and  was  pleased  to 
find  his  state  adequately  represented 
there  and  in  a  manner  which  gained 
for  New  Hampshire  much  favorable 
publicity.  The  state  departments  of 
highways,  education,  forestry  and 
fish   and  game  co-operated  m   the  ex- 


hibit which  was  under  the  general  di- 
rection of  Frederick  A.  Gardner  of  the 
highvv^ay    department 

While      at      Springfield,      Governor 
Brown  took  part  with  the  other  New 
England     Governors     in    inaugurating 
New    England    Week    with    addresses 
broadcasted     by     radio.        This     week 
was    observed   extensively    throughout 
New  Hampshire,  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  northeast  corner  of  the  U. 
S.    A.,    and   without     doubt     educated 
our   own   people   to   an   unprecedented 
and  highly  desirable  degree  as  to  the 
variety    and    excellence   of    New    Eng- 
land products. 

Labor    Day,    Constitution    Day    and 
Defense   Day  were  other  occasions  of 
special   observance   during   the   month. 
The   political    events    of   the    month, 
to  which  reference  is  made  in  several 
articles  in  this  and  the  preceding  issue 
of    the    Granite    Monthly,    included 
the  primary  election,  followed  by  less 
than    the    usual    number    of    recounts, 
tie     votes,     deaths,     resignations     and 
substitutions;   the   conventions   of   the 
Republican    and    Democratic    parties, 
with  their  keynote  speeches,  adoption 
of     platforms     and     election     of    new 
state  committees;   the  organization  of 
those     committees;     the    securing    of 
manv   more  than   the   necessary  num- 
ber of  signatures  to  petitions  for  plac- 
ing    the     names     of     LaFoUette     and 
Wheeler     electors     upon     the     official 
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ballot;  the  endorsement  of  LaFollette 
and  Wheeler  by  the   New  Hampshire 
State  Federation  of  Labor;   the   hold- 
ing of  numerous   rallies  by  the   a'dvo- 
cates  of  all  three  presidential  tickets; 
the   passing   of   the    Coolidge    caravan 
across  a  corner  of  our  state ;  and  the 
re-organization    of    the    New    Hamp- 
shire League  of  Women  Voters,  with 
Mrs.  Edith  B.  Bass  as  the  new  presi- 
dent  and   with   an   amended    constitu- 
tion  requiring   officers   of   the    League 
to  pledge   themselves  not  to  use  their 
official  position  for  the  benefit  of  any 
party. 

Benjamin     F.     Worcester    of    Man- 
chester, who  was  chairman  of  the  Wi- 
nant    for    Governor    state    committee, 
was    chosen    by    the    Republican    state 
committee    as    its    new    head.       The 
Democratic    state    committee    contin- 
ued   Chairman   Robert  Jackson   in   of- 
fice.    That    New   Hampshire,   in    spite 
of  having   but   four   electoral   votes   is 
not   forgotten    at   any   of   the   national 
headquarters,    is    shown    by    the    fact 
that  at   this   writing  speeches   already 
have  been  made  in  this  state  at  politi- 
cal rallies  by  Governor  "Al"  Smith  of 
New    York,    United    States    Senators 
Wheeler    of    Montana     (vice-presiden- 
tial   candidate).    Pepper    of    Pennsyl- 
vania, Fess  of  Ohio,  Moses  and  Keyes 
of  New  Hampshire,  Bainbridge  Colby, 
former    secretary    of    state,    Congress- 
men Jefiferis  of  Nebraska.    Temple    of 
Pennsylvania    and    Rogers    of    Massa- 
chusetts,   with   Presidential    Candidate 
Davis   promised    for   the   closing   days 
of  the  campaign. 

As  a  matter  of  record  it  may  be  set 
down  that  the  candidates  for  presi- 
dential electors  are  as  follows:  Repub- 
lican, Mrs.  William  H.  Schofield  of 
Peterborough,  Mrs.  Alice  B.  Shepard 
of  Derry.  George  A.  Carpenter  of 
Wolfeborough  and  William  R.  Brown 
of  Berlin;  Democrat,  Mrs.  Fran- 
ces Bingham  of  Littleton.  Albert  W. 
Noone  of  Peterborough,  William  O. 
Corbin  and  Patrick  H.  Sullivan  of 
Manchester;       for       LaFollette       and 


Wheeler,      Charles     A.      Wheeler     of 
Nashua,   brother  of   the  vice-presiden- 
tial    candidate,     Fred     E.     Sawyer    of 
Concord,    Edgar   D.   Mank  of   Nashua 
and  Mrs.  Lela  B.  Sanborn  of  Laconia. 
1  he    state    tax   commission   and   the 
state       treasurer      issued       interesting 
statements  during  the  month,  the  for- 
mer showing  that   the  total  valuation 
of  the   state   for   1924   is  $585,422,877, 
an    increase   of   eleven    million    dollars 
over  the  previous  year.     This  increase 
is    made    notwithstanding   the    loss   of 
$7,637,616  in  bonds  and  money  at  in- 
terest, which  was   taken  from   the   in- 
ventory and  taxed  on  an  income  basis 
by    the   last   legislature.        The    valua- 
tion of  improved  and  unimproved  real 
estate  increased  more  than  17  million 
dollars,    but    every    class  of    livestock 
except    fowls    showed    a    decided    de- 
crease.    The    increase   in   taxes   raised 
was  $535,639,  practically  all   in   taxes 
for    local   purposes,    and    this    resulted 
in  an  increase  in  the  average  tax  rate 
of  the  state  from  $2.44  to  $2.49. 

The    statement    from    State    Treas- 
urer  George   E.   Farrand   showed   that 
New  Hampshire  on  June  30,  1924,  had 
no  net  debt  and  a  surplus  in  the  treas- 
ury .  of    $698,257.21.    making    a    gain 
over    the    same    date    a  year    ago    of 
$880,233.86.       The    total    receipts    for 
the     year    were     $8,021,863.83.       The 
funded     debt     was     reduced    $785,000 
during  the  year  and  the  erection  of  a 
$400,000  building  at. the  state  hospital 
half    completed    out    of    current   funds 
without   issuing  the  bonds   authorized 
for  that  purpose  by  the  legislature  of 
1923. 

The  last  session  of  the  supreme 
court  of  New  Hampshire  with  Hon. 
Frank  N.  Parsons  of  Franklin  as 
chief  justice  was  held  in  September 
and  was  followed  by  a  meeting  of  the 
state  bar  association  in  Manchester, 
which  was  in  effect  in  honor  of  the  re- 
tiring chief  justice  who  spoke  with  the 
wit  and  wisdom  of  which  he  is  master 
in  relation  to  his  associates  and  his 
work  and  theirs.     Judge  Parsons  had 
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Hon.   Frank   N.   Parsons 


but  slight  vacation,  however,  from 
pubHc  duties,  as  the  same  month  saw 
him  serving  upon  the  important  reso- 
lutions committee  of  the  Republican 
state  convention. 

All  the  colleges  and  schools  of  the 
state  opened  their  scholastic  years 
during  September  and  in  almost  every 
case  an  increased  attendance  was  re- 
ported. The  first  courses  inaugurated 
were,  as  usual,  those  in  footl)all,  and 
early  examinations  on  the  gridiron 
^vere  passed  with  eclat  by  the  Dart- 
mouth and  University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire elevens.  Field  trials  under  the 
auspices  of  a  state  association  gave 
dog  lovers  an  enjoyable  two  days  at 
Hooksett.  The  photograph  for  the 
cover  picture  of  this  issue  was  taken 
at  that  time. 

The  ofificial  report  of  the  State  Old 
Home    Week    association,    issued    by 


President  Henry  H.  ]\Ietcalf  and  Sec- 
retary Andrew  L.  Felker,  listed  65 
observances  of  the  festival  in  1924,  the 
largest  number,  with  the  exception  of 
1923,  the  tercentenary  year,  that  have 
Ijeen   recorded. 

Motorists  hailed  with  joy  the  an- 
nouncement by  the  state  highway  de- 
partment that  the  "death  curve"  in 
the  Daniel  Webster  highway  at  the 
\'alley  of  Industry,  Roscawen,  was  to 
be  straightened  this  fall.  But  that  all 
the  danger  of  the  highways  cannot  be 
done  away  with  by  straightening  the 
roads  was  shown  in  the  same  town 
when  its  veteran  police  and  fire  chief, 
Joseph  Stoneham,  was  struck  at  night 
l)\-  a  speeding  car  and  killed,  the  mo- 
tor murderer  fleeing  away  into  the 
night,   without  disclosing  his  identity. 

H.  C.  P. 


THE  REPUBLICAN  STATE  CONVENTION 


Editorial    Correspondence 


THE     last     Repuljlican     State     Con- 
vention   throws    .some    interesting 
sidelights    on    certain    aspects    of 
our   Direct   Primary   Law.     In  the   days 
before  the  Primary,  when  all  state  can- 
didates  were   nominated   by  Conventions, 


less  than  the  direct  endorsement  of  a 
majority  of  rank  and  file  of  the  voters 
will  secure  a  nomination.  The  function 
of  the  Party  Bosses  has  been  seriously 
crippled,  for  whenever  the  voters  are 
encug.h  interested  to  go  to  the  polls  and 


Benjamin  F. 
Chairman   of   the   Republ 

tho.se  few  men  who  habitually  controlled 
a  majority  of  the  delegates  truly  domi- 
nated our  political  system.  They  not 
only  dictated  who  should  be  nominated 
for^  important  offices,  but  even  the  very 
policies  for  which  Parties  stood;  but 
.today   with   the   direct    primary    nothing 


Worcester 
ican    State    Committee 

assert  themselves  the  party  bosses  lose 
their  power.  There  are  few  people  but 
that  admit  that  the  primary  law  has  its 
weaknesses  and  shortcomings,  but  if 
there  is  any  belief  in  democracy  we 
should  all  be  thankful  that  it  has  de- 
livered   us    from    the    scandal    and    cor- 
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ruption  which  so  often  attended  the 
caucus  and  convention  system  and  put 
the  choice  of  candidates  and  the  deter- 
mination of  the  party  poHcies  in  the 
hands  of  the  voters. 

We  still  have  State  Conventions  but 
they  are  of  secondary  importance. 
They  are  composed  of  all  the  candidates 
and"  an  equal  numl)er  of  delegates. 
Their  sole  function  now  is  to  frame  the 
Party  policies  in  the  form  of  a  platform 
and  to  give  the  orators  an  opportunity 
to  hold  forth. 

Why  the  Primary 


The    theory    on    which    our    Primary 
Law    was    drafted    is    that    candidates 
should   contend    for   nominations   on   the 
ground  of  the  issues  they  advocate.     It 
was    believed   that   campaigns    waged    m 
this   manner   would   be    of    great   educa- 
tional value  to  the  people  and  would  be 
a    real    contribution    toward    enlighten- 
ing the  voters   so  that  they  could  make 
an^  intelligent   and   discriminating   choice 
at   the    elections.     It   was   expected   that 
the    voters    would    nominate    candidates 
who    represented   their    views,    and    that 
these   would   become    the    Party   policies 
when    incorporated    in    the    Party    Plat- 
form,   by    the    candidates    at    the    State 
Convention. 

One    of    the    disappointments    of    this 
Primary  System  has  been  that  compara- 
tively   few  ^candidates    for   minor   offices 
run  on  the  issues  they  stand  for.     Every 
other    conceivable    reason    is    first    given 
to  induce  voters  to  support  local  candi- 
dates.    The  fact  that  it  is  his  turn,  and 
that  he  is  a  good  fellow  is  the  most  com- 
mon.    The    right    geograph;cal    location 
seems    to   be   an    important   qualification 
for  public   service.     A   thoroughly  com- 
petent man  who  does  not  reside   in  the 
exact    region    where  jpolitical    lightning 
should  strike,  is  at  a  decided  disadvan- 
tage  in   running   against   a   less    capable 
candidate  who  happens  to  live  in  a  more 
strategic  locality. 

We  often  hear  of  men  who  are  given 
public  office  because  they  need  the  job. 
It    is    sometimes    urged    that    they    cant 


get  any  other,  quite  regardless  of  quali- 
fications or  fitness  to  perform  the  task 
to  be  entrusted  to  them. 

But  these  vagaries  and  limitations  of 
Democracy  are  not  confined  to  the  Pri- 
maries.       They    are    rather    manifesta- 
tions of  our  own  human  limitations,  and 
though  in  many  instances   the  rank  and 
file  of  the  voters  do  not  yet  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  offered  by  the 
primaries     of     controlling     nomiinations 
and  party  policies,  yet  there_  is  a  grow- 
ing   tendency    in   this    direction,    as   this 
last  Republican  primary  election  proves. 
The   voter   is   l)ecoining   more   and   more 
attracted  to,  and  will  support,  the  can- 
didate who  conducts  a  campaign  on  is- 
sues  and   policies   openly   and   fearlessly 
advocated. 


The    Primary   in   this   Election 

One    of    the    candidates    running    this 
year     for     the     Repul)lican     nomination 
for    Governor    made    his    campaign    ex- 
clusively   on    the    basis    of    issues.        In 
this    respect   the   position    of    John    W'l- 
nant  was  in  striking  contrast  to  that  of 
his    opponent.        Himself    comparatively 
unknown,    this    candidate    appealed    for 
support  through  the  press,  by  means  of 
circulars   and    orally    on   the    ground   of 
the     measures     he     would     advocate     if 
elected.     It  is  apparent  that  a  majority 
of  the  voting  Republicans  preferred  his 
position    to    the    attitude    of    his    more 
widely   known   opponent. 

Chief  Controversy  in  the 
Republican    State    Convention 

The    interesting    feature    of    our    last 
State  Convention  was  the  difference  of 
opinion   which   developed   as   to   the  po- 
sition the  Party  should  take  concerning 
those    very    issues    on    which    its    candi- 
date for  Governor,  Captain  Winant,  had 
been    nominated.        These    included    the 
convening   of    a    Constitutional    Conven- 
tion   to    facilitate    tax    equalization,    the 
48-hour    law    for    women    and    children, 
ratification  of   the   Federal   Child   Labor 
Amendment,      Law      enforcement      and 
water  power  development. 
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Two  opposing  elements  became  ap- 
parent as  soon  as  the  Party  machinery 
began  to  function.  One  favored  pass- 
ing over  these  issues  and  taking  no  defi- 
nite position.  The  other  held  that  they 
had  been  endorsed  through  Captain 
Winant's  nomination  and  that  there 
should  therefore  be  a  clear  outspoken 
endorsement  of  these  measures  in  the 
Party  Plaform. 

The    fact    that    the    latter  view-point 
prevailed    without    a    fight   on    the    floor 
of    the    Convention    is    a    tribute    to  the 
moral    influence    and    fervor    of    sincere 
courageous   leadership.     Throughout   the 
negotiations     in    the     Committee     which 
finally  drafted   the   Platform.   John   Wi- 
nant    was   always    considerate,    and    con- 
ciliatory,   but    firm    and    unflinching    in 
insisting    that    those    issues    which    the 
voters    had    endorsed    in    the     Primary 
campaign    should    be    supported    in    the 
Republican    Platform.     It    is    significant 
that    although    a    majority    of    the    dele- 
gates   to    this    convention    did    not    sym- 
pathize with  all  of  Winant's  issues,  the 
moral  effect  of  the  endorsement  given  to 
those  measures  by  Winant's  nomination 
after    a    campaign    in    which    they    were 
publically    discussed     from    one    end   of 
the  state  to  the  other,  was  so  great,  that 


it  ultimately  determined  those  policies 
for  which  the  Republican  Party  is  to 
stand  for  the  next  two  years. 

Similarity  Between  the  Democratic 
AND  Republican  Platform 

Shortly  after  the   Republican   conven- 
tion  came   the   Democratic.        This   con- 
vention   wrote    a   platform     remarkably 
similar   to   that   of   the    Republicans.     It 
is   claimed    that    on    one    of   the    chief 
issues,    that    of    the    48-hour    week    for 
women    and    children,    the    Republicans 
were    less    specific    than    the    Democrats. 
On   the   other   hand    the   Democrats   are 
considerably  less   definite  on  prohibition 
and     law     enforcement.        Perhaps     the 
most    important    difference    between    the 
two    platforms    was    the    stand    of   the 
Democrats     of    open     condemnation     of 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  as  compared  to  no 
mention      of    that    organization    by    the 
Republicans.        Apart    from    this   and    a 
few  rather  hackneyed  Democratic  issues 
such    as    home    rule    for    cities,    no    poll 
tax    for    women,    abolition    of    the    gov- 
ernor's   council    and    re-organization    of 
the  state  senate,  the  two  parties  will  go 
to  the  election  with  platforms  having  no 
real    fundamental  'differences. 


THE  REPUBLICAN  PLATFORM 


THE  Republicans  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  common  with  all  others 
of  the  country,  deplore  the  un- 
timely death  of  President  Harding, 
under  whose  leadership  the  party  w^on 
the  most  remarkable  triumph  in  its 
history.  But  we  rejoice  that  the  lead- 
ership thus  taken  away  fell  to  the  ca- 
pable hands  of  one  well  known  to  us 
as  a  neighbor  and  fellow  Republican. 
To  Calvin  Coolidge,  the  President, 
the  President  that  is  and  the  Presi- 
dent that  is  to  be,  and  to  Charles  G. 
Dawes,  our  next  Vice-President,  we 
pledge  our  unfaltering  loyalty  and 
united   support. 


We  recognize  that  the  task  of  recon- 
struction made  necessary  by  the 
reaction  following  the  great  war, 
though  well  advanced,  is  by  no  means 
finished.  In  the  policies  advocated  by 
Calvin  Coolidge  we  recognize  the 
means  for  carrying  these  tasks  to  com- 
plete fulfilment,  and  we  pledge  our- 
selves to  redeem  this  state  from  Dem- 
ocratic rule,  to  take  back  to  ourselves 
the  Congressional  district  now  held  by 
our  opponent,  to  retain  a  faithful  Re- 
publican senator  and  congressman  in 
office,  and  to  give  to  the  President  a 
governor     and      legislature     in      New 
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Hampshire   which    will    be    responsive 
to  his  leadership. 

We  endorse  the  platform  of  the 
Republican  party  adopted  by  the  na- 
tional   convention   at    Cleveland. 

The  Republican  party  pledges  itself 
to  the  furtherance  of  the  sound  finan- 
cial policies  inaugurated  under  Re- 
publican administration,  as  a  result  of 
which  the  state  debt  has  been  reduced 
to  a  vanishing  point. 

We   further  pledge  that   the   expen- 
ses of  our  government  shall  be  placed 
and  kept  at  the  lowest  mark  consist- 
ent   with    a    successful    and    efficient 
conduct  of   the   business  of   the   state. 
New   Hampshire  supported   prohibi- 
tion prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Fed- 
eral amendment.   The  amendment  was 
adopted  after  half  a  century  of  agita- 
tion.    It    undoubtedly    represents    the 
will   of  the  majority  of  the   people  of 
the  United  States.       We  are  opposed 
either  to  the  modification  or  repeal  of 
our  state  law  or  of  the  Volstead  Act. 
We  pledge  the  Republican  party  to  a 
vigorous  enforcement  of  these  laws. 

We  favor  an  amendment  of  the  law 
reducing  the  poll  tax  from  three  dol- 
ars  to  two  dollars. 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  support  ag- 
riculture in  all  its  branches  to  the  end 
that  the  upbuilding  of  the  rural  com- 
munities   of    our    state,    may    be    de- 
veloped to  their  fullest  extent,  and  we 
reaffirm    the    position    taken    by    the 
Republican   party   in    1922  toward  the 
elimination    of    tubercular    disease    in 
the     dairy     herds     of  the     state,     and 
recommend    that    adequate    appropri- 
ation be  made  for  the  further  prosecu- 
tion of  the  work. 

We  endorse  the  excellent  work 
which  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
normal    schools,    and    the    University 


of  our  state,  and  we  favor  appropria- 
tions   adequate    to    properly    meet    the 
natural    growth   of    these    institutions. 
We  are  opposed  to  any   increase  in 
the   present   tax  burden   of   the   towns 
or  the  state.  In  case  additional  authori- 
ty  is   obtained  by   amendment  of   the 
Constitution,    we    urge    the    adoption 
of    laws    which   will    more   justly    dis- 
tribute the  tax  burden  between  differ- 
ent  classes  of   property.     All   changes 
which  will  have  this   effect  will   have 
our  support. 

We  recommend  to  the  legislature 
the  beginning  of  a  policy  for  devel- 
oping water  power,  and  stori^ng  it, 
either  as  recommended  by  the  Conser- 
vation Commission,  or  in  some  other 
comprehensive  way. 

Our  President,   Calvin   Coolidge,   as 
o-overnor    of    the     Commonwealth    of 
\Iassachusetts    in    1919    signed    a  48- 
hour    bill    designed    to    safeguard    the 
vFtal  interests  of  women  and  children 
engaged   in    manufacturing   industries. 
Oitr  candidate   for   governor,   John   G. 
Winant,    introduced    the   first   48-hour 
bill  presented  to  the  New  Hampshire 
legislature     in   1917.       We     commend 
the  action  of  these  men,  who  are  the 
leaders    of    our    party    in    nation    and 
state    as  we  submit  our  cause  to  the 
judgement   of   the   people   and   declare 
"it  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  ot 
the      Republican      national      platform, 
which   affirms   its   faith   in   the   princi- 
ples of   the  8-hour  day.   and  the   pro- 
tection   of    women    and    children    em- 
i)loved   in    industry. 

We  commend  the  Republican  Con- 
gress in  submitting  to  the  states  for 
Ratification  the  Federal  Child  Labor 
amendment,  and  we  recommend  it  to 
the  serious  consideration  of  the  legis- 
lature in   1925. 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  STATE  CONVENTION 

By  Robert  Jackson 

Chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Committee 


THE  Democratic  convention  which 
met  in  Phenix  Hall  on  Friday 
September  twenty-sixth,  was  nota- 
ble for  three  things,  the  plaform  adopt- 
ed, the  speech  of  Hon.  Raymond  B. 
Stevens  of  Landafif,  former  Vice-Chair- 
man  of  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board,  and 
the  keynote  address  of  Hon.  Bainbridge 
Colby  of  New  York,  who  was  Secre- 
tary of   State  under  President  Wilson. 

Mr.   Stevens   is  one  of   the   best  plat- 
form  orators    in    the    country.     His    in- 
■dependence   and   his    fairness    to    oppon- 
•ents    always      make    a    powerful    appeal 
•even    to    hostile    audiences.     At    Phenix 
Hall  he  spoke  among  friends  by  whose 
side  he  had  contested  many  hard  fought 
campaigns  and  hejnade  what  many  re- 
garded as  the  best  speech  of  his  career. 
He  took  as  his  text  quotations    from 
•the    great    charters     of    democracy,     the 
Declaration    of    Independence    and    the 
Constitution.     He  applied   the  principles 
there  enunciated  to  the  questions  of  to- 
•day.     He  showed  how  New  Hampshire 
with    a    senate    representation    based    on 
wealth    rather    than    on    population,    had 
fallen   out  of   step   with   other   states   in 
welfare  legislation.     He  cited  the  list  of 
masures  passed  by  a  Democratic  House 
and  killed  by  a  Republican  senate.     He 
condemned    intolerance.     He    denounced 
the    Republican    policy    of    reducing    the 
taxes    of    the    rich    and     increasing     the 
taxes  of  the  poor.     He  praised   the  ad- 
ministration  of   Governor   Brown   which 
!has  reduced  taxes  a  million  dollars  and 
•changed  the  net  debt  of  the  state  into  a 
surplus  of  $700,000.     He  finished  with 
an  allusion  to  recent  nauseous  events  in 
Washington    without  mention  of  which  no 
Democratic  speech  would  be  complete. 

Mr.  Colby's  address  was  a  scholarly 
consideration  of  the  events  of  the  last 
four  years  at  Washington.  He  traced 
the  recently  disclosed  corruption  to  the 
■basic  reoeptiveness  to  such  ideas  'of 
minds  trained   to  regard  government  as 


an  instrument  for  securing  special  priv- 
ilege. He  linked  the  tarifif  with  Tea- 
Pot  Dome  as  manifestations  of  the 
same  idea.  He  contrasted  the  Harding- 
Coolidge  administration  with  that  of 
Wilson,  the  one  an  orgy  of  baseness  and 
corruption,  the  other  a  record  of  great 
trusts  obeyed,  discharged  and  honestly 
fulfilled. 

Attorney   General    Irving   A.    Hinkley 
presented   the   platform.        In   preparing 
it  his  committee  had  before  it  a  copy  of 
the     Republican     platform,     adopted     a 
week  before,   which  read  at  first  glance 
like  a  list  of  the  bills  passed  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic house,  and  killed  by  the  Repub- 
lican  Senate  in  the  last  legislature.    He 
presented  a  document  in  happy  contrast. 
It  very  definitely  placed  the  party  on  rec- 
ord in  favor  of  immediate  passage  of  a 
state  48  .hour  law   for  women  and  chil- 
dren   in    manufacturing    industries;    for 
the  abolition  of  the  poll  tax  on  women, 
for  home-rule  for  cities   now  controlled 
by    Concord-appointed    commissions    and 
f^or     sufficient     appropriations     for     the 
State    University    and    for    the    bovine- 
tuberculosis  work  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Finally  it  stated  what  Democrats  re- 
gard as  the  real  overshadowing  issue  of 
the  campaign  in  these  words: 

"We   present   to    the   people    of    New 
Hampshire   a   record   of   two   years'   ad- 
ministration   of    the    state    government 
that    speaks    for    itself.     That    alone    is 
more  than  sufficient  to  justify  the  return 
of  our  party  to  power.       For  the   first 
time  in  history  the  state  of  New  Hamp- 
shire has  no  net  debt,  but  instead  a  sur- 
plus   of    $700,000.     At    the    same    time 
the  state  tax  has  been  reduced  a  million 
dollars.        It   is    inconceivable   that   with 
such  a  record   the  electorate   should   de- 
sire a  change  based  only  on  the  equivo- 
cal promises  of  the  party  that  failed  in 
its  many  years  of  administration  to  ap- 
proach the   record  on  which  we   stand." 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  PLATFORM 


WE,  the  Democratic  Party  of  New 
Hampshire,  in  convention  as- 
sembled proclaim  these  prin- 
ciples on  which  we  stand  before  the 
people  of  this  state,  and  to  the  support 
of  which  we  pledge  our  every  effort, 
whether  it  be  as  the  party  entrusted 
with  the  welfare  of  that  people  by 
their    franchise,    or    as    a    constructive 

minority. 

We  heartily  endorse  the  platform  of 
our   party    in    the   nation,   believing   it 
to  embody  those  principles  which  are 
not   alone    conducive   but   essential   to 
our  national  welfare.       Its  candidates 
we  commend,  and  should  they,  as  we 
believe  they  will,  be  given  in  trust  the 
leadership  of  our  country,  we   are  as- 
sured   of    an    honest    and  capable    ad- 
ministration   of   that   trust.       We   can 
truly     say     that     the     promises     and 
pledges  of  our  party  in  both  state  and 
nation    have    always    been    faithfully 

kept.  . 

The   Democratic    Party   points   with 
justifiable  pride  to  the  account  of  its 
stewardship     of    this    nation's    affairs 
from   1912  to   1920.     In  common  with 
all    good    Americans,    we    blush    with 
shame  at  the  record  of  the  past  four 
years.       We   deplore   the   fact   that  it 
was  necessary  for  the  minority  party 
■  to  ferret  out  and  expose  the  corruption 
in  the  executive  family  and  that  these 
efforts  were  not  given  the  fullest  co- 
operation from  our  nation's  head,  and 
that    today,    no    offender    has      been 
brought  to  justice  and  never  has  the 
party  charged  with  responsibility  rec- 
ognized the  fact  that  a  wrong  had  been 
done  or  a  trust  violated. 

The  pledges  of  the  Republican 
Party  have  in  the  past  proved  mere 
phrases  to  catch  the  votes  of  the  pub- 
lic They  have  never  been  redeem- 
able at  par.  Its  polices  have  always 
led  to  the  enrichment  of  the  few  at  the 
expense  of  the  many. 

In  order  to  secure  equal  opportunity 
and     humane     standards     of     employ- 


ment, we  favor  a   national  law  fixing 
the   hours   of   labor   and   conditions   of 
employment  of  women  and  children  in 
industry.        Such    a   law    can   only    be 
secured    after    an    amendment    to    the 
federal    constitution.       In    the    mean- 
time,  we   do   not   propose  to  wait  for 
the    adoption   of   such   an   amendment 
before     giving     justice     to     our     own 
women  and  children.       Therefore,  we 
advocate    immediately   the    enactment 
of  a  law  in  this  state  fixing  a  48-hour 
week  for  women  and  children  in  man- 
ufacturing  plants. 

We   earnestly   advocate  the   ratifica- 
tion bv  our  legislature  of  the  amend- 
ment to  the  federal  constitution,  giv- 
ing   congress    the    power    to    legislate 
aglinst    the    enslaving    of    little    chil- 
dren   by    unscrupulous    employers    of 
labor,    and    call    attention    to    the    fact 
that    under    the    last    National    Demo- 
cratic   administration    such   legislation 
was  enacted  but   declared  unconstitu- 
tional by  our  Federal  Supreme  Court. 
W^e  endorse  and  stand  by  the  declar- 
ation of  our  standard  bearer,  John  W. 
Davis,  "if  any  organization,  no  matter 
whether  called  Ku  Klux  Klan  or  any 
other    name,    raises    the    standard    of 
racial    and    religious    prejudice    or    at- 
tempts  to   make   racial   origins   or   re- 
ligious  beliefs  the   test  of  fitness  for 
public   office,   it   does   violence    to   the 
spirit    of    American    institutions    and 
must  be  condemned  by  all  ^those  who 
believe  in  American   ideals." 

We     commend     the      progress     al- 
ready   made    toward    the    elimination 
of    bovine    toberculosis    in    the    dairy 
herds    of    the     state,    and    urge     the 
Legislature     of     1925     to    provide    an 
adequate  appropriation  for  the  prose- 
cution of  this  highly  important  work. 
We    favor    sufficient    appropriations 
for  the  University  of  New  Hampshire 
and    the    Agricultural    Extension    Ser- 
vice   connected    therewith    to    enable 
them  to  carry   on  the  excellent  work 
they  are   now  doing. 
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We  recommend  a  new  constitutional 
convention  to  submit  an  amendment 
which  will  permit  the  Legislature  to 
equalize   tax   burdens. 

We  believe  that  the  practice,  g-en- 
erally  adopted  for  partisan  reasons 
of  depriving  cities  of  the  right  of  se- 
lecting their  own  officials  is  contrary 
to  sound  democratic  principles  and 
in  the  long  run  destructive  to  good 
government.  We  pledge  ourselves 
to  re-establish  for  the  cities  of  New 
Hampshire    genuine   'home    rule. 

We  advocate  the  abolition  of  the 
Governor's  council  and  increasing  the 
membership  of  the  Senate,  and  bas- 
ing the  representation  on  population 
and  not  as  now  upon  wealth. 

We  favor  the  strict  enforcement  of 
the -18th  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

The  Democratic  party  favors  the 
abolition   of    the   poll    tax   on    women. 

The  inheritance  tax  law  of  1919 
having  been  declared  unconstitutional 


and  the  rights  of  those  against  whom 
the  tax  was  illegally  assessed  having 
been  proscribed,  we  advocate  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  to  repay  to 
them  the  sums  thus  illegally  assessed 
without  sending  them  to  the  courts 
for    redress. 

We    present   to   the   people   of   New 
Hampshire  a  record  of  two  years'  ad- 
ministration  of   the   state   government 
that    speaks    for    itself.        That    alone 
is   more   than   sufficient  to   justify  the 
return  of  our  party  to  power.     For  the 
first  time  in  history  the  state  of  New 
Hampshire    ha.s    no    net   debt,    but    in- 
stead   a   surplus   of  $700,000.     At   the 
same   time  the   state  tax  has  been  re- 
duced  a   million   dollars.     It   is   incon- 
ceivable  that   with   such   a   record  the 
electorate     should     desire     a     change 
based  only  on  the  equivocal  promises 
of   the   party   that   failed    in    its   many 
years    of    administration    to    approach 
the  record   on   which  we  stand. 


A  VERSE  FOR  ELECTION  DAY 

"Why  brag  about  your  lofty  aim 

If  you  don't  intend  to  shoot? 
What  good's   the   horn   upon   your   car 

When  you   fail  to  make  it  toot? 
Or   what's   a  pass   to    foreign   lands 

If   you   won't  get   on   the   boat? 
And   what,   oh   what,   is   suffrage 

If  the  voters  will  not  vote?" 


A  GRANITE  MONTHLY  GRADUATE 

IN   its   almost  half  a  century   of  ex-  Granite  Monthly,  speaking  of  her  de- 
istence  the  Granite  Monthly  has  cision  to  try  for  a  career  as  a  writer, 
printed    in    its    modest   pages   con-  "I   had   very   little   idea    how   to   go 
tributions    from    what    may    truly    be  about  it.     I  had  no  encouragement  at 
called  a  distinguished  array  of  authors,  home ;  I  had  no  literary  acquaintances. 
Turning     the     pages     of     Volume     I  1   had  not  the  vaguest  idea  how  to  ap- 
(1877-8)    we    find    the    names    of   such*  proach   an  editor.     But  with  the  help 
men   and    women    as   Professor    E.   D.  of  the  hired  man  I  put  together  an  old 
Sanborn     Hon.    George    W.    Nesmith,  writing-machine  which  I  found  in  the 
Rev    Dr.   Alonzo    H.    Quint,  Asa   Mc-  attic— a  wheezing,  grinding,  old  thing 
Farland     Orren    C.   Moore,    afterward  almost  as  big  as  a  Ford—  and  began 
Congressman,  Amanda  B.   Harris  and  to    experiment   on    it.       The   ultimate 
Laura  Garland  Carr,  signed  to  articles  result  of  these  first  experiments  was  a 
and   poems.     This    high    standard   has  short   article    about   my    grandmother 
been      maintained      remarkably      well  and  with  a  good  many  palpitations  1 
through  the  succeeding  years  and  the  sent  it  ofif  to  the  editor  of  our  own  lit- 
various  ownerships  and  editorships  of  tie      state      magazine,      the      Granite 
the  state  magazine.  Monthly,  hoping    for     the     best  and 
Most    of    the    leaders    of    the  public  fully  expecting  the  worst.  His  prompt 
and   professional   life    of    New    Hamp-  reply   did   much  to   obliterate   the   im- 
shire    have    been    Granite    Monthly  pression  which  I  had  somehow  gained 
contributors ;  and  in  addition  to  these  that  an  editor  was  a  personage  with  a 
public-spirited     men     and     women    a  loud    voice    and    a    menacing   manner, 
number      of       young      authors     have  entirely  surrounded  by  copious  scrap- 
mounted  the  first  step  of  the   literary  baskets,     and     safely     hedged     m     by 
ladder   in   its  pages.     It   is   something  barbed   wire   through   which   it  would 
of  a  coincidence  that  in  this  latter  list  be  extremely   difficult   for  a  would-be 
may    be   included    one    of    our    United  author  to  climb. 

States  Senators  from  New  Hampshire,  "  'My  dear  Mrs   Keyes     he  wrote . 

Hon.  George  H.   Moses,  and  the  wife  'Yours,   with  the   article   -  ^^ve  to 

of     his     colleague,     Hon.     Henry    W.  your  grandmother,  Frances  Parkinson 

^g  gg                ^  is  just  now  received.       I  shall  be  glad 

Senator    Moses    no    longer    has    the  to   use  the  same  in  the  next  issue  of 

tinie    though  we  doubt  if  he  has  lost  the  Granite  Monthly  not    only    be- 

the'  inclination,     for     authorship;     but  cause  of  its  biographical  and  histori^^^^^ 

Mrs     Keyes,   in    the   midst   of   family,  interest,    but   because    of   its    literary 

soaal   and   public    duties,   does   an   as-  exceMence,    it    being    extremely    well- 

tonishine-    amount    of    literary    work,  written. 

ret,  Lries,  poems,  historical  arti-  "From  the  time  that  !<■""  --.""' 
cles  and  Washington  correspondence,  a  single  day  P--d  that  d.d  not  find 
Her  latest  and  most  popular  book,  me  sometime,  even  .f  .t  "  "e  only  fw 
"Letters  from  a  Senator's  Wife,"  is  ten  mmutes,  poundmg  away  on  the  old 
made  up  of  selections  from  her  typewriter-late  at  n.ght^  early  ,n  the 
monthly  articles  in  the  Good  House-  morn.ng  during  "^'^  fen  naps^  b 
Weeninrr  maeazine  And  it  is  in  her  twcen  Liberty  Loan  drives.  Some 
con?  ibut  on  to  the  October  number  of  writers  will  tell  you-and  their  opinion 
tha  peHodical,  entitled  "How  I  is  borne  out  by  their  ovvn  experience- 
Learned  o  Write,"  that  she  makes  that  the  only  way  to  begin  ,s  by  at- 
thls      interesting      reference      to     the  tempting  at  once   to  penetrate  to  the 
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large  magazines.     I  must  confess  that  these  articles  counted  more  than  any- 

I  did  nothmg  of  the  sort.     I  felt  terri-  thing  else  I  had  written— so  the  Presi- 

bly  sensitive  and  shy.     The  only  way  dent  told  me— in   determining  my  eli- 

that  I  could  seem  to  proceed  was  by  gibility  for  it.     The  longest  way  round 

writing  simple  little  articles  and  verses  is   very  often   the  shortest  way  home, 

on   subjects   with   which   I   was   famil-  and  the  opinion  which  I  have'  always 

lar,  and  sending  them  where  I  thought  held,  that  it  is  better  to  take  the  path 

they  might  have  an  even  chance  of  a  that  opens,   no  matter  how  steep  and 

welcome.       Most  of   the   verses,  both  winding  it  is,  because  it  so  often  leads 

grave  and  gay    were  about  yar ;   one  to  the  highway  of  heart's  desire,  was 

of   them,   called    The   Soldier's    Wife,'  considerably     strengthened     bv     these 

was     reprinted     last     winter,     on    re-  ^arly  experiences." 

quest       from       a        number      of       its  ail                 •        ,        , 

■subscribers,   by  a   periodical   far   more  ,   "^"^    ''""^"'"    ^"    '^^    ^^>^^    °f    ^^' 

important     than     the     one     in     which  ^^"''^'     success     and     prosperity,     Mrs. 

it  first   saw  the   light.       Many  of  the  ^'^eyes  does  not  forget  the  friends  who 

articles  were  biographical  and  histori-  §"^^^    her  first  appreciation,  she  retraces 

can   essays   pubished    in   the    Granite  that   early  path  this   month  and  gives 

Monthly.     Several  years   later,  when  us     for    publication     in    the     Granite 

George    Washington    University   gave  Monthly  the   latest  short  story  from 

me    my   degree   of   Doctor  of   Letters,  her  pen. 


AUTUMN  HOME-COMING 

By   Elizabeth    Fitzgerald   Hanly 

Brown   harvest   fields  and  grey   stone   walls. 

Rose-hips  and  yellowing  fern-frond ; 
Still  pools  that  catch  the  sunset  gold, 
Velvet  squares  of  furrowed  mould. 

Blue,  gentle  hills  beyond. 

Green  waves  that  crash  in  opal  foam, 

Pine  forests  faithful  to  the  sea; 
Old  pastures  silvery  with  yew, 
Forgotten   pathways  winding  through 
Green  clumps  of  bayberry.  « 

Oh.  since  God  made  us  out  of  earth, 
Glad,  glad  am  I  to  come  from  these 

Ashes  of  triumphant  pyres, 

Maple,  oak,  and  sumach  fires, 
Autum's  clean  ecstasies! 

Dust  of  the  road  my  sons  will  go. 
Dust  of  the  ways  my  fathers  trod ; 

Limestone  and  granite  chipped  by  sea 

Stanch  in  the  very  bone  of  me. 
Stand  to  thy  praise,  O  God! 


WORTH  WHILE 

By  Frances  Parkinson  Keyes 


PETER  BRUCE  was  the  Hamstead 
correspondent     for     the     IVallacc- 
tozvn  Bugle.       The  Bugle  was  is- 
sued only  once  a  week,  and  the  demands 
which  it  made  upon   its  rural   reporters 
were   not  heavy     (Wallacetown.    havmg 
two  thousand  inhal)itants  was  not  rural 
but   Hamstead,    five    miles    away,     with 
only  seven  hundred,  was  of  course,  m  a 
different  class).     Yet  Peter  chewed  the 
end  of  the  stul)by  pencil  with  which  he 
invariably   wrote   his    first   copy,   hefore, 
carefully    revised,    it   was   typed    on    the 
ancient  machine-a  Smith  Premier  with 
a    double   key-board   which    Prue    Field- 
ino-  had  once  told  him  was  undoubtedly 
manufactured    before    the    Civil    War- 
which  stood  on  the  kitchen  table  beside 
the    bread-board    and    the    alarm    clock, 
and   allowed    long   pauses    to   elapse   be- 
tween   the    items    of    interest    which    he 
laboriously    jotted    down     after     careful 

thought. 

"Joe  Elliott  is  having  his  barn  shin- 
gled and  building  a  new  hen-house. 
Good  for  Joe."  . 

"Sol  Daniels  has  had  a  bay-wmdow 
with  colored  glass  panes  added  to  his 
dining-room,  which  is^  a  great  improve- 
ment to  his  residence." 

This  seemed  to  cover  the  improvje- 
ments  in  real-estate.  It  was  necessary 
to  turn  to  other  topics. 

"Thomas  Gray  has  resumed  his 
studies  at  the  Agricultural  College  m 
Burlington.  We  shall  miss  Tom  around 
here." 


xMiss    Prudence    Fielding    of    Washing- 
ton,  D.   C,  acted  as  bridesmaid.       The 

bride  was  attired  in " 

The  stu1)by  pencil  stopped  moving. 
Peter  was  a"  bachelor,  and  a  sisterless 
orphan  to  boot.  He  was  not  versed  in 
the  lore  of  the  materials  from  which 
wedding  garments  are  usually  made. 
After  some  pondering  he  decided  to 
evade  the  issue. 

"—Becomingly  attired  in    white,    and 
carried  a  bouquet  of  sweet  peas.       The 
wedding    presents    were    handsome    and 
numerous.     Supper    was   served,   consis- 
ting of   ice   cream,   cake,   coffee,   dough- 
nut^s   and   pie.     The   happy   pair   left  to 
pass  their  honeymoon  at   Niagara   Falls 
followed   by   the    good   wishes    of   their 
many  friends.   They  will  reside  m  Wash- 
ington, where  Miss  Hunt  has  been  em- 
ployed in  one  of  the  Government  offices 
for'  the  past  two  years,  and  where  John 
has  a  fine  position    as    Secretary    to    a 

Senator." 

Again  the  stubby  pencil  ceased  mov- 
ing ^  Peter's  thoughts  wandered  to 
Washington,  to  fine  positions  there  with 

Sg^,ators to   the   weddings   that    such 

fine   positions    made   possible    for   Ham- 
stead boys to    John   Merrill,    who 

had  been  in  his  class  both  at  the  High 
School  in  Hamstead  and  at  Middlebury 
College,  and  who  had  made  no  more 
brilliant  progress  there  than  he  had-- 
to  Prue  Fielding,  who  was  Sallys  best 
friend,  who  came  often  to  visit  her,  and 


who  had  come  now  to  help  with  the  wed- 

re."  ,    ,      ..-,1  A\^^<y  festivities      And  when  his  thoughts 

.'Mrs.  Weston  entertained  the  Vil  ag        fn  g      stn^ities^^^^     ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^_ 


Improvement  Society  in  the  vestry  of 
the  Congregational  Church  last  Wed- 
nesday   evening.     A    pleasant    time    was 

had  bv  all." 

"Sawyers'  has  a  new  Ime  of  cotton 
dress  goods  and  bungalow  aprons  in  his 
store    received  from  Boston  last  week. 

"A  pretty  home  wedding  took  place 
at  the  Hunt  Farm  on  Friday  when  John 


reached  Prue,  they  stopped  there  abrupt- 
ly—  

Prue  Fielding  was  an  assistant  to  the 
Society  Editor  on  one  of  the  big  Wash- 
ington papers;  and  when  Sally  Hunt, 
lonely  and  bewildered,  had  first  gone  to 
take  up  her  work  in  the  War  Risk  In- 
surance, she  had  stayed  for  a  few  days 
-until   she   found    she  could   no   longer 


at  the  Hunt  Farm  on  Friday  when  Jonn  u-      -  exact-at  the  small  and 
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Two  or  three  chance  meetings  in  eleva- 
tor and  lobby  had  been  followed  by  soli- 
tary  dinners   at    adjoining     tables;     and 
before  they  were  half  way  through,  the 
girls  had  joined  forces.     The  casual  ac- 
quaintance   developed    before    long    into 
a  very  real  friendship;  the  sophisticated 
little  reporter  and  the  farmer's  daughter 
from     the     Connecticut     Valley     f'ouind 
themselves    strangely      drawn    'to     each 
other.     And  when   Sally  went   home  on 
her   first   vacation,   Prue   went   with   her. 
Hamstead  remembered  still— with  some- 
thing of  a  gasp— her  first  appearance  at 
the    railroad    station— crinkly    black    hair 
bobbed  about  a  rosy  face,  under  a  perky 
little  hat;  a  black  frock  that  was  simple 
enough,   but  somehow   wickedly    "differ- 
ent" from  anything  ever  worn'  in  Ham- 
stead,   and   all   of   twelve   inches   ofif   the 
ground— that    was    the      season      before 
skirts  had  begun  their  downward  trend; 
transparent    black     silk    stockings,     slim' 
black  patent-leather  slippers,  a  black  pa- 
tent  leather    bag   in    one    hand.        Peter 
Bruce,  who,  finding  nothing  more  press- 
ing to  do  at  the  moment,  was  sitting  on 
the   "depot"    steps    watching    the    train 
come  in,  stared  at  this  apparition  in  re- 
luctant  fascination.        Sally,  an  old  and 
privileged    friend,    intruded    on   his   con- 
templation. 

"Oh,  hello,  Peter!  how  are  you?  If 
you're  just  sitting  around — " 

"The  same  as  usual,"  interpolated  a 
voice  beside  her,  a  voice  as  smooth  as 
the  patent-leather  with  which  its  owner 
was  shod. 

Sally  laughed.  "How  did  vou  know 
It  was  'as  usual,'  Prue  ?"  she  asked. 

"Haven't  you  ever  heard  that  report- 
ers have  to  learn  to  be  quick  observers  ?" 
the  patent-leather  voice  continued,  "Were 
you  going  to  suggest  that  your  friend—" 
"Peter  Bruce"— 

"Peter  Bruce  should  help  the  station- 
agent  with  my  trunk  ?" 

"Prue,    you're   a    regular   mind-reader 

Would  you,   Peter? 

Without  "betraying  undue  energy, 
Peter  acquiesced.  The  trunk  was  a 
wardrobe    one,    the    largest    trunk,     the 


heaviest    trunk,    that   he    had   ever    seen. 
With   its   contents    as   the   days    passed, 
Peter   Bruce  and   the  rest  of   Hamstead 
made    astonished     acquaintance.        Miss 
Fielding  entered,  apparently  wholeheart- 
edly,  into   the  social   life  of  the  village, 
thereby  causing  a  slight  pang  of  disap- 
pointment to  those  who  had  been  await- 
ing the   opportunity  of   saying  that   she 
was  "stuck-up."     She  went  to  Thursday 
evening     prayer-meeting     and     "walked 
home    afterwards."        She    went    to    the 
movies    in    Wallacetown,    to      the    card- 
parties  of  the  Village  Improvement  So- 
cieties, to  the  dances  in  the  Town  Hall; 
and  at  each  of   these   functions   she  ap- 
peared   in    a   dififerent    costume.        She 
wore  dainty  and  demure  white  to  church ; 
fragile  and  fluttering  scarlet  to  the  ball  J 
jade^  green   embroidered   in   gold   to    the 
movies;   turquoise   blue      trimmed     with 
tmy  pink  rosebuds     to  the     card-party; 
and  there  were  slippers  and  scarves  and 
sweaters,   hats  and   capes  and  even  ear- 
rings and  necklaces  to  match  the  dresses. 
Peter,  who  almost  from  the  first,  seem- 
ed frequently  to  be  her  escort  pondered 
deeply  on  the   economic  side  of  all   this 
finery,  and   finally  hazarded   an   indirect 
question  about   it   as  they  were    "sitting 
out  a  number"  on  the  Town  Hall  steps 
"Rich?       Me?"       Prue   laughed  out- 
right at  the  humor  of  it.     "What  makes 
you  think  so?" 

"Why,  pretty  things  like  yours  cost  a 
lot— that  is.  I  suppose  they  do." 

"You  think  they're  pretty?"     The  pa- 
tent-leather voice  was  velvet  now. 

"Yes,  lovely " 

"I'm  glad.     But  they're  not  so  awfully 
expensive,   really.     I   see  the   new    fash- 
ions,  as  soon   as  they're  out,   doing   the 
kind  of  work  I  do,  and  I  learn  to  "copy, 
and  to  shop  at  the  right  places.     And  I 
have  to  be  well-dressed,  or  I'd  lose  my 
joh— it's  nothing  to  my  boss  whether   I 
eat  or  not,  but  if  I  go  t'o  the  British  Em- 
bassy to  report  a  party  looking  shabby, 
well,  that  would  be  another  story.    How- 
ever, I  earn  enough  to  have  what  I  need. 
I  do  quite  a  little  writing,  special   feat- 
ures,  and   interviews,   and      things     like 
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that,  besides  my  society  reporting.  ^_  It 
means  long  hours,  of  course,  but 

"You  earn  all  the  money  you  spend 
on  your  clothes  \ourself." 

"Naturally.  And  all  that  I  spend  on 
food;  and  for  a  'room  and  bath'  at  a 
decent  hotel;  and  for  movies  and  taxis 
and   French   scent   and    other   necessities 

of  Hfe."  .  ,       .    . 

Peter  had  not  hitherto  considered  the 
exotic  and  exquisite  apparition  which 
had  so  startled  Hamstead  in  the  light  of 
an  industrious  and  successful  wage- 
earner. 

"I  shouldn't  think,  to  look  at  you.  that 
you  could  earn  a  dollar  to  save  your 
life."  he  said  in   some  bewilderment. 

"That's  meant  as  a  compliment,  isn't 
it?    Thanks—a  lot.    But   I  can.   In   fact 

"  the  velvety  voice  grew,   if  possible. 

even  more  velvety— "what  would  you 
like  to  bet  that  I  don't  earn  more  in  a 
month  than  you  do  in  a  year?" 

"Nothing."  said  Peter,  gulping  a  little, 
"you  probably  do." 

"I  hope,"  said  Prue  without  apparent 
connection,"  that  Sally  isn't  going  to  be 
such  an   awful   fool   as   to    marry    John 

Merrill." 

John  Merrill  was  considered  the  great- 
est "catch"  in  Hamstead.  Peter  was 
honestly  surprised. 

"Why.  she'd  be  an  awful  fool  if  she 
didn't."'    he   exclaimed,     "what     do  you 

mean?" 

"She'd  have  to  give  up  her  freedom- 
going  out  when  she  pleased  and  coming 
in  when  she  pleased,  and  all  that.  Per- 
haps she  hasn't  got  as  used  to  being  her 
own  mistress  as  I  have,  but  anything 
that  tied  nic  up,  kept  me  from  running 
around  and  meeting  clever  stimulating 
people— would  drive  me  stark,  raving 
crazy  I  don't  see  how  the  girls  around 
here    live.     They    don't    live— they    just 

exist And  she'd  stop  earning  money 

of  her  own  if  she  got  married,  wouldn't 
she?  She's  just  beginning  to  make  good 
at  her  job  and  she'd  lose  it.  Then  she 
couldn't  have  pretty  dresses  and  French 

scent. 

One  of  Peter's  hands  slid  silently  out, 


and  touched  a   frill  of   the  pretty   dress 
beside   him.        How   sheer   it   was,    how 
soft    and    fragile.       He   drew     a      deep 
breath,   and   his  nostrils   seemed    full   of 
French      scent— or     something     sweeter 
still.     He   was    not    sure    which.        ^  es. 
Prue    was     right— no     Hamstead     man 
could  give  a  girl  things  like  these.     No 
Hamstead    man    had    brains    enough    to 
earn   them.     Prue's   hand,    in    the   dark, 
suddenly  touched  his.     He  drew  his  own 

away.  _ 

She   left   for  Washington   soon  after- 
wa^rds;  but  in  midwinter   she     returned 
for   a    few   days,   because    she   had  been 
ill    and  had  been  ordered  to  the  country 
to'  recuperate.        Strangely   enough,    she 
selected  Hamstead   for  the  scene  of  her 
convalescence,    and    stranger    still— since 
it  had  never  occurred  to  him  to  venture 
to  write  to  her-she  sent   Peter  a  little 
note,  telling  him     of  her  impending  ar- 
rival.    Sally  was  not  at  home,  so   Prue 
went  to  the   village  inn.  which  was  not 
a  very  sheltered  spot  in  which  to  foster 
a  friendship.     However.   Peter  took  her 
sleighing  two  or  three  times,  and  m  the 
course   of    these    rides   learned    that   the 
job   which   meant    fortune   and    freedom 
was  not  a  bed  of  roses  after  all. 

"I'm    up    until   three    in   the    morning 
most  of  the  time."  she  admitted,  "going 
to  parties,  and  then  rushing  back  to  the 
office   and  hammering   out   a  description 
on    the    typewriter    of    what      everybody 
wore    and    how    'beautifully      appointed 
everything   was.     'Among  those  present 
were    Senator    and    Mrs.   Brown.      Mrs. 
Brown  looking  unusually  charming  m  a 
beautiful  Paris  creation  of  red  paillettcd 
in   -reen;   the    minister    from   Dulmania 
,nd'']Madame    Spavoski.   the   latter   very 
recherche  in  orange  and  pmk.     A   foun- 
tain which  unfortunately  was  out  of  or- 
der was  the  piece  de    resistance   of   the 
table   decorations,   and   the   refreshments 
consisted   of   bombe   glace  into   which  a 
little  salt  had  leaked  and—"  _      ^^ 

"You're    making    fun    of    something, 
said     Peter     patiently,     "I'm^^  not     sure 
whether  its  me  or  your  job." 

"Of   myself,   stupid.     Well,   that  goes 
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on  night  after  night.  And  while  Mrs. 
Brown  and  the  Minister  from  Dulmania 
and  the  fiorist  and  the  caterer  are  all 
peacefully  sleeping,  I  sit  up  and  write 
about  them.  Then  I  have  to  be  back  at 
the  office  by  nine  the  next  morning 
gleaning  wheat  on  a  reaped  field  in  the 
way  of  who  is  going  to  be  at  home  that 
day." 

"At   home?" 

"Receiving— serving  tea,  chocolate, 
cofifee,  sherbet,  sandwiches,  cakes,  candy 
and  salted  nuts  for  anyone  who  wants 
to  come  and  eat  it.  The  official  wo- 
men do  that  once  a  week,  from  four 
to  six— or  four  to  seven— you  know  " 
'T   didn't." 

''Well,   you   ought   to.        But   all   that 
isn't  so  bad.     I  don't  mind  doing  it  for 
the   ones   who   'belong'   though    some   of 
them  are  pretty  nasty  to  us— they  seem 
to    forget    that    a    society    reporter    is    a 
human  being,  that  her  bread  and  butter 
depends   upon   finding   out   what   they're 
doing,    that   as   soon    as    their    husbands 
take    official    positions,    the    public    feels 
that  it  has  a  right  to  read  about  them. 
They  seem  to  forget  too  that  in  order  to 
be  a  society   reporter,  a  girl  has  got  to 
have  some  social  background  herself,  or 
she  wouldn't  know  how  to  go  about  it. 
I   had    a   grandfather   who    was    one   of 
the    Justices  of    the     Supreme     Court, 
and   my    father   was   an   assistant   secre- 
tary   of    State— but    now     that     they're 
dead,  and  didn't  leave  any  money,  people 
have    forgotten   that.     But   some   of    the 
official  women  are   so  nice   it  makes  up 
for   the   others— and   you    better   believe 
that   we're   ready  to   do   all   we  can    for 
them.     Its    the    'climbers'    I    mind    most 
of   all— the   ones   who   want   to    'belong' 
and  don't,  who  offer  us  all  kind  of  'in- 
ducements' if  we'll  mention  them  in  the 
social  column." 

^^What  do  you  mean,  'inducements  ?'  " 
"Oh— pretty  trifles— vanity  cases  and 
flowers  and  candy  and  seats  to  the 
theatre;  invitations  to  parties  to  which 
we'd  naturally  go  as  lieporters- even 
money  sometimes — " 
"Are  you  cold,  Prue?" 


''No— what  makes  you  think   so?" 
"I  thought  you  were  sort  of  shivering 
a  little.     I  guess  I  was  mistaken." 

"I  guess  so.     And,  well,  I  don't  have 
time    for    many    special    articles    in    the 
season,  so  I  don't  make  so  much  money, 
and    I    need    more.     Besides    I    want   to 
gradually  begin   to   do    something  else." 
"I  thought  you  loved  to  write." 
'_'I    do.     That's    just    it.        I    want    to 
write  something  worthwhile.     We  most- 
ly all  do,  we  society  reporters.     We  get 
to  know  human  nature  pretty  well,  you 
see,   and   we're  not    free  to  write   about 
It   the   way   we'd   like   to.     The    School 
for  Scandal'  couldn't  teach  me  anything, 
but  I^  mustn't  ever  say  a  word  that  hints 
at  criticism  of  anyone  prominent— free- 
dom of  the  press  stops  short  of  the  so- 
cial   column.     And   when    I've   got   that 
'copy'  ready,  I'm  too  dog-tired  to  do  any- 
thing  else.        Now    magazine    work—" 
"Yes?"  encouraged  Peter. 
"It  pays  much  better,  but  it  has  to  be 
much  more  finished.     Not  slapped  out  in 
a  hurry,  with  one   ear  at  the  telephone, 
and  one  eye  on  the  clock.     And  novels— 
those   take   years,   sometimes — " 
"You'd  like  to  write  a  novel?" 
'There   was    a    woman    novelist   came 
to  one  of   Press    Club  luncheons  once," 
said   Prue  abruptly,   "who   made  a  little 
speech  afterwards,  talked  darn  well,  too, 
about  her  work;  how  she'd  made  a  sol- 
emn pledge  with  herself  never  to  let  any- 
thing leave  her  hands  unless  it  was  just 
as   good   as   she   could   make    it— not   as 
good  as  she'd  like  to  make  it,  not  as  good 
as   she  hoped  to  make  it  sometime,  but 
the  ^very  best   she   could   do   then.     She 
'got'  me,  that  woman  did.    She  loved  .her 
work,  same  as  I  do— and  the  work  she 
turns      out    is    worthwhile.        But      she 
doesn't  have  to  do  hers  in  a  dirty  clatter- 
ing office  whether  she's  sick  or  well   or 
alive  or  dead.     She  has   a    nice  husband 
and  a  lovely  baby,  and  she  writes  when 
she  feels  like  it,  in  a  lovely  quiet  house 
on  top  of  a  hill.     A  fat  chance  I  have  of 
ever  writing  a  novel." 

"But   you    said   when    you    were    here 
last  summer — " 
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"I  do  hate  people  with  memories 

If  I  could  have  a  newspaper  of  my  own, 
I'd  like  that  best  of  all— but  I'd  write 
the  novel,  too.  Sally  has  gone  and  got 
engaged  to  John  after  all,  hasn't  she? 
I  knew  she  would.  He  kept  after  her 
until   she  couldn't   help   herself." 

There  seemed,  Peter  reflected  after  he 
had  left  her  at  the  inn  and  was  putting 
up  his  horse,  very  little  connection  to  a 
good  many  of  the  things   Prue  said. 

And  now  Sally,  radiantly  happy  for  a 
girl  who  was  making  a   fool  of  herself, 
had  been  getting  married,  and  Prue  was 
in    Hamstead   again,    staying    on    at    the 
Hunt  Farm,  looking  after  old  Ephraim 
as  capably— Hamstead  admitted  it  grud- 
gingly—as his  niece  had  ever  done,  and 
paying   her   board   besides.        She      was 
going  to   stay  indefinitely.       Her  paper 
considered  her  so  'invaluable'  that  as  she 
had  never  really  pulled  up  after  that  win- 
ter illness  they  were  giving  her  a  vaca- 
tion  with   pay  until   she  could.       There 
was   nothing   unhealthy,   or   even   "pind- 
ling"   about  her  appearance,   to  be  sure, 
though  she  was  very  slight,  almost  elfin ; 
and  there  was  something  elusive,  some- 
thing    incomprehensible,      which      made 
Peter  uneasy,  which  tantalized  him— 
His   reflections    were     interrupted    by 
the    sudden   and   unexpected   appearance 
of  the  young  lady  about  whom  they  were 
centered.        She 'banged    on   the   kitchen 
door,  opened  it  without   waiting   for  an 
answer  to  her  knock,     and     confronted 
her    startled   host   before    he   had    fairly 
risen  from  his  chair. 

"Hello,"  she  said  cordially,  swinging 
herself  up  on  the  table  beside  the  type- 
writer, "it's  such  a  lovely  afternoon,  I 
thought  I'd  go  for  a  tramp.  I've  been 
almost  to  Wallacetown  and  back.  And 
then  it  occurred  to  me  to  come  in  here 
and  ask  for  a  cup  of   tea  on    the    way 

home." 

Peter  could  never  quite  decide  wheth- 
er Prue  tortured  him  intentionally,  or 
whether  she  really  took  certain  things  so 
much  as  a  matter  of  course  that  it  did 
not  occur  to  her  that  anyone  could  be 
tortured  by  them.     The  pang  of  delight 


which    her    presence    in    his    house    had 
given  him  was  succeeded,  almost  imme- 
diately, by  a  pang  of  wretchedness. 
"I'm  afraid  my  fire  is  out." 
"Well,   we    could   light     a   new      one, 
couldn't  we?" 

"Ye-es— but    you    see    I'm     all     alone 

here."  ^^ 

"What's  that  got  to  do  with  the  fire? 

'AVhy    nothing,    exactly.     Nothing    at 
;ill.     But  you  see — " 

Light  suddenly  dawned  upon  Prue. 
Or  else— horrible  thought— the  light  had 
been  there  all  the  time,  and  the  dawn 
was  an  imitation  one. 

"You  mean  you  think  it  isn't  proper 
for  me  to  have  tea  with  you?" 

"Of   course   I   don't   think   that.     But 

you  see — " 

"Do  stop  saying  'but  you  see.'  I  sup- 
pose you  mean  that  Mrs.  Elliott,  or  Mrs. 
Weston,  or  one  of  your  other  neighbors 
might  see,  and — " 

"Yes,"  replied  Peter  almost  eagerly, 
"I  shouldn't  want  you  should  get^  talked 
about.     Folks  do  talk,  you  know." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  she  said  casually, 
"that's  what  I've  come  here  for— to  talk 
to  you."  She  had  lifted  the  stove-cover, 
and  was  poking  at  the  coals  that  glowed 
beneath  it.  "There's  quite  a  little  fire 
there,  after  all,"  she  went  on,  pushing  m 
a  fresh  stick,  and  pulling  the  kettle  for- 
ward, "There— that'll  boil  in  a  minute. 
Get  some  cups  and,  and  sugar— and 
lemon — " 

"Lemon?"  queried  Peter  Ijlankly. 
"To  put  in  the  tea,  I  forgot;  you'd 
have  cream  in  yours,  of  course.  Exact- 
ly as  you'd  say  'pleased  to  meet  you' 
when  you  were  introduced  to  anyone, 
and  refer  to  your  wife— if  you  had  one— 
as  'my  little  girl'  even  if  she  weighed 
three  hundred  pounds." 

"I   don't  see—"  began  Peter. 

"Of    course   vou   don't.     It's   all    true 

to   type,   that's  'all. Are   there    any 

cookies  in  the  house? 
"No." 
"Any  crackers?" 

"No." 

"Goodness,    Peter,   how   lavishly     you 
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keep   house.     Have    you   any   bread?" 

"I  guess  there's   half  a  loaf.       Being 
Sunday,  I'm  kind  of  short." 

"I'll  make   it  into  sandwiches.     We're 
going  to  be  ever  so  cozy,  aren't  we?" 

The  coziness  of  the  situation  did  not 
seem  to  loom  as  large  in  Peter's  eyes 
as  it  did  in  Prue's.  With  visible  reluc- 
tance. l)ut  with  no  further  protest,  he 
set  out  some  nicked  and  battered  china, 
silver  spoons  from  which  the  plate  had 
partly  gone,  tea  in  a  broken  paper  pack- 
age, granulated  sugar,  a  single  shrivelled 
lemon,  bread  that  was  dry  and  hard, 
highly  .colored  butter  oozing  over  a 
cracked  plate.  Then  he  drew  back  with 
a  slight  start,  as  Prue.  took  a  cigarette 
out  of  a  slim  silver  case,  put  it  in  her 
mouth,  and  extended  the  case  towards 
him. 

"I  don't  smoke  much — a  pipe,  once 
in  a  while,  after  supper.  That's  all." 
"Well,  light  mine  for  me,  will  you?" 
He  struck  a  match  and  bent  over  her. 
Her  rosy  face,  still  cool  from  her  walk 
in  the  wind,  with  the  dark,  crinkly  hair 
about  it,  was  as  freshly  fragrant  as  a 
flower.  His  hand  shook  a  little,  and 
the  tiny  flame  scorched  it.  He  dropped 
the  match  suddenly,  and  straightened 
up.^ 

"So  you  didn't  dare  do  that  either?" 
Peter  had  not  known  that  so  sweet  a 
voice  could  be  so  taunting. 

"Do  what?" 

"Kiss  me." 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  ask- 
ed me  to  light  your  cigarette  for  you  on 
purpose  so  that — " 

The  taunting  voice  broke  with  exas- 
peration. "Honestly,  Peter,  I  don't 
know  why  I  bother  with  you  at  all." 

"I  don't  either,"  said  Peter  simply, 
"It's  terribly  good  of  you.  You  were 
sweet  to  me  the  day  of  the  wedding. 
I've  been  thinking  about  it  ever  since. 
Say—"  he  interrupted  himself  sudden- 
ly, "you  don't  happen  to  know  what 
Sally's  dress  was  made  out  of,  do  you?" 

"Of   course.     Crepe    Meteor.     Why?" 

Peter  produced  his  copy.  Prue  took 
it,  read  through  almost  at  a  glance,  and 


dropped    it    to    the    floor     shaking     with 

laughter. 

"Peter— why   don't     you     do     something 

worth-while  ?" 

"What   do  you   mean,   worth-while?" 
"Are   you    planning    to    spend   all    the 
rest  of  your  life  in  Hamstead?     Living 
all    alone     on     this     fourth-rate      farm? 
Writing   items — "   she   choked   a   little— 
"for  the   Wallacetown  Bugle? 
"What  else  can  I  do?" 
"Why  don't  you  come  to  Washington? 
John  Merrill  did." 

"I  know.  I  was  thinking  about  that 
when  you  came  in.  But  John's  smarter 
than  I  am,  I  guess.  He  passed  a  Civil 
Service  Examination.  I  don't  k(now 
what  I  could  do  there." 

"You  might  enter  the  field  of  Journal- 
ism." Prue's  glance  strayed  towards 
the  sheet  of  pencilled  paper  on  the  floor. 
"I'm  sure  after  what  I've  seen  of  your — 
ah — work— that  you'd  make  an  awfully' 
snappy  reporter.  I'll  say  a  good  word 
to  my  boss  about  you,  if  you  like." 

"Are  you  just  making  fun  of  me,  or 
do  you  mean  that?" 

Prue  hesitated.  And,  in  that  mo- 
ment of  hesitation,  Peter  plunged  head- 
long, with  a  discernment,  and  a  courage 
which  neither  of  them  had  known  that 
he  possessed  into  topics  which  he  had 
not  meant  to  touch. 

"Because,"  he  said,   "if  you  meant  it, 
I'm    coming.     I'll    sell    the    farm— there 
isn't  a  person  or  a  thing  to  tie  me  to  it 
—and  if  you  think  I  don't  know  it's  a 
fourth  rate-one,   or   that    I   want  to  live 
here  all  alone  all  my  life,  like  you  said 
a  few  minutes  ago,  you're  mistaken  a  lot. 
It    wasn't    so    bad    when     Mother     was 
alive.        Since   she  died   it's   been  pretty 
dreary.         I    could    leave    it   to-morrow. 
And  I'd  have  enough  money  to  keep  me 
going    for    awhile.     I'm    not    poor.        I 
guess  you  thought  I  was,  because  I  told 
you  once  I  knew  I  couldn't  earn  as  much 
as   you   could.     But    father   and   mother 
were    both   well   to   do    for   the   country, 
and  of  course  they  left  me  all  they  had. 
I'd   just   as   lieve   go   to   Washington   as 
anywhere  else,  if  that's  what  you'd  like 
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to   have   me    do.     The   thing   that   reaUy 
matters    is   you.       You   know   how    1  ve 
felt  ahout  you  ever  since  I  first  set  eyes 
on  you.     I'd  never  seen  a  girl  like  you 
before.     I   never  expect  to  again.     \on 
think   I'm   silly   and   countrified    because 
I  don't  want  you  talked  about.     I  don't 
want   you   talked    ahout    because    I    love 
you.     If  I  didn't,  it  wouldn't  matter  to 
me   whether  you  were  or  not.     I   guess 
customs   are   different   in   big   cities   and 
little   villages.     I've   heard   that    country 
folks   who   go   to   the   city   try     awfully 
hard   to   act  like   the   people   who've  al- 
wavs   lived    there,     so    they     won't     get 
laughed  at.     But  I  notice  that  when  city 
folks  come  to  the  country  they  seem  to 
think  its  kind   of    smart   noi  to   do   like 
countrv   people.        Its    a   poor    rule   that 
don't   work   two    ways.         The    country 
people    don't   always    think     they're     so 
smart.     Mrs.  Elliott  can  be  real  mean— 
If  you  needed  to  come  here,  if  it     was 
part  of  vour  job  to  get  news  out  of  me, 
of   course   you  ought   to  do   it.   and  not 
care  a  hang  what   she   said.       But  you 
know  perfectly  well  that  wasn't  the  rea- 
son   you   came.        You    thought     I    was 
stupid  not  to  kiss  you.     Don't  you  sup- 
pose  I   thought  of   it?     Don't  you  sup- 
pose I  zvanted  to?     But  I  think  a  fellow 
who  kisses  a  girl  when  she  isn't  willing 
is  a  pretty  poor  kind  of  a  skunk.     And 
I  didn't  know  you  were  willing.     I  didn't 
suppose  a  girl  was  ever  willing— a  nice 
girl— unless  she  cared  for  a  fellow.    And 
I   didn't   think   you   cared   about   me.^^   I 
didn't  see  how  you  could.     Do  you?" 

Prue,  for  the  first  time   since  he  had 
known  her,  had  no  answer  to  give  him. 
Instead,  the  panic  which  he  had  felt  m 
his  heart  earlier  in  the  afternoon  seem- 
ed now  to  be  all  transferred  to  her^face. 
"If  you  don't,"  he  said  sternly,  "it's— 
its  cheap  for  you  to  be  here  at  all,  for 
you  to  try  to  tempt  me  into  kissing  you." 
"Well,  it  isn't  cheap   for  that  reason, 
anyway.''    flamed    Prue    suddenly.    "I've 
cared  about  you.  from  the  first,  too." 

Something  inside  of  Peter  flamed  also. 
But  he  went  steadily  on.  "Well,  if  you 
do"   he   said,   "I    shouldn't   think    you'd 


mock  me  by  telling  me  you'd  get  me  a 
job  on  your  newspaper.    You  know  that 
1  can't  write.     That  I  couldn't  if  I  lived 
a  thousand  years.     I  could  sell  the  farm, 
and  go  to  Washington,  same  as  you  say, 
but  that  doesn't  mean  for  a  minute  that 
It  wt)uld  be  worthwhile  for  me  to  do.    It 
would    be    damned    no-count,      and    you 
know  it.    The  thing  that  ivould  be  worth- 
while would  be  for  me  to  stay  right  here, 
and  make  this   fourth-class    farm   into  a 
first-class  one.     I    could    do    that    if     I 
weren't  shiftless  and  lazy.     I  know  Jurw 
to   do   it.       And  I   wouldn't  be  shiftless 
and    lazy,    if    I    didn't    have    to    live    all 
alone,   and    feel   that    it   didn't   matter   a 
hang   to  anyone   whether   1    was  or   not. 
I  wasn't  when  Mother  was  alive.     May- 
be you  don't  believe  me,  but " 

"*I  do  believe  you,"  said  Prue  quietly. 
"I'd  work  hard— if    that  were   worth- 
while.      But   I  haven't  felt  that  it  zvas. 
I  haven't  had  anyone  to  work  for.     But 

if  I   have  .if  you  do  care   for  me 

The  thing  for  you  to  do."  he   went  on, 
gulping  a  little^  "that  would   l)e   worth- 
while for  you  would  be  to  stay  here  with 
me.        There   are   dozens   of    other   girls 
who  could     do    what    you're    doing     in 
Washington  exactly  as  well  as  you  can. 
It's  all  very  well  for  your  paper  to  call 
you    'indispensable'    but   you   know   very 
well  that  you're  not,  that  they  could  find 
some  one  else  to  take  your  place.     And 
you  know  you  haven't  been  happy,  that 
you    don't    think    what    you're    doing    is 
worth  while.     You  as  good  as  told  me 
so    yourself    last    winter.     And   yet   you 
have  the  face  to  pretend  to  me  now—'' 
"I  haven't  meant  to  pretend  anything." 
"All  right.     Then   stay  here.     I   don't 
mean  that   I    think  you   ought   to    settle 
back  and  vegetate  like  some  of  the  wo- 
men in  Hamstead  do.     But  you  talked 
to  me  once  about  that  woman  writer  who 
first  made  you   feel  that  what  you  were 
doing  wasn't  worth-while— or  who  made 
you   admit   it.     If   you   stayed  here   you 
could  write   your  novel." 

"And  have   it   refused  by  every   pub- 
lisher  in  the  country." 

"It    wouldn't    be— it    couldn't    be.     If 
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you  put  yourself  into  it,  the  way  you 
talked  that  day,  it  would  be  good.  But 
even  if  it  wasn't — 

"I'd  have  my  happy  home,  I  suppose 
you  were  going  to   say." 

"I  wasn't.  I  wasn't  going  to  say 
anything  of  the  sort." 

Prue  slid  off  the  table  upon  which. 
for  a  long  time,  she  had  sat  motionless, 
and  put  her  hands  on  his  shoulders. 

"Peter,"  she  cried,  softly,  "I  am  a 
perfect  beast.  What  ci-rrr  you  going  to 
say  ?" 

She  half  expected  him  to  raise  his 
own  hands,  and  take  hers  down,  In- 
stead, he  put  them  over  hers,  and  held 
them  there. 

"You  ought  not  be  be  sarcastic  about 
a  'happy  home',"  he  said,  "even  though  I 
wasn't  going  to  say  that.     I  might  have. 
perfectly    well.     A    'happy    home'    is    a 
pretty  good  thing  to  have.     There'd  be 
plenty  to  eat  in  this  one.   whether  there 
were    any    pretty    dresses    and     French 
scent  or  not;  there'd  be  no   slights   and 
no    insults,    even    if    there    wasn't    much 
excitement;    there    might    not    be    many 
prominent    people— who    didn't     care     a 
rap  about  you— coming  there,  but  there'd 
be  one  person,  not  at  all  prominent,   to 
whom    you    meant    the    world     and     all. 
And  all  that  being  so,  I  might  perfectly 
well   have   asked   you   if   it   wouldn't   be 
worthwhile  to  write  your  novel,  whether 
anyone  else  in   the  world  believed   in   it 
except  you  and  me.   if  that's   what  you 
really  want  to  write  ?     But  what  I  meant 
to  tell  you  was  that  I  heard  to-day  that 
the  WaUacetozvn  Bugle  was  for  safe,  and 
I  was  sort  of  wondering  when  you  came 
in— remembering   that   you'd   said   you'd 
rather   have   a   newspaper   of   your   own 
than  anything  else  in  the  world— wheth- 
er you'd  let  me  buy  it  and  give  it  to  vou 
for  a  present?" 

Prue  would  have  dropped  her  hands 
herself,  in  her  amazement,  if  Peter  had 
not,  by  this  time,  been  clutching  them 
much  too  tightly  for  her  to  do  anything 
of  the  sort. 


"You  meant  to  buy  a  newspaper  and 
give  it  to  me  for  my  own?"  she  gasped, 
"a  whole  newspaper  to  do   just  what   I 
wanted   with— for   a   wedding   present?' 
"No.    I    didn't.     I   didn't  mean  to   tie 
any  strings  to  it  at  all.     I  thought  you 
never    wanted— any     wedding     presents. 
But  I  thought  it  would  be  good  for  you 
to  stay  in  the  country  for  a  while,  any- 
way, till  you  get  strong  and  well  again. 
I  thought  you  could  go  on  living  at  Eph- 
raim's    and    go    back    and    forth    in    the 
Ford.        Of   course   you   could   go   back 
and  forth  from  here  just  as  well.     And 
it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  just  as  worth- 
while   for  you   to   take   a   little   no-count 
country  weekly  and  make  it  over  into  a 
real  newspaper— to  handle  the  tools  you 
know    how    to    use,    and    be    your    own 
boss  while  you're  at  it— as   it  would  be 
for  me  to  take  a  little  no-count  farm  and 
pull  it  up  to  scratch—" 

Suddenly   Peter   knew   that   Prue   had 
wrenched  herself  free,  that  she  had  laid 
her    head   down   on   the   battered   bread- 
i)oard     beside     the  ancient     monumental 
typewriter,    and    was    crying    as    if    her 
heart   would    break,    but   crying,      as    he 
knew    very    well,     with     joy,    with     that 
starved    riiid    lonely    and     valiant     little 
heart  full  of  gratitude  towards  him  and 
love  for  him.     He  picked  up  the  alarm- 
clock,  and  set  it  down  upon  the  cooling 
stove,    where    it   would    not   tick    in    her 
ear,  and  swept  the  soiled  tea  dishes  into 
the    sink    with    one    reckless    movement; 
then  he  picked  up  the  sheet  of  paper  with 
the  Hampstead   "items"  scribbled  on  it, 
and  tore   it  into  pieces. 

"This  doesn't  seem  to  suit  the  new 
editor."  he  said  whimsically.  "I  guess  I'll 
have  to  try  again"  and.  as  no  answer- 
ing laugh  came  bark  to  him.  he  knelt 
beside  the  girl  and  put  both  his  arms 
around    her. 

"Prue."  he  said,  "Prue.  darling  do 
you  think  its  worth  while  to  cry  like  that 
—when  everything's  going  to  be  so  won- 
derful for  both  of  us?" 


INDUSTRIAL  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

By  George  C.  Carter 

State   Manager   of    The     Mercantile   Agency,  R.    G.   Dun    &     Co      Manchester,     N.     H. 
Being   a   message   dehvered   over   the   radio   from   the    Amrad    station    at    Medford    Hd - 

side    Mass.,  early  u.  the  year,  to  a   Saturday  night   audience   estnnated    by    the    Amrad 
people  at  200,000. 

TO   those   outside   who   have  never  dttce  their  like  in  human  beings.     Let 

visited    the    state.    New    Hamp-  us  make  brief  mentjon  of  a  very  fe^^^ 

shire   is  frequentlv   visuahzed   as  from    among    the    thousand    oi    more 

-1  rock  ribbed  reahn  held  securely  for  New    Hampshire    born    men    who   be- 

mn     months   of   the   vear   in   the   firm  came    famous    throughout    the    nation, 
"np    of     ce    and    snow    and    open  to  New      Hampshire      furnished      one 

fummer    visitors    from     all    over    the  President    in    the    person    o     Franklin 

country      fo        the      remaining      three  Pierce    of    Hillsboro.        Amherst   gave 

couiiu>  Piiirino-    the    latter    pe-  to   the   nation   Horace   Greeley,   editor 

Xr  .he°  d     i.en       f  fires.'   delrll^g  of  the   New   York   Tribune,   undoubt- 

"  d    ■  nenale    expanse    raise    the    few  edly   the   greatest  smgle    polmcal    .n- 

c  OPS  neiessary  for  the  sustenance  of  tiuenee     America     has     ever    known, 

themselves    a^id    their    animals     during  while    Hinsdale   prodttced   Charles   A. 

h     su  c    di,:.  „,ne  months  of  hiberna-  Dana    editor  of   the   New   Y^k   Sun 

^  Winchester,      adjacent     to      Hmsaaie, 

'The    above    mav    seem    exaggerated  was   the   birthplace   of   General    Leon- 

'-.:-^ti^  ^:;r::s:d  'T'^  n:^:rVei.ter  of  saii..o^  - 

k  rot ,  s:uthern  cty.  and  is  known  to  A    Dix  of   B°---.    '^^^J.^^-;™- 

be  the  mental  attitude  of  many  who  of  New  \  ork,  was  tl  e  ^ut  or  of  the 

are  unacquainted  with  the  renl  situation,  historic     ut  erance-  If   ^">  ""^  ^  ^' 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  not  onlv  is  New  tempts    to    haul    down    the    Amer.can 

HampTire  oi°e  of  the  most  highly  de-  flag,  shoot  him  on  the  spot^     Sp  ak- 

velZd  states  of  the  Union  from  an  ing    of    Governors,    New    Hampshire 

gr^i'luifal  standpoint,  but  it  is  also  has  ^^^^'^^'^f^^^^^^:  j? 

a  veritable  hive  of  industry.     It  was  the   persons   of   Geneial    Lenjanmr    r. 

ve^v  earlv  in  the  historv  of  industrial  Butler  of  Deerfleld,  Joan  Q.  A.  Brack 

New    England    that    the    first    textile  ett  of  Bradford,  -"^  the  present  weM 

pioneer  established  mills  at  the  Falls  beloved   Governor,   Chanmng   H.   Cox 

of   .Amoskeag,   and   declared   to   those  of  Manchester. 

who  thon-ht  his  eflfort  would  not  sue-         Sherman     L.     Whipple,     t'^^     ™«^^'' 

eed.     h  ?he  would   some   day   make  known   Boston  -";"->- J-^^""'", 

-..■rv.'o^;:cr:^^'"a:'h^d-ts  ^f^the^pi™;  uLL  rng^r'H|e 

Sfi.lmei?t   fn    tje    present    Amc^k.ag     am,   the  -uram.^  "as  Wr ^m  ^N^^^^^ 
Manufacturing  Co.,  by  fai  the  largest      «o-'°"  ^  jj^„,,d     Law 

^"'Ch  mlsirreTs^    xtremely    im-  Sdlool^vho  did  more  than  any  other 
New    ilampsnire    is    c               ^  country  toward  clan- 

portant    in    manufacturing    line.,    be^  ^j ,  ""^"ri  "     dence,  was  also  born  in 

cause  it  first  manufactured  men.      i  he  tymg  jurispiuuc        ,    _       _ 

Zart  oaks  and  stately  pines,  with  New     Boston.       Benjarnm    Ho  t.J^e 

their  ruo-..ed  environment  of  altitude,  originator    of    the    caterpillar    traci 

seemed  Especially   well   fitted   to  pro-  idea   in   its   entirety,  was  a  native  of 
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Concord.        Orrison   Swett   Harden   of     as   to  produce  men — real   men,   of  the 
the    Success    Magazine,     came     from  finest   type.     We   are   to   speak   particu- 
Thornton.     Jonas    Chickering    of    the  larly,    however,   of   the   industrial   side 
Chickering    Piano    Co.,    was    born   at  of    the    state.       The    people    of   New 
New  Ipswich.     Denman  Thompson  of  Hampshire  always  were,  are  now  and 
Old    Homestead     fame,    at     Swanzey,  always    will    be    intensely    industrious, 
while    Salmon    P.    Chase    of    Cornish,  As    early   as    {November,    1631,    there 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  Lin-  were  established  at  Portsmouth  some 
coin,   was  the   financial   giant   who   al-  salt    works    and    mills    for    the  manu- 
most    unaided    and    alone    successfully  facture    of    clapboards    and    salt    pans, 
financed  the  Civil  War.     Secretary  of  This    immediate    use    of    the    natui'al 
the  Interior  John  W.  Weeks,  of  Lan-  resources  of  the  state  in  timber,  start- 
caster,    still    has    his    residence   on   the  mg  at  this   early   date,   has   been   rap- 
summit    of   iMount    Prospect    an    that  idly  developed  until  lumber  and  wood 
town.     Harlan    Fiske    Stone,    appoint-  products  of  every  variety  are  now  one 
ed    Attorney    General    of   the   United  of  the  principal  industries  of  the  com- 
States     by     President     Coolidge,     was  monwealth.        Let  us   right   now   take 
born   at   Chesterfield.  a    little  journey   into   industrial    New 
The   first   signature   to   the   Declara-  Hampshire,    stopping    here    and    there 
tion   of   Independence    following  John  only  to  make   the  briefest  mention  of 
Hancock,  was  that  of  Josiah  Bartlett,  some  of  the  outstanding  industries, 
the    delegate    from    New    Hampshire,  Let    us    start    from    Lowell,    up    the 
and    in    1787    at    the    first    Continental  boulevard,  cross  the  bridge  at  Tyno-s- 
Congress     the     .signature     of     George  boro,      over     the      Merrimack,     whfch 
Washington,     President    and    Deputy  turns    more   .spindles    than    any    other 
from    Virginia,    was    immediately    fol-  river  in   the  world,   and  presently  be- 
lowed  by  those  of  John  Langdon  and  tween    two  magnificent  bronze  tablets 
Nicholas  Gilman,  Deputies  from  New  set  in  New  Hampshire  granite,  we  en- 
Hampshire.     In  the  business  world  it  ter     the     Daniel     Webster     Highway, 
is    of    interest    to    know    that   John  S.  which   traverses  the   state  from   north 
Runnells     of     Efifingham     was     many  to  south,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  are 
years  president  of  the   Pullman   Com-  in    Nashua,    the    Gate    City    of    New 
pany.  John   G.   Shedd  of  Alstead  was  Hampshire.        Here     are     the     Indian 
the  head  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  and  Head  and  Jackson   mills,    now    consoli- 
Sherburne    S.    Merrill    of    Alexandria  dated  with  the  Nashua  Mfg.  Co.,  sending 
became     President     of     the     Chicago,  Indian    Head    cloth    to     all     the     world. 
JMilwaukee   &   St.   Paul    R.   R.,   which,  Nashua  is  prosperous  because  of  its  di- 
under    his    leadership,    was    made    the  versity  of  industries.   It  is  the  home  of 
greatest    railroad    of    its    time.        John  the  White  Mountain  Refrigerator— "The 
S.    Pillsbury    of    Sutton    founded    the  Chest  with  the  chill  in  it,"  and  the  old 
flour  mills    at    Minneapolis    which    bear  reliable,  yet  up  to  the  minute.  White 
his    name.     Every    user    of    Pillsbury's  Mountain    Ice    Cream    Freezer.' 
Flour  pays   his   cordial   tribute   to   the  Nashua     also     manufactures     shoes 
business  genius  of  a  New  Hampshire  in      large     quantities,      machinery     of 
"^^"-  every  description,  glazed  paper  of  the 
Since   this   message   is   being  broad-  finest    quality,    (machines    for    turning 
casted    from    Medford    Hillside,   it    is  out    small    paste    board    boxes    in    in- 
interesting    to    know    that    the   Presi-  credible    qtiantities    per    hour,    bread- 
dent  of  Tufts  College    for    many    years  wrapping  machines   and   machines   for 
was    Alonzo    A.    Miner    of    Lempster,  printing  on   "Sunkist"   fruit   with   edi- 
N.    H.     This   list   shows   the    soil    and  ble  ink.     Railroad  facilities  at  Nashua 
environment  of  New  Hampshire  such  are  first  class  for  distribution  in  every 
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direction,    and    the    name    of    the    city 
industrially  i.s  known  the  world  over. 
Going  up  the  river  we  pass  through 
Reed's    Ferry,    the    home    of    Walter 
Kittredge,    who    wrote    "Tenting    To- 
night   on     the     Old    Camp     Ground." 
There    are    excelsior,    table    manufact- 
uring, tanning  and  other  industries  on 
the  way  to  New  Hampshire's  largest 
city,     the     "Manchester     of     America." 
Here  we  find  one  corporation  makmg 
a  great  variety  of  textiles,  employing 
16,000  people,   the   largest   textile   cor- 


shoe    manufacturing    state,    and    with 
the     increasing     difficulties     with     labor 
and  other  problems  in  congested  cen- 
ters, is   destined  to  become  more   im- 
portant,    each     year.       Here     in     the 
•'Queen     City"     is     the     great     Central 
Plant  of  the  W.  H.  McEIwain  Co.,  one 
of   the   largest   individual    shoe   manu- 
facturing plants  in  the  country.     Man- 
chester    also     manufactures     needles, 
knitting  machines,  brushes  and  many 
other  things   in   great   variety.       It   is 
very     nearly     a     100%     manufacturing 


^K.- 


Kimball    Studio 


Lake  Winnepesaukee 


poration  anywhere,  carrying  the  name 
of  "Amoskeag,"  the  original  Indian 
name  of  the  Falls  at  this  point,  to  the 
furthermost  corners  of  the   earth. 

Years  ago  the  value  of  cotton  tex- 
tiles in  New  Hampshire  was  at  the 
top  of  the  list,  but  is  now  exceeded  in 
good  times  by  the  value  of  shoe  pro- 
duction. Here  also  is  manufactured 
the  paper  on  whi^h  is  printed  the 
Christian  Endeavor  World,  which  has 
a  circulation  among  the  members  of 
that  organization  in  every  part  of  the 

lobe. 
New     Hampshire     is     essentially    a 


cr 


community,  and  is  the  home  of  the 
7-20-4  cigar,  in  its  class  the  largest 
selling  cigar  in  the  world.  Manches- 
ter is^the  home  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Fire  Insurance  Co.,  which  owns  out- 
right two  other  companies,  and  is 
known  throughout  the  United  States 
under    its    slogan    "Sound,    Solid    and 

Successful." 

Eighteen  miles  up  the  river  is  Con- 
cord, the  Capital  City.  Here  was 
made  the  original  "Deadwood"  coach 
bv  a  concern  still  in  existence.  Con- 
cord for  vears  made  the  coaches  used 
in    Yellowstone    Park,   and  before   the 
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days   of   the   automobile    furnished   all 
harnesses  on  both  freight  and  passen- 
ger    equipment     used     in     the     Park. 
Barnuni    and    other    large    circus    or- 
ganizations   gave   exclusive    contracts 
for  harness  manufacturing  to  Concord. 
Concord  also  produces  leather  belting, 
silverware,    furniture,   insulated    wire, 
electrical    instruments,     textiles,     wheels, 
a  great  variety  of  specialized  products, 
and  is  the  center  of  the  granite  indus- 
tries  of   the   state.     From   the   granite 
quarries  at  Concord  have  been  put  up 
many    public    buildings    in    Washing- 
ton   and    elsewhere.       Here    also    are 
printed   in   a  great  printing  establish- 
ment,  many  of  the   well   known   mag- 
azines   and   organization    publications 
of  the  country.     Concord  is  the  home 
of       the       Capital       Fire       Insurance 
Co.,    and  United  Life    &  Accident  In- 
surance    Co.,     both     doing     business 
throughout    the    country. 

Going  north  through  historic  Bos- 
caw^en  over  the  old  military  road  used 
by  the  Colonials,  British,  French  and 
Indians  at  various  times,  the  City  of 
Franklin  is  reached,  specializing  in 
needles,  knitting  machinery,  hosiery, 
piston  rings,  jig  saws  and  paper. 
Three  miles  to  the  east  is  Tilton,  fa- 
mous for  hosiery,  optical  lenses, 
"Ideal"  house  wrappers  for  women's 
wear,  and  canvas  belts. 

Following  the  river  to  its  beauti- 
ful location  on  Lake  Winnisquam,  we 
reach  Laconia,  noted  for  the  manu- 
facture of  .lumber,  hosiery,  ;knitting 
machines  and  needles,  fire  sprinklers, 
and  also  the  home  of  the  Laconia 
Car  Company  works,  whose  product 
has  for  many  years  carried  people 
everywhere  in  Laconian  comfort  and 
bliss.  Lakeport,  a  part  of  Laconia, 
manufactures  machinery,  lumber,  hos- 
iery and  needles.  It  is  the  starting 
pomt  for  the  camps,  islands,  and  ports 
of  Winnepesaukee,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  lakes  of  America.  The 
Lake  region  is  a  real  "industry"  in 
summer,  giving  pleasure,  joy  and  em- 
ployment  to   thousands.     The   regular 


twice  a  day  trip  of  the  large  Lake 
.steamer  is  sixty  miles,  and  the  auto- 
mobile trip  around  the  Lake  a  total  of 
one  hundred  and  nineteen  miles  of 
ever-changing  beauty. 

Plymouth  is  the  gateway  to  the 
White  Mountains,  manufacturing 
heavy  gloves  in  great  variety,  and  is 
the  home  of  the  famous  "Lucky  Dog" 
brand  of  sporting  goods  which  are 
sold  all  over  the  world.  Large  quan- 
tities of  wooden  shoe  pegs  have  for 
many  years  have  been  exported  from 
Plymouth.  Pike  makes  a  whetstone 
or  a  grinding  wheel  for  every  known 
abrasive. 

Woodsville  has  two  large  lumber 
mills,  one  specializing  on  dimension 
lumber  and  the  other  on  hard  wood 
flooring.  Lisbon  manufactures  piano 
sounding  boards,  electrical  instru- 
ments and  supplies  and  canvas  gloves, 
and  was  for  years  the  center  of  the 
wooden  peg  industry  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, most  of  the  product  being  ship- 
ped   abroad. 

Littleton  has  for  years  sent  "Sara- 
nac"  gloves  all  over  the  country,  and 
is  still  very  active  in  this  connection. 
It  also  manufactures  shoes,  underwear, 
silverware,  etc.  Whitefield  makes 
bobbins,  shoes  and  has  a  tannery. 
Lancaster  makes  machinery  and  belt 
hooks,  while  Groveton  has  one  of  the 
largest  paper  manufacturing  plants 
in   the   country. 

The  building  of  good  roads  is 
progressing  rapidly  throughout  the 
state  under  a  system  which  maintains 
three  distinct  boulevard  lines  from  the 
Massachusetts  to  the  Canadian  lines, 
with  cross  state  roads  at  strategic 
points.  We  have  followed  the  cen- 
tral boulevard  industrially.  Let  us 
now  take  the  east  side  road. 

The  vicinity  of  Portsmouth  has  the 
honor  of  the  first  settlement  and  also 
the  first  manufacturing  in  the  state. 
After  the  first  saw  mills  were  erected, 
shipbuilding  came  into  vogue,  and  the 
ship  yards  near  Portsmouth,  both  in 
wood  and  steel,  did  their  full  duty  dur- 
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ing  the  late  war.  It  was  here  that  the 
original  "Kearsarge"  was  built  from 
solid  oak  brought  from  the  mountains 
at  Warner,  and  here  also  was  built 
the  "Ranger''  commanded  by  Captain 
Paul  Jones.  It  was  from  this  ship 
that  the  stars  and  stripes  were  first 
unfurled  as  the  representative  flag  of 
America. 

Portsmouth  now  manufactures 
shoes  and  although  still  an  important 
fishing  port,  has  a  variety  of  indus- 
tries for  which  the  city  is  admirably 
located.  A  new  state  owned  pier  is 
in  contemplation  to  take  care  of  the 
increasing  importance  of  Portsmouth 
as  a  shipping  center.  Here  also  is  a 
very  large  button  manufacturing  es- 
tablishment, and  an  immense  cold 
storage  plant.  A  wholesale  coal  con- 
cern haying  customers  throughout  the 
state  receives  its  product  direct  from 
the  mines.  Here  also  are  manufact- 
ured carriage  bodies,  dyes  and  chemi- 
cals, and  a  concern  making  special 
tools  having  a  wide  distribution  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  the  home 
of  the  Granite  State  Fire  Insurance 
Co. 

Going  north  again,  Dover  has  large 
cotton  textile  mills,  makes  substantial 
quantities  of  shoes  and  allied  prod- 
ucts, and  produces  some  highly  spe- 
cialized machinery.  They  also  turn 
out  immense  printing  presses,  many 
of  which  are  .sent  abroad ;  also  leather 
belting. 

Somersworth  is  a  textile  center 
which  also  manufactures  shoes.  The 
same  is  true  of  Rochester,  which  is 
also  a  very  important  section  for 
wooden  box  manufacturing;  in  fact 
this  point  may  be  considered  the  cen- 
ter of  this  line  of  industry  in  New 
England. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north- 
ward, although  less  than  one  hundred 
miles  from  Portland,  is  Berlin,  having 
one  of  the  largest  water  powers  in  the 
.state,  with  extensive  paper  and  sul- 
phite mills.  Berlin  is  a  live,  hustling, 
rapidly  growing  city,  looking  for  more 


diversified   industries. 

Let  us  start  again  from  that  mys- 
terious spot  where  one  can  stand  with 
l)oth  feet  in  Massachusetts,  lean  over 
and  put  the  left  hand  in  Vermont 
while  the  right  may  rest  upon  the: 
sacred  soil  of  New  Hampshire.  The 
whole  Ashuelot  Valley  from  this 
point  to  Keene  is  one  of  intense 
beauty,  a  constant  succession  of  valu- 
able water  powers  utilized  by  fac- 
tories making  tissue  and  other  varie- 
ties of  paper,  lawn  mowers,  boxes, 
candy  pails  and  other  things  in  great 
variety. 

Keene  is  famous  for  having  one  of 
the  most  aggressive  Chambers  of 
Commerce  in  the  state,  and  the  city 
manufactures  everything  under  the 
sun.  When  a  resident  of  Keene  hears 
that  somebody  anywhere  in  the  world 
wants  something  new  he  immediate- 
ly proceeds  to  make  it.  The  indus- 
tries are  so  numerous  and  varied  that 
they  cannot  all  be  mentioned,  but  in- 
clude textiles,  chairs,  shoes,  glue, 
overalls,  machinery,  toys,  celluloid, 
silver  polish,  mica  products  and  many 
wood  products.  Keene  is  certainly 
destined  to  become  an  industrial  cen- 
ter of  special  importance.  It  has  the 
widest  main  street  of  any  municipality 
in  the  country  and  the  citv  has  ample 
room   for  growth. 

Lebanon  sends  its  textile  pro- 
ducts, overalls  and  woolen  shirts  all 
over  the  world,  together  with  watch 
tools,  surgical  instruments,  bobbins 
and  special  machinery.  Here  is  a 
large  brick  manufacturing  establish- 
ment doing  a  large  business.  The 
New  Hampshire  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation looked  to  Lebanon  for  its 
president,  in  the  person  of  Rowland 
B.   Jacobs   of   this   town. 

Claremont  manufactures  heavy 
machinery  and  diamond  drills  for  the 
South  African  mines,  makes  paper, 
bed  spreads  and  woolen  goods.  The 
ladies  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
here  is  made  the  special  tissue  paper 
for  "Butterick"  and  "McCall"  patterns. 
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Newport  manufactures  women's 
garments,  woolens  and  shoes.  Near- 
by is  the  famous  Blue  Mountain 
Forest  Reservation  w'hich  Austin 
Corbin  stocked  with  various  kinds  of 
animals.  Newport  was  the  first  town 
in  the  state  to  inaugurate  a  winter 
carnival,  which  brings  people  from  all 
over  the  country  in  the  winter  sea- 
son. The  vicinity  of  Corbin  Park  is 
also  the  scene  of  many  of  the  animal 
stories  of  Ernest  Harold  Baynes.  the 
well  known  naturalist. 

Bristol  manufactures  woolens,  pa- 
per and  crutches.  Peterboro  having 
the  first  free  public  library  in  Ameri- 
ca, is  the  home  of  the  McDowell  Mu- 
sical Association,  but  is  also  a  textile 
center,  manufacturing  baskets,  and  is 
the  home  of  the  American  Guernsey 
Cattle  Club,  which  registers  the 
Guernsey  cattle  of  America. 

Henniker  manufactures  wood  rims 
for  bicycle  wheels,  paper  and  leather- 
board.  Hillsboro  manufactures  tex- 
tiles. Antrim  sends  cutlery  to  the 
four  corners  of  the  globe.  Benning- 
ton manufactures  paper.  Milford 
manufactures  granite,  makes  postof- 
fice  boxes,  women's  garments,  has  a 
textile  mill,  a  furniture  factory,  and  is 
now  putting  out  a  radio  service  table 
on  which  your  next  radio  set  will  un- 
doubtedly be  established.  North 
Weare  manufactures  toys,  knife  han- 
dles, fire  works  handles  and  other 
wood   turnings. 


"The  Little  Republics"  is  a  name 
afi^ectionately  given  to  the  numerous 
small  towns  of  the  state  who  hold 
their  towai  meetings  annually  in  the 
month  of  March.  Our  little  journeys 
up  and  down  and  across  the  state  have 
been  pleasantly  punctuated  by  brief 
stops  at  many  of  these  neat,  trim  little 
villages,  of  which  mention  cannot  be 
made  on  account  of  time  limitations, 
in  this  radio  message,  but  each  has 
one  or  more  flourishing  industries, 
and  be  they  large  or  small.  New 
Hampshire  is  proud  of  their  prod- 
uct and  each  tries  to  outdo  the 
other  in  quality  which  will  warrant 
the  manufacturing  slogan  of  the  state, 
which  is  "If  it  is  New  Hampshire 
made,  it  is  well  made."  These  indus- 
tries are  myriad  in  number,  covering 
a  wide  range  of  wood,  metal  and  other 
products  for  national  and  foreign 
trade. 

New  Hampshire  is  rich  in  natural 
resources  and  environment,  its  water 
power  is  being  increasingly  developed, 
and  the  reserve  supply  large.  It  is  a 
good  place  in  which  to  live  and  do 
business.  We  invite  you  all  to  come  to 
New  Hampshire ;  bring  the  children, 
make  this  your  permanent  home, 
set  up  your  factory  and  business  here, 
and  you  will  be  very  grateful  to  the 
"Amrad"  folks  at  Medford  Hillside 
for  arranging  this  program  tonight 
and  for  the  hour  you  "listened  in"  on 
New  Hampshire ! 


NOCTURNE 

By  Philip  Gray 

There  would  be  silver  shaken  in  each  note 
And  petal-silk  in  each  adoring  word: 

Hot  ecstacy  would  fill  his  taut  young  throat 
With  sweeter  song  than  she  had  ever  heard. 

But  night  sent  starry  singers  high  above 

The  trees ;  and  in  the  trees'  blue  fringes  lay 

Soft  silver  words  the  moon  made  for  their  love 
Of  what  then  was  there  left  for  him  to  say? 


THE  HUNTING  SEASON  OPENS 


By  William   C.  Clarke 


MOTOR  vehicles  have  accomphshed 
more  to  change  hunting  condi- 
tions in  New  Hampshire  in  the 
past  ten  years  than  all  other  agencies 
combined.  Their  use  has  brought  re- 
mote hunting  grounds  within  easy  reach 
of  the  city  sportsman,  who  out-numbers 
all  others.  Hunting  territory,  which  was 
formerly    inaccesssible,    is    now    near    at 

hand. 

And  the  employment  of  the  motor 
vehicles  by  sportsmen  has  not  only 
eliminated  distances,  but  has  been  large- 
ly instrumental  in  the  reduction  of  cer- 


all  of  the  easy  covers  near  the  roadside 
are  cleaned  out. 

H  some  kind  of  game  is  to  be  per- 
petuated in  this  state,  it  must  be  af- 
forded more  protection,  not  less.  There 
must  l)e  a  larger  conservation  of  game 
in  New  Hampshire,  if  the  state  is  to 
keep  pace  with  its  sister  state  of  Maine. 

New  Hampshire  is  the  peer  of  Maine 
as  a  hunting  state,  as  it  is  as  a  fishing 
state.  That  is,  New  Hampshire  poss- 
esses as  many  natural  advantages  for  the 
sportsmen,  if  fully  developed,  as  Maine. 
But    Maine   is   the   best   advertised    state 
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tain  species  of  wild  game.  Hunting 
parties  no  longer  consist  of  two  men 
and  a  dog.  Automobiles  are  crowded 
to  capacity  with  both  hunters  and  dogs 
every  good  day  of  the  hunting  season  in 
New  Hampshire.  They  swoop  down 
upon  the  game  covers  and  riddle  them, 
just  as  they  pillage  trout  streams  in  the 
open  brook  trout  season. 

Every  open  hunting  season  sportsmen 
are  confronted  by  the  necessity  of  get- 
ting further  back  from  the  settlements. 
New  hunting  ground  must  be  discovered 
to  replace  old,  exhausted  game  territory, 
for  the  automobile  takes  good  notice  that 


in  the  Union  to  the  sportsmen.  Years 
ago  a  group  of  far-seeing  business  men 
of  the  Pine  Tree  state  realized  that  the 
state's  greatest  natural  assets  were  the 
things  pertaining  to  hunting  and  fishing, 
and  the  attractions  which  are  lure  for 
the  tourist  and  summer  visitor. 

The  future  ought  to  remedy  New 
Hampshire's  indisposition  to  go  to  the 
front  in  publicity  development,  for  we 
of  the  Granite  State  know  absolutely 
that  within  our  borders  exists  every  pos- 
sible advantage  for  making  New  Hamp- 
shire a  leader  in  the  activities  of  hunting 
and  fishing,  and  at  much  less  expense  to 
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the  sportsman,  than  can  be  discovered 
anywhere  else  in  the  New  England 
states. 

Neither  Maine  nor  any  other  state  in 
the  East  affords  better  deer  hunting 
than  can  be  found  in  the  vast  territory 
about  the  Connecticut  Lakes,  in  the 
town  of  Pittsburg.  There  is  no  town 
in  New  England  that  is  a  better  deer 
town  than  that  embraced  in  the  upper- 
most reaches  of  Coos  county.  Every 
open  hunting  season,  scores  of  deer  are 
taken  out  of  Pittsburg.  Its  toll  of  deer 
will  be  heavy  the  coming  open  season, 
which  begins  October  15  and  continues 
until  December  1.  Guides  and  game 
wardens  report  deer  signs  in  this  north- 
ern region  the  most  abundant  in  years. 

No    such   oposition    to    deer    exists    in 
northern  New  Hampshire  as  is  found  a- 
mong   the    farmers   and    orchardists     of 
the  southern  part    of    the    state,    where 
damages    by    deer    are    registered    every 
year,  to  deplete  the  treasury  of  the  fish 
and  game   fund  of  the  state.     Northern 
New    Hampshire    is    natural    big     game 
country,  while  southern  New  Hampshire 
has  been  converted    into    the    home     of 
many  deer  by  their  habits  of  wandering 
and   curiosity   to   enter    the    haunts    and 
settlements  of  man,  and  what  man  rep- 
resents.    There  is  as  good  deer  hunting 
in  some  towns  of  southern  New  Hamp- 
shire, within  short  distances  of  populous 
cities,  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  wilds  of 
Maine. 

For  an  eight-cent  car  fare  a  hunter 
may  take  a  trolley  car  and  go  out  from 
the  city  of  Manchester  and  in  thirty 
minutes  be  on  territory  where  he  has  a 
chance  to  kill  a  deer,  in  the  coming  four 
weeks  of  December  next.  He  can  do 
even  more.  He  can  walk  out  a  few 
miles  from  the  heart  of  the  city  and  get 
a  chance  to  bag  a  buck.  This  has  been 
done  in  the  past,  and  will  be  done  again 
eight  weeks  hence.  Deer  hover  near 
settlements  and  domesticity,  for  the 
valid  reason  that  they  are  about  the  most 
curious  of  all  living  wild  animals. 

H  the  farmers  of  many  deer  towns  in 
the   southern   section   of   the   state   could 


frame  a  law  to  satisfy  them,  they  would 
have  no  closed  season  on  deer.  It  would 
be  lawful  to  kill  them  all  the  year  around. 
To  many  of  this  large  and  important 
class  of  citizens,  particularly  those  own- 
ing valuable  and  productive  young  apple 
orchards,  deer  are  an  unmitigated  nui- 
sance. On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
countless  numbers  of  people  in  New 
Hampshire  who  welcome  the  presence 
of  deer.  They  enjoy  seeing  them  about 
during  their  tame  periods  of  summer,  as 
they  formerly  enjoyed  the  companion- 
ship of  merry  Bob  White,  now  prac- 
tically extinct  in  New  Hampshire. 

New  Hampshire  has  a  deer  law 
designed  to  suit  all  tastes.  The  deer 
hunter  may  strike  the  trail  of  deer  in 
Coos  county,  October  15;  then  on  Nov- 
ember 1,  he  may  track  deer  in  Grafton 
county  for  forty-five  days,  and  on  Nov- 
ember 15,  deer  become  legal  game  in 
Carroll  county  until  December  16.  In  the 
other  seven  counties  of  the  state,  the 
open  deer  season  comprises  the  entire 
month  of  December. 

Snows  come    later    in    southern    New 
Hampshire  than  in  the  North  Country, 
and  December  has  proven  a  more  accep- 
table open  month  for  the  sportsman  here 
resident,  than  the  month  of   November, 
with  its  likelihood  of  noisy  tracking  of 
ice  and  crust.     There    are    sections    of 
New   Hampshire  where   deer  have   been 
thinned  out.  but  there  still  abound  with- 
in the   borders   of    New   Hampshire,   an 
abundance   of   deer.       Two   deer   in   the 
counties  of  Coos  and  Carroll  are  allow- 
ed, but  no  person  shall   take  more  than 
one   deer    from    the   territory   consisting 
of  all  other  counties  of  the  state,  and  not 
more  than  two  deer  shall  be  taken  within 
the  confines   of   the    state    in    any    one 
season. 

Racoon  hunting  has  come  back  into 
prominence  within  a  few  years.  One 
year  ago,  William  H.  Moses,  of  Tilton, 
a  wild  game  hunter  of  vast  experience, 
captured  101  coons  with  his  dogs.  This 
is,  perhaps,  a  world's  record.  Mr.  Moses 
owns  several  high  class  coon  dogs,  and 
both  he  and   Mrs.   Moses  are  persistent 
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coon  hunters.  Under  the  leadership  of 
the  Tilton  racoon  trailer,  the  century 
mark  in  racoons  was  reached  in  1923  by 
a  New  Hampshire  hunter. 

Other  hunting  parties  bagged  more 
than  70  coons  during  the  open  season 
one  year  ago.  Coon  dogs  have  attain- 
ed a  high  value.  (Jne  top  notch  coon 
dog  was  sold  in  this  state  last  fall  for 
more  than  $300.  Probably  $1000  would 
not  tempt  Mr.  Moses  of  Tilton  to  part 
•with  his  champion,  Towser. 

Coons  change  their  feeding  grounds 
from  time  to  time.  They  are  pretty 
well  wiped  out  in  certain  New  Hamp- 
shire territory  which  they  once  inhabited 
in  large  numbers.  The  hunter  who  fol- 
lows coons,  must  change  his  beat  as  of- 
ten as  the  wily  ring-tail  changes  his,  if 
he  hopes  to  be  successful  in  securing 
coon  pelts.  Racoon  skins  have  ad- 
vanced materially  in  price  in  the  past 
decade.  Few  furs  are  more  popular 
and  sought  after  than  dark  racoon  pelts, 
which  make  handsome  and  serviceable 
coats  for  both  men  and  women.  Coons 
are  plentiful  in  New  Hampshire  this 
fall  and  the  end  of  the  season  will  reg- 
ister many  creditable  strings  of  one  of 
New  Hampshire's  favorite  game  ani- 
mals. 

In  nothing  else  has  the  state  depart- 
ment of  fisheries  and  game  pleased  so 
many  hunters  as  in  its  policy  of  the  past 
few  years  of  stocking  the  rabbit  swamps 
of  the  state.  Rabbits  are  prolific  breed- 
ers and  the  eflforts  of  the  department, 
supplemented  by  the  enthusiastic  support 
of  the  fish  and  game  clubs  of  the  state, 
has  restored  rabbit  hunting  to  a  plane 
that  no  old  hunter  ever  supposed  it 
would  reach  again, 

"Jacks"  are  thick  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  state  and  on  the  first  fall  of  snow 
to  establish  tracking,  rabbit  sport  will 
come  into  its  own.  Hundreds  of  hun- 
ters who  cannot  stop  a  November  part- 
ridge in  full  flight,  or  a  fox  running  for 
dear  life  ahead  of  the  hounds,  can  knock 
over  a  jack-rabbit  now  and  then,  and  are 
happy  in  the  act  of  doing  so.     Stocking 


rabbit  swamps  is  a  means  of  keeping  up 
a  winter  sport  which  appeals  to  more  of 
the  every-day  hunting  class  than  any 
other  form  of  hunting  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Feathered  game  in  New  Hampshire  is 
holding  its  own,  due  in  no  small  meas- 
ure to  the  action  of  the  legislature  in 
restricting  the  bag  limit  on  woodcock 
and  ruffed  grouse.  While  the  law  pre- 
scribes that  not  more  than  five  grouse, 
or  partridges,  and  six  woodcock,  may 
be  taken  in  one  day  by  one  person,  and 
a  total  of  not  more  than  25  ruffed  grouse 
and  25  woodcock  in  an  open  season,  the 
law  is  tremendously  violated.  However, 
it  serves  to  check  the  greed  of  many 
hunters  who  do  not  appreciate  the  fact 
that  if  the  partridge  disappears,  as  have 
the  wild  pigeon  and  quail,  the  king-pin 
game  bird  of  the  North  will  be  lost  for- 
ever. Bird  hunters  cannot  be  too  kind 
to  the  splendid  partridge,  which  now  has 
added  burdens  to  face  from  orchardists 
who  would  exterminate  the  grouse  on 
account  of  his  budding  habits  in  such 
severe  winters  as  that  of  1922-23. 

Native  woodcock  are  scarce  in  nu- 
merous parts  of  New  Hampshire  this 
fall,  especially  the  southern  tier  of 
counties,  where  the  long,  severe  drought 
of  summer  destroyed  the  natural  food 
of  this  migrant  game  bird,  forcing  it  to 
seek  new  covers,  where  moisture  yielded 
the  succulent  worm,  of  which  they  are 
most  fond.  Later  in  October,  will  come 
the  annual  woodcock  flight,  and  then 
bird  hunters  will  look  for  sport  with 
one  of  the  smartest  species  of  game 
birds  seen  in  the  North.  Nearer  the 
sea  coast,  woodcock  shooting  is  bet- 
ter than  inland. 

Pheasants  abound  in  some  parts  of 
southern  New  Hampshire.  There  is  a 
short  open  season  of  six  days,  dating 
from  November  1  to  November  6,  in- 
clusive, on  male  pheasants,  with  a  bag 
limit  of  not  more  than  two  male  pheas- 
ants in  any  one  day,  and  a  total  of  not 
more  than  five  male  pheasants  in  any 
one  0])en  season.  Just  how  many  male 
pheasants    will    be    found    in    pheasants 
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covers  on  November  1,  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  doubt. 

Out  of  the  city  of  Manchester  pheas- 
ants have  been  potted  in  one  way  and 
another,  ever  since  last  summer.  The 
temptation  to  kill  a  pheasant  out  of 
season,  when  the  law  permits  the  shoot- 
ing of  partridges  and  woodcock,  is  very 
great,  too  strong,  in  fact,  for  a  certain 
class  of  lawbreakers  to  resist.  Pheas- 
ants have  bred  well  in  many  places  be- 
low the  middle  of  the  state,  and  favor- 
ed last  winter  by  conditions  free 
irom  deep  snows  and  prolonged  cold, 
many  birds  came  through  to  hatch  last 
:spring. 

Pheasant  hunting  is  a  game  of  its 
own,  quite  apart  from  the  sport  of  either 
woodcock  or  grouse  shooting.  There  is 
no  open  season  on  quail  in  this  state. 
This  game  bird,  once  such  a  jM-ime  fav- 
orite, no  longer  fills  the  air  with  his 
cheery  note  of  "bob  white,"  and  unless 
native  covers  are  again  stocked  with 
quail,  there  seems  to  be  no  probability 
of   the   bird's     returninsr     in     substantial 


numbers.  Like  the  quail,  gray  squir- 
rels are  under  protection.  The  law  cov- 
ering them  does  not  expire  until  Oct.  1, 
1929. 

Radical  advances  have  been  made  in 
the  prices  of  hunting  dogs  in  New 
Hampshire  within  ten  years.  High  class 
bird  and  coon  dogs  have  doubled  in 
prices.  It  takes  $300  or  more  to  pur- 
chase either,  nowadays.  A  first  class 
young  setter  or  pointer,  whose  only 
qualification  is  that  he  will  "point"  game, 
without  having  had  a  single  bird  shot 
over  him,  is  priced  at  $125,  and  in  many 
instances,  the  price  is  paid. 

It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  $100  was 
regarded  as  large  money  for  the  best 
bird  or  coon  dog  obtainable,  and  some 
of  the  finest  hunting  dogs  of  either  class 
which  ever  came  into  New  Hampshire, 
brought  no  more  money.  But  those 
days  are  gone  forever.  The  sportsman 
who  can'  afford  to  buy  the  best  in  the 
market  today  must  expect  to  pay  the 
price,  and  this  is  no  longer  moderate. 


BUTTERNUTS 

By  Gertrude  Darling 

Pale  green  as  jade  from  the  orient. 
Soft-furred  as  a  panther's  coat. 
Aromatic  as  airs  from  Spice  Islands 
i)n  tropical  oceans  that  float. 

P^rom  gold-tipped  boughs  they  are  dropping; 
Odorous  unguent  they  spread  on  the  palm  ; 
In  Ludia's  forests,  was  it. 
They  gathered  this  eastern  balm? 


Or  here  under  northern  sunlight. 
Where  cold  runs  the  blood  of  a  man  ; 
l')Ut  true  the  heart  as  sweet  the  core 
Under  the  butternut  tan. 


THE  WORSTED  CHURCH  AND 
ITS  DECORATOR 


By  Alice  M.  Pray 


IF  you  are  driving  from  the  south 
with  the  worsted  church  as  your 
objective  you  will  turn  to  the 
right  at  Bridge  Street  in  Concord, 
New  Hampshire,  proceed  straight 
through  the  village  of  Loudon,  thence 
across  a  bridge  and,  turning  right, 
over  a  hill  toward  Canterbury.  When 
you  have  reached  the  Shaker  settle- 
ment with  its  clean,  well  kept  build- 
ings you  will  doubt- 
less inquire  as  to 
the  further  direc- 
tion. Perchance  it 
will  be  your  good 
fortune  to  meet  a 
genial,  friendly  soul 
w  h  o  will  give 
you  much  detailed 
information  as  to 
how  to  reach  the 
second  white  house 
on  the  right,  "where 
the  wheel  tracks 
turn  to  the  right  of 
the  mail  box."  for 
you  must  stop  at 
this  house  in  order 
to  obtain  the  key  to 
the  church.  When 
you  have  driven  to 
the  white  house, 
and  have  procured 
the  key,  you  will 
pause  for  a  moment 
to  gaze  upon  the 
blue  form  of  Mt. 
Kearsarge,  standing  on  guard  over  the 
green  valley  below,  so  peaceful  in  the 
afternoon  sunlight  that  it  seems  not  to 
require  the  protection  of  this  watchful 
sentinel  above  it.  Then  you  will  drive 
ahead  a  short  distance  to  Hillville,  which 
is  in  East  Canterbury,  and  there,  at  your 
left,  six  miles  from  Canterbury  Centre 
and  ten  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad, 
you  will  see  a  white,  square,  l)Oxlike  edi- 


Lizzie    Monnioiitli 


fice.  of  the  old,  plain,  country  meeting- 
ing-house  church  variety, — the  worsted 
church. 

It  is  small,  being  about  thirty-six 
feet  wide  by  forty  long,  with  two  front 
doors  opening  into  its  vestibule.  Be- 
fore entering  its  portals  you  should 
endeavor  to  recall  something  of  the 
history  of  the  building  itself.  The 
village    of    Hillville    a    hundred    years 

ago  was  without 
religious  services. 
Freewill  B  a  p  t  i  sts 
and  Congregation- 
alists  predominated 
in  the  village. 
The  former  started 
to  erect  the  build- 
ing when  their  funds 
became  exhaust- 
ed and  the  latter 
proposed  j  o  i  n  i  ng 
with  them  in  mak- 
i  n  g  it  a  union 
church.  This  pro- 
position being  ac- 
cepted the  Congre- 
gationalists  contrib- 
uted to  the  com- 
pletion  of  the 
structure  and  it  was 
first  occupied  i  n 
1839.  1 1  appears 
that  the  Congrega- 
tionalists  held  ser- 
vices here  at  least 
once  a  month  and 
the  Freewill  Baptists  somewhat  more 
often  for  many  years,  but  like  many  of 
the  meeting-houses  in  our  state  it  has 
of  late  years  fallen  into  comparative 
disuse  except  during  the  summer 
months. 

The  exterior,  with  only  its  tall 
steeple  to  break  the  monotony  of  its 
lines,  is  not  extraordinary  enough  in 
appearance  to  hold  your  attention  for 
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Exterior   of   Worsted   Church 

any  great  length  of  time,  and  certain- 
ly it  does  not  prepare  you  for  the  un- 
usual spectacle  that  greets  you  when 
you  go  through  the  vestibule  under 
the  gallery  (formerly  the  singers'  gal- 
lery) into  the  main  body  of  the  church. 
If  you  are  wise  you  drop  into  the  chair 
conveniently  placed  at  the  left  of  the 
door  through  which  you  enter  the 
main  room,  and  from  its  supporting 
shelter  voice  your  startled  exclama- 
tions while  you  struggle  to  encompass 
in  one  prolonged  stare  the  decorations 
that  have  given  the  church  its  name. 
In  the  front  and  rear  are  immense 
floral  arches,  probably  twelve  feet 
from  the  floor  and  having  a  span  of 
twenty  feet.  The  decorations  are 
made  of  cotton,  paper  or  worsted. 
Mottoes  and  emblems  in  colored  pa- 
pers adorn  the  walls.  The  inscription 
beginning  "Ye  are  come  into  Mt.  Zion 
and  to  the  city  of  the  living  God," 
over  the  pulpit,  is  made  in  different 
colors  of  tissue,  and  is  probably  nine 
feet  high  and  six  feet  broad.  All  of 
the  eight  long  windows  are  curtained 
in  black  gauze  on  which  are  pasted 
flowers  cut  from  wall  paper  in  diflfer- 
ent  colors.  Tables  are  covered  with 
the  same  kind  of  material.  Tall  vases 
and  jars  are  made  of  several  thickness- 
es of  colored  wall   paper  fastened   to- 


gether. Blue  is  the  predominating 
color,  and  the  mottoes  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  room  are  made  mostly  of 
brown  and  blue  tissue  paper.  On 
either  side  of  the  pulpit  platform  are 
baskets  of  artificial  white  daisies  made 
of  knitting  cotton.  Most  of  the  rais- 
ed white  lettering  on  the  mottoes  and 
inscriptions  is  made  of  cotton  wad- 
ding, but  some  of  the  backgrounds  for 
lettering  is  put  in  with  vari-colored 
tissue  paper  cut  and  "crimped"  by 
hand.  Large  calla  lilies  on  the  left 
wall  are  made  of  sheet  wadding  that 
once  was  white,  but  now  is  of  a  dusky 
hue.  Wreaths  of  flowers  hang  from 
the  pulpit  platform.  Wherever  space 
allows,  wreaths  or  mottoes  or  flowers 
or  paper  ornaments  are  hung. 

Your  powers  of  observation  having 
been  keen  enough  to  impress  you  with 
a  kind  of  mental  picture  of  this  flower 
bedecked,  festooned  and  draperied 
room,  you  will  undoubtedly  at  this 
point  pour  out  some  eager  question- 
ings— "Whose  were  the  hands  behind 
all  of  this  decoration?  Where  did 
SHE  live?  (for  only  a  woman's  pa- 
tience could  have  wrought  this)  Why 
did  she  thus  decorate  a  church?  When 
did  it  take  place?  How  long  must  it 
have    taken    to    accomplish?" 

Standing,  and  looking  toward  the 
back  of  the  room  you  will  see  a  large 
anchor  of  flowers  and  leaves  on  each 
side  of  the  wall-clock.  Above  these 
anchors  the  Biblical  words  "Blessed 
is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,"  and  "Let  everything  that  hath 
breath  praise  the  Lord."  Around  the 
clock  is  hung  a  wreath  of  flowers, 
and  above  the  clock  is  a  window,  also 
draped  in  flowers,  opening  into  the 
gallery.  This  leads  you  to  hunt  for 
the  stairway,  which  you  ascend;  after 
passing  through  the  vestibule  among 
whose  mottoes  is  one  lettered  with 
"Sabbath  Home"  in  cotton  wadding. 
In  the  gallery  you  find  many  more 
inscriptions,  a  large  vase,  and  a  chair. 
Here  lived  for  five  years  the  woman 
who   fashioned   all   of   the   decorations 
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of  the  church— Mrs.  Sarah  Elizabeth 
(Harper)  Monmouth,  better  known  as 
Mrs.  Lizzie  Monmouth. 

She  was  born  in  Canterbury,  Octo- 
ber 9,   1829,  the  only  daughter  of  Dr. 
iosep'h  AI.  Harper  who  was  a  notable 
ficrure    in    New      Hampshire      politics. 
He  was  president  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire senate  in  1830-1.  and  for  a  short 
time    was    acting    chief    magistrate    of 
New  Hampshire  upon  the  resignation 
of  Governor  Harvey.     He  also  was  a 
member    of    the    twenty-second    Con- 
gress. . 

Mrs.    Monmouth    was    educated  an 
the    schools   of   Canterbury,   at   Tilton 
Seminarv.    and      at    North      Scituate, 
Rhode    island.     When    she    was    very 
young    she    began    to    .show      literary 
talent    and  she  contributed  poems  and 
short   stories  to   the  "Boston   Cultiva- 
tor" and  the  "Waverly  Magazine"  un- 
der the    nom  de    plume    of    Lil    Lmdon 
and  Effie  Afton.     In  1854  she  publish- 
ed under  the  latter  pseudonym  a  book 
entitled  "Eventide,"   whose  title   page 
explains    that    it    is    a    series    of    tales 
and  poems.     She  wrote  a  small  series 
of    Sunday    School    books    which    she 
called  "The   Homespun   Library.       In 
1880  she  published  a  book  of  32  pages 
entitled  "Living  on  half  a  dime  a  day. 
An    actual    experience.     With    'Abun- 
dant   entrance',    a    poem."     Her    next 
publication  was  "Rest  Valley,"  which 
contains  a  description  of  her  home  in 
Canterbury,   and   her   last   work  bears 
the    full    title    of    "A    brief    history   of 
seven    years'    work    at   the    so-called 
'Worsted    Church,'    HillviUe,    E.    Can- 
terbury, N.  H.,  as  Reader  of  Sabbath 
Services,    Helper   toward     Repairs    of 
Church  Bulding,  and  Decorator  of  its 
■       Interior    Portions,   by   the   worker,    L. 

H.  M."  .  ,    , 

When  spending  a  winter  with  her 
brother.  Colonel  Charles  A.  Harper 
in  Texas  Mrs.  Monmouth  met  and 
married  Jacques  Eugene  Monmouth 
He  was  killed  while  serving  as  colonel 
of  a  Louisiana  regiment  of  Zouaves 
in   the   Civil  War.     When   Mrs.   Mon- 
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Interior   of   Worsted   Church 
mouth   returned  to  her  home  she  un- 
dertook the  care  of  her  father  until  he 
died  in   1865,  leaving  her  the  Harper 
homestead  and   a   well-invested   personal 
estate      Unfortunately   she   placed  her 
confidence  and  her  money  in  the  hands 
of    an    unscrupulous    clergyman         in 
her  history  of  the  worsted  church  Mrs. 
Monmouth   said:    "He   assured   me   it 
would   with   him   bring    12   or   20   per 
cent.,  and  be  very  safely  invested,  thus 
affording  funds  to  aid  in  the  convert- 
ing of  my  house  into  a  private  orphan 
asylum,  a  project  I  had  long  entertain- 
ed    and    much    desired    to    carry    into 
execution  yet  liked  not  to  venture  all 
on  the  work.     But  at    no    time    did    the 
money   thus   invested  yield  the   inter- 
est promised.     A  portion  of  it  yielded 
12  per  cent,  for  awhile,  and  it  was  this 
which   enabled   me   to   make   more   re- 
pairs  than   otherwise   I   could  on   the 
church.     As  my  plans  for  an  orphans 
home     vanished     away,     the     forlorn 
churcili    in    the      remote      commumty 
seemed  to  come   in  its  place. ' 

In  1871,  shortly  after  the  Chicago 
fire  Mrs.  ^lonmouth  asked  permis- 
sion of  the  Hillville  church  to  read  a 
sermon  by  Mr.  Beecher  on  the  great 
fire.  The  response  was  cordial,  and 
the  listeners  were  impressed  with  the 
reader's  charm  and  her  earnest  appeal 
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for   contributions   for   the   sufferers   in 
Chicago.     When  .she   offered   to   come 
to  the  church   each  Sunday  for  meet- 
ings as  a  reader  of  sermons,   through 
the   winter   then   approaching,   her  as- 
sistance   was    accepted,    and      in     the 
spring,  the  Society  voted  the  interest 
of    their    church    fund    amounting    to 
about  $125.00   a  year   to   her  support. 
This   she   expended   in   repairs   to   the 
building,    consisting    of    shingling    the 
roof,  painting,  building  new  chimneys, 
furnishing     the   audience    room    with 
carpets,  stoves,  lamps,  organ,  etc.,  and 
in  additions  to  the  Sunday  School  lib- 
rary.   As  the  money  was  not  sufficient 
to   enable   her   to   make   all   necessary 
interior  repairs,  she  conceived  the  idea 
of  covering    the    defacements    of    stains 
and  cracks  in  the  walls  with  the  dec- 
orations  that   now   are   there. 

Having  permanently  disabled  her 
right  arm  in  a  fall  while  white-wash- 
ing in  the  gallery  of  the  church,  and 
being  the  victim  of  a  cough,  she  could 
not  endure  the  seven  miles  walk  to 
her  home  in  Canterbury  which  she 
had  hitherto  undertaken  in  her  week- 
ly trips,  therefore  in  1873  she  moved 
into  the  gallery  at  the  church  and 
ithere  lived  for  five  years. 

The  audiences  did  not  average  more 
than  forty  persons,  and  at  length  this 
-number  dwindled  to  less  than  a  dozen, 
and  the  Sunday  School  expired.  In 
her  account  of  the  closing  of  her  ser- 
vice as  reader  at  the  church  Mrs.  Mon- 
mouth said:  "At  length  there  was  some 
•clash,  a  disagreement  in  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Church  Society,  which 
resulted  in  loss  of  place  to  me. 
But  had  the  money  been  as  unani- 
mously voted  as  usual,  I  doubt  if  I 
should  have  accepted.  The  communi- 
ty did  not  appear  to  care  for  regular 
Sabbath   meetings." 

Obviously  the  name  of  worsted 
■church  is  a  misnomer  as  worsted  is 
far  from  being  the  chief  material  used 
in  decorating.  There  is  more  cotton 
wadding  than  worsted,  and  more  tis- 
sue paper  than   either.     More   than  a 


hundred  yards  of  wall  paper  were 
used.  It  was  estimated  that  the 
uork  of  decorating  the  curtains  in  the 
audience  room  occupied  about  two 
weeks,  and  that  the  "Mt.  Zion"  motto 
was  the  work  of  about  ten  days.  Mrs, 
Monmouth  was  indebted  to  several 
guests  for  their  gifts  of  wall  papers, 
window  shades,  etc.,  for  the  further- 
ance of  her  work,  and  she  expressed 
thanks  in  her  books  to  the  firm  of  Rol- 
lins &  Company,  Franklin  St.,  Boston, 
and  to  Mr.  A.  R.  Ayres  of  Concord, 
New  Hampshire. 

In    regard    to   the   appearance   of   so 
much    decoration   'in    a    church,    Mrs. 
Monmouth    asserted      "Tt    is    said    the 
attention    of    an    audience    is    distracted 
from    the    preaching   by    so    much    or- 
namentation.    At  all  events,  they  can 
hardly   look   in   any   direction   without 
meeting  Bible  words,  and  it  is  but  a 
small   part   of   the   year   that    Sabbath 
services     are     held     at     the     Hillville 
church.       Meantime,  it  has  become  a 
resort    for    multitudes    of      intelligent 
people,   and    not   a   few   of   them    have 
expressed   their   thanks   for   a   spot   so 
unique  and  attractive  to  visit.*****    The 
worsted  church  has  more  repute  than 
my  own  house,  and  far  more  visitors. 
I  usually  have  but  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  in  a  season :  have  never  had 
four    hundred.        The    house    contains 
three  times  the  work  that  the  church 
has,  as  in  it  are  ten  rooms,  their  walls 
almost  literally  'lined'  with  the  deco- 
rative paper  work  and  flowers.     Then 
the    old    barn,    despite     its    perforated 
roof,    has    five    large   apartments    fully 
as  interesting  to  visitors  as  the  house 
proper." 

To  this  house  in  Canterbury  came 
many  visitors  during  the  summer 
months.  In  1883,  Mrs.  Monmouth  is- 
sued the  following  circular: 

■'Until  further  notice,  'Rest  Valley' 
will  be  open  to  visitors  all  days  save 
Saturdays  and  Sundays.  Terms: 
children,  7  cents;  ladies,  10  cents; 
gentlemen,    15    cents.        Photographic 
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views    and    descriptive    pamphlets    for 
sale. 

"This  is  an  effort  of  a  woman  with 
broken  health  and  broken  fortunes  to 
keep  her  home  and  support  herself. 
Persons  confer  a  genuine  kindness 
by  their  patronage.  The  house  shows 
what  can  be  done  by  industry  and 
painstaking  with  very  simple  materi- 
als. Those  most  interested  will  be 
mature  housekeepers  who  like  to  make 
home  lovely  on  small  means. 

"Strangers  are  expected  to  bring 
some  introduction.  Gentlemen  un- 
accompanied   by    ladies    not   admitted. 

N.  B. — The  show  of  pictures  and 
flowers  will  be  greater  this  year  than 
heretofore. 

L.    H.    M." 

Her  notice  written  in  the  succeed- 
ing year  is  thoroughly  worth  reading 
if  only  to  learn  that  even  her  reputed 
gentleness  could  reveal  a  sharp  re- 
buke to  careless  strangers : 

"Mrs.  Monmouth's  home,  at  'Rest 
Valley,'  has  been  got  in  readiness  to 
open  to  the  public;  but  she  went 
through  severe  illness  last  winter, 
rheumatic  fever,  and  is  subject  to  re- 
lapses. In  this  weak  state,  so  af- 
frighted by  the  firing  of  guns  about 
the  premises  as  to  scarce  dare  to  have 
door  or  window  open  a  moment.  It 
is  necessary  to  say  this,  for  if  things 
thus  continue,  she  will  not  be  able  to 
attend  to  guests,  and  the  house  must 
be  closed.  The  sums  received  are  too 
small  to  admit  of  her  having  any  as- 
sistance, although  visitors  are  the 
chief  means  of  support. 

"The  majority  of  guests  last  season 
said  her  prices  were  too  low,  and  ad- 
vised the  charging  of  25  cents,  as  only 
a  fair  sum.  They  will  however  be  as 
usual,  with  one  exception.  She  will 
not  'go  the  rounds'  for  less  than  25 
cents,  if  it  be  with  but  one  ladv,  or 
child. 

"The  fatigue  of  trying  to  hear  and 
speak  is  great  to  her,  and  all  guests 
are  requested  to  make  exact  change  in 


payment,  to  come  at  seasonable  hours, 
and  on  bright  days,  if  possible. 

"When  the  house  was  first  opened, 
some  persons  of  rude  manners  and 
conduct  came  to  it,  and  she  then  stated 
in  Circulars  that — 'entire  strangers, 
etc.,  would  not  be  admitted.'  But 
nice  people,  of  refinement  and  taste, 
always  gain  admittance. 

L.  H.  M." 

In  the  latter  p;'.rt  of  the  year  1886 
Mrs.  Monmouth  went  to  residie  with 
her  niece.  Mrs.  John  H.  Huckins,  of 
Loudon.  She  died  there  on  January  16, 
1887,  and  was  buried  at  the  Centre 
cemetery. 

Appreciation  of  the  hardships  of  the 
pioneers  in  the  days  of  '49  is  always 
freely  expressed,  but  to  Mrs.  Mon- 
mouth is  due  an  equal  amount  of  res- 
pect for  her  pioneering  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. It  is  so  easy  to  dismiss  her  work 
and  her  self  with  the  careless  phrase 
"She  was  eccentric."  This  is  not  fair 
to  her  unflagging  energy  and  to  her  in- 
domitable will.  It  is  conceded  that 
many  people  could  have  lived  on  half 
a  dime  a  day,  as  did  she,  Init  how  many 
actually  would  have  ?  When  her  finan- 
cial difficulties  came  she  would  not  sell 
her  home  in  order  to  provide  a  means 
of  income.  She  preferred  to  keep  it, 
and  to  use  the  receipts  therefrom  of 
$20.00  for  grass,  $12.00  for  pasturing, 
$3.00  for  apples,  toward  her  living  ex- 
penses. Besides  this  she  could  earn  ap- 
proximately $15.00  a  year  with  her 
knitting  and  the  making  of  artificial 
flowers.  Of  this  total  amount  of  $50.00 
she  .assigned  $10.00  to  taxes,  $17.00 
to  food.  $13.00  to  fuel,  and  $10.00  for 
reading.  She  claimed  that  to  pamper 
the  body  and  famish  the  mind  would 
be  most  ruinous  and  wicked  extrava- 
gance. 

She  was  the  New  England  type  of 
women  whose  heart  was  generous 
enough  to  thus  labor  for  an  ideal,  who 
valued  magazines  and  books  above  ma- 
terial things,  and  so  made  a  dress  from 
overalls    left   by   a    workman    and    wore 
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shoes  made  of  the  soles  of  worn-out 
rubbers,  Hned  with  flannel,  in  order  to 
gratify   her   taste    for   reading. 

Of  her  trials  as  a  reader  at  the  church 
she  said  in  part:  "I  had  a  proverbially 
faint  voice  from  youth.  It  therefore 
seemed  to  me  that  I  achieved  a  physical 
miracle  every  Sabbath  in  making  the  au- 
dience hear  my  voice.  At  length  there 
was  a  distressing  cough,  so  aggravated 
by  riding  that  I  ceased  to  ride,  and 
walked  the  distance  to  and  fro  for  the 
last  two  years.  My  eyes  suffered  also 
in  coming  home  Sabbath  nights  after 
service  with  the  sun  shining  full  in  my 
face  in  summer  or  keen,  cutting  winds 
at  other  seasons.*****  Owing  to  the  ac- 
cident to  my  arm,  and  fatigue  of  the 
Sunday  services  a  room  in  the  church 
building  for  rest  and  retirement  became 
necessary.  It  was  doubtless  a  spot 
where  I  rested  much,  but  a  place  for 
earnest,  engrossing  work  it  also  proved 
in  the  years  that  followed." 

That  she  did  not  always  personify 
"Patience  on  a  monument,  smiling  at 
grief"  is  evidenced  by  the  lines:  "I  was 
often  told  in  these  years  that  I  must  not 
look  on  the  dark  side,  but  pray  and  trust 
and  all  would  be  well.  I  noticed  the 
persons  who  were  so  ready  with  this 
advice  were  such  as  had  ample  means 
to  meet  all  their  necessary  expenses  and 
provide  for  contingencies.  With  well- 
filled  stomachs,  well-stored  pantrites, 
well-roofed  dwellings,  they  came  where 
all  these  things  were  wanting,  and  com- 
placently, reprovingly,  bade  poverty  and 
pain  'Look  on  the  bright  side,  be  resign- 
ed, trust  and  pray.'**  I  do  not  say  my 
tastes  and  aspirations  are  gratified  in 
this  stern,  severe  life.  My  eye  hungers 
—the  world  of  art  is  and  must  be  an 
unknown  world  to  me.  I  shall  never 
see  grand  old  England,  beautiful  France, 
wild  Switzerland,  classic  Greece,  sacred 
Palestine.  It  had  been  the  dearest  hope 
of  my  life  to  some  time  know  them  by 
the  seeing  of  the  eye— from  the  printed 
page  alone  must  I  draw  my  knowledge 
of   them.     I   have  not   escaped  poverty; 


I  have  only  disarmed  it,  in  a  measure, 
and  that  by  letting  go  of  lower  things 
and  reaching  up  to  higher.  I  never 
loved  shams,  or  was  good  at  feigning 
what  I  did  not  feel.  Genteel  wordlings 
complained  of  my  bluntness.  Mine  is 
a  sincere  and  real  life,  sitting  loose  to 
time,  and  looking  serenely  towards  eter- 
nity.) Dark  tilings,  mysterious  tilings, 
as  touching  the  conduct  of  others  to- 
wards me  in  days  of  sorest  need  and 
troul)le  have  perplexed  and  pained  my 
mind.  When  the  secrets  of  all  hearts 
are  revealed  these  things  shall  be  made 
plain." 

When  you  visit  the  worsted  church 
for  the  second  time  you  will  envisage 
Mrs.  Monmouth,  sitting  at  the  gallery 
window  named  "Gate  Beautiful,"  watch- 
ing the  people  come  in  to  the  service, 
then  you  will  see  her  majestic  figure  at- 
tired in  a  black  silk  clerical  gown  sweep- 
ing up  the  aisle  to  the  pulpit  platform, 
and  you  will  find  that  the  array  of  in- 
scriptions and  mottoes  on  the  walls  are 
glorified  by  the  self-denial,  the  fortitude 
and  the  nobility  of  the  woman  who  de- 
signed them. 
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A  CATHEDRAL 

By  K.  D.  Andler 

I  know  a  cathedral  not  made  l)y  man. 
On  high  it  rears  itself,  and  its  span 
Shelters  a  woody  lane,  its  floor. 
It's  lived  for  3'ears  and  will  for  more. 

The  Gothic  arches  of  noble  elms 

Soar  toward  heaven  to  reach  the  realms 

Of  infinite  beauty,  lasting  peace. 

The  choirs  of    orioles    seem    never    to    cease. 

'Tis  fall.     The  leaves  are  pendants  of  gold 
That  hang  in  the  nave,  and  catching  hold 
The  sun's  low  rays  of  burnished  light 
That  in  passing  seek  to  show  their  might. 

Now  the  hush  of  reverent  awe 
Pervades  the  temple.     Holy  law 
Forbids  the  singing  of  the  choir. 
The  sun  sets  in  a  blaze  of  fire. 

The  low  hung  leaves  of  many  tints 
Are  stained  windows.     The  sun  glints 
Through   the   mellow   haze   of    fall 
With  a  spear  of  light  upon  the  mall. 
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THE  MAN  WITH  THE  HOE 

By  Edwin  Markham 

Contemporary 

(Written   after   seeing   Millet's   world-famous   painting) 

Bowed  by  the  weight  of  centuries  he  leans 

Upon  his  hoe  and  gazes  on  the  ground, 

The  emptiness  of  ages  in  his  face, 

And  on  his  back  the  burden  of  the  world. 

Who  made  him  dead  to  rapture  and  despair, 

A  thing  that  grieves  not  and  that  never  hopes. 

Stolid  and  stunned,  a  brother  to  the  ox? 

Who  loosened  and  let  down  this  brutal  jaw? 

Whose  was  the  land  that  slanted  back  this  brow? 

Whose  breadth  blew  out  the  light  within  this  brain  ? 

Is  this  the  Thing  the  Lord  God  made  and  gave 

To  have  dominion  over  sea  and  land ; 

To  trace  the  stars  and  search  the  heavens  for  power ; 

To  feel  the  passion  of  Eternity? 

Is  this  the  Dream  He  dreamed  who  shaped  the  suns 

And  marked  their  ways  upon  the  ancient  deep? 

Down  all  the  stretch  of  Hell  to  its  last  gulf 

There  is  no  shape  more  terrible  than  this — 

More  tongued  with  censure  of  the  world's  blind  greed — 

More  filled  with  signs  and  portents  for  the  soul — - 

More  fraught  with  menace  to  the  universe. 

What  gulfs  between  him  and  the  seraphim ! 
Slave  of  the  wheel  of  labor,  what  to  him 
Are   Plato  and  the  swing  of  Pleiades? 
What  the  long  reaches  of  the  peaks  of  song, 
The  rift  of  dawn,  the   reddening  of   the   rose? 
Through  this  dread   shape   humanity  betrayed, 
Plundered,    profaned    and    disinherited. 
Cries  protest  to  the  Judges  of  the  World, 
A  protest  that  is  also  prophecy. 

C)  masters,  lords  and  rulers  in  all  lands, 
Is  this  the  handiwork  you  give  to  God, 
This   monstrous   thing  distorted   and   soul-quenched? 
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How  will  you  ever  straighten  up  this  shape; 
Touch  it  again  with  immortality  ; 
Give  back  the  upward  looking  and  the  light ; 
Rebuild  in  it  the  music  and  the  dream; 
Make   right  the   immemorial   infamies, 
Perfidious   wrongs,    immedicable   woes? 

O  masters,  lords  and  rulers  in  all  lands. 
How  will  the  Future  reckon  with  this  Man? 
How  answer  his  l:)rute  question  in  that  hour 
When  whirlwinds  of   rebellion  shake  the  world? 
How  will  it  1)6  with  kingdoms  and  with  longs — 
With  those  who  shaped  him  to  the  thing  he  is— 
When  this  dumb  Terror  shall  reply  to  God, 
After  the  silence  of  the  centuries? 
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The  Second 

The  Haunted  House  at  Runnells  Bridge 

By   Earl   Newton 


F(  )R  the  residents  of  the  territory  to 
the  west  of  Nashua  Runnells 
Bridge  has  been  a  land  mark  since 
the  earliest  recorded  history  of  that  sec- 
tion. The  old  farm  house  and  the  old 
wooden  bridge  date  back  to  the  early 
days  of  last  century.  The  beautiful 
farm  on  the  banks  of  the  Nashua  river 
has  now  passed  from  the  family  which 
built  it  up  and  is  not  occupied  except  in 
the  Summer  season. 

It  was  about  1897  or  1898  that  the 
incident  of  this  account  took  place.  The 
old  farm  house  which  still  stands  near 
the  bridge  was  the  Summer  home  of  two 
Nashuans.  Will  Heton  and  Ned  Rodge- 
man,  who  installed  their  families  for  the 
season  at  the  farm  and  drove  up  from 
the  city  each  evening,  themselves.  It 
was  the  early  days  of  Summering  in  this 
fashion  and  they  were  considered  as  pio- 
neers in  such  a  scheme. 

I  remember  that  during  the  school 
vacation  the  families  invited  their  friends 
to  a  lawn  party.  At  that  time  evening 
lawn  parties  were  novel  and  those  re- 
ceiving an  invitation  were  glad  to  ac- 
cept. Lack  of  previous  experience  was 
probably  responsible  for  the  hosts  not 
providing  an  adequate  program  and  scon 
after  the  refreshments  had  been  served 
there  came  an  embarrassing  lull  which 
made  several  express  themselves  as  ready 
to  go  home.  At  this  particular  point 
Rodgeman  came  around  to  where  a  few 
of  the  high  school  boys  had  grouped 
themselves  and  asked  if  they  would  not 
like  to  go  down  through  a  short  stretch 
of  woods  and  visited  a  haunted  house. 
Excitement  thereupon  rose  to  a  fever 
point  and  Ned  was  asked  a  dozen  ques- 
tions at  once.  "Where  is  it?"  "Is 
there  a  real  ghost?"  "How  does  he  ap- 
pear?" etc. 

To  all  of  these  queries  Rodgeman 
calmly  replied.  "Well,  he  has  been  seen 


a  numjjer  of  times  this  year.  We  have 
heard  wails  and  moans  as  far  as  here 
at  the  house.  When  you  get  down  close 
by  they  are  quite  distinct.  The  ghost 
has  not  been  seen  in  the  shape  of  a  hu- 
man being  but  sends  out  a  ghastly  light." 
It  took  but  a  short  time  then  to  organize 
die  expedition  to  the  haunted  house 
which  stood  on  the  bank  of  the  river  at 
the  end  of  an  old  road  about  half  a  mile 
east  of  the  Runnells  Farm.  "We  must 
take  Heton  along"  some  one  suggested. 
He  was  sought  out  and  found  hitching 
up  his  horse.  Everyone,  including  Rod- 
geman, urged  him  to  come  along  but 
much  as  he  regretted  it  he  must  go  back 
to  the  city  to  keep  an  appointment  with 
a  mill  superintendent.  He  soon  drove 
away  and  led  by  Rodgeman  a  party  of 
about  twenty  started  out  to  lay  the  phan- 
tom. 

Passing  through  a  lorng  lane  which 
had  once  been  a  road  where  the  moon- 
light filtered  through  only  now  and  then, 
Rodgeman  to;ld  us  the  creepy  story. 
The  road  we  were  now  on  once  led  to 
the  home  of  a  prosperous  farmer.  In 
fact  it  was  one  of  the  "star"  farms  of 
Hillsborough  County.  Back  in  the  for- 
ties a  sailor  had  applied  for  work  on  the 
farm  for  the  summer  season.  He  had 
been  hired  and  during  his  stay  he  had 
told  of  his  travels  about  the  world  and 
the  money  and  jewels  he  had  accumulat- 
ed. He  had  proven  his  word  by  exhibit- 
ing pieces  of  gold,  many  unset  gems 
along  with  a  good  supply  of  specie  of 
the  realm  which  he  kept  under  his  pillow 
at  night.  Beside  the  pillow  also  lay  a 
treacherous  knife  which  he  had  taken 
from  a  Chinese  brigand.  No  one  knew 
just  how  much  money  he  had  so  the 
surmises  ran  high.  One  dark  night 
when  the  rest  of  the  family  were  away 
the  two  other  hired  men  slew  him,  using 
his  own  knife,  in  cold  blood.     The  val- 
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uables  were  carefully  packed  away  un- 
til fall  when  the  perj^etrators  took  leave 
for  their  hon-^es  in  Canada.  The  body  was 
carefully  sunk  in  the  river.  When  the 
family  returned  the  hired  men  were  as 
much  surprised  as  anyone  at  the  sudden 
departure  of  the  sailor  hut  his  calling 
seemed  to  offer  sufficient  explanation. 
Perhaps  an  east  wind  had  brought  him 
a   whiff   of   the   brine. 

As  Ned  concluded  his  narrative  we 
emerged  into  an  opening  and  there  stood 
the  house.  Just  beyond,  and  bordered 
l)y  bushes  was  the  river.  The  moon 
shone  ])rightly  now  and  we  were  a.sked 
to    halt    some   three    hundred    feet    from 


man  had  difficulty  in  holding  us  from 
storming  the  old  Ikhisc.  What  we  saw 
was  three  flashes  of  light  repeated  three 
times.  It  had  a  pallor  in  keeping  with 
the  halo  of  a  wraith.  Afterward  it 
seemed  as  if  the  moonlight  had  been 
flashed  from  a  rear  window  by  means  of 
a  large  mirror  held  flatwise.  The 
moon  was  over  the  house  yet  some- 
what behind  which  would  make  this 
operation   possible. 

Rodgeman  could  hold  us  no  longer. 
We  rushed  iheadlong  for  the  door 
which  easily  giving  way  led  us  into 
a  colonial  hallway.  Fortunately  Ned 
had  brought  a  candle  or  two  and  we 


The  Haunted  House 


the  house  and  be  patient  l)ut  to  keep  our 
eyes  on  the  house.  Of  course  we  could 
not  be  sure  of  an  apparition.  We  might 
hear  no  moans  of  the  dying  sailor.  We 
waited  patiently,  expectantly.  Our  low 
voices  now  aroused  the  male  guardian 
of  a  herd  of  cattle  and  as  the  great  ani- 
mal advanced  into  the  opening  it  seemed 
as  if  he  were  coming  into  an  arena  as  he 
pawed  the  dirt  and  bellowed.  A  well- 
aimed  missle  sent  him  back  into  the 
woods  and  just  as  some  of  us  began  to 
think  that  the  ghost  was  taking  a  night 
off  his  regular  rounds  we  all  gasped 
"Did  you  see  that?"  "Yes."  "Did 
you?"'  "Up  in  that  window."  We 
were  all  now  talking  at  once  and  Rodge- 


proceeded  to  search  the  rooms.  Just 
as  we  were  about  to  start  a  gust  of 
wind  seemed  to  come  from  now^here  in 
particular,  extinguishing  the  candles 
and  dislodging  a  brick  from  the  old 
chimney  and  which  bumped  down  the 
back  roof  and  fell  in  the  bushes.  The 
house  was  as  bare  as  an  unused  tomb. 
There  was  no  evidence  of  its  having 
been  occupied  for  years.  But  what  a 
house ! 

While  some  of  us  rushed  from  one 
room  to  another  until  we  had  peeked 
into  every  closet  from  cellar  to  attic 
and  even  peered  into  an  old  well  in 
the  cellar  others  had  quite  forgotten 
the  ghost.     What  panels  these !    Look 
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at  that  board,  fully  thirty  inches  wide! 
As  solid  as  the  day  it  was  placed. 
This  stairway !  The  very  pattern  of 
colonial  days.  The  beams  supporting 
the  upper  story  !    What  workmanship  ! 

Those  who  did  not  care  to  admire 
the  old  house  contented  themselves 
with  having  frightened  even  the  ghost  of 
a  murdered  sailor  off  to  his  watery  lair 
and  picking  up  a  few  .souvenirs  of  the 
exciting  expedition  we  slowly  marched 
back  to  the  lawn  party.  The  girls 
were  getting  ready  to  go  and  wonder- 
ing where  the  boys  had  been.  They 
laughted  merrily  at  the  haunted  house 
excuse  for  haying  'deserted  them. 
Shortly  after  the  party  were  on  their 
way  back  to  the  city  in  carriages  and 
on    bicycles. 

The  next  day  the  story  spread.  We 
all  told  it  about  the  same.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  within  three  days  five  thou- 
sand people  had  heard  of  the  haunted 
house  up  at  Runnells  Bridge.  An 
enterprising  livery  man  began   taking 


up  barge  loads  of  people.  The  two 
daily  papers  contained  long  accounts. 
The  owners  of  the  property  brought 
suit  for  trespass  which  never  came  to 
anything. 

A  wealthy  banker  by  the  name  of 
Spaulding  and  a  lover  of  antiques  was 
among  those  who  made  the  pilgrim- 
age. He  could  appreciate  better  than 
most  others  the  architectural  qualifi- 
cations. He  purchased  the  house,  had 
it  carefully  taken  down  and  re-erected 
in  rear  of  the  house  he  then  occupied 
on  Concord  Street,  just  north  of  Ab- 
bott Square.  He  converted  it  into  a 
clubhouse  and  library  where  he  would 
invite  his  friends  to  gather  round  the 
old  fireplace  as  in  by-gone  days. 

Mr.  Spaulding  moved  from  Concord 
Street  a  few  years  afterward,  but  the 
house  still  stands  and  is  occupied  by 
a  family.  When  the  good  housewife 
wants  to  direct  the  grocer's  boy  to  de- 
liver a  purchase  she  says  "I  live  in  the 
haunted  house,  you  know." 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr.  Norris  H.  Cotton,  for  the  past 
year  editor  of  the  Granite  Monthly, 
has  retired  from  that  position  to  be- 
come secretary  of  the  RepubHcan 
State  Committee.  Readers  of  this 
magazine  can  testify  that  under  his 
direction  it  has  added  to  its  constant 
qualities  of  permanent  value  and  in- 
formative content  a  remarkable  degree 
of  readable  interest  shown  in  his  own 


contributions  as  well  as  in  those 
which  he  secured  from  other  writers. 
For  the  present  Mr.  H.  Styles 
Bridges,  former  Secretary  of  the  New 
Hampshire  State  Farm  Bureau  Feder- 
ation, who  has  been  contributing  editor 
for  the  past  year,  will  assume  charge 
of  the  Granite  Monthly,  with  an  in- 
creased degree  of  co-operation  from 
some  of  the  board  of  associate  editors. 


Norris    H.    Cotton 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  NECROLOGY 


JAMES   O.   LYFORD 

James  Otis  Lyford,  chariman  of  the  New- 
Hampshire  state  bank  commission  and  a 
prominent  figure  in  pubHc  life  for  half  a 
century,  died  at  his  home  in  Concord  on 
the  night  of  September  19.  He  had  been 
in  failing  health  for  some  months  and  on 
that  account  had  been  obliged  to  decline 
the  renomination  as  representative  in  the 
legislature  tendered  him  b}'  the  Republi- 
cans of  Ward  Four. 

Born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  28,  1853, 
the  son  of  James  and  Mary  (McLane)  Ly- 
ford,  his   ancestry   was   of    New    Hampshire 


1882  to  1887  he  was  personal  clerk  to  Gen. 
R.  N.  Batchelder,  depot  quartermaster  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  at  the  same  time 
did  editorial  work  on  the  National  Re- 
publican,   published    in    that    city. 

In  1887  he  was  made  chairman  of  the 
New  Hampshire  state  bank  commission 
and  served  in  that  capacity  until  1895.  In 
1915  he  returned  to  that  post  at  the  re- 
quest of  Governor  Rolland  H.  Spaulding 
and  held  it  until  his  death.  From  1896  to 
1898  he  was  auditor  of  the  city  of  Con- 
cord and  from  1898  to  1913  he  was  naval 
officer  of  customs  of  the  district  of  Bos- 
ton   and    Charlestown,    Mass.     In    1914    and 


James    O.    Lyford 


lineage  from  Revolutionary  times.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston 
and  at  Tilton  Seminary,  now  Tilton  School, 
of  which  he  was  for  many  years  a  trustee. 
Studying  law,  he  was  admitted  to  the  New 
Hampshire  bar  and  practised  for  a  few- 
years,  but  journalism  and  politics  had 
greater    attraction     for    him. 

Entering  public  life  as  a  delegate  to  the 
constitutional  convention  of  1876,  he  serv- 
ed subsequently  in  those  of  1902,  1912  and 
1918.  From  1877  to  1879  he  was  editor  of 
the    People    newspaper    at    Concord.     From 


1915  he  was  editorial  writer  for  the  Nashua 
Telegraph  and  secretary  of  the  Concord 
Board  of  Trade.  At  the  legislative  ses- 
sions of  1893,  1895,  1897,  1915  and  1923  he 
was  a  leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, equally  active  on  the  floor  and  in 
committee  work.  In  1896  he  was  secre- 
tary  of  the   Republican   state   committee. 

While  thus  constantly  occupied  with 
public  afifairs.  making  a  useful  and  credit- 
able record  in  every  office  to  which  he  was 
called,  Mr.  Lyford  found  time  for  much 
writing.        In    addition    to    the    papers    pre- 
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viously  mentioned  he  was  editor  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Repubhcan  at  Nashua, 
during  its  brief  existence,  and  was  a  fre- 
quent contributor  of  editorial  and  other 
matter  to  the  Monitor  and  Statesman  and 
Patriot  at  Concord.  He  edited  the  official 
History  of  Concord;  wrote  tiie  Life  of  Ed- 
ward H.  Rollins,  a  vivid  picture  of  a  politi- 
cal period  in  New  Hampshire;  and  was 
the  author  of  a  History  of  the  town  of 
Canterbury  in  two  volumes,  which  was  a 
model    for   such    works. 

Wide  acquaintance  and  much  reading 
gave  Mr.  Lyford  a  great  store  of  informa- 
tion which  he  combined  with  a  delightful 
style  in  writing  and  with  great  cliarm  as  a 
conversationalist.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Wonolancet  Club  at  Concord;  the 
Derryfield  at  Manchester;  and  the  City 
and  Algonquin  at  Boston.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Unitarian  church  and  gave  oc- 
casionalh'  lay  sermons  from  the  pulpits 
of  that  denomination  which  were  much  ap- 
preciated. 

Mr.  Lj-ford  married  Susan  Ayer  Hill  of 
Concord,  daughter  of  the  late  William  P. 
and  Clara  (W^est)  Hill,  and  granddaughter 
of  Governor  Isaac  Hill.  She  died  a  few 
years  since  and  their  one  surviving  child 
is    Richard   Taylor   Lyford    of    Concord,    Har- 


vard graduate,  who  was  to  have  been  or- 
dained a  deacon  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal church  on  the  day  following  his 
father's   death. 


HENRY   A.   CUTTER 

Henry  A.  Cutter  was  born  in  Peterbor- 
ouh,  October  27,  1857,  the  son  of  Edward 
Stearns  and  Janette  (Swan)  Cutter,  and 
died  at  Nashua  September  27.  He  was  a 
descendant  of  Richard  Cutter  who  emi- 
grated from  England  to  Cambridge,  Mass., 
in  1640.  Mr.  Cutter  was  educated  in  the 
schools  of  Boston  and  at  the  Boston  Uni- 
versity Law  School,  from  which  he  grad- 
uated in  1879.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
New  Hampshire  bar  in  1880  and  had  since 
practised  his  profession  in  Nashua.  He 
was  prominent  in  Masonry  and  wrote  a 
history  of  Rising  Sun  Lodge,  at  Nashua, 
of  which  he  was  a  past  master.  He  had 
served  in  the  legislature  and  for  many 
years  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  as  public 
library  trustee.  He  helped  to  organize  the 
first  board  of  trade  in  Nashua  and  was  a 
director  and  president  of  the  Peterborough 
railroad.  He  had  travelled  widely  and  was 
well    known    as    a    writer. 


STATEMENT    OF    THE    OWNERSHIP 

ETC.,    REQUIRED    BY    THE    ACT    OF 

CONGRESS    OF   AUGUST    24,    1912 

OF    THE    GRANITE    MONTHLY 

published     monthly,     at     Concord,     New    Hampshire, 

for    October    1,    1924. 

State    of   New    Hampshire. 

County    of    Mtrriniack,    ss. 

Before  me,  a  notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
H.  Styles  Bridges,  who  having  been  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is 
tht  managing  editor  of  the  Granite  Monthly,  and 
that  the  following  is  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership, 
management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circula- 
tion) etc..  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the 
date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the 
Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  443, 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  re- 
verse  of  this   form,    to   wit: 


1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub- 
lisher, editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  man- 
agers  are  : 

Publisher,    The    Granite    Monthlfy    Co..    Inc.,    Con- 
cord,   N.    H. 
Editor,    H.    Styles    Bridges.    Concord,    N.    H. 
Business    Managers,    None. 

2.  That   the  owners  are: 

Edith   Bird    Bass,    Peterborough,    N.    H. 
Charles  Sumner    Bird,    East   Walpole.    Mass. 
John    G.    Winant,    Concord,    N.    H. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  inortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mort- 
gages,   or   other    securities   are:    None. 

H.     STYLES    BRIDGES. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  4th  day 
of   October,    1924. 

SHERRIE    F.    PETTINGILL, 

Notary    Public. 

My    commission    expires   November    17,    1927. 


HISTORY 

of  the   Town  of  Sullivan,  New  Hampshire 


The  exhaustive  work  entitled,  "History  of  the  Town  of  Sullivan,  New 
Hampshire,"  two  volumes  of  over  eight  hundred  pages  each,  from  the  set- 
tlement of  the  town  in  1777  to  1917,  by  the  Rev.  Josiah  Lafayette  Seward, 
D.  D.;  and  nearly  completed  at  the  time  of  his  death,  has  been  published 
by  his  estate  and  is  now  on  sale,  price  $16.00  for  two  volumes,  post  paid. 

The  work  has  been  in  preparation  for  more  than  thirty  years.  It  gives 
comprehensive  genealogies  and  family  histories  of  all  who  have  lived  in 
Sullivan  and  descendents  since  the  settlement  of  the  town;  vital  statistics, 
educational,  cemetery,  church  and  town  records,  transfers  of  real  estate  and 
a  map  delineating  ranges  and  old  roads,  with  residents  carefully  numbered, 
taken  from  actual  surveys  made  for  this  work,  its  accuracy  being  un- 
usual in  a  history. 

At  the  time  of  the  author's  death  in  1917,  there  were  1388  pages  al- 
ready in  print  and  much  of  the  manuscript  for  its  completion  already  care- 
fully prepared.  The  finishing  and  indexing  has  been  done  by  Mrs.  Prank 
B.  Kingsbury,  a  lady  of  much  experience  in  genealogical  work;  the  print- 
ing by  the  Sentinel  Publishing  Company  of  Keene,  the  binding  by  Robert 
Burlen  &  Son,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  the  work  copyrighted  (Sept.  22,  1921) 
by  the  estate  of  Dr.   Seward  by  J.  Fred  Whitcomb,  executor  of  his  will. 

The  History  is  bound  in  dark  green,  full  record  buckram.  No.  42, 
stamped  title,  in  gold,  on  shelf  back  and  cover  with  blind  line  on  front 
cover.  The  size  of  the  volumes  are  6  by  9  inches,  2  inches  thick,  and  they 
contain  6  illustrations  and  40  plates. 

Volume  I  is  historical  and  devoted  to  family  histories,  telling  in  an  en- 
tertaining manner  from  whence  each  settler  came  to  Sullivan  and  their 
abodes  and  other  facts  concerning  them  and  valuable  records  in  minute 
detail. 

Volume  li  is  entirely  devoted  to  family  histories,  careftilly  prepared 
and  containing  a  vast  amount  of  useful  information  for  the  historian, 
genealogist  and  Sullivan's  sons  and  daughters  and  their  descendents,  now 
living  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  genealogies,  in  many  instances,  tracing 
the  family  back  to  the  emigrant  ancestor. 

The  index  to  the  second  volume  alone  comprises  110  pages  of  three 
columns  each,  containing  over  twenty  thousand  names.  Reviewed  by  the 
New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Record  and  the  Boston  Tran- 
script. 

Sales  to  State  Libraries,  Genealogical  Societies  and  individuals  have 
brought  to  Mr.  Whitcomb,  the  executor,  unsolicited  letters  of  appreciation 
of  this  great  work.     Send  orders  to 

J.   FRED   WHITCOMB,   Ex'r. 
45  Central  Square,  Keene,  N  H. 
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Help  Your 
Qiildr^s 

EYES 


Success  or  failure  depends 
much  upon  your  eyes,  especially 
the  school  child's  eyes.  Can  we 
help  you? 


BROWN  &  BURPEE 


OPTOMETRISTS 


MANCHESTER 


CONCORD 


We  Sell  Homes! 

CITY  HOMES  FARMS 

SUMMER  HOMES 

We  have  a  long  list  to  select  from 
and  whatever  kind  you  want,  call,  write 
or  telephone  us  and  we  will  be  pleased 
to  help  you  find  exactly  the  kind  of  a 
place   you    want. 

If  you  have  any  kind  of  Real  Estate  to 
sell  we  can  be  of  service  to  you  and 
would  be  glad  to  I'^-t  your  property. 

Our  Insurance  department  can  handle 
your  Fire  and  Automobile  Insurance 
problems  anywhere  in  New  Hampshire. 
Let  us  quote  you  rates. 

The  Bailey  &  Sleeper  Company 

William  E.  Sleeper,  Proprietor. 

53  NORTH  MAIN  STREET 

CONCORD,  N.  H. 

Tel.  275 
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THE  MONTH  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


ONLY  political  storms  raged  in 
New  Hampshire  in  the  month  of 
October,  1924.  Official  records 
of  more  than  50  years  show  that  the 
beautiful  weather  of  the  month  was 
without  precedent  in  half  a  century. 
In  Concord  rain  fell  on  only  one  day  in 
the  month,  with  a  total  October  rain- 
fall of  one-twentieth  of  an  inch.  In 
the  North  Country,  however,  a  few 
inches  of  snow  fell  towards  the  end  of 
the  month.  One  result  of  this  prema- 
ture Indian  Summer  was  that  automo- 
bile traffic  continued  with  almost  its 
summer  density  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Commissioner  Griffin  issued  new  1924 
licenses  on  every  business  day  of  the 
month. 

Another  result  of  the  drought  was 
to  renew  serious  conditions  in  regard 
to  forest  fires,  so  that  Governor  Fred 
H.  Brown  once  more  proclaimed  the 
woodlands  of  the  state  closed  to  all 
except  their  owners.  After  a  time  this 
ban  was  raised  on  Coos  county,  but 
continued  in  force  at  the  end  of  the 
month  elsewhere  in  the  state.  In 
spite  of  all  precautions  the  number  of 
forest  fires  reported  was  large,  al- 
though none  caused  very  great  dam- 
age. 

The  hunting  season,  of  course,  was 
completely  suspended  by  this  closing 
of  the  woodlands,  .so  that  the  game 
have  enjoyed  in  1924  an  additional  pe- 
riod of  protection. 


Politicians  were  pleased  with  the 
weather  conditions  which  gave  every 
assistance  possible  in  the  success  of 
the  several  hundred  rallies  held  in  all 
parts  of  the  state  by  the  three  political 
parties  whose  candidates  for  presi- 
dential electors  appeared  on  the  offi- 
cial ballot.  The  revival,  after  a  score 
of  years,  of  the  old-time  torchlight  pa- 
rade as  a  campaign  adjunct  also  was 
promoted  by  the  good  weather.  Former 
\lce  President  Thomas  R.  Marshall 
was  the  most  prominent  speaker 
brought  into  the  state  by  the  Demo- 
crats for  their  closing  rallies,  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  Curtis  D.  Wilbur 
had  a  like  distinction  for  the  Republi- 
cans. Much  less  news])aper  advertis- 
ing and  other  printed  matter  was  used 
in  the  pre-electon  campaign  than  in 
that  before  the  primary. 

The  LaFollette  and  Wheeler  cam- 
paign, in  this  state,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
country,  slumped  during  the  last 
month  before  election.  Some  one 
made  the  mistake  of  sending  into  New 
Hampshire  as  a  stump  speaker  an  un- 
frocked clergyman  whose  street  cor- 
ner addresses  were  so  indecent  and 
blasphemous  that  Mayor  Flint  of  Con- 
cord ordered  him  from  the  state  house 
plaza.  He  was  disowned  after  this  by 
the  third  party  state  committee,  but 
the  damage  to  his  own  cause  had  been 
done. 

Another  visitor  to   New  Hampshire 
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during-  the  month   was   the   Prince  of         During    the    month    announcement 

Wales,    whose   splendid    special   train  was  made  by  the  directors  of  the  First 

passed  through  the  Granite  State  from  Church    of    Christ,    Scientist,    that    a 

White  River  Junction,  Vt.,  to  Lowell,  home  for  aged  members  of  the  church 

Mass.,  two  days  before  H.  R.  H,  sailed  would  be  established  at  Concord  upon 

for   home.        Very   few   of   our   people  the    site    where    once    stood    Pleasant 

saw   the    Prince,    however,   as   he   was  View,  the  home  for  15  years  of  Mrs. 

sleeping  and   eating  most  of  the  time  Mary   Baker   G.   Eddy,   the   discoverer 

Avhile   his  train  was  speeding  through  and  founder  of  Christian  Science, 
this  state.  The    last    agricultural    fairs    of    the 

Both  Governor  Fred  H.  Brown  and  year    were    held    during    October    and 

his    successor   in   ofhce,    Captain   John  with    their    close    came    a    statement 

G.   Winant,   took   time   ofif   from   their  from  Andrew   L.    Felker,   state's  com- 

political     campaigning    to     attend   the  missioner  of  agriculture,  in   which   he 

football    game    played    at    Manchester  roundly      denounced     the      "Midway" 

for  charity  during  the  month,  in  which  feature  of  some  of  the  fairs  as  sugges- 

New  Hampshire  University  won  from  tive  of  scenes  from  Dante's  "Inferno." 
Tufts.     On  the  same  day  in  the   Sta-  Whether    or    no    the    dangers    Com- 

dium    at    Cambridge,    Dartmouth    was  missioner  Felker  saw  from  this  source 

beating  Harvard.  are    in  part    imaginary  there    was  no 

Another  of  Captain  Winant's  en-  doubt  of  the  serious  extent  to  which 
gagements  was  at  the  dedication  of  the  state  was  afiflicted  during  the 
the  library  building  presented  to  Kim-  month  with  infantile  paralysis,  sev- 
ball  Union  xA.cademy,  Meriden,  by  eral  deaths  being  the  result.  An  un- 
Hon.  George  W.  Barnes  of  Lyme,  one  usual  feature  of  this  approach  to  an 
of  its  trustees ;  while  Governor  Brown,  epidemic  was  the  fact  that  many 
his  council  and  staff  were  guests  of  adults  were  among  its  victims, 
honor  at  the  dedication  of  the  magnifi-  The  new  supreme  court  headed  by 
cent  new  town  hall  recently  completed  Chief  Justice  Robert  J.  Peaslee  held 
at  Lebanon.  The  program  for  this  its  first  session  in  October  with  As- 
latter  occasion  extended  from  morn-  sociate  Justice  John  E.  Allen  making 
ing  to  midnight  and  made  up  a  worthy  his  debut  as  end  man.  In  superior 
celebration  of  the  town's  taking  the  court  for  Merrimack  county  a  "friend- 
lead  in  the  state  so  far  as  municipal  ly  suit"  was  entered  by  the  executor 
buildings  are  concerned.  Other  dedi-  of  the  will  of  the  late  Henry  A.  Em- 
cations  of  the  month  were  of  model  erson,  wealthy  paper  manufacturer  of 
school  houses,  of  different  types,  at  Henniker,  to  test  the  constitutionality 
Newmarket  and  Greenland.  of   the   1923   inheritance   tax  law,  that 

An   interesting   event  of   the   month  of    1921    having    previously    been    de- 

which  received,  and  desired,  very  little  clared    invalid.        The   state    tax   com- 

publicity,   was   an   educational   confer-  mission  gave  out  figures  showing  that 

■ence  held  at  Lake  Sunapee,  after  the  the  highest  tax  rate  among  the  towns 

close  of  the  "season"  there,   at  which  of    the    state    was    Bristol's   $4.02    and 

vexed  problems  of  schools  and  schol-  the  lowest.  Hart's  Location's  71  cents, 

ars  were  discussed  with  utmost  frank-  Among  the  cities  the  range  was  from 

ness    by    delegates    from    the    various  $2.11   for  Keene  to  $3.20  for  Berlin. 
New  England   States.  — H.  C.  P. 


THE  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  STATE  PRISON 

By  L.  E.  Richwagen 


THE  prison  of  to-day  and  the  first 
prison  that  the  state  of  New 
Hampshire  ever  had  are  two  such 
dififerent  things  that  they  can  scarcely 
be  compared.  A  picture  of  the  old 
prison  makes  that  institution  look  more 
like  a  college  dormitory  than  like  a 
prison.  A  five  foot  white  picket  fence 
surrounding  it,  gives  the  finishing  touch 
to  the  api)arent  campus  atmosphere. 
But   there   can   hardlv   be   anv   doubt   as 


82,  and  they  had  to  be  housed  in  the 
corridors  and  the  hall,  and  in  the  rooms 
designed  for  the  sick.  An  addition  to 
the  building  being  imperative,  the  legis- 
lature appropriated  sufficient  money  to 
build  a  wing  on  the  north  side.  But 
again,  the  prison  became  too  small  and 
it  was  obvious  that  the  state  had  to  have 
a  new  institution  for  law  violators.  As 
a  result,  work  was  started  on  the  new 
prison   which   is   situated   on  the   Daniel 
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Aeroplane   View — State    Prison 


to  the  confining  qualities  of  that  early 
building.  When  a  man  was  sentenced 
to  State  Prison  in  those  days,  he  had 
to  undergo  all  the  tortures  that  were 
thought  so  vital  in  teaching  the  wayward 
one  to  sin  no  more.  The  beauty  of  the 
building  was  but  fantastical — a  product 
of  photographic  art. 

Constructed    in    1812,    but    one    man 
building      for      several 
the    course    of    time    the 
the    prison    increased    so 


occupied  the 
months.  In 
population    of 


that  in  1831  the  number  of  inmates  was 


^Vebster  highway  between  Concord  and 
Rosea  wen,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  State  House.  Dedicatory  exercises 
took  place  in  1880  and  the  148  prison- 
ers were  then  transferred  to  the  new  in- 
stitution. 

New  Hampshire  has  always  been 
foremost  in  its  excellent  treatment  of 
prisoners.  The  housing  of  criminals 
has  compared  favorably  with  the  hous- 
ing in  other  states.  The  methods  of 
treating  the  inmates  has  kept  pace  with 
the  newest  tested  policies   of   prison   re- 
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form.  When  the  present  prison  was 
built  in  1880,  New  Hampshire  was  fore- 
most in  its  modern  methods.  Yet  those 
ways  of  conducting  a  prison  were  much 
different  than  the  methods  in  use  to-day. 
Henry  Robinson  wrote  an  interesting 
article  for  the  Granite  Monthly  in 
the  issue  of  October.  1897.  At  that 
time,  he  points  out,  it  was  the  custom 
to  make  prisoners  keep  their  eyes  on 
the  ground.  This  practice  was  favored 
by  prison  authorities  because  it  kept 
"the  minds  of  the    prisoners  from  alluring 


her  mother  who  had  been  sentenced  for 
some  crime.  For  about  five  years,  she 
ran  innocently  in  and  out  of  the  build- 
ings, playing  within  the  gruesome  con- 
fines of  the  structure,  happy  in  her  ig- 
norance of  the  blot  on  her  family  name. 
Most  interesting  of  all  episodes  of 
prison  life  recounted  by  Mr.  Robinson 
is  the  description  of  the  last  period  in 
the  life  of  Josiah  L.  Pike,  whose  exe- 
cution the  author  of  the  article  attend- 
ed in  his  capacity  of  newspaper  re- 
porter. 
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Kitchen,    State    Prison 


objects  that  might  lead  them  to  l)e  dis- 
contented, or  excite  their  curiosity  and 
passion." 

The  convicts  were  garbed  in  cloth  of 
alternate  black  and  red  cloth,  half  of 
each  garment  being  of  one  color  and 
half  of  the  other.  The  men  were  given 
work  to  keep  their  minds  from  worldly 
things,  but  received  nothing  for  their 
labors. 

Not  many  years  before  that  article 
was  published  a  bright  little  girl  was 
housed  within  the  jail.  She  was  six 
months  old  when  she  was  taken  in  with 


"Pike's  last  days  were  redolent  of 
roses,"  the  author  states,  "and  he  was 
ushered  out  of  life  with  a  surge  of  sen- 
tiniental  gush  that  scandalized  the  state. 
Women  were  allowed  to  make  a  fool 
of  Pike.  They  prayed  and  sung  with 
him,  and  held  his  Ihands,  and  patted 
his  cheeks,  and  entwined  his  hair  with 
their  soft  fingers,  and  fed  him  on  con- 
fections, jellies,  and  other  dainties  too 
delicate  for  home  consumption,  until 
Pike,  although  he  was  the  fiendish 
butcher  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Brown,    of    Hampton    Falls,    a    defense- 
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less  old  man  and  woman,  imagined  him- 
self a  saintly  hero,  whose  death  at  the 
end  of  the  hangman's  rope  was  to  be 
little  less  than  a  martyrdom.  He  seem- 
ed to  be  the  especial  pride  and  delight 
of  some  ministers'  wives  and  daugh- 
ters, and  yet,  one  fine  day  he  had  to 
turn  his  back  on  their  profusion  of 
pinks  and  lilies  and  hyacinths,  had  to 
leave  his  cell  with  its  wealth  of  bric-a- 
brac  and  ornamentation,  the  copious 
contributions  of  mistaken  devotion,  had 
to  say  a  long  good-bye  to  his  charming 


For  many  years  there  has  been  no 
child  allowed  within  the  prison  with 
its  mother.  And  since  the  dramatic 
hanging  of  Pike,  only  relatives  and  in- 
timate friends  have  ever  been  allowed 
to  visit  the  convicts,  and  no  ovations  of 
any  sort  have  been  jjermitted  for  the 
especial   benefit   of   prisoners    individual- 

Xo  longer  is  it  thought  to  be  a  wise 
policy  to  oblige  prisoners  to  keep  their 
eyes  on  the  ground  for  fear  that  they 
might   be    suddenly    imbued   with    a   de- 
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Librarv,   State   Prison 


and  tearful  visitors,  and  face  alone  the 
dreadful  fact  of  death, —  forced  to  jump 
this  'bank  and  shoal  of  time'  into  eter- 
nity, as  a  penalty,  with  his  hands  stain- 
ed with  the  life-blood  of  innocent  fel- 
low  creatures." 

To-day,  things  are  quite  different  at 
the  New  Hampshire  State  Prison.  The 
old  idea  of  making  the  convicts  wear 
two-colored  clothes  has  been  super- 
seded by  the  modern  idea  of  providing 
€ach  man  with  plain,  serviceable  clothes, 
with  a  new  allotment  whenever  it  be- 
comes necessary. 


sired  for  freedom.  Rather,  prison  au- 
thorities encourage  their  inmates  to  see 
and  enjoy  all  of  nature  that  is  possible 
within  the  close  confines  of  the  brick 
walls.  Play  during  the  recreation  period 
is  the  best  thing  possible  to  make  the 
men  forget,  at  least  for  the  time  being, 
their  sad  predicament.  So,  they  are 
given  all  the  time  that  can  be  reasonably 
expected  in  order  that  they  might  play. 
In  the  summer  time,  the  men  are 
given  almost  an  hour  to  do  as  they 
please  in  the  yard.  Some  of  them  turn 
to  baseball  and  there  is  a  hot  session  of 
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Strike  outs  and  home  runs.  Others  re- 
sort to  the  old  game  of  "snap  the  whip" 
and  they  enter  into  it  with  an  abandon- 
ment which  seems  to  proclaim  the  fact 
that  they  are  trying  to  forget  those  sor- 
rows heaped  upon  them  by  confine- 
ment. 

Others  give  their  attention  to  the 
little  mongrel  dog  that  runs  around  in 
the  yard  and  enters  into  the  play  with 
the  men  just  as  intently  as  they.  The 
little  dog  came  to  the  door  of  the  prison 
one  day  after  being  run  over  by  an  au- 
tomobile, and  he  has  stayed  there  ever 
since.  Prison  officials  from  a  neighbor- 
ing state  who  came  to  the  institution  in 
Concord  to  pay  an  inspection  visit,  were 
greatly  interested  in  him  and  the  bene- 
ficial efifect  he  had  on  the  convicts.  Sev- 
eral weeks  later,  the  governor  of  that 
state  presented  his  own  state  prison  with 
a  thoroughbred  dog.  Although  the  pup- 
py at  the  New  Hampshire  prison  cost 
nothing  and  has  no  pedigree,  apparent- 
ly, there  are  those  who  have  a  love  for 
the  little  mongrel  and  they  would  not 
part  with  him   for  ten  thoroughbreds. 

Prisoners  now  get  paid  for  the  work 
they  do  in  the  chair  factory  within  the 
prison.  Each  man  is  placed  on  piece 
work,  a  system  that  was  inaugurated 
last  March,  and  can  earn  an  amount 
equal  to  the  effort  that  he  exerts.  Some 
of  them  earn  as  high  as  $35  a  month. 
and  others  earn  less  than  $20  a  month. 
And  there  is  a  hustle  about  the  factory 
that  was  not  apparent  before  they  went 
on  a  pay  basis.  Most  of  them  seem  to 
take  pride  in  the  work  they  do.  They 
want  it  to  be  worthy  of  their  skill.  At 
the  same  time,  they  want  to  turn  out 
as  much  as  possible  for  it  means  money 
for  them,  or  for  their  dependents. 

The  prison  authorities  are  satisfied 
with  the  bonus  system  that  is  now  in 
operation.  It  keeps  the  minds  of  the 
men  occupied  and  enlivens  their  spirits 
— this,  contrary  to  the  old  belief  that 
prisoners  should  have  free  time  in  or- 
der to  think  over  their  sins  and  repent. 
The  W.  F.  Whitney  company  that  has 
charge  of  the  operation,   pays   the   state 


$1.20  a  day  for  the  labor  of  each  prison- 
er. The  company  itself  furnishes  the 
raw  materials.  The  company  fares 
better  under  this  system  for  the  men 
are  more  careful  of  their  work  and  turn 
out  more  than   they   formerly  did. 

The  money  earned  by  the  men  in  the 
chair  factory  can  l)e  spent  for  anything 
within  reason.  If  .the  tobacco  fur- 
nished by  the  state  does  not  suit  their 
taste,  they  are  privileged  to  buy  at 
wholesale  prices  their  favorite  brands. 
All  kinds  of  toilet  articles,  gum,  candy 
and  miscellaneous  articles  may  be  like- 
wise procured  from  the  warden  or  his 
deputy. 

xA.ny  time  they  are  in  their  cells,  the 
prisoners  may  smoke.  A  period  is 
given  after  every  meal  so  that  they 
might  drag  on  the  old  brier  pipe,  or 
smoke  a  cigarette  or  two.  In  some 
cases,  a  prisoner  sitting  in  his  cell  smok- 
ing a  pipe  and  reading  looks  fairly  com- 
fortable. The  addition  of  a  few  shelves, 
several  pictures  on  the  walls,  small  rugs 
on  the  floor  and  books  here  and  there 
all  helps  to  make  the  crude  cell  more 
like  a  dwelling.  But,  there  are  other 
cells,  colder  and  more  repulsive  than 
though  they  were  empty. 

Among  other  privileges,  prisoners  are 
allowed  to  have  radios  in  their  cells. 
It  is  recounted  that  one  of  the  men  re- 
ceived the  news  of  President  Harding's 
death  as  soon  as  any  one  in  the  City  of 
Concord,  and  communicated  the  tidings 
to  the  warden.  Another  man  who  lis- 
tened in  to  the  market  reports  one  even- 
ing spoke  to  the  warden  in  the  morning 
and  told  him  that  he  should  lay  in  a 
stock  of  onions.  "Why?"  asked  the 
warden  in  amazement.  "Why!"  ejacu- 
lated the  prisoner,  "because  they  are 
selling  for  a  dollar  a  hundred  pounds 
in  New  York.  Pretty  cheap,  I  call  it !" 
The  warden  happened  to  have  plenty  of 
onions  at  the  time  and  so  the  next  day 
each  man  had  a  dish  of  that  vegetable 
with  his  meal. 

Several  years  ago,  a  sum  of  money 
was  appropriated  by  the  legislature  to 
allow    Warden    Clarke    to    buv    a    radio 
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and  loud  speaker  with  which  to  enter- 
tain the  imprisoned  men.  The  plan  of 
wiring  each  cell  individually  and  provid- 
ing each  man  with  earphones  so  that  he 
could  listen  in  or  not  as  he  wished  oc- 
curred to  the  warden  at  that  time,  but 
the  expense  of  such  an  undertaking  was 
too  great  and  so  he  dismissed  the  idea. 
Concerts  are  given  every  once  in  a 
while  and  the  men  like  it.  Some  of 
them  sit  and  read  newspapers  through- 
out the  concert,  dropping  their  papers 
to  listen  to  those  parts  in  which  they 
are  interested.  Others  sit  and  listen  to 
the  entire  concert. 

Reading  is  an  interesting  occupation 
for  some  of  the  inmates.  One  man 
who  has  a  long  term  of  imprisonment, 
is  studying  law  and  has  bought  out  of 
his  own  money  a  number  of  law  books. 
A  library  of  5,000  books,  well  cata- 
logued by  one  of  the  men  who  made 
a  special  study  of  the  latest  methods 
for  that  purpose,  is  accessible  to  all  in- 
mates. 

Those  who  are  musically  inclined  have 
a  chance  to  play  with  the  prison  band 
which  meets  for  rehearsal  four  and 
sometimes  five  times  a  week.  The  men 
take  their  work  seriously  and  it  is  sur- 
prising how  quickly  some  of  them  learn 
the  intridacies  loif  ttheir  instruments. 
One  man  who  works  in  the  supply  de- 
partment is  so  engrossed  in  his  playing 
that   he   studies  the     music    during    his 


spare  time  there.  Herbqrt  W.  Odlin 
of  Concord  has  gone  to  the  prison  four 
and  five  times  a  week  for  the  past 
fifteen  years  in  order  to  train  the  band. 
The  results  of  his  efYiorts  were  recently 
manifested  at  a  concert  given  to  out- 
siders in  the  prison  chapel. 

Night  School  is  held  during  the  week 
for  those  who  are  desirous  of  improv- 
ing themselves.  A  number  of  them  who 
had  a  struggle  to  speak  English  when 
they  first  entered  the  institution  are  fast 
becoming  grammarians.  This  school  is 
in  the  charge  of  Chaplain,  Rev.  Whit- 
man S.  Bassett. 

To  the  warden,  Charles  B.  Clarke, 
belongs  the  credit  for  the  splendid  spirit 
within  the  New  Hampshire  re  forma 
tory,  for  reformatory  it  is.  He  is  the 
kindest  of  men,  genial  and  sympathetic. 
Yet  he  has  a  system  of  proceedure  that 
must  be  observed.  He  knows  all  of  the 
127  prisoners  by  name  and  he  likewise 
knows  the  faults  and  the  excellencies 
of  each.  It  has  been  through  his  ef- 
forts for  his  "boys"  that  the  prison  is 
now  one  Oif  the  most  up-to-date  insti- 
tutions  in   the   United   States. 

Warden  Clarke  believes  that  a  good 
many  of  the  men  are  now  confined  not 
so  much  because  of  their  badness  as 
their  misfortune.  With  that  philosophy 
for  a  basis,  he  conducts  the  New  Hamp- 
shire State  Prison. 


WINDY  SKIES 

By  a.   Pearle  Carter 

Windy  skies,  and  the  roving  clouds, 
Like    ragged    beggars    run 

To    snatch    with    pilfering    fingers 
The   pale   gold   of   the   siui. 


Windy  skies,  and  the  birches  sway 
With  a  dancer's  pliant  grace, 

And  wavering  shadows  on  the  lawn 
Weave  patterns  of  lace. 


THE  ELECTION 


Election  Results  in  New  Hampshire 

By  a  Republican  Contributor 


THE  election  was  no  less  of  a  Re- 
publican victory  in  New  Hamp- 
shire than  in  the  Nation  at  large. 
A  Democratic  Governor  and  Congress- 
man, as  well  as  a  majority  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  were  all  replaced  by 
Republicans.  But  this  only  tells  a  small 
part  of  the  significance  of  this  election. 


Coolidge    polled    42,000 


more  votes 
While  Senator 
a    majority     of 


than   John   W.    Davis. 
Keyes    was    elected    by 
about  31,000. 

In  1923  Congressman  Rogers  carried 
the  first  district  by  more  than  6,000. 
Fletcher  Hale  carried  that  district  this 
year  In-  a  majority  of  over  8,000.     Con- 


Edward   H. 
Congressman-elect, 

Two  years  ago  New  Hampshire  gave  a 
Democratic  Governor  a  majority  of  over 
8.000.  This  year  it  elected  a  Repub- 
lican Chief  Executive  by  about  13.000, 
an  overturn  of   some  21,000   votes. 

Practically  100,000  people  cast  their 
ballots  for  Calvin  Coolidge,  some  5,000 
more  votes  than  were  cast  for  Ha"ding 
in   the   Republican   landslide   of    1920. 


W'ason, 

Second    District 

gressman  Wason  was  elected  in  the 
second  District  over  William  Barry  by 
17,000  votes. 

The  Republicans  will  take  complete 
control  of  all  branches  of  the  State 
Government.  The  new  Governor  will 
be  supported  by  a  unanimously  Repub- 
lican Council.  The  Legislature  will 
elect    a    Republican    Secretary    of    State 
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and  Treasurer.  Nineteen  of  the  twen- 
ty-four Senators  are  Republican  and  a 
substantial  majority  of  the  House  are 
of  the  same  party. 

By  an  unusually  decisive  vote  the 
people  of  New  Hampshire  have  deter- 
mined to  entrust  their  Government 
wholly  to  the  Republican  party  for 
the  next  two  years.  There  will  be  no 
more  divided  responsibility.  Deadlocks, 
based  on  partisan  differences  of  opinion, 
will  no  longer  occur  between  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  or  between  the  Gov- 
ernor and  his  Council.  The  familiar 
political  pastime  of  "passing  the  buck" 
can  no  longer  be  so  easily  indulged  at 
the  expense  of  the  public  welfare.  The 
electorate  has  centralized  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  passage  of  laws  and  the 
administration  of  the  State's  business. 
They  will  know  beyond  question  to 
w'hom  credit  is  due  for  constructive  ac- 
complishments, as  well  as  where  to 
place  the  blame  for  errors  and  omis- 
sions. It  is  clearly  up  to  this  new  Re- 
publican administration  to  make  good  in 
all  branches  of   the   State  Government. 

Side  Lights  on  the  State  Election 

The  state  election  was  remarkably 
free  from  personalities.  It  was  a  clean 
contest  between  the  most  popular  Dem- 
ocrat New  Hampshire  has  known  in  our 
generation,  and  a  young  Republican 
who  entered  the  contest  comparatively 
unknown,  but  who  steadily  gained  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  our  citizens 
until  they  gave  him  a  majority  on  elec- 
tion day  which  has  been  exceeded  by 
only  four  Republican  Governors.  The 
Democrats  recognized  the  critical  na- 
ture of  the  situation.  They  were  ready 
to  concede  everything  in  order  to  save 
the  Governor.  Trading  votes  was  said  to 
he.  the  order  of  the  day.  It  was  common- 
ily  reported  that  many  lesser  candidates 
were  freely  sacrificed  to  secure  more 
votes  for  the  head  of  the  Democratic 
state  ticket. 

Governor  Fred  Brown  actually  polled 
some  4,000  votes  more  this  year  than  he 


received  during  the  Democratic  landslide 
of  1922,  when  he  was  elected  by  a  ma- 
jority of  8.000.  He  ran  17,000  ahead 
of  John  W.  Davis  and  received  12,000 
more  votes  than  were  polled  in  New 
Hampshire  by  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  President  in  1920.  Yet  John 
G.  Winant  defeated  this  exceptionally 
popular  man  by  about  13,000  votes,  a 
truly  remarkable  accomplishment  for  a 
young  man  who  only  a  year  ago  was 
but  little  known  to  the  general  public. 
Governor  Brown  stood  for  re-election 
with  all  the  prestige  of  a  creditable  two 
years'  administration.  That  he  aspired 
to  break  the  one  term  precedent  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  an  important 
factor  in  the  outcome.  Certainly  his 
opponent  did  not  use  that  argument  in 
his  campaign.  Neither  were  there  any 
striking  issues  at  stake  in  this  state  elec- 
tion. It  would  appear  that  Coolidge's 
exceptional  popularity  and  John  Wi- 
nant's  frank  and  sincere  character  were 
the  chief  considerations  in  determining 
the  results. 

Fletcher  Hale's  victory  in  the  Sec- 
ond Congressional  District  was  an- 
other personal  tribute  to  a  man  of  high 
character  who  developed  unexpected 
ability  and  eloquence  as  a  campaigner. 
His  opponent.  Congressman  Rogers, 
had  previously  carried  the  District 
against  John  Scammon  by  over  6,000. 
Rogers  is  a  successful  lawyer,  an  able 
speaker  with  an  appealing  personality 
and  very  popular  throughout  his  Dis- 
trict. To  turn  a  6,000  Democratic  ma- 
jority to  a  8,000  Republican  victory  is 
an  accomi)lishment  Fletcher  Hale  may 
well  be  proud  of. 

La  Follette 

La  Follette  polled  about  9,000  votes 
in  New  Hampshire.  Most  of  these 
were  drawn  from  Democratic  sources 
in  the  industrial  centers.  Fighting  Bob 
had  the  support  of  an  influential  part 
of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  and 
of  the   Railroad  employees. 
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Reflections  on  the  National 
Election 

That  independent  vote  which  pays  al- 
legiance to  measures  and  individuals 
rather  than  to  parties  has  usually  drawn 


volved.  Insurgent  leadership  in  Con- 
gress has  come  from  the  Republicans 
ever  since  the  revolt  against  the  auto- 
cratic control  of  legislation  exercised 
by     Joe     Cannon     and     his     associates. 


Henr}-    W.    Keyes,    Senator-elect 


its  chief  strength  from  the  Republican 
ranks.  The  Republican  party  controls 
no  large  block  of  states,  like  the  solid 
south,  which  go  overwhelmingly  Demo- 
cratic irrespective  of  who  the  candi- 
dates   may    be    or    what    issues    are    in- 


Roosevelt  fed  the  Progressive  party 
movement  of  1912  and  his  followers 
were  c:hiefly  Republicans.  This  year 
Senator  LaFoUette,  a  man  who  has 
practically  suppressed  the  Democratic 
party  in  his  own  state,  and  who  has  sat 
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Fletcher   Hale, 
Congressman-elect,   First   District 

for  twenty  years  as  a  Republican  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  led  a  third  party. 
But  in  striking  contrast  to  previous 
movements  of  this  sort,  the  bulk  of  La 
Follette's  4,000,000  votes  in  this  elec- 
tion came  from  the  Democrats.  This 
is  clearly  shown  by  an  analysis  of  the 
results  from  various  angles.  In  the 
first  place  Coolidge  polled  the  unequal- 
ed  total  of  16,000,000  votes,  twice  as 
many  as  his  leading  opponent. 

The  normally  Republican  North  Cen- 
tral and  Western  States  which  La  Fol- 
lette  had  hoped  to  carry,  all  went  for 
Coolidge  excbpt  Wisconsin.  To  cap 
the  climax,  eight  states  which  elected 
Democratic  Governors  at  the  same  time 
expressed  their  preference  for  retain- 
ing a  Republican  President  in  the 
White  House. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  country 
have  we  seen  such  an  avalanche  of  in- 
dependent votes.  It  is  no  longer  con- 
fined to  the  Western  States.  There  is 
no  use  in  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  truth. 
This  year  we  find  the  East  ahnost  as 
independent  as  the  West.  Coolidge 
carried  New  York  by  800.000  yet  Al 
Smith  was  elected  by   150,000  majority. 


Coolidge  ran  600,000  ahead  of  Davis 
in  Ohio,  but  that  state  re-elected  Do- 
hanev,  its  Democratic  Governor  by 
150,000. 

Still  nearer  home,  Coolidge  carried 
Massachusetts  by  over  400,000.  Yet 
Gillette  with  all  the  prestige  of  his  long 
service  in  Congress  and  as  speaker  was 
barely  elected  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate by  less  than  20,000.  Compared  to 
these  startling  examples  of  party  irreg- 
ularity New  Hampshire  Republicans 
may  well  consider  themselves  fortunate 
in  the  uniformly  successful  outcome 
of  their  state  election.  It  is  true  that 
the  insidious  vice  of  cutting  the  ticket 
has  even  crept  into  the  ranks  of  the 
old  time,  regular  Republicans,  who 
formerly  so  jjitterly  denounced  that 
evil  practice.  Some  of  these  extremely 
conservative  old  liners  openly  rebelled 
against  liberal  leadership  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  in  the  Granite  State ;  never- 
theless the  party  as  a  whole  fared  re- 
markably well  as  compared  with  many 
other  states  which  are  normally  more 
strongly  Republican  than  New  Hamp- 
shire. 


John    G.   Winant,    Governor-elect 
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CooLiDGE   Stronger  Than   the 
Party 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  Na- 
tional election,  plain  for  everyone  to 
see,  is  the  remarkable  and  universal 
popularity  of  Calvin  Coolidge.  Not 
only  did  he  receive  more  votes  than 
were  ever  before  cast  for  any  Presi- 
dent, but  he  actually  had  a  margin  of 
4.000.000  over  the  Combined  strengtli 
of    his    two    opponents. 

The  personality  of  candidates  rather 
than  party  allignment  or  party  regulari- 
ty seems  to  have  been  the  controlling 
factor  in  the  minds  of  the  public 
throughout  the  country.  Ordinarily 
the  unprecedented  vote  cast  for  the  Re- 
publican candidate  for  President  would 
indicate  an  overwhelming  Republican 
majority  in  Congress.  But  here  again 
party  lines  have  broken  down  and  many 
local  candidates  must  have  run  far  be- 
hind the  head  of  the  ticket.  The  Re- 
pul)licans  will  have  a  nominal  majority 
•of  59  in  the  National  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. But  allowing  for  the  15 
XaFollette  Congressmen,  it  will  give  an 
.actual   majority  of   29. 

In  the  Senate  the  margin  of  Coolidge 
Republicans  is  even  smaller.  If  we 
•class  La  Follette  and  his  following  with 
the  opposition,  it  leaves  a  Republican 
working  majority  in  the  Senate,  of  4 
>or  5. 

Democratic  Disorganization 

The  Democratic  Party  as  a  National 
force  seems  for  the  moment  to  be  sad- 
ly disorganized.  To  be  sure  the  solid 
south  stood  loyal  to  its  old  time  tradi- 
tions. In  many  cases  local  candidates 
won  out  for  Governor  or  for  Congress 
■despite  the  Coolidge  landslide.  But 
the  extent  to  which  dissention  and  in- 
dependent voting  have  undermined  their 
National  organization  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  in  13  states  the  Democratic 
party  actually  ran  third.  Doubtless  the 
bitter  and  j^rolonged  conflict  dn  the 
Democ^-atic  National  Convention,  the 
cleavage   on   the   League   of    Nations   is- 


sue, and  religious  dissentions,  all  con- 
tributed to  that  result.  But  there  was 
no  binding  force  to  reunite  these  con- 
flicting elements.  The  two  dominant 
parties  no  longer  present  opposing 
fundamental  political  principles.  In 
an  election  which  hinged  not  on  plat- 
forms representing  clear  cut  differ- 
ences of  political  policy,  but  on  the 
personality  of  candidates,  the  Demo- 
crats were  bound  to  lose  heavily.  They 
were  seriously  divided  at  the  outset. 
The  two  men  at  the  head  of  their  ticket 
were  wholly  incongruous  they  repre- 
sented widely  varying  forms  of  politi- 
cal belief.  To  couple  them  together 
was  a  weak  and  inconsistent  piece  of 
political  expediency.  They  neutralized 
each  other.  The  insincerity  of  the  ex- 
pedient was  too  apparent. 

Above  all  they  were  opposed  by 
strong  positive  personalities,  in  the  Na- 
tional candidates  of  the  Republican 
Party  and  of  the  Radical  movement. 
Whatever  one  may  think  of  La  Fol- 
lette's  program  there  can  he  no  question 
of  the  positive  aggressive  nature  of  the 
man  or  of  the  campaign  which  he 
waged.  He  has  been  consistent  in  his 
record  and  position  throughout  the  long 
term  of  his  public  service.  As  a  re- 
sult he  drew  to  himself  most  of  the 
radical  following  in  the  Democratic 
ranks. 

Coolidge.  on  the  other  hand  made  an 
equally  strong  appeal  to  a  much  larger 
element  throughout  the  country.  His 
deliberate  careful  habit  of  thought,  his 
common  sense  and  general  stability  ap- 
pealed to  the  conservatives.  His  clear 
cut,  definite  position  on  important  is- 
sues, his  courage  and  independence  ap- 
pealed to  the  Liberals.  They  did  not 
forget  his  open  fight  against  some  of 
the  most  powerful  and  reactionary 
forces  in  the  last  Congress.  As  a  re- 
sult the  independent  states  of  the  West, 
this  year  followed  Coolidge.  He  also 
had  the  support  of  most  of  Roosevelt's 
lieutenants  in  Progressive  Partv  of 
1912. 


THE  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  FEDERATION 
OF  WOMEN'S  CLUBS 


THE  New  Hampshire  State  Feder- 
ation of  Women's  Clu1)S  was  or- 
ganized in  Concord  by  Mrs.  Lilian 
C.  Streeter  in  October,  1895,  with  the 
avowed  object  of  uniting  the  women  of 
New  Hampshire  in  non-partisan  work 
for  the  benefit  of   the   state. 

At    the    first    annual    meeting    of    the 


has  grown.  Twenty-five  clubs  respond- 
ed to  the  call  for  the  original  meeting, 
while  now  the  Federation  has  a 
membership  of  one  hundred  forty- 
one  clubs  representing  over  twelve  thou- 
sand women. 

It  is  financed  by  a  per  capita  tax  from 
every  club  woman  whose  club  has  join- 


Mrs.    Lilian    C.    Streeter, 
Founder    of    New    Hampshire    Federation    of 
Women's    Clubs 


Federation  in  November,  1896,  the  sub- 
jects considered  were  first  "Our  Flag," 
New  Hampshire  in  Educational 
matters,  New  Hampshire  in  Charity 
Work,  New  Hampshire  in  Literature 
and  Art.  and  Woman's  work  in  For- 
estry, and  ever  since  that  time  the  Fed- 
eration has  steadily  progressed  in  work 
for   the    benefit   of   the   state,     its   scope 


ed  the  State  Federation.  Not  all  clubs 
are  federated  but  by  this  affiliation 
with  others,  a  better  understanding  of 
the  problems  of  other  communities  is 
felt,  a  broader  vision  is  obtained  and  an 
opportunity  is  presented  for  both  giv- 
ing and  receiving  help.  Pettiness  and 
selfishness  succomb  to  one  of  the  larg- 
est things   in  life — a   helpful   interest   in 
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others.  The  aim  is  to  be  part  of  the 
forces  that  are  at  work  to  make  things 
better.  As  Mrs.  Winter,  past  president 
of  the  General  Federation  has  said,  "It 
would  not  be  worth  while  for  us  to  come 
together  if  we  did  not  believe  that  every 
wrong  and  failure  can  be  cured,  if  we 
did  not  come  in  faith,  hope  and  joy." 

The  present  president  is  Mrs.  Clara 
Merriman  Fellows  of  Tilton.  The  Ex- 
ecutive Board  is  subdivided  into  depart- 
ments that  carry  on  their  special  work  as 
follows : 

The  Art  Committee  plans  for  the 
coming  year,  to  work  to  abolish  the  vul- 
gar and  impertinent  bill-boards  that 
now  desecrate  our  New  Hampshire 
scenery  everywhere,  to  co-operate  along 
civic  lines  in  creating  more  interest  in 
home  gardens,  and  to  influence  school- 
children in  the  conservation  of  wild 
flowers. 

The  Civic  Committee  is  broadening 
its  scope  this  year  in  trying  to  bring  to 
the  consciousness  of  the  women  of  the 
state  a  sense  that  they  already  share  in 
the  responsibility  for  conditions  as  they 
are,  and  that  from  now  on  they  will  be 
more  responsible  than  ever  for  things 
as  they  shall  be.  For  that  reason  this 
committee  will  try  to  point  out  some 
ways  in  which  they  can  use  their  citi- 
zenship to  improve  every  aspect  of  our 
local,    state   and   national    life. 

The  Education  Committee's  chief  aim 
is  to  co-operate,  in  a  helpful  way,  with 
the  school  administration.  It  is  an  out- 
standing agency,  ready  and  willing  to 
aid  the  school  department  of  our  state. 
It  tries,  through  the  various  clubs,  to 
carry  into  the  schools  pictures,  books, 
playground  apparatus  and  milk.  Clubs 
are  urged  to  hold  meetings  to  create 
among  club  members  a  love  for  learn- 
ing and  a  desire  for  knowledge.  Un- 
der this  Committee,  the  Literary  and 
Library  Extension  Department  presents, 
as  often  as  funds  are  available,  a  Trav- 
elling Library  to  the  Public  Library 
Commission.  Each  year  they  co-oper- 
ate   with    this    commission    for    the    ob- 


servance     of     Book    AVeek,     providing 
special  programs. 

The  policy  of  the  Forestry  Committee, 
a  committee  dating  from  the  day  of  the 
organization  of  the  Federation,  has  been 
to  create  an  interest  in  the  general  sub- 
ject of  conservation  especially  in  con- 
servation of  forests,  looking  for  prompt 
action,  with  the  view  to  increasing  fu- 
ture results.  They  urge  work  for  the 
protection  of  shade  trees  along  the  road 
sides  and  for  a  wide  spread  interest  in 
protecting  and  increasing  our  forests. 

The  Department  of  Home  Econom- 
ics, having  the  co-operation  of  the  Ex- 
tension Service  of  the  University,  has 
been  able  to  improve  very  materially 
home  conditions  in  the  state  during  the 
past  few  years  and  advises  club  women 
how  to  work  more  intelligentlv  for  the 
ideal  home. 

The  Legislative  Committee  is  to  bring 
before  the  Executive  Board  the  follow- 
ing bills  for  approval,  but  as  yet  noth- 
ing has  been  endorsed:  Enforcement  of 
the  Prohibition  Laws,  Ratification  of 
the  Child  Labor  Amendment,  Support 
of  the  Maternity  and  Infancy  work, 
Necessary  buildings  for  the  LTniversity 
and  Keene  Normal  School  and  the  Re- 
codification   of    the    Divorce    Laws. 

Along  the  lines  of  Public  Health,  the 
Federation  always  endorses  the  work 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  Since 
the  passage  of  the  Maternity  Bill,  for 
which  the  Federation  worked,  the 
Board  of  Health  has  been  able  to  em- 
ploy seven  nurses  doing  pre-natal  and 
preventive  work  in  eight  counties  of  the 
state. 

The  Branch  interested  in  Music  is 
striving  to  educate  the  people  to  care 
more  for  really  good  music  and  to  create 
a  demand  for  better  music  in  ^Motion 
Picture  Houses. 

Those  studying  Citizenship  will  look 
into  our  Foreign  Relations  following 
the  suggestions  of  the  General  Federa- 
tion. 

During  the  past  two  years  a  Junior 
Department  has  been  organized,  thereby 
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hoping  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
young  people   in   club   matters. 

The  Federation  maintains  three  Funds 
which  practically  every  club  contributes 
to,   in   addition   to   their   dues.  These 

Funds  are  Scholarship,  Prosperity  and 
one  to  help  the  Children's  Aid  and  Pro- 
tective Society.  The  Scholarship  Fund 
was   started   by   the   late   Mrs.    Mary   P. 


been  educated  since  1905.  At  present 
there  are  eight  of  these  teachers  in 
small  communities  and  it  is  hoped  that 
they  may  be  a  means  of  promoting  com- 
munity spirit  and  be  a  force  for  broader 
citizenship. 

As  the  club  work  has  grown  the 
duties  have  increased  equally.  The 
President    finds   ,her   share    arduous    and 


Mrs.    Clara    Merriman    Fellows, 
President    of    New    Hampshire    Federation 
of   Women's    Clubs 


Woodworth  and  continued  by  her  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Isaac  Hill,  for  the  purpose  of 
bettering  the  conditions  in  rural  schools. 
The  Fund  at  present  is  paying  the 
maintenance  of  eight  girls  at  the 
Normal  Schools  with  the  understand- 
ing that  these  young  teachers  give  the 
first  two  years  of  teaching  to  the  rural 
schools,  or  the  one  room  buildings  in 
New  Hampshire.    Fifty-four  girls   have 


it  is  wnth  difficulty  she  can  reach  all 
parts  of  the  state.  The  plan  was  form- 
ulated to  divide  the  state  into  eight  dis- 
tricts, with  a  chairman  in  each  district. 
These  chairmen  have  charge  of  a  Con- 
ference in  their  section  every  year  and 
to  finance  these  conferences  and  the 
President's  expenses  there  to,  a  Fund 
known  as  the  Prosperity  Fund  was  es- 
tablished,  the  interest  of   which  is  used 
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for  this  purpose.  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Ban- 
croft has  always  had  charge  of  the 
Fund. 

The  third  Fund  was  established  for 
the  Children's  Aid  and  Protective  So- 
ciety. The  aim  of  the  Federation  was 
to  raise  sufficient  money  to  pay  the  sal- 
ary of  an  assistant  for  the  Society  but 
.as  salaries  have  increased,  the  Fund  has 
.had  to  grow.  Mrs.  George  F.  Morris 
.has  been  chairman  of  this  Fund. 

The  Federation  issues  a  monthlv  Bul- 


letin besides  having  the  use  of  a  page 
r.nce  a  week  in  the  Manchester  Union. 
so  with  these  two  opportunities,  the 
[publicity   is  well   cared    for. 

This  brief  summary  of  the  depart- 
mental work  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  and  their 
plans  for  the  future  explains  how  it 
functions  for  better  citizenship,  improv- 
ed social  conditions  and  for  sane,  con- 
structive  living. 


AN  ELECTRICAL  HOME 

By  Marion  H.  Ray 

A  safe  and  sane  servant,  forever  at  hand, 

Unhampered  l\v  "time   off,"   is  yours  to  command. 

A  touch  of  the  finger  on  magical  switch, — 

Each  task  is  accomplished  with  never  a  hitch. 

Wake  up  in  the  morning  to  furnace  warmed  air, 

Heat  water  for  shaving  while  wife  curls  her  hair, 

Downstairs  for  the  oatmeal,   in  "fireless"  well  done, 

Proceed  "to  "perk"  coffee,  boil  eggs — My,  what  fun! 

Wife  washes  the  dishes  by  "current,"  of  course, 

^'Vacs"  floors,  does  the  baking  with  "juice"   from  that  source. 

'Guests  coming   for  luncheon?     Have   waffles    for   three. 

Creamed  chicken,   smooth  ice  cream  and  clear  amber  tea. 

A  bit  of  fine  sewing?     The  power  machine's  there. 

Too  warm  here  for  comfort?     A   fan  cools  the  air. 

A  dinner  from  "fireless" — the  dishes  soon  done — 

By  warm  glowing  fireplace  an  evening  of  fun. 

Cigar  quickly  lighted  from  glow  near  at  hand, 

Then  plug  in  the  "wireless" — hear   Paul  Whiteman's  band. 

Upstairs  with  the  heat  pad, — no  worries  at  all. 

Alarms,  fire  and  burglar — a  phone  in  the  hall. 

What   aim   is   more   worthy,   wherever   you   roam. 

Than  warmly  admiring, 

Than  greatly  desiring. 

Than  quickly  acquiring 
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■//T'LL  give  a  million   dollars/'  An- 

I     drew    Carnegie    is    reported    as 

having   said,   "to    any   man   who 

will  show  me  how  to  decrease  the  cost 

of  a  ton  of  steel  ten  cents." 

Acting  on  a  similar  principle,  294 
American  industrial  concerns  now  em- 
ploy no  less  than  11,0G'0  scientists  de- 
voting their  time  to  research  prob- 
lems. One  company  alone  maintains 
a  yearly  budget  of  ten  million  dollars 
wholly  for  investigational  work.  Mod- 
ern    business     realizes     that     modern 


of  the  country,  research — particularly 
agricultural  research — was  soon  rec- 
ognized as  fundamental.  This  great 
complex  industry  is  inherently  related 
to  public  interests  as  well  as  unwield- 
ly  for  private  development.  The  na- 
tion had  pursued  the  policy  of  moving 
on  to  new  .soil  instead  of  developing 
the  old,  much  as  automobile  owners 
turn  over  their  used  cars  for  new 
models.  It  had  never  at  all  adequate- 
ly studied  its  agricultural  resources, 
nor    attemjited     to     recharge    its     soil 


"Penka    Howie"    of    the    College 
of   688   pounds 

science  is  its  life-blood.  It  is  the  lab- 
oratory and  not  the  counting  room 
that  actually  pays  the  dividends. 

If  industry  thus  relies  so  thoroughly 
upon  research,  how  much  more  does 
education.  With  such  rapidity  has 
our  knowledge  grown  that  text-books 
have  worn  out  about  as  quickly  as 
overcoats ;  and  every  few  years 
Science,  like  our  bodies,  acquires  a 
completely  new  skin. 

It  transpired,  therefore,  that  in  the 
development  of  the  land-grant  colleges 


Herd    who    has    made    a    record 
of   butter    fat. 

power.  So  in  1887  Congress  passed 
the  Hatch  xA-ct,  establishing  in  each 
state  an  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tion, which  was  usually  connected 
with  the  state  agricultural  college. 
Most  of  the  states  were  quick  to  sup- 
j^lement  the  Federal  funds  with  legis- 
lative appropriations;  and  the  great 
development  in  agricultural  science 
which  has  come  within  the  past  gener- 
ation has  been  largely  due  to  the  dis- 
coveries of  these  outposts. 

In  New  Hampshire  it  is  only  within 
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the  last  four  years  that  state  funds 
have  been  made  available,  and  the 
great  bulk  of  the  work  has  been  neces- 
sarily concerned  with  Federal  projects. 
In  these  the  reputation  earned  has 
been   enviable. 

An  international  authority  on 
animal  genetics,  Dr.  C.  B.  Davenport, 
after  examining  the  experiments  in 
sheep  breeding  at  Durham,  called 
them  more  extensive  and  better  de- 
vised than  any  others  in  this  field  in 
the  world.  So  impressed  with  this 
work   have   been   the  heirs  of  Dr.  Al- 


large  domestc  animals  in  the  world. 
Here  the  underlying  principles  of  ani- 
mal metabolism  are  being  studied 
with  an  efficiency  hitherto  impossible; 
and  visiting  scientists  from  all  over 
the  world  have  come  to  study  the 
improved  apparatus.  It  is  a  matter 
of  pride  that  several  other  states  and 
countries  are  planning  to  duplicate 
the  respiration  chamber,  which  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture says  may  have  a  "profound 
influence  on  the  development  of  nu- 
trition     inquiry."        Every      stockman 
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The  Respiration   Chamber  which  gives  the  Key  to   Balanced   Rations. 


exander  Graham  Bell  that  they  have 
turned  over  to  the  New  Hampshire 
Station  the  principal  animals  of  his 
famous  flock,  which  he  had  developed 
over  a  long  period  of  years  with  as 
much  zeal  as  he  spent  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  telephone. 

The  New  Hampshire  Station  was 
also  selected  by  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tution of  Washington  as  its  partner 
in  its  investigations  in  the  field  of  ani- 
mal nutrition ;  and  with  the  last  few 
years  Dr.  S.  C.  Benedict  of  that  insti- 
tution has  erected  at  Durham  the  first 
inexpensive     respiration    chamber    for 


knows  the  important  results  which 
have  already  come  from  the  applica- 
tion of  scientific  principles  to  livestock 
feeding,  and  the  possibilities  of  fur- 
ther improvements  are  being  watched 
with  great  interest. 

In  similar  fashion  word  has  recently 
been  received  from  various  parts  of 
South  Africa  of  appreciation  of  the 
New  Hampshire  experiments  in  the 
control  of  termites,  the  white  ants 
which  destroy  the  timbers  of  build- 
ings. 

These  are  only  examples  of  the 
contributions  being  made  by  the  New 
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Hampshire  Station  to  the  common 
fund  of  agricultural  science.  In  many 
other  experiments  it  has  been  possible 
to  tackle  problems  of  particular  state 
interest ;  and  there  has  been  steadily 
mounting  a  pile  of  information  in  re- 
gard to  soil,  fertilizer,  crop  and  animal 
conditions  which  has  made  the  Sta- 
tion the  center  of  the  present  cam- 
paign for  agricultural  improvement. 
The  reader  may  find  detailed  results 
of  work  in  the  annual  reports  and  in 
Station  Bulletin  199,  entitled  "Dig-- 
ging  up  Facts  for  New  Hampshire 
Farms."  The  following  are  only  a 
few  of  the  accomplishments: 

Development    of  a   definite    orchard 
■program,  which  it  is  estimated  would 


"New   Hampshire   500"   ensilage   corn, 
which  on  certain  types  of  soil  ha.s  out- 
classed   other    varieties;    the    Granite 
State        cucumber;        and       improved: 
timothy. 

Original   tests   of   certified    seed   po- 
tatoes,  which    have    meant    an   annual 
average  increase  of  65  bushels  per  acre 
over  common  stock  in   countless  field 
demonstrations. 

Perfection  of  control  measures  for 
such  devastating  pests  and  diseases 
as  late  blight  on  potatoes,  apple  scab, 
codling  moth,  apple  maggot,  brown- 
tail  moth,  etc.,  three  of  which  it  is  es- 
mated  do  an  annual  damage  of  $215,- 
000   in   the    state. 

Institution  of  the  campaign  against 
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Selecting  timothy   to   secure  an   improved   strain. 


mean  an  annual  increase  of  $350,000 
in  the  apple  crop  if  applied  to  a  fourth 
rof  the  bearing  trees  of  the  state. 

Proof  of  the  possibilities  of  alfalfa, 
soy  beans  and  other  legumes,  and  in- 
itiation of  the  campaign  for  their  use 
in  the  dairy  ration  to  cut  down  the 
farm  grain   bill. 

Variety  tests  with  field  corn,  oats, 
field  beans,  soy  beans,  wheat,  root 
crops,  forage  crops,  apples,  peaches, 
plums,  cherries,  strawberries,  rasp- 
berries, peas  and  toinatoes  to  deter- 
mine the  kinds  best  suited  to  New 
Hampshire    conditions. 

Creation    of   special   strains   such   as 


white  diarrhea  of  chickens  which  is 
actually  eradicating  a  disease  that  a 
few  years  ago  was  destroying  50  per 
cent  of  the  chickens  hatched  within 
our  borders. 

Development  of  New  Hampshire- 
grown  certified  .seed  potatoes,  which 
this  year  will  probably  amount  to 
about  25,000  bushels. 

Maintenance  of  the  analysis  service 
which  tests  feeding  stuffs,  fertilizers 
and  seeds,  thus  making  it  possible  for 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  prevent  the  sale  of  materials  which 
are  fraudulently  misrepresented  or 
which    have    no    value.       This    service 
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protects  our  $12,000,000  annual  pur- 
chase of  feeds  and  $600,000  purchase 
of  fertilizers. 

A  study  of  these  results  will  show 
the  close  connection  between  the  Ex- 
periment Station  and  the  Extension 
Service.  The  former  is  the  testing 
place  where  projects  are  first  tried  out 
before  broadcasting  over  the  state  as 
a  whole.  It  is  the  factory  where  the 
goods  are  made  which  extension 
agents  carry  to  the  remote  farms  of 
the  various  counties.  And  herein  lies 
one  of  the  main  problems  of  the  Ex- 
periment Station.  With  the  develop- 
ment of  the  extension  work  the  de- 
mands upon  the  research  branch  for 
specialized  information  are  greatly  in- 
creased, and  the  responsibility  for 
leadership  in  the  development  of  ag- 
ricultural knowledge  is  greatly  ac- 
centuated. As  a  recent  report  by  J. 
C.  Kendall,  director  of  the  Station, 
puts    it : 

"The  situation  is  similar  to  that  of 
a  manufacturing  concern  which  for- 
merly handled  all  business  by  corre- 
spondence, but  which  later  sent  out 
agents  who  demonstrated  and  sold  its 
wares  in  a  wholesale  fashion.  This 
policy  would  inevitably  react  and 
change  the  conditions  at  the  home  of- 
fice. The  immediate  contact  between 
the  factory  and  the  consumer  might 
become  less,  but  the  total  volume  of 
business  would  become  much  greater. 
The  factory  would  have  to  enlarge  to 
keep  the  supply  up  to  the  demand. 
The  whole  business  would  have  to  be 
administered  with  more  scrupulous 
care  and  watchfulness ;  for  an  error 
would  be  multiplied  many  times.  The 
necessity  of  foreseeing  the  trend  of 
business  and  matching  the  supply  of 
a  given  product  with  the  probable  fu- 
ture  demand   would  be   ever-present." 

Today  there  are  several  problems 
of  vital  importance  to  the  agriculture 
of  New  Hampshire  which  demand  an 
answer,  and  on  which  research  should 
be  started  at  once.  One  of  these  is 
the    question    of    soils.       New    Hamp- 


shire has  greatly  varied  soil  character- 
istics, which  the  plots  at  Durham  can 
not  by  their  nature  represent.  Scien- 
tific research  in  soils  and  crops  on  rep- 
resentative areas  has  already  been  de- 
layed far  too  long  through  lack  of 
funds.  The  same  is  true  in  regard  to 
the  problem  of  marketing;  our  steps 
in  this  field  should  be  made  on  the  ba- 
sis of  careful  investigation  of  facts. 
Research  in  forestry  has  been  re- 
quested of  all  the  New  England  states, 
and  New  Hampshire,  with  its  great 
forest  interests  and  its  innumerable 
farm  woodlots  should  certainly  do  its 
share. 

In  home  economics,  research  is 
greatly  needed  to  back  up  the  import- 
ant extension  activities  already  under 
way.  The  great  field  of  rural  engi- 
neering, with  its  important  problems 
of  drainage,  sewage,  electricity  and 
other  farm  power,  has  as  yet  been 
scarcely  approached. 

It  is  one  of  the  healthy  signs  at  the 
l^niversity  of  New  Hampshire  that  a 
considerable  body  of  research  is  car- 
ried on  by  departments  which  have 
no  specific  appropriations  for  it.  An- 
nouncement was  recently  made  that 
workers  in  the  department  of  chem- 
istry, for  example,  had  perfected  for 
the  first  time  in  history,  a  method  of 
producing  the  rare  metal,  uranium,  in 
large  quantities  and  in  a  high  degree 
of  purity.  Scholars  have  come  from 
across  the  continent  and  from  foreign 
countries  to  pursue  studies  in  this 
subject.  Investigations  in  physics 
and  mathematics  have  also  attracted 
national  attention.  Yet.  willing  and 
anxious  as  are  members  of  the  staflf 
to  undertake  problems  of  research, 
they  cannot  do  so  as  a  rule  when 
loaded  down  with  the  necessary  teach- 
ing requirements.  The  institution  of 
a  definite  research  system  will  per- 
haps be  one  of  the  future  develop- 
ments of  the  University,  as  a  whole. 
In  the  meantime,  there  is  the  pressing 
necessity  of  completing  the  structure 
for  agricultural   research  in   the  state. 
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which  the  federal   government   has  so 
admirably  started. 

New  Hampshire's  agriculture  i.s  a 
$40,000,000  annual  business.  If  it 
were  run  on  the  basis  of  the  large  in- 
dustrial concerns,  it  certainly  would 
not  hesitate  to  put  one  per  cent  of  its 
annual  output  into  research.  Yet  in- 
stead of  $400,000,  the  present  state 
and  federal  appropriations  combined 
amount  to  only  $37,000.  of  which  only 
$7,000  is  paid  by  the  state.  New 
Hampshire  ranks  among  the  lowest  of 
the  states  in  its  support  of  agricul- 
tural research. 


Bad  as  is  the  tax  situation  for  the 
New  Hampshire  farmer,  it  is  greatly 
aggravated  by  the  taxes  levied  by 
unrecognized  assessors — the  insect 
pests  and  plant  and  animal  diseases, 
which  render  a  yearly  bill  estimated 
at  $3,500,000.  This  tax  is  paid  in  full 
except  a.s  science,  coming  to  our  res- 
cue, beats  the  tribute  down.  How 
much  greater  may  be  the  tax  paid  to 
Ignorance,  that  greatest  enemy  of 
them  all,  we  do  not  know.  Our  hope 
lies  in  education,  and  the  hope  of  ed- 
ucation   is    research. 


One   of   the   Tax    Collectors. 


GOD  IS  RIGHT  HERE 

By  Francis  W.  Crooker 

I  rode  across  the  country 

Just  at  the  break  of  day 
When  all  man's  world  was  quiet, 

And  nature  had  its  say. 
The  road  was  lined  with  beauty, 

A   vision   in  every   rod — 
Every   branch   and   flower 

Talked  to  me  of  God. 


Of  all  the  pages  written — 

The  world  contains  no  end. 
No  pen  like  that  of  nature 

Can  such  conviction   send ; 
For    every    branch    and    flower 

And   every   tree   and   bough. 
Sings   of   its   creator 

They  seem  to  know  just  how; 
And  always   in  the  morning. 

Whenever    I    draw   near. 
I'm   sure  to  hear  them   whisper — 

God  is   right  here. 
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The    little   tender   blossom, 

The  Lilac  and  the  Fern 
The  Sumac  and  the  Hemlock 

Each  will  take  its  turn ; 
Each  one  has  a  duty 

And  a  message  for  us  all ; 
For  us  they  have  a  lesson 

If    we    but   hear   the   call. 
Each  one  has  a  greeting, 

Whenever    we    draw    near 
Just    listen !     They    are    saying — 

God   is   right   here. 

No  room   for  scoffing  doubter  , 

Who   goes   along   the   road ; 
No  matter  what  his  pleasure, 

No  matter  what  his  load. 
If   he   will  only  listen 

To  the  voices  he  can  hear — 
All    doubt    and    contradiction, 

I'm    sure    will    disappear. 
There's  a  song  in  every  blossom 

There's  a  message  of  good  cheer,     . 
Everything  is  telling  that 

God  is  right  here. 

The   flowers  tell   the  children 

How  to   fill   the  world   with  cheer ; 
The  Oak  tree  tells  us  old  folks 

How  to  meet  the  trials  here ; 
We  must  not  pass  too  quickly 

Lest   we   miss   the   message 
That  will  help  us  on  our  way. 

If  you   never  hear  them  speaking, 
You  do  not  know  the  power 

There  is  in  every  tree-top 
'  And    every    little    flower. 

To  me  they  preach  a  sermon 
The  voice  is  loud  and  clear, 

For   evervthing    is    saying  : — - 
"God   Is   Right   Here." 

And  as  I  went  my  journey, 

Along  the   green   clad   way, 
A    voice    was    stirred    within    me, 

A  voice  that  seemed  to  say  :— 
We  are  all  upon  a  highway 

That  leads  us  up  to  God. 
I   hear  it  in   the  tree  tops 

In   every   wave  and   nod; 
And  then  a   tiny   flower 

Just    whispered    in    my    ear  :— 
"This  is  the  road  to  Heaven  and 

God  Is   Right  Here." 
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ANNACE,  AN  INDIAN   STORY 

By   Gertrude   Weeks    Marshall 

Deep  lay  the  snow,  in  the  northern  winter  woods 

Where  great,  gray,  Hchen-covered  tree  columns   stood, 

Interlocked,  like  arms  were  their  branches,  stark  and  bare, 

That  swayed,  crackled  and  snapped  in  the  frosty  air ; 

While  the  dark  pine  trunks,  huge,  stately  and  tall 

Seemed  like  the  pillars  of  some  old  Egyptian  hall. 

The  winter  woods  were  cozy  with  white,  flufify  snow, 

And  thick,  evergreen  branches,  that  grew  low 

And  sheltered  the  little  creatures  whose  home  was  there, 

Cris-crossing  the  snow,  were  their  tracks  everywhere. 

And  in  some  places,  were  those  of  larger,  fiercer  beasts, 

That  sought  the  helpless,  little  ones  upon  which  to  feast. 

Crevasses,  by  immense,  windfallen  trees,  were  the  lairs, 

Deep  in  their  winter  sleep,  of  indolent,  black  bears. 

Through  this  animal  inhabited,  winter  wilderness. 

Swiftly  and  surely,  on  snowshoes,  came  Annace, 

The  mysterious   Indian,  who  brought  sands  of   gold 

To  the  white  settlements,  and  when  it  was  sold 

Silently,   unseen,   disappeared,   whence  none  could   tell, 

And  wisely,  Annace  had  kept  his  secret  well 

For  these  invaders,  he  knew,  would  wrest  the  land, 

That  held  his  treasure,  from  him  with  ruthless  hand ; 

Carefully  planned,  were  his  visits,  just  before  a  snowfall 

In  winter,  and  in  summer,  skilfully,  he  covered  all 

The  trail ;  many  attempted,  but  could  not  trace 

His  way,  through  the  dense,  unbroken,  forest  maze. 

Sometimes  his  precious  merchandise  was  carried  far 

Into  New  England,  then  again  to  some  village  in  Canada, 

As,  from  the  forest,  he  emerged  into  the  rough  roads, 

Made  by  the  pioneers  to  connect  their  lonely,  log  abodes. 

Backward  turned,  his  thoughts,  to  when  in  boyhood  days, 

The  Indians  lived  in  this  fair  country  that  met  'his  gaze. 

And  nestled  close  beneath  yon  protecting  mountain  side. 

Were  the  wigwams  and  happy  people  of  his  Tribe, 

And  down  the  river  valley,  about  a  mile  or  so  beyond, 

And  sacred  held,  by  them,  was  the  high  symetrical  mound 

Where   Chiefs   were   buried,   and    ceremonious    Councils    held. 

About  affairs  of  War  and  Peace,  in  those  days  of  old. 

Skilled  too,  was  his  Tribe,  in  primitive  craft,  and  wrought 

Ornaments  of  gold  which  other  Indians  with  wampum,  bought; 

And  he  remembered  that  in  this  beautiful,   fertile  Land 

His  people  had  made  their  last,  courageous  stand. 

Now,  he  and  his  son,  Louis,  by  the  Whites  sO'  named. 

Were  the  last  of  his  race,  in  this  region,  that  remained; 
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Annace  had  that,  keen,  farseeing,  sagacious  mind, 
Which,   occasionally   in   the   American   Indian,   we   find. 
The   Strangers  were   friendly  with  them,   for  they   fain. 
Knowledge  of   where   the  gold   was    found,    would   gain. 
They  dwelt  in  the  forest  by  a  stream  with  golden  sand, 
And  gathered  its  wealth,  while  Annace  hopefully  planned. 
That  when  enough  was  obtained  of  the  coveted  metal. 
He  would   send   Louis  tio^  learn,   among  the   white   people, 
Their  ways  and  wisdom,  then  perhaps  he  might  restore 
Sometime  the  scattered  remnants  of  his  Tribe ;  once  more 
To  live  in  their  rich,  beloved,  native,  valley  hoime, 
No  longer  a  friendless  and  an  exiled  people  to  roam. 

With  such  thoughts  he  accomplished  his  errand ; 

Then,  with  a  few  supplies,  returned  to  his  secret  Strand. 

The  years,  with  increase  in  the  northern  settlements,  passed, 

And  Annace  had  made  his  final,  long  journey  at  last ; 

Louis  came  from  that  splendid  School  for  Indian  Youth,* 

Established  by  one  Eleazer  Wheelock,   in   justice  and  truth. 

In  appearance  and  manner,  an  educated,  cultivated  Christian, 

But  at  heart,  like  his  ancestiors,  wild,  savage  and  pagan. 

Far  away  now,  were  his  people,  and  unwilling  to   return. 

And  live  among  the  Palefaces  and  their  ways  to  learn; 

So,  Louis  purchased  farms  and  land  with  the  golden  hoard, 

Which  Annace,   with   such   forethought,   had    stored. 

For  awhile  in  civilized  manner,  he  lived  and  behaved 

But  the  untrammeled  li'fe  of  his  Fathers'  he  craved ; 

So  he  built  a  wigwam,  and  in  customs  and  ways, 

Lived  the  Indian   free,  as  in  those  former,  happier  days ; 

He  tamed  the  fierce  animals  of  the  woods  as  the  wolf  and  bear, 

A  moose  was  taught  to  draw  him  on  a  sledge,  afar. 

Some  are  living  now  who  remember  Louis  and  his  queer  team, 

As  he  drove  o'er  the  trails,  through   forests  and  across   stream. 

Yet  among  his  neighbors,  for  his  integrity,  he  was  held  in  regard 

And  was  hospitable  always,  and  willingly  with  them  shared. 

Years  afterwards,  Annace's  crude  outfit   for  washing  gold 

By  the  stream  was  discovered,  and  prospectors,  it  was  told, 

Found  particles  of  the  precious  ore  in  quantities  small, 

— Not  enough  for  mining — perhaps  Annace  took  all 

There  was ;  but  many  believe  to  this  day  that  somewhere  around 

That  place,  great  treasure  is  hidden,  yet  to  be   found. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  Indian  Annace,  and  Louis  his  son, 
As  related  to  me,  by  settlers  of  the  days  bygone. 
Though  the  years  with  most  marvelous  changes  have  flown, 
The  hamlet  and   river  as   "Indian   Stream"   still  are  known. 
^Dartmouth 
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By  M.   F.   S. 


DAVID  WATSON  looked  at  his 
watch  on  the  tal)le  beside  his  bed 
and  figured  that  the  nurse  would 
appear  in  ten  minutes  to  give  him  his 
medicine.  "This  is  all  'tommyrot",  any- 
way." he  said  over  in  his  mind  for  the 
several  hundredth  time,  manifesting  his 
mental  state  by  agitated  movements  of 
his  right  hand  through  his  white  beard. 
"All  this  for  just  a  little  heart-attack. 
What  if  I  am  seventy-eight?  It's  no 
time  to  be  acting  like  this.  At  least, 
not  when  I've  spent  the  last  two  and 
a  half  years  looking  forward  to  next 
week's  parade.  I'll  just  have  to  fool 
Jessica  and  slip  out  of  the  house  when 
she  doesn't  know  it  if  I  expect  to  get 
there,  and  that's  going  to  be  the  biggest 
problem    I've   tackled   in   years." 

He  thought  of  his  daughter,  Jessica, 
who,  though  extremely  busy  with  many 
war  activities,  watched  over  him  with  a 
solicitude  that  allowed  him  but  little 
freedom.  At  almost  every  undertaking 
of  his.  he  was  reminded  in  her  warn- 
ings of  his  age.  If  he  wanted  to  walk 
out  in  the  evening  he  was  asked  if  he 
was  sure  that  he  would  be  warm  enough. 
He  was  not  allowed  to  sit  by  an  open 
window  because  a  person  of  his  age 
must  be  over-careful  about  draughts. 
He  was  ordered  not  to  go  into  the  city 
by  himself  but  always  to  wait  until  Jes- 
sica's car  could  take  him.  Even  his 
food  was  looked  after  as  carefully  as 
thovigh  he  were  a  young  child,  and  at 
the  least  sign  of  any  physical  trouble,  a 
nurse  was  summoned.  This  time  the 
care  of  a  nurse  was  more  justifiable 
he  realized,  and  because  of  the  special 
care  which  he  was  receiving  he  felt  more 
antagonistic  than  ever  before  toward 
his  daughter.  Since  the  death  of  Jim 
in  France — Jim,  his  youngest  and  favor- 
ite boy — he  knew  that  Jessica  was 
watching  out  for  him  more  than  ever 
before.  As  though  he  couldn't  take 
Jim's  death  in  just  the  same  way  that 
he    knew    Jim    himself    had    received    it. 


Why  he  had  gone  through  greater  ex- 
periences than  Jessica  had  ever  dreamed 
of,  beginning  with  his  fighting  at  Antie- 
tam  fifty-seven  years  ago;  and  he  had 
brought  up  three  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters, burying  two  of  his  children  and  his- 
wife,    Lucretia. 

In  the  midst  of  these  reflections  he 
was  interrupted  by  the  nurse,  Miss 
Flanders,  coming  in  with  a  cheery  smile 
and  a  tray  of  medicine. 

"Seems  to  me  these  aren't  much  more- 
than   sugar   pills.    Miss    Flanders." 

"I  guess  we  don't  give  a  person  in 
your  condition  sugar  pills,  Mr.  Watson, 
but  perhaps  that's  all  you'll  need  bye 
and  bye.  It  de})ends  on  how  you  be- 
have now.  Don't  you  want  me  to  take- 
away these  pillows  so  that  you  can  lie 
down   and   go   to   sleep?" 

"No  thank  you.  I'd  feel  much  better 
to  sit  in  that  chair  by  the  window  or 
walk  around  a   bit.    Miss   Flanders." 

"You  are  altogether  too  energetic,  I 
think." 

David  was  about  to  say  that  he  would 
be  much  better  if  he  could  prescribe  his 
own  treatment  when  his  eyes  rested  on- 
the  newspaper  that  Miss  Flanders  had 
dropped  on  his  table.  He  reached  for 
it  eagerly.  He  wanted  to  read  about 
the  parade  of  the  forty-sixth  division 
that  he  was  going  to  see  in  New  York 
next  week.  Yes,  he  was  going  to  see  it. 
That  was  Jim's  division.  He  had  watch- 
ed Jim  marc'n  away  in  it  and  now  he 
must  see  the  division  come  marching 
back  again.  How  fine  Jim  had  looked 
that  day.  So  fine  that  his  eyes  had  fill- 
ed right  up  from  mingled  pride  and 
Love  and  fear.  He  could  remember 
Jim's  last  words  to  him,  "We'll  be 
marching  back  right  soon.  Dad,  and 
you'll  be  waving  your  arms  off  at  us." 
And  David  had  said,  "You  can  just  bet 
I  won't  miss  it,  Jim." 

And  now  Jim's  division  had  come 
back  and  was  going  to  march  up  Fiftb 
Avenue    the    following    Monday.        To- 
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day  was  Saturday.  He  must  keep  his 
promise  to  Jim.  As  much  as  he  hated 
to  he  would  have  to  deceive  Jessica 
somehow   and   get   there. 

Could  he  dress  and  leave  the  house 
secretly  when  Jessica  was  out  and  Aliss 
Flanders       asleep?         Perhaps.  And 

should  he  send  a  note  to  his  friend,  Ed 
Proctor,  a  block  away?  He  had  gone 
to  the  city  with  Ed  before,  and  he  knew 
that  Ed  was  going  in  to  see  his  own 
boy  march  in  the  parade  and  could  take 
him  just  as  well  as  not. 

David  read  the  newspaper  details 
over  several  times.  The  parade  was  to 
start  from  Washington  Arch.  He 
would  like  to  get  as  near  there  as  pos- 
sible. In  his  imagination  he  saw  the 
soldiers  swinging  by  and  heard  the  stir- 
ring music.  He  read  that  gaps  would 
be  left  in  the  columns  where  each  of 
the  soldiers  that  had  died  had  previous- 
ly marched. 

The  door  opened  and  he  saw  Jessica 
coming  towards  him  with  her  usual 
vigor.  "Why  father,  you  are  hot  and 
flushed.  Where  is  Miss  Flanders?" 
And  she  rang  a  bell  which  was  quickly 
answered. 

"Miss  Flanders,  what  lias  fatiher 
been  doing?  He  has  quite  a  tempera- 
ture." 

"It  was  perfectly  normal  a  few  min- 
utes ago.   Miss  Watson." 

David  felt  his  spirits  drop.  At  the 
sign  of  any  change  for  the  worse,  they 
would  watch  him  more  carefully  than 
ever.  Jessica  was  really  tremendously 
good  to  him  and  he  shou!d  be  more 
gratful  and  obedient,  he  thou^jht  but 
he  must  see  that  parade. 

He  swallowed  the  contents  cf  a  glass 
the  nurse  brought  him  and  allowed  her 
to  remove  the  pillows  behind  him  and 
straighten  the  covers.  The  medicine 
soon  worked  its  influence  and  David 
fell  into  a  deep  sleep. 

When  he  awoke,  objects  in  the  room 
were  dimmed  by  the  spring  twilight.  A 
little  breeze  fluttered  the  white  curtains. 
He  could   hear   a   chorus   of   birds   sink- 


ing outside  in  the  trees  around  the  gar- 
den. He  ate  with  a  relish  the  small 
amount  of  food  brought  to  him  and 
then   fell  asleep  again. 

The  second  time  he  awoke  it  was 
morning  again,  but  an  April  rain  was 
beating  against  the  windows.  Rain  fell 
all  day.  And  all  day  David  looked  out 
the  window  watching  for  the  least  let- 
ting up  of  the  storm,  his  spirits  and 
physical  condition  lowering  with  the 
barometer.  Probably  it  would  rain  the 
next  day  too,  he  thought,  and  what  a 
fool  he  had  been  to  have  thought  of 
such  a  wild  scheme. 

The  next  morning,  the  sun,  sending 
down  glorious  warm  and  yellow  shafts 
into  David's  room,  awoke  him  with  its 
brilliancy  and  warmth.  Into  the  at  first 
confused  state  of  his  mind  came  the 
thought,  "This  is  the  day  of  the  parade." 
And  then.  "It  couldn't  be  a  better  day." 

He  sat  up  in  bed.  New  vigor  seem- 
ed to  come  to  him.  He  must  see  that 
parade ;  he  was  going  to  see  it  and  no- 
body was  going  to  stop  him.  The  pa- 
rade was  to  be  at  noon.  Jessica  was 
going  to  be  out  all  the  morning  and  he 
could  send  Miss  Flanders  out  on  an 
errand. 

"Good  morning,  father,"  as  the  door 
opened.  "You're  looking  better  this 
morning.  Don't  you  think  he  could  sit 
up  a  few  minutes  without  being  tired, 
Miss   Flanders?" 

"Yes,  I  think  it  would  do  him  good." 

"Thank  you."     David   responded. 

"I'm  going  to  be  over-seeing  the  pack- 
ing-rooms to-day  and  make  sure  that 
all  the  refugee  clothing  is  labeled  pro- 
perly," his  daughter  said  to  him.  "Is 
there  anything  I  can  do  for  you  in  the 
city,    father?" 

"No,  Jessica,  I  don't  think  of  any- 
thing." And  he  said  goodbye  to  her 
hoping  that  there  was  nothing  that 
might   bring    her   back    before    night. 

In  twenty  minutes  he  knew  that  Jes- 
sica would  have  left  the  house  in  her 
car.     He  would  then  tell  Miss  Flanders 
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that  he  wanted  her  to  take  a  note  to  Mr. 
Proctor. 

Miss  Flanders  wilhngly  brought  him 
paper  and  pencil  and  consented  to  take 
the  note  for  him.  David  realized  that 
if  Miss  Flanders  had  the  slightest  ink- 
ling while  she  was  taking  the  note  to 
Ed,  that  he  was  hurriedly  dressing  him- 
self and  that  the  note  told  Mr.  Proctor 
that  he  would  meet  him  at  Sanderson's 
Drug  Store  in  just  half  an  hour,  his 
chances  of  seeing  the  parade  and  keep- 
ing his  promise  to  Jim  would  be  lost. 
And  these  /choug'hts  excited  him  ,so 
much  that  he  had  a  hard  time  walking 
up  the  street  to  the  store. 

David  didn't  have  to  wait  long.  Five 
mniutes  after  arriving  at  the  store  he 
was  climbing  into  Ed  Proctor's  car, 
waving  his  stick  in  boyish  glee  and  for- 
getting that  he  had  ever  had  heart- 
trouble. 

"We'll  find  a  place  for  you  all  right, 
Dave,  in  the  window  we've  got.  We're 
going  to  have  a  grand  old  view.  I  can't 
wait  to  see  the  boys."  David  felt  Ed's 
hand  on  his,  sympathetically,  and  the 
two  men  looked  affectionately  into  each 
other's  eyes. 

The  mere  sensation  of  doing  some- 
thing had  not  seemed  so  good  to  David 
for  a  long  time ;  altogether  rejuvenated 
he  reached  the  city.  In  the  throng  of 
cars  and  pedestrians  they  moved  along. 
Excitement  charged  the  air,  and  both 
men  felt  it  tingle  in  their  veins.  When 
they  reached  Fifth  Avenue  and  saw  the 
gorgeous  array  of  bunting,  flags  and 
streamers,  and  heard  the  shouts  of  the 
people,  they  stood  up  in  the  car,  waved 
their  canes  and  threw  pennies  to  the 
darting  newsboys. 


The  car  drew  up  at  a  curb  and  they 
dropped  back  into  their  seats.  David 
mopped  his  forehead.  "This  is  great, 
Ed,  Pve  had  nothing  like  it  for  years." 
They  made  their  way  across  the 
crowded  sidewalk,  ascended  in  an  ele- 
vator, and  found  their  places  in  a  win- 
dow around  which  were  already  a  num- 
ber  of   people. 

It   was    past    the    appointed    time    for 
the  parade  and  David  continually  pulled 
out  his  watch.    A  faint  sound  of  martial 
music  was  heard.       Heads   in  the   win- 
dows, in  the  balconies,  on  the  sidewalks, 
and   around   the   lamp-posts   moved    for- 
ward.       The   music    grew    louder    and 
louder.       Soon  the  cavalry  were   riding 
by.       Applause    filled  the    air.        Paper 
ribbons    shot    out.         Confetti     made     a 
snowstorm.       Now  the  infantry  appear- 
ed,   their    rifles    gleaming.        Here    and 
there    were    gaps.     Other    boys    besides 
fim  had  not  come  back.       Ashamed  of 
"his  tears,  David  tried  to  wink  them  back, 
and    leaned    far    forward    to    watch    the 
parade  with  a  newly   feigned  eagerness. 
What  was  that  regiment  in  gray!    They 
made    no    sound    on    the    pavement    yet 
their   feet   fell  and   rose  in  unison.        It 
was    Jim's    regiment.     And   yes !     There 
was  jim!     The  last  one  on  the  line  just 
as   when  he   had  marched  away ! 

"Tim!"  David  called.  Yet  his  own 
voice  sounded  feint  and  far  away. 
Still  Jim  must  have  heard  for  he  looked 
up  at  him  and  waved  and  then  beckoned 
to  him. 

At  a  window  far  behind  them  there 
was  a  commotion,  l)ut  David  knew  noth- 
ing of  that.  He  and  Jim  were  march- 
ing together. 
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PUBLIC  OPINION 

By  Alice  Towne  Eveleth 

Within  the  mind  and  heart  of  man  there  sleep 

Lethargic,  or  in   fear  of  ban, 

The  exquisites  of  life 

Which  keep  his  soul  from  sordidness. 

Deep  down  they  root 

Within  the  fastnesses  of  inner  self,  so  delicate 

That  hardly  is  there  feel  of  tendrils  taking  hold. 

Betimes  they  creep  out  surfaceward  and 

Tremulously  peep  at   men  and   manners   of   the  mode, 

Yet  all  too  often  crumple,  withering,  and  die 

Within  that  soul  who  fears  to  stands  alone. 

That  one   ne'er  kens   the   pulsing  joy 

Acknowledgment   would  give,   with   real 

Fulfillment  of  that  yearn  to  live  and  do ! 

In  flabby   fear  that  he  may  stand  alone, 

This  weakling  fails  to  bear  that  blossom  rare, 

A  sublimated  self ! 

Flaccid,  impotent,  supine, 

He  yields  to  what  mere  humans  may  opine, 

There's  just  a  flicker  of  the  spark  divine,  and  it  goes  out. 

Those  exquisites ! 

Must  they  be  always  rent  and  torn? 

Public  Opinion,  mere 

Public   Opinion, 

A  fleeting  arrow  that. 

And  yet  a  piercing  barbed   shaft 

When  toward  the  soul  of  man  is  borne! 


CURRENT  OPINION  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Clippings  from  the  State  Press 


The  Winant   Vote 

From  a  certain  quarter.  wHence, 
for  the  past  year  there  has  come  per- 
sistent, malicious  and  at  times  'illegal 
warfare  upon  Captain  John  G.  Winant, 
there  is  now  in  evidence  a  studied  at- 
tempt to  belittle  the  victory  at  the  polls 
of  the  Governor-elect  by  comparing 
his  majority  on  November  4  with  that 
of  President  Coolidge  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

The  writer  in  question  fails  to  say 
in  this  connection,  what  is  the  truth, 
that  in  everv  state  of  the  Union  the 
Republican  candidate  for  President 
received  a  larger  vote  than  the  Re- 
publican candidate  for  Governor.  He 
fails  to  say  that  seven  states  car- 
ried by  Coolidge  elected  Demo- 
cratic governors.  His  indictment  of 
Captain  Winant  for  securing  fewer 
votes  than  the  President  is  a  criti- 
cism of  every  Republican  leader  in 
this  country  who  soug'ht  to  become 
the  Chief  Executive  of  a  State. 

Turning  from  the  vote  of  the  na- 
tion and  of  the  state  on  November 
4  to  that  of  New  Hampshire  in  past 
years,  we  find  that  since  the  Re- 
publican party  took  the  field  in  the 
Granite  State  in  1857  there  'have 
been  46  elections  of  a  governor.  In 
these  elections  the  Republicans  have 
been  successful  42  times  and  the  Dem- 
ocrats, four  times. 

Not  one  of  the  Democrats  and 
only  four  of  the  Republicans  have 
been  elected  by  majorities  as  large 
as  that  which.  Gov«rnor-e''.ect  Winant 
received  this  month. 

These  efforts  to  d^iscfedi't  Captain 
Winant  will  fail,  just  as  those  of 
previous  months  have  failed.  The 
Republicans  of  New  Hampshire 
nominated  him  as  their  candidate 
for  governor  in  a  well  contested  pri- 
mary.       The    people    of    New     Hamp- 


shire elected  him  as  their  Chief 
Executive  by  a  majority  of  more  than 
13.000. 

It  has  been  conclusively  shown 
that  Governor-elect  Winant  has  the 
confidence  and  the  support  of  his 
party  and  of  the  people.  Attempts 
to  destroy  that  confidence  and  to 
weaken  that  support,  whether  made 
by  open  attack  or  malicious  innuen- 
do, will  fail  in  the  future  as  they  have 
in   the   past. 

— Concord   Monitor-Patriot 


The    publication    of    income    tax     re- 
turns has  commenced  in  the  daily  press 
of    this    state    and    many     other     states. 
Some  papers  have  announced   that  they 
would    not    publish    the    list,     inasmuch 
as  the  publisher  believes  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  the   framers  of   the   income 
tax   law   that   the   names   of   tax   payers 
should   be   made   public.        In   this   con- 
tention   we   ibelieve     most     people     will 
asrree.       These  income  returns  are  usu- 
ally    filed    with    the    understanding    that 
it    is   private   business.     It   has   been   so 
considered  till  quite   recently.     All   laws 
are    responsible     fundamentally     to    the 
people    and    if    our     representatives     in 
consrress    who    framed    the    income    tax 
law    thought   that    the    people    who    sent 
them  there   to   make   laws   had   in   mind 
such  an   interpretation   as   has   been   put 
upon   the    law    by    the   secretary    of    the 
treasury   and   made   permissable   the   ex- 
ploiting   of    private    business,    then    w'e 
believe  they   have   interpreted   the  intent 
of  the  people  wrongly. 

— Milford   Cabinet 


It  looks  as  if  the  voters  of  New 
Hampshire  'had  provided  Governor 
Winant  with  a  pretty  good  legisla- 
ture. We  hope  they  won't  try  to  re- 
form the  world  but  will  make  a  rec- 
ord by   the   small   number  of   new   laws 
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passed.  Would  that  every  one  of 
them  miglit  hear  the  address  of 
Frank  Dixon  on  "Lawlessness,"  and 
the  evil  results  of  the  tremendous 
multiplicity  of  laws  which  we  have 
in  this   country  to-day. 

— Rochester    Courier 


What  was  the  matter  with  the  Dem- 
ocrats on  Tuesday?  Why  did  they 
stav  away  from  tlie  polls  and  let  Cool- 
idg:e  and  Dawes,  and  in  the  state  Win- 
ant  and  Keyes  and  the  rest  of  the 
Republicans,  carry  off  all  the  honors? 
It  was  pretty  nearly  unanimous  and 
Rob  Jackson  and  Mayor  Small  and 
those  other  speakers  who  came  here 
and  threw  a  "lot  of  dust  in  the  eyes" 
of  their  hearers  might  just  as  well 
have  gone  out  into  the  underbrush  and 
talked  all  by  themsehies.  Coolidge  is 
elected  by  the  largest  majority  ever 
cast  for  a  Presidential  candidate. 
Winant  is  elected  by  about  fifteen 
thousand  votes  and  Senator  Keyes  ap- 
parently had  little  opposition,  while 
Congressman  Rogers  from  fthe  first 
district  was  elected  to  stay  at  home. 

It  is  a  fact.  As  we  go  to  press  the 
ballot  counters  have  not  been  able  to 
give  accurate  figures  of  the  result  and 
what  they  give  out  one  hour  is  supple- 
mented by  new  majorities   the   next. 

What  does  all  this  mean?  Well,  it 
means  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  "had  faith  in  Coolidge."  They 
mistrusted  LaFollette  and  Bryan.  They 
also  believed  in  the  honesty  of  Capt. 
Winant  and  preferred  him  to  Gover- 
nor Brown.  The  unfair  attacks  upon 
Winant  acted  as  a  boomerang  and 
made  the  Winant  majority  larger  rath- 
er than   smaller. 

We  are  to  have  a  "safe  and  sound" 
administration  in  state  and  nation  the 
coming  years.  Everyone  is  glad  the 
contest  is  over,  and  apparently  about 
three-fourths  of  the  people  are  pleased 
at  the  outcome. 

— Milford   Cabinet 


The  Republicans  of  the  First  New 
Hampshire  Congressional  District  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  election  of 
Fletcher  Hale.  He  won  a  victory  by 
clean  methods  and  he  stands  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  the  man  who  is  not  afraid  to 
give  the  square  deal  in  politics.  In  the 
primary  and  in  the  election  campaign 
he  was  fair  and  considerate  of  those  who 
opposed  him.  He  has  left  no  sore  spots, 
but  goes  into  office  with  the  respect  and 
hearty  good  will  of  both  Republicans 
and  Democrats.  The  News-Letter  be- 
lieves, as  it  has  said  before,  that  Fletch- 
er Hale  will  bring  honor  to  his  state 
and    great    credit    to    his    district. 

— Exeter   Nezvs-Letter 


Where  Was  Winant? 

A  modest  appearing  young  man  in 
l)usiness  suit  but  no  tailor's  creases  in 
his  trousers  called  at  Glenclifif  sanitar- 
ium and  inquired  for  Mrs.  Coyle,  a  pa- 
tient. 

He  left  a  large  and  beautiful  bouquet 
of  freshly  cut  flowers,  w'hich  he  pre- 
sented to  Mrs.  Coyle,  then  spent  some 
time  in  pleasant  conversation  with  this 
motherly  appearing  lady. 

Mrs.  Coyle  is  the  mother  of  a  young 
man  whom  Mr.  Winant  ( for  this  modest 
appearing  and — the  nurses  said — rather 
bashful  young  man  was  Governor  Elect 
John  G.  Winant)  found  back  of  the 
German  lines,  befriended  and  took  in 
as    another    war   time   buddy. 

He  had  kept  track  of  this  buddy,  be- 
came interested  in  his  welfare,  secured 
a  position  for  him  in  the  oil  fields  and 
set  him  on  the  road  to  fortune. 

He  learned  the  mother  had  to  be 
taken  to  the  sanitarium,  kept  in  touch 
with  the  case  and  lent  of  his  sympathy 
and   substance. 

So,  if  anyone  asks  you  where  was 
Winant  on  his  election  day,  tell  them 
he  was  attending  to  matters  which  to 
him  appeared  of  more  importance  than 
the  election  returns — an  act  of  human 
kindness. 

— Woodsville  Times 
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If  we  had  been  asked  four  years 
ago,  "Who  is  John  Winant,"  the 
answer  would  have  been,  "A  young 
man  in  Concord."  Two  years  ago  the 
answer  might  have  been,  "Winant?  oh 
he  was  in  the  Senate,  and  has  just 
been  elected  representative  from  his 
ward  in  Concord."  Then  the  great 
majority  of  New  Hampshire  men  and 
women  iwould  'not  have  known  him 
even  with  that  answer.  A  year  ago 
very  few  men  and  women  in  this  state 
knew  the  man.  But  those  who  did 
know  him  were  loud  in  his  praise  as 
a  man,  generous,  able,  conscientious 
and  with  high  ideals.  To-day  he  has 
been  elected  Governor  of  the  state. 
That  he  will  fill  the  position  in  a 
creditable  manner  is  evidenced  by 
all  of  his  life. 

— Franklin    Journal-Transcript 


The  Best   Campaign   Speech 

"To  my  father  who  is  listening  in,  in 
my  old  home  in  Vermont,  and  to  my 
other  invisible  audience,  I  sav  'Good- 
night.' " 

President  Coolidge  was  speaking. 
Now  and  then  a  political  foe  has  charg- 
ed that  the  Executive  lacks  originality. 
But  there  was  originality  in  that.  We 
should  be  interested  to  know  whether 
any  other  person  in  the  whole  United 
States  thought  of  that  as  the  climax  of 
the  Republican  campaign  !  The  President 
himself  did.  The  chances  are  that  it 
was  a  studied  farewell.  At  any  rate 
its  fitness,  its  /fine  [emotional  quality, 
cannot  be   denied. 

Life  has  been  described  as  a  little 
way,  a  few  short  steps,  from  the  cradle 
with  its  lullaby  of  love  to  that  quiet 
wayside  inn  where  all  at  last  must  sleep 
and  where  the  only  salutation  is  "Good 
Night."  "Good  night — until  we  meet 
again — good  night  until  the  morning 
treaks  and  life's  vain   shadows   flee!" 

Radio  listeners  thrilled  to  those  final 
words  filled  with  filial  affection.  Por- 
tentous events  were  in  the  making  for 
the   morrow.     Grave    issues   hinged    up- 


on the  people's  word.  But  the  last 
thought  of  the  Nation's  leader  in  what 
in  some  ways  was  the  supreme  moment 
of  his  life  was  a  thought  of  the  father, 
who.  in  childhood  and  in  the  later  years, 
had  so  often  uttered  the  words  dear  to 
every   loving   heart — good    night ! 

A  father's  aflfection  for  his  son  who 
had  honored  him  through  all  the  years 
of  duty  nobly  done!  It  was  not  for- 
gotten in  the  night  of  triumph  and  of 
dedication.  So  long  as  men  have  such 
memories,  so  long  the  ones  who  are 
helpfully  near  and  dear  to  us  through 
all  life's  journey  are  remembered,  there 
is  hope  for  the  republic.  Good  night 
to  dad !  That  was  the  best  campaign 
speech   the   year   has   known. 

— Berkshire    Eagle 


Election 

Never  has  higher  trilnite  been  paid 
to  a  candidate  for  public  office  than 
chat  given  to  President  Calvin  Coolidge. 
It  as  a  marked  display  of  confidence  in 
his  past  administration,  a  testimonial  of 
public  confidence  in  his  "common  sense" 
policies,  and  a  re-affirming  by  the  plain 
people  in  their  abiding  faith  in  the 
fundamentals  of  sound  government  and 
economics. 

And.  from  the  returns,  in  noting 
tliose  elected  for  Congress,  we  find  that 
the  people  of  this  county  have  given 
the  president  a  Congress  which  is  in 
harmony  with  his  ideals,  a  body  of  men 
who.  with  a  common  purpose,  will  be 
able  to  carr)'  out  a  most  progressive 
program  of   legislation. 

New  Hampshire  elected  Captain  Johi 
G.  Winant  as  governor  and.  as  in  Con- 
gress, gave  the  Republican  candidate  a 
good  majority  of  co-workers  of  the 
same  political  faith  in  the  Senate,  the 
House   and   on   his   council. 

Belknap  County  which  is,  of  course, 
normally  a  Republican  stronghold,  elect- 
ed their  ticket  by  a  good  majority. 

There  are  several  apparent  facts  in 
connection    with    the    election     of     "this 
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week.  The  first  is  that  American  men 
and  women  have  placed  their  stamp  of 
disapproval  on  radical  socialistic  pro- 
grams by  decisively  defeating  the  La- 
Follette-Wheeler  faction.  The  second 
is  that,  with  a  decisive  victory  in  mind, 
the  Re])ublican  indifference  of  the  years 
past  has  been  ch.inged  to  a  solid  ma- 
jority which,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
voted  a  straight  Republican  ticket. 


"Middle  of  the  Road"  programs,  in- 
different or  drastic  attitudes,  split  legis- 
lative programs  and  petty  partisan  poli- 
cies have  been  thrown  to  one  side. 

During  the  next  four  years  the  people 
of  this  country,  of  this  state,  and  of 
this  county,  may  rightfully  expect  con- 
structive legislation  and  economical  op- 
eration of  government. 

— Laconia  Democrat 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE  NECROLOGY 


JUDGE    CHARLES    R.    CORNING 

Judge  Charles  Robert  Corning,  for  40  years 
prominent  in  the  public  life  of  his  city  and 
state,  died  suddenly  Saturday  evening,  Octo- 
ber 18,  at  his  home  in  Concord,  where  he  was 
born  December  20,  1855,  the  son  of  Robert 
Nesmith  and  Mary  Lougee  (Woodman)  Corn- 
ing. He  studied  in  the  schools  of  Concord, 
at  Phillips  Andover  Academy  and  with  pri- 
vate teachers.  In  1887,  Dartmoutlh  College 
conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
Master   of   Arts. 

Beginning  the  study  of  law  witih  the  Concord 
firm  of  Marshall  &  Chase  (the  late  Anson 
S.   Marshall   and  the  late  William   M.   Chase), 


Judge    Charles    R.    Corning 

he  continued  it  at  the  Harvard  Law  School 
and  was  admitted  to  the  New  Hampshire  bar 
in  Mardh,  1882.  Previously,  when  just  past 
his  majority,  he  had  been  elected  to  the  state 
house  of  representatives  in  1878  and  was  given 
another  term  in  1883.  In  1889  he  was  chosen 
to  represent  the  Concord  district  in  the  state 
senate.  From  1892  to  1895  he  was  located  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  witlh  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment  of   Justice. 

Returning  to  his  native  state  he  was  made 
judge  of  probate  for  Merrimack  county  in  1899 
and  held  the  office  until  his  death.  From  1903 
to  1909  he  was  mayor  of  Concord.  In  all  he 
served  14  years  upon  the  Concord  board  of 
education,  nine  of  them  as  its  chairman.  He 
fhad  been  a  trustee  of  both  the  city  library  and 
the  state  library  and  of  the  state  normal  school 
at  Plymouth.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
the  president  of  the  Concord  Charity  Organ- 
ization   Society    and    of    the    New    Hamp^ire 


Historical  Society  having  held  both  positions 
since   1919. 

His  choice  as  head  of  the  Historical  Society 
was  particularly  pleasing  to  its  benefactor, 
Edward  Tuck  of  Paris,  and  Judge  Corning 
made  several  trips  abroad  to  consult  with  him 
in  regard  to  the  society's  affairs.  An  earlier 
and  more  extended  journey  in  Europe  he  had 
made  the  subject  of  a  travel  volume,  "Aales- 
und  to  Tetuan."  His  annual  addresses  as 
president  of  the  historical  society  were  equally 
valuable  in  matter  and  attractive  in  manner, 
as  were  his  numerous  other  addresses,  biog- 
raphies and  monographs,  such  as  his  histor- 
ical addresses  upon  the  occasion  of  tihe  50th 
anniversary  of  the  city  of  Concord  and  the 
150th  anniversary  of  the  first  settlement  of 
"Pennj'cook."  Several  of  the  more  important 
chapters  of  the  official  History  of  Concord 
were  from  his  pen. 

Judge  Cornmg  was  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity.  He  'left  no  near  relatives-  The 
probate  ot  his  will  showed  that  he  had  made 
the  building  fund  of  the  Concord  Public  li- 
brary   his    residuary    legatee. 


CAPTAIN    THOMAS    M.   JACKSON 

Captain  Thomas  Manning  Jackson,  Com- 
pany B,  3rd  Regiment,  New  Hampshire  vol- 
unteer infantry,  in  the  war  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union,  was  born  in  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  January  27,  1840,  and  for  some  time 
resided  in  that  city,  also  in  Brooklyn,  New 
York.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Raymond,  N. 
H.,  September  9,  1924,  in  his  eighty-fifth  year, 
and  was  buried  near  Ihis  father's  grave  in 
Proprietors    Cemetery,    Portsmouth. 

Captain  Jackson  was  a  son  of  Col.  John  H. 
Jackson,  also  of  the  Third  Regiment  New 
Hampshire    volunteer    infantry. 

Captain  Jackson  was  a  particular  friend  to 
local  New  Hampshire  History  and  an  active 
genealogist.  He  was  the  founder  of  "The 
Piscataqua  Pioneers,"  a  society  incorporated 
at  Concord,  N.  H.,  June  15,  1905,  which  is  now 
strong  and  in  a  flourishing  condition.  He  was 
a  member  of  Storer  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  of  Ports- 
mouth, and  a  companion  of  tihe  Massachu- 
setts Commandery,  Military  Order  of  the 
Loyal  Legion,  of  Boston. 

His   military   record   is   as   follows : 

"Jackson,  Thomas  M. — Third  Regiment 
New  Hampshire  Volunteer  Infantry;  born 
Portsmouth;  age  21;  residence  Portsmouth; 
enlisted  August  12,  1861  ;  mustered  in  August 
26,  1861,  as  Sergeant  Major;  appointed  2d  lieu- 
tenant Co.  I,  December  16,  1861,  transferred 
to  Co.  K;  Co.  G.  May  10,  1862;  appointed  1st 
Lieutenant  Co.  H,  August  1,  1862;  Captain 
Co.  B,  May  13,  1863;  wounded  July  18,  1863, 
Fort  Wagner,  South  Carolina ;  discharged  for 
disabilitv  August  8,  1863.  Post  office  address 
(1895)  "New  York   City." 

("N.  H.  Register,  Soldiers  and  Sailors,  War 
of  the  Rebellion,"  Concord,  1895,  page  126.) 


HISTORY 

of  the   Town  of  Sullivan,  New  Hampshire 


The  exhaustive  work  entitled,  "History  of  the  Town  of  Sullivan,  New 
Hampshire,''  two  volumes  of  over  eight  hundred  pages  each,  from  the  set- 
tlement of  the  town  in  1777  to  1917,  by  the  Rev.  Josiah  Lafayette  Seward, 
D.  D.;  and  nearly  completed  at  the  time  of  his  death,  has  been  published 
by  his  estate  and  is  now  on  sale,  price  $16.00  for  two  volumes,  post  paid. 

The  work  has  been  in  preparation  for  more  than  thirty  years.  It  gives 
comprehensive  genealogies  and  family  histories  of  all  who  have  lived  in 
Sullivan  and  descendents  since  the  settlement  of  the  town;  vital  statistics, 
educational,  cemetery,  church  and  town  records,  transfers  of  real  estate  and 
a  map  delineating  ranges  and  old  roads,  with  residents  carefully  numbered, 
taken  from  actual  surveys  made  for  this  work,  its  accuracy  being  un- 
usual in  a  history. 

At  the  time  of  the  author's  death  in  1917,  there  were  1388  pages  al- 
ready in  print  and  much  of  the  manuscript  for  its  completion  already  care- 
fully prepared.  The  finishing  and  indexing  has  been  done  by  Mrs.  Frank 
B.  Kingsbury,  a  lady  of  much  experience  in  genealogical  work;  the  print- 
ing by  the  Sentinel  Publishing  Company  of  Keene,  the  binding  by  Robert 
Burlen  &  Son,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  the  work  copyrighted  (Sept.  22,  1921) 
by  the  estate  of  Dr.   Seward  by  J.  Fred  Whitcomb,  executor  of  his  will. 

The  History  is  bound  in  dark  green,  full  record  buckram,  No.  42, 
stamped  title,  in  go'd,  on  shelf  back  and  cover  with  blind  line'  on  front 
cover.  The  size  of  the  volumes  are  6  by  9  inches,  2  inches  thick,  and  they 
contain  6   illustrations  and  40  plates. 

Volume  I  is  historical  and  devoted  to  family  histories,  telling  in  an  en- 
tertaining manner  from  whence  each  settler  came  to  Sullivan  and  their 
abodes  and  other  facts  concerning  them  and  valuable  records  in  minute 
detail. 

Volume  I J  is  entirely  devoted  to  family  histories,  carefully  prepared 
and  containmg  a  vast  amount  of  useful  information  for  the  historian, 
genealogist  and  Sullivan's  sons  and  daughters  and  their  descendents,  now 
living  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  genealogies,  in  many  instances,  tracing 
the   family  back   to  the   emigrant   ancestor. 

The  mdex  to  the  second  volume  alone  comprises  110  pages  of  three 
columns  each,  containing  over  twenty  thousand  names.  Reviewed  by  the 
New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Record  and  the  Boston  Tran- 
script. 

Sales  to  State  Libraries,  Genealogical  Societies  and  individuals  have 
brought  to  Mr.  Whitcomb,  the  executor,  unsolicited  letters  of  appreciation 
of  this  great  work.     Send  orders  to 

J.    FRED    WHITCOMB,    Ex'r. 
45  Central  Square,  Keene,  N   H. 
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THE  MONTH  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


THE  principal  event  of  the  month  of 
November,  1924,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, as  in  the  other  states  of  the  Union, 
that  is,  the  presidential  election  has  been 
commented  upon  at  length  in  the  Granite 
Monthly.  Suffice  it,  at  this  time  and  in 
this  place,  to  insert,  as  a  matter  of  his- 
torical record,  the  official  count  of  the 
votes  in  this  commonwealth  on  Novem- 
ber 4,  the  summary  being :  For  Coolidge 
and  Dawes  electors,  100,078 ;  for  Davis 
and  Bryan,  57,576;  for  LaFollette  and 
Wheeler,  9,200.  For  United  States 
Senator,  Henry  W.  Keyes,  Republican, 
94,432 ;  George  E.  Farrand,  Democrat, 
63,596;  for  Member  of  Congress,  First 
District,  Fletcher  Hale,  Republican, 
44,758,  William  N.  Rogers,  Democrat, 
36,306;  for  Member  of  Congress,  Sec- 
ond District,  Edward  H.  Wason,  Re- 
publican, 47,588,  William  H.  Barry, 
Democrat,  29,880;  for  Governor,  John 
G.  Winant,  Republican,  88,650,  Fred 
H.  Brown,   Democrat,  75,691. 

Coolidge  carried  every  county  in  New 
Hamps!hire  and  W^inant  all  but  Coos 
and  Hillsborough.  The  only  Demo- 
cratic county  officers  elected  were  Sher- 
iff John  T.  O'Dowd  of  Hillsborough 
and  Register  of  Deeds  W.  D.  Thomp- 
son of  Coos.  The  next  executive  coun- 
cil will  be  made  up  of  five  Republicans 
and  there  will  be  19  Riepublicans  and 
5  Democrats  in  the  State  Senate.       To 


the  house  of  representatives  252  mem- 
bers were  elected  as  Republicans,  138 
as  Democrats  and  one  as  an  Indepen- 
dent. Thirty  candidates  were  given 
both  Republican  and  Democratic  nomi- 
ations  of  whom  it  is  figured  that  20 
are  of   Republican  affiliations. 

The  vote  as  to  calling  a  constitution- 
al convention  was  42,616,  no ;  22,520 
yes. 

Following  the  election,  jpolitical  in- 
terest was  far  from  slumping  entirely, 
although  Governor-elect  Winant  got 
away  as  soon  as  he  could  for  a  brief 
vacation    in    Bermuda. 

There  was  a  rapid  development  of 
candidacies  for  places  to  be  filled  by 
the  incoming  legislature  or  the  next 
state  administration  and  a  commendable 
amount  of  discussion  in  the  press  and 
at  various  gatherings  of  subjects  likely 
to  receive  consideration  at  the  hands  of 
the   next   General   Court. 

Possibly,  though  not  probably,  moved 
by  a  desire  to  lessen  the  burdens  of  the 
new  Governor,  the  present  Governor 
and  his  council  got  together  on  Novem- 
ber 25  and  filled  some  places  which  it 
had  been  thought  would  continue  va- 
cant  until    the   next   administration. 

This  was  made  possible  by  the  action 
of  Attorney  General  Irving  A.  Hink- 
ley  in  placing  his  resigation  in  the  hands 
of  Governor  Fred  H.  Brown  for  swap- 
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Oscar    Young 

ping  purposes.  This  proved  a  potent 
enough  inducement  for  a  trade  with 
the  RepuhHcan  majority  in  the  council 
and  before  the  afternoon  was  over  ar- 
rangements had  been  completed  for  re- 
turning Oscar  L.  Young  of  Laconia,  Re- 
I)ul)Hcan.  to  his  former  place  as  attor- 
ney general,  while  State  Treasurer 
George  E.  Farrand,  recently  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  United  States  Sen- 
ator, was  taken  care  of  as  bank  com- 
missioner in  i)lace  of  the  late  James  O. 
Lyford.  Eugene  W.  Leach  was  nomi- 
nated as  judge  of  probate  for  Merri- 
mack county,  succeeding  the  late  Charles 
R.  Corning ;  and  William  L.  Stevens 
as  judge  of  the  Concord  municipal 
court,  succeeding  the  late  Harry  J. 
Brown. 

Other  appointments  and  re-appoint- 
ments of  the  day  were  James  F.  Bren- 
nan  of  Peterborough  on  the  board  of 
state  library  trustees ;  Dwight  Hall  of 
Dover,  Richard  W.  Sulloway  of  Frank- 
lin and  Eugene  T.  Sherburne  of  Man- 
chester on  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire;  Hiram 
A.  Nash  and  Ralph  L.  Temple,  police 
commissioners  of  the  city  of  Somers- 
worth.     Frederic    S.    Nutting    of    Man- 


chester was  promoted  to  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  bank  commission,  of  which 
he  has  been  the  senior  member  since 
Mr.   Ly ford's  death. 

During  the  month  Edward  C.  Niles 
of  Concord  was  appointed  by  the  state 
supreme  court  as  the  reporter  of  its  de- 
cisions, in  place  of  Crawford  D.  Hen- 
ning,  resigned;  and  Robert  M.  Macur- 
dy  became  state  librarian,  succeeding 
Miss  Alice  M.  Pray,  resigned.  J.  C. 
Reynolds  came  from  Washington  to  di- 
rect the  taking  of  an  agricultural  cen- 
sus  of   the   state. 

The  final  filing  of  election  expenses 
had  as  its  most  interesting  feature  the 
disclosing  of  the  fact  that  the  Repub- 
lican women  of  New  Hampshire  raised 
almost  $13,000  for  the  purposes  of  the 
campaign.  The  number  of  recounts  of 
votes  asked  for  by  defeated  candidates 
after  the  election  was  smaller  than 
usual,  the  only  one  of  magnitude  being 
that  of  the  ballots  cast  for  commission- 
ers   of    Hillsborough    county. 

During  the  month  opponents  of  the 
ratification  by  New  Hampshire  of  the 
child  labor  amendment  to  the  federal 
constitution  continued  their  vigorous 
campaign  of  publicity.  Citizens  of  Con- 
cord,  headed  by   U.   S.   Senator   George 
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H.  Moses,  issued  a  manifesto  against 
ratification ;  called  a  public  meeting,  ad- 
dnessed  by  Mrs.  B.  L.  Robinson  of 
Jaffrey  and  Cambridge  ;  and  later  form- 
ed a  working  organization  with  Dr. 
Carleton  R.  Metcalf  as  president.  Those 
supporting  the  amendment  have  been 
by  no  means  silent,  though  not  so  well 
organized  as  those  working  against  rati- 
fication. 

There  was  much  discussion  of  taxa- 
tion during  the  month,  partly  caused 
and  stimulated  by  the  meetings  of  the 
Association  of  New  England  Tax  Of- 
ficials in  Concord  and  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Associations  of  Assessors 
and  Tax  Collectors  in  Manchester.  In 
one  of  the  principal  observances  of 
Thanksgiving  Day  in  the  state,  that  at 
Concord.  President  Lemuel  H.  Murlin 
of  Boston  University  spoke  strongly 
for  the  participation  of  our  country  in 
the  World  Court  and  the  League  of 
Nations. 

Armistice  Day.  Educational  Week, 
Golden  Rule  Sunday,  Red  Cross  Roll 
Call  were  observed  during  the  month. 
The  city  of  Nashua  raised  by  a  drive 
more  than  $100,000  for  its  Memorial 
Hospital.  The  new  Henry  Building  at 
the  New  Hampshire  Orphans'  Home, 
Franklin,  was  dedicated,  but  this  gain 
was  ofifset  a  little  later  when  the  main 
building  of  the  Golden  Rule  Home,  also 
at  Franklin,  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
Woodsville  and  The  Weirs  also  were 
visited  by   destructive   fires. 

The  first  New  Hampshire  jury 
verdict      in      some     years     of      murder 


in  the  first  degree  with  punishment 
by  hanging  was  brought  in  at  Concord 
in  the  case  of  George  L.  Hause,  a 
young  negro  of  that  city,  who  was  ac- 
cvised  of  killing  Moses  Goldberg,  a 
clothing  merchant,  in  the  hitter's  store 
on  North  Main  street  near  the  state 
house.  The  defense  tried  to  show  men- 
tal   irresponsibility. 

A  sample  of  the  weather  of  almost 
all  the  other  eleven  months  of  the  year 
was  shown  by  November,  1924.  Some 
of  its  days  were  as  warm  as  midsum- 
mer. On  others  the  mercury  in  the 
thermometer  sank  almost  to  zero.  It 
was  the  driest  November  in  half  a  cen- 
tury, yet  floods  in  Coos  county  did 
great  damage.  It  had  one  real  snow 
storm  in  which  only  a  few  inches  fell, 
but  of  such  a  nature  that  it  broke  down 
hundreds  of  telephone  and  telegraph 
poles  and  wires  and  put  important  lines 
out   of   commission    for   days. 

The  football  season  ended  with  New 
Hampshire  well  satisfied  with  its  share 
in  it.  Dartmouth  College,  playing  the 
hardest  schedule  an  eleven  from  Han- 
over ever  tackled,  meeting  Yale,  Har- 
vard, Brown  and  Cornell,  went  through 
the  season  without  a  defeat,  and  is 
ranked  by  many  experts  as  the  strong- 
est team  in  the  East.  New  Hamp- 
shire University  lost  but  two  games  and 
its  captain,  Wentworth,  was  next  to 
the  highest  scoring  individual  player  in 
the  country.  The  classic  game  between 
the  two  Phillips  academies  was  won  by 
Exeter.  — H.   C.    P. 


POLITICAL  REFLECTIONS 

Interest  is  now  centered  on  the  contests  for  the  various  elective  offices 
which  the  incoming  legislature  will  fill.  A  great  deal  of  speculation  is  ram- 
pant throughout  the  state  and  the  friends  of  the  various  candidates  for 
these  offices  are  making  vigorous  campaigns. 


Presidency  of  the  State  Senate 

There  are  two  leading  candidates  in 
the  field  for  the  presidency  of  the  .state 
Senate,  Charles  W.  Tobey  of  Temple 


ber  of  Republican  Senators  pledged  to 
his  candidacy  at  the  present  time.  Mr. 
Tobey  was  born  in  Roxbury,  Mass., 
and  secured  his  early  education  in  the 
schools  of  that  city.     For  a  few  years' 


Charles    W.    Tobey, 
Candidate   for   President   of   the   Senate 

and  Manchester  and  Judge  Frank  Til-  time  he  was  connected  with  one  of  the 

ton   of  Laconia.     Indications   are   that  leading  banking  firms  of  Boston.     He 

Mr.  Tobey  will  be  elected  President  as  came    to  New  Hampshire    twenty-one 

he  has  considerable  lead   in  the  num-  years  ago,  purchasing  a  farm  in  Tem- 
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pie,  in  Hillsborough  County  and  be- 
came a  resident  of  that  town.  Mr. 
Tobey  conducted  for  a  number  of  years 
a  modern,  up-to-date  farm  in  Temple, 
specializing  in  poultry,  having  one  of 
the  largest  farms  of  its  kind  in  the 
state.  Several  years  ago  he  returned 
to  his  early  profession,  re-establishing 
himself  in  the  banking  business  in  this 
state,  setting  up  headquarters  in  Man- 
chester. 

In  Temple,  Mr.  Tobey  served  his 
town  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Se- 
lectmen and  a  member  of  the  School 
Board. 

Mr.  Tobey  is  especially  well  quali- 
fied to  .serve  as  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, for  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  three 
terms,  1915,  1919  and  1923,  being 
elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  session  of  1919.  He 
won  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
most  able  presiding  officers  the  New 
Hampshire  House  of  Representatives 
ever  had.  His  experience  as  Speaker 
will  stand  him  in  good  stead  if  he  is 
elected  President  of  the  Senate. 

During  the  war  Mr.  Tobey  did  valu- 
able work  for  the  state  and  nation, 
serving  as  Chairman  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Liberty  Loan  Committee. 
He  is  married,  marrying  Francella  M. 
Lovett  of  Roxbury  in  1902.  They 
have  four  children. 

Judge  Tilton  was  born  in  Littleton, 
but  received  his  'early  training  in  the 
public  schools  of  Spokane,  Washing- 
ton, returning  to  the  East  when  he  en- 
tered college.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Boston  University  Law  School  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1902.  He 
was  for  a  time  a  meml^er  of  the  law 
firm  of  Shannon  and  Tilton.  Since 
the  death  of  his  partner  in  1918,  he  has 
conducted  his  business  alone.  Judge 
Tilton  served  as  County  Solicitor  in 
Belknap  County,  was  Judge  of  Pro- 
bate, and  has  also  served  on  the  Laco- 
nia  School  Board. 

He  was  married  in  1906  to  Lenora 
B.   Gould;   they   have   five   children. 


Judge  Tilton  is  the  only  Republican 
Senator-elect  who  is  a  lawyer.  Owing 
to  this  fact,  many  of  the  party  leaders 
of  the  state  believe  that  Judge  Tilton 
could  render  the  state  a  service  for 
which  no  other  senator  is  so  well  quali- 
fied, by  accepting  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate. No  doubt  if  Mr.  Tobey  is  elected 
President  of  the  Senate,  Judge  Tilton 
will  be  called  upon  to  act  in  this  ca- 
pacity. 

The  state  Senate  is  made  up  of  nine- 
teen Republicans  and  five  Democrats, 
which  makes  it  necessary  for  the  Re- 
publican candidate  for  President  to 
poll  at  least  ten  votes  in  the  caucus. 

Speakership  of  the  House  of 
)resentatives 


George  A.  Wood  of  Portsmouth  and 
Arthur  W.  McDaniel  of  Nottingham 
are  the  two  outstanding  candidates  for 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  the  next  Legislature.  In  addi- 
tion to,  these  there  are  several  other 
men  mentioned,  but  who  are  not  active 
candidates.  Among  them  are  Harry 
Cheney  of  Concord,  John  Childs  of 
Hillsliorough  and  Frank  Challis  of 
Manchester. 

Both  the  active  candidates  for  the 
speakership,  Mr.  Wood  and  Mr,  Mc- 
Daniel, hail  from  Rockingham  County. 
Both  are  making  an  active  and  vigor- 
ous  campaign. 

Mr.  Wood  is  a  resident  and  business 
man  of  Portsmouth  and  has  served  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  three 
terms,  the  coming  session  will  make 
his  fourth.  He  was  born  in  the  town 
of  Acworth,  a  small  agricultural  town 
in  Sullivan  County.  His  father  was 
an  outstanding  Republican,  being 
known  far  and  wide  in  his  section  as 
one  of  the  party  leaders.  Air.  Wood 
was  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  Rail- 
way Mail  service,  and  while  in  this 
service  was  elected  Secretary  of  the 
National  Association  of  Railway  Pos- 
tal Clerks  and  also  served  as  editor  of 
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their  official  magazine,  this  being  a 
great  honor  to  himself  and  the  state. 
For  several  years  prior  to  the  Wilson 
administration  he  was  in  the  revenue 
service  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment as  Deputy  Collector.  He  is  now- 
serving  as  Treasurer  of  the  New 
Hampshire  State  Civic  Associaton  and 
is  a  member  of  its  Executive  Board. 
Mr.  Wood  is  well  qualifi^ed  from  ser- 
vice and  experience,  to  occupy  the 
Speaker's  chair. 


farms  are  in  separate  towns  and  sepa- 
rate counties.  The  father  represented 
the  town  of  Barrington  in  Strafford 
County  and  Mr.  McDaniel,  the  pres- 
ent candidate  for  Speaker,  represented 
the  town  of  Nottingham  in  Rocking- 
ham County. 

Mr.  Cheney,  whose  name  is  also 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
speakership  by  his  many  friends 
throughout  the  state  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  openly  supporting  Mr. 


George   A.    Wood, 
Candidate    for    Speaker     of     the     House     of 
Representatives 

Mr.   McDaniel   is   a   farmer,   owning  Wood,    is    a    veteran    member    of    the 

and    operating   a    large   farm    in    Not-  House.       He    has    served    for    several 

tine-ham.     He  is  very  prominent  in  the  terms  and  one  session  served  as  speak- 

Grai.'ge    and    is    at    the    present    time  ^r  and  was  considered  a  very  able  and 

serving  as  steward  of  the  New  Hamp-  efficient    presiding    officer.        He    is    a 

shire   State   Grange.        He   has   in   tbe  former    Senator    and    member    of    the 

past  been  master  of  his  local  Grange.  Governor's  Council.     He  is  a  resident 

He    was   a   member   of   the    House   of  of    Concord    and    at    the   present    time 

Representatives  eight  years  ago,  hav-  Secretary    of    several    of    the    Masonic 

ing  the  unusual  distinction  of  being  a  bodies. 

<;olleague  of  his  own  father.       These         John  Childs  of  Hillsborough,  who  is 

"wo  men  own  adjoining  farms  but  the  also  mentioned  as  a  possible  candidate 
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for  speaker,  is  a  veteran  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  served  for  sev- 
eral terms,  being"  considered  one  of  the 
strongest  members  of  the  various  ses- 
sions in  which  he  has  served.  He  is  a 
resident  of  Hillsborough  and  cashier 
of  the  bank  in  that  town. 

Frank  Challis  has  previously  served 
in  the  House  and  has  recently  achieved 
note  in  New  Hampshire,  being  one  of 
the  successful  pledged  candidates  to 
Coolidge  in  the  last  Republican  na- 
tional convention. 

Secretary  of  State 

There  is  an  extremely  lively  contest 
for  Secretary  of  State.  The  candi- 
dates are  Hobart  Pillsbury  of  Manches- 
ter and  Olin  H.  Chase  of  Newport  and 
Concord.  It  is  understood  that  Mr. 
Pillsbury  has  a  solid  delegation  from 
Manchester  behind  him  and  also  a 
great  majority  of  the  Republican  leg"- 
islators  from  Hillsborough  County, 
while  Mr.  Chase  is  getting  considera- 
ble support  from  the  central  and  north- 
ern sections  of  the  state. 

Hobart     Pillsbury     of     Manchester 


Hobart    Pillsbury, 
Candidate   for   Secretary   of   State 


Olin    H.    Chase, 
Candidate   for    Secretary   of    State 

was  proposed  for  Secretary  of  State  at 
a  meeting  of  Senators-elect  and  repre- 
sentatives-elect from  Manchester,  the 
largest  delegation  in  the  Legislature, 
which  was  held  at  the  Manchester  City 
Hall  the  week  after  election.  A  mo- 
tion asking  Mr.  Pillsbury  to  become  a 
candidate  and  pledging  him  support 
was  offered  by  Albert  O.  Brown,  form- 
er governor,  and  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Pillsbury  is  well  known  to  the 
readers  of  The  Granite  Monthly  as 
a  frequent  contributor  to  its  columns. 
He  has  also  written  for  other  maga- 
zines and  for  The  Manchester  Union, 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  Boston 
Herald  and  various  news  associations. 
He  was  born  in  Derry.  graduated  from 
Harvard  College  and  became  deputy 
secretary  of  state  when  Edwin  C. 
Bean  was  elected  secretary  in   1915. 

While  deputy  secretary  of  state  he 
devoted  much  time  to  the  preparation 
and  editing  of  state  publications.  He 
edited  the  Red  Book  or  State  Manual 
of  1017.  which  among  others  won 
special  recognition  by  its  use  as  a  text 
book  on  New  Hampshire  history  and 
government  by  the  state  department 
of    education.        He    also    wrote    the 
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Manual  for  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, for  which  he  was  com- 
mended in  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
convention.  Governor  Spaulding  ap- 
pointed him  public  printing  commis- 
sioner. Another  department  of  the 
work  of  secretary  of  state  in  which  he 
was  highly  regarded  was  the  conduct 
of  the  election  machinery.  His  fair- 
ness and  judgment  in  contested  elec- 
tion cases  was  recognized  by  the 
courts,  who  appointed  him  master  to 
find  the  facts  in  all  the  contested  elec- 
tion recounts  which  have  arisen  since 
1915.  In  the  famous  Stearns-O'Dowd 
case  and  in  other  cases,  his  selection 
to  conduct  the  recounts  was  asked  by 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike. 

Mr.  Pillsbury  has  served  in  the 
Legislature,  has  twice  been  chairman 
of  the  Manchester  Delegation,  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention and  in  1913  was  secretary  to 
the  Republican  Legislative  Caucus. 
He  has  been  chairman  of  his  city  Re- 
publican organization  and  is  now  pres- 
ident of  his  ward  Republican  club  in 
Manchester  and  moderator  in  Ward 
2,  Manchester,  which  cast  the  largest 
Republican  vote  at  the  recent  election 
of  any  ward  in  the  state. 

He  is  married  and  has  three  sons  and 
a  daughter.  Mrs.  Pillsbury  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  for 
four  years  and  is  a  representative-elect 
from  Manchester.  She  has  been  sec- 
retary of  the  Trustees  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Industrial  School  since  the 
board  was  established  in  1917. 

Olin  Hosea  Chase  was  born  in 
Springfield,  N.  H.,  on  the  farm  that 
was  hewn  out  of  the  primeval  forest 
by  his  grandfather,  Elihu  H.  Chase, 
and  later  cultivated  by  his  father, 
Hosea  B.  Chase.  The  date  of  his  birth 
was  August  24,  1875.  His  mother 
was  before  her  marriage,  Evelyn  H. 
Kidder,  a  native  of  Sunapee. 

While  a  boy,  Mr.  Chase  removed 
with  his  parents  from  Springfield  to 
Newport,  where  he  attended  the  New- 
port   High    school,    graduating    there- 


from in  1892. 

In  April,  1893,  he  entered  the  office 
of  The  Republican  Champion  to 
learn  the  printer's  trade.  He  re- 
mained in  that  establishment  as  print- 
er's devil,  foreman,  and  proprietor,  re- 
spectively, until  Alay,  1917,  when  he 
sold  out  the  business  and  shortly  after 
took  up  his  residence  in  Concord. 

Mr.  Chase  is  a  Republican,  as  h'e 
states  it  himself,  by  inheritance,  and 
before  he  had  attained  his  majority 
he  was  actively  interested  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Republican  party  in  New- 
port. He  served  for  many  years  as 
secretary  of  the  Republican  club,  and 
held  the  office  of  town  clerk  for  12 
years.  He  served  in  the  Legislature 
of  1913-14  and  again  in  1915-16,  being 
the  first  member  of  the  legislature 
from  Newport  to  succeed  himself  in 
more  than  a  generation.  During  the 
latter  session,  upon  the  resignation  of 
Col.  Edwin  C.  Bean  to  take  the  officle 
of  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Chase  was 
elected  speaker  of  the  House.  In 
September,  1916,  Gov.  Rolland  H. 
Spaulding  appointed  him  commission- 
er of  motor  vehicles  to  succeed  the  late 
Arthur  L.  Willis,  which  position  he 
occupied  until  June,  1922,  when  he 
riesigned.  He  was  executive  secretary 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Republican 
League  during  the  existence  of  that 
organization.  During  the  Spanish- 
American  war  Mr.  Chase  served  as 
first  sergeant  and  second  lieutenant, 
respectively,  of  Company  M.  First  N. 
H.  Vols.,  from  Newport,  and  following 
the  war  he  was  captain  of  the  same 
company  in  the  National  Guard  for 
five  years. 

Fraternally  Mr.  Chase  is  a  Free 
Mason,  being  a  Knight  Templar  in  the 
York  rite  and  32nd  degree  in  the  Scot- 
tish rite,  also  a  Shriner.  He  has 
passed  the  chairs  in  the  Blue  Lodge 
and  Royal  Arch  Chapter,  and  has 
served  as  a  district  deputy  grand  mas- 
ter. He  has  also  been  worthy  patron 
in  the  Eastern  Star. 
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In  December,  1917,  Mr.  Chase  mar- 
ried jMiss  Hattie  A.  Reed  of  Newport. 

State  Treasurer 

There  is  a  great  uncertainty  up  to 
the  present  time  as  to  just  who  will 
be  the  next  State  Treasurer.  There 
are  several  men  mentioned  for  this 
office,  but  really  no  active  candidates, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Henry 
Short,  former  deputy  treasurer.  Oscar 
Cole,  present  member  of  the  Governor's 
Council  from  Berlin,  is  mentioned  for 
this  ofifice  as  well  as  Olin  H.  Chase, 
who  is  an  active  candidate  for  Secre- 
tary of  State,  but  somie  of  whose 
friends  are  urging  him  to  be  a  candi- 
date for  State  Treasurer. 

Harry  C.  Brunei,  assistant  paymas- 
ter of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad 
in  Concord  is  also  mentioned  for  this 
office.  He  has  a  long  and  wide  expe- 
rience in  municipal  affairs  in  the  city 
of  Concord  and  was  prominent  both  in 
the  primary  and  election  campaigns 
during  the  past  year. 

Wesley  Plummer,  former  treasurer, 
under  the  last  Republican  administra- 
tion, has  not  stated  definitely  whether 
or  not  he  will  be  a  candidate,  so  at  the 
time  this  magazine  goes  to  print  it  is 
indefinite  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  race 
for  treasurer. 

Clerk  of  the  Senate 

Bernard  Chasie  of  Plymouth  is  the 
only  candidate  for  clerk  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Mr.  Chase  was  clerk  during  the 
last  session  of  the  Senate  and  made  a 
very  able  record.  He  was  born  in 
Orford,  educated  in  the  Plymouth 
High  school  and  the  Holderness 
school.  He  studied  law  for  a  time, 
giving  it  up  at  the  entrance  of  the 
United  States  into  the  World  War. 
He  served  overseas  during  the  early 
part  of  the  war  with  the  New  England 
saw  mill  unit,  later  serving  with  the 
north  sea  min'e  force  of  the  United 
States  Navy  situated  at  base  17.  Mr. 
Chase  is  popular  and  well  known  in  his 


Bernard    Chase, 
Canddate    for    Clerk    of    the    Senate 

home  town,  serving  on  the  Republican 
committee  in  Plymouth  since  reaching 
maturity.  He  nepresented  the  town 
in  the  Republican  state  convention  in 
1921  and  served  for  three  years  as  se- 
lectman. During  the  campaign  this 
fall  he  was  assistant  director  of  the 
Speakers'  Bureau.  His  service  in  the 
New  Hampshire  Senate  is  a  contin- 
uous one  of  advancement,  messenger 
in  the  sessions  of  1915  and  1917,  assist- 
ant clerk  in  1921  and  clerk  in  1923.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  various  Masonic 
Lodges,  Blue  Lodge,  Chapter,  Coun- 
cil,  Commandery  and  Shrine. 

The  only  candidate  for  assistant 
clerk  of  the  Senate  is  Benjamin  Greer, 
Junior,  of  Goffstown.  Mr.  Greer  was 
assistant  clerk  in  the  1923  session, 
making  a  very  able  record  for  himself. 
Mr.  Greer  is  a  resident  of  Goffstown, 
being  associated  with  his  father  there 
in  the  lumber  business. 

He  represented  his  town  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  1921 
session.  It  is  expected  that  neither 
Mr.  Chase  nor  Mr.  Greer  will  have 
opposition  in  sleeking  their  respective 
positions. 
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Harrie    M.    Young, 
Candidate    for    Clerk    of    the    House 

Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives 

There  are  two  candidates  for 
clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Harrie  M.  Young  of  Manchester  and 
Bernard  Carey  of  Newport.  Mr. 
Young  has  served  as  clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  since  1907, 
every  session  up  to  and  including  the 
session  of  1921.  He  was  not  a  candi- 
date in  1923,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
Democrats  controlled  the  House  in 
the  last  session.  Due  to  the  fact  that 
Air.  Young  has  a  long  and  valuable 
experience  in  this  important  position, 
it  is  expected  that  he  will  be  elected  to 
serve  in  this  capacity  in  the  incoming 
session. 

Mr.  Young  is  a  resident  of  Manches- 
ter and  has  represented  his  ward  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  several 
sessions,  the  sessions  of  1895,  1897  and 
1899  and  at  the  latter  .session  was 
chairman  of  the  important  committee 
on  appropriations.  He  holds  various 
positions  of  trust  and  honor  in  private 
life,  being  clerk  of  the  Manchester  In- 
stitute of  Arts  and   Sciences  since  its 


organization  twenty-six  years  ago.  He 
has  been  clerk  and  treasurer  of  the 
Amoskeag  veterans  for  twenty  years. 
He  is  serving  as  Chief  of  Records  of 
the  Agawan  Tribe  of  Red  Men  and 
has  for  thirty  years.  He  has  the  great 
honor  of  serving  as  Great  Chief  of 
Records  of  the  Great  Council  of  New 
Hampshire  Improved  Order  of  Red 
Men  for  the  past  twenty-three  years 
and  has  the  doubly  great  honor  of  be- 
ing assistant  to  the  Great  Chief  of 
Records  of  the  Great  Council  of  Im- 
proved Order  of  Red  Men  of  the 
United  States  and  at  the  national 
sessions,  for  the  last  twelve  years 
has  assumed  full  charge  of  the  record- 
ing work  of  the  sessions.  Besides  be- 
ing a  member  of  all  branches  of  Red 
Men,  Air.  Young  belongs  to  the  Elks, 
Grange  and  Kalumet  Club  of  Alan- 
chester.  He  started  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  assistant  clerk  in 
the  1903  and  1905  sessions  and  has 
since  up  to  the  1923  session  served  as 
clerk.  Mr.  Young  served  as  secre- 
tary of  the  Republican  State  Commit- 
tee in  1920  and  was  in  charge  of  the 
distribution  of  supplies  and   literature 


John   Edgerley, 
Councillor.    1st    Dist. 
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John    A.    Hammond, 
Councillor,    2nd    Dist. 

for  the  Republican  state  committee 
during  the  campaign  just  past. 
Through  his  wide  and  varied  experi- 
ence he  is  well  qualified  to  hold  the 
positon  of  clerk. 

Bernard  Carey,  the  second  candidate 
for  Clerk  of  the  House  has  been  assist- 
ant clerk  for  a  number  of  sessions,  up 
to  the  last  session.  Prior  to  being  as- 
sistant clerk  he  was  a  page.  He  is  a 
resident  of  Newport  and  a  prominent 
Republican  of  that  town.  He  repre- 
sented Sullivan  County  on  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Republican 
State  Committee.  He  holds  several 
positions  of  trust  in  his  home  town, 
among  which  i.s  Judge  of  Municipal 
Police  Court.  It  is  hoped  by  many  of 
the  party  leaders  that  the  1925  House 
may  continue  as  previous  sessions  with 
Mr.  Young  as  clerk  and  Mr.  Carey  as 
assistant  clerk,  as  they  prove  an  ex- 
cellent team. 

The  only  candidate  for  assistant 
clerk  of  the  House  to  date  is  Howard 
H.  Hamlin  of  Charlestown.  Mr.  Ham- 
lin was  a  page  in  the  last  House  of 
Representatives  and  has  been  recent- 
ly admitted  to  the  bar  in  this  state. 

Governor's  Council 

The  Governor's  Council  during  the 


coming  two  years  will  be  composed 
of  five  Republicans,  namely,  John  A. 
Edgerley,  first  district,  John  A.  Ham- 
mond, second  district,  Arthur  E. 
Moreau,  third  district,  Samuel  A. 
Lovejoy,  fourth  district,  and  Jesse  M. 
Barton,  fifth  district.. 

John  A.  Edgerley,  who  will  repre- 
sent the  first  district  in  the  Governor's 
Council,  is  a  farmer  and  lumber  deal- 
er. Mr.  Edgerley  is  a  resident  of  Tuf- 
tonboro  and  has  always  been  promi- 
nent in  the  public  afifairs  of  his  town. 
He  has  represented  his  town  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  and  his 
district  in  the  State  Senate. 

John  A.  Hammond,  who  will  repre- 
sent the  second  district  is  the  manager 
of  the  Belknap  County  Farmers'  Ex- 
change and  is  serving  at  present  as 
Lecturer  of  the  New  Hampshire  State 
Grange.  Mr.  Hammond  is  a  resident 
of  Gilford  and  has  long  been  promi- 
nent in  the  public  affairs  of  his  town, 
representing  the  town  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  1915  and  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention  in  1918 
and  his  district  in  the  Senate  in  1923. 

Arthur  E.  Moreau,  who  will  repre- 


Arthur   Moreau, 
Councillor   3rd    Dist. 
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Samuel    Lovejoy, 
Councillor,   4th   Dist. 

sent  the  third  district,  is  a  hardware 
merchant  in  Manchester.  Mr.  Moreau 
is  consid-ered  one  of  the  leading  busi- 
ness men  of  that  city.  He  has  never 
held  public  office  except  having  served 
as  major  on  the  staff  of  Governor 
Henry  W.  Keyes. 

Samuel  A.  Lovejoy,  who  will  repre- 
sent the  fourth,  district,  is  one  of  the 
most  prominent  farmers  of  the  state. 
He  formerly  was  engaged  in  the  gran- 
ite quarrying  business.  Mr.  Lovejoy 
is  a  resident  of  Milford,  owning  and 
operating  a  large  farm  on  which  he 
has  one  of  the  finest  herds  of  regis- 
tered Aberdeen  Angus  cattle  to  be 
found  in  the  eastern  section  of  this 
country.  M.r.  Lovejoy  has  represent- 
ed Milford  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  three  terms.  In  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  he  served  on 
the  important  appropriations  commit- 
tee.    He  was  formerly  president  of  the 


Hillsborough  County  Farm  Bureau 
and  at  present  is  treasurer  of  the  New 
Hampshire   Farm   Bureau   Federation. 

Jesse  M.  Barton,  who  will  represent 
the  fifth  district,  is  a  resident  of  New- 
port and  has  long  been  prominent  in 
New  Hampshire  politics.  Mr.  Barton 
by  profession  is  a  lawyer.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1899.  He  has 
represented  his  town  in  the  house  of 
Representatives  and  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  and  his  district  in  the 
State  Senate,  being  president  of  the 
State  Senate  in  1917.  He  had  the 
honor  of  acting  as  Governor  at  the 
close  of  Henry  W.  Keyes'  administra- 
tion. Mr.  Barton  served  as  chairman 
of  the  Republican  State  Committee  in 
1912,  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention  in  1920.  He 
served  as  Judge  of  Probate  in  Sullivan 
County  from   1906  to   1917. 


Jesse    M.    Barton, 
Councillor,    5th   Dist. 
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'ANY  important  problems  will  be 
up  for  consideration  when  the 
New  Hampshire  Legislature 
meets  for  its  bi-ennial  session  on  the 
first  Wednesday  in  January,   1925. 

The  New  Hampshire  Legislature  has 
in  the  past  been  the  seat  of  lively  debate 
on  various  topics  that  have  come  be- 
fore it.  Considering  the  nature  of  the 
measures  which  will  be  considered  by 
the  incoming  legislature  it  is  expected 
that  the  1925  session  will  equal  or  excel 
its    predecessors    in    this    respect. 

Federal  Cliild  Labor  Amendment 

The  propaganda  in  support  and  in 
opposition  to  the  Federal  Cliild  Labor 
Amendment  with  which  our  state  is  now 
flooded  has  developed  such  a  keen  in- 
terest in  this  question  that  it  is  likely 
to  be  one  of  the  most  sharply  contested 
issues  before  the  legislature  this  win- 
ter. 

The  terms  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment which  was  submitted  to  the  states 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  Congress  is  as 
follows:  Section  1,  "The  Congress 
shall  have  power  to  limit,  regulate  and 
prohibit  the  labor  of  persons  under  18 
years  of  age."  Section  2,  "The  power 
of  the  several  states  is  unimpaired  by 
this  article  except  that  the  operation  of 
state  laws  shall  [be  suspended  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  give  effect  to  legis- 
lation enacted  by  the  Congress." 

The  opposition  to  the  amendment 
centers  mainly  around  two  arguments : 
first,  that  no  further  power  should  be 
centralized  in  the  hands  of  the  nation- 
al government;  second  that  Congress 
should  not  be  given  authority  to  regu- 
late or  prohibit  the  labor  of  minors  up 
to  the  age  of  eighteen.  In  many  rural 
communities  there  is  a  wide-spread  fear 
that  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  may 
lead  to  Federal  legislation,  which  may 
result  in  interfering  with  work  which 
children  now  perform  on  the  farm  and 
in  the  home.  These  people  have  a  dis- 
trust of   Congress  which  the   supporters 


of  the  amendment  resent.     The  assump- 
tion   that    Congress     would     abuse     the 
powers  given  by  this  amendment  is  felt 
by   many   to  be   unjustified.     These   lat- 
ter people  have  more   faith  in  Congress 
and    declare    the    charge    that    Congress 
would  impose  idleness  by  law  and   for- 
bid boys   to   sell  newspapers  or  to  help 
their   fathers  and  mothers  is  unjustified 
and   unwarranted.        They   point   to   the 
fact   that   two   child   labor   measures   al- 
ready   enacted    by    Congress     were     di- 
rected exclusively  to  children  industrial- 
ly employed,   not  applying  to  those  en- 
gaged in   farming  or  household  occupa- 
tions.    These   two   National   laws   aimed 
to  prohibit  the  labor  of  children  in  fac- 
tories   under    fourteen    years      of      age. 
They  further  provided  that  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of   fourteen  and  sixteen 
should   not  be   employed   in   such  estab- 
lishments  more  than  eight  hours  a  day 
or  six  davs  a  week.     The  United  States 
Supreme  Court  held  both  of  these  laws 
unconstitutional    by    a    vote    of    five    out 
of   nine    of    the   judges. 

In  the  heated  discussions  of  this  sub- 
ject many  people  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  state  legislatures  already  have  al- 
most unlimited  powers  over  child  labor 
and  that  the  real  issue  is  whether  uni- 
form and  equal  child  labor  laws  applic- 
able to  the  entire  country  are  prefer- 
able to  the  present  diversity  of  child 
labor   standards   under   state   laws. 

The  confusion  which  has  developed 
about  this  issue  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  attitude  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Manufacturers'  Association  which  two 
years  ago  vigorously  opposed  a  state 
48-hour  law  for  women  and  children 
working  in  factories  because  such  state 
legislation  was  not  nation-wide  in  its  ap- 
plication and  consequently  would  dis- 
criminate against  New  England  indus- 
tries. They  now  appear  to  oppose  Fed- 
eral Child  Labor  legislation  which  would 
be  national  in  scope  and  would  help  to 
equalize  standards  of  labor  between  the 
north  and  the  south.    One  is  led  to  won- 
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cler  just  what  kind  of  child  labor  legis- 
lation  this   organization   would    favor. 

Ratification  of  the  amendment  is  sup- 
ported by  many  prominent  citizens  main- 
ly for  two  reasons ;  first,  because  under 
existing  conditions  thousands  of  young 
children  are  still  working  long  hours  in 
mines  and  industries  of  certain  states. 
They  view  this  situation  with  alarm  be- 
cause it  retards  the  education  and  lowers 
the  physical  development  of  future  gen- 
erations. They  know  the  high  percent- 
age of  illiteracy  which  still  exists  in  this 
country.  They  resent  the  fact  that  we 
are  lagging  behind  many  European  na- 
tions in  this  respect.  They  insist  that 
there  is  nothing  more  vital  to  the  nation 
than  child  welfare.  They  insist  that 
legislation  in  order  to  be  efifective  must 
be  uniform  all  over  the  country.  They 
maintain  that  the  abolition  of  child  la- 
bor would  increase  the  opportunities 
for  education,  raise  the  average  intelli- 
gence and  standards  of  citizenship  of  fu- 
ture generations. 

To  those  who  object  to  vesting  this 
new  power  in  the  Federal  go""!rnment 
advocates  of  the  amendment  ai.awer  that 
there  is  no  purpose  for  which  the  power 
of  the  Federal  government  can  be  used 
to  greater  advantage.  They  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  organization  and 
competition  of  industries  is  nation-wide 
in  scope  and  consequently  efifective  reg- 
ulation of  child  labor  must  also  be  na- 
tion wide.  In  support  of  this  proposi- 
tion they  cite  figures  from  the  United 
States  census  for  1920  showing  over 
1,000,000  children  between  the  ages  of 
10  and  15  years  still  employed  in  gain- 
ful occupations.  They  maintain  that  as 
long  as  the  present  diversity  in  state 
laws  exists  industries  will  gravitate  to 
states  with  low  standards  of  child  labor. 
This  will  penalize  the  more  progressive 
states  and  tend  to  keep  us  behind  other 
countries  of  the  civilized  world  in  the 
important  task  of  protecting  and  edu- 
cating our  children. 

Ratification  of  the  Federal  child  labor 
amendment   was   one   of   the   leading   is- 


sues in  the  recent  national  and  state 
campaigns.  Calvin  Coolidge  advocated 
it  vigorously  before  election  and  still 
gives  it  his  unqualified  support.  John 
Winant  made  this  one  of  the  chief  is- 
sues of  his  primary  campaign  and  con- 
tinued to  stress  the  importance  of  rati- 
fication throughout  the  election  cam- 
paign. It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
whether  the  legislature  will  support  or 
thwart  the  president  and  the  governor 
on  one  of  the  major  issues  on  which 
they  were  both  nominated  and  elected. 
The  New  Hampshire  State  Civic  As- 
sociation will  hold  a  meeting  some  time 
about  the  middle  of  January  when 
speakers  of  national  reputation  will 
speak  in  support  and  in  opposition  to 
the  Child  Labor  Amendment.  There 
will  be  afforded  an  opportunity  for  all 
interested  persons  to  hear  both  sides  of 
the  most  controversial  question  which 
has  been  before  the  New  Hampshire 
public  for  some  time. 

The  48-Hour  Law 

The  question  of  a  48-hour  work 
week  for  women  and  children  in  in- 
dustry will  no  doubt  hold  the  center 
of  the  stage  for  a  part  of  the  session, 
but  is  not  likely  to  overshadow  all 
other  issues  as  it  did  two  years  ago. 
The  Republican  Governor-elect  is 
pledged  to  such  a  law,  and  the  Repub- 
lican party  which  controls  both  Houses 
of  the  Legislature  has  endorsed  both 
Captain  Winant'.s  and  Calvin  Cool- 
idge's  stand  in  support  of  the  48-hour 
law.  The  Democratic  party  is  also 
pledged  to  such  a  law.  Two  years  ago 
the  48-hour  law  was  passed  by  a  con- 
siderable majority  by  the  Democratic 
House  of  Representatives  and  was  de- 
feated by  the  Republican  Senate. 
The  48-hour  work  week  for  women 
and  children  in  industries  is  endorsed 
and  supported  in  New  Hampshire 
by  the  various  labor  and  other  organ- 
izations and  by  many  leading  citizens. 
As  time  goes  on  it  seems  to  be  winning 
converts.        The   present   statute   fixes 
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the  maximum  working  week  for 
women  and  children  in  industries  at 
54  hours. 


Compulsory  Insurance 

The  widespread  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter of  compulsory  liability  insurance 
for  automobiles  undoubtedly  indicates 
the  existence  of  a  real  danger  on  our 
highways  from  which  people  in  the 
State  desire  some  protection.  The 
Commissioner  of  Motor  Vehicles,  John 
Griffin,  has  recently  issued  a  public 
statement  favoring  compulsory  in- 
surance. The  last  legislature  consid- 
ered this  subject,  and  after  a  heated 
debate  rejected  the  measure  by  a  nar- 
row margin.  The  problem  that  the 
legislature  will  have  to  consider  is  how 
far  compulsory  insurance  will  be  help- 
ful in  reducing  the  existing  evil. 
Then  there  is  the  problem  of  the 
foreign  car  which  forms  a  considerable 
part  of  our  traffic  and  which  would  not 
be  covered  by  such  an  act.  If  the 
state  is  to  create  another  compulsory 
charge  for  automobile  owners,  would 
it  not  be  desirable  for  the  state  also  to 
provide  for  this  compulsory  insur- 
ance at  cost?  This  could  be  done  by 
some  plan  for  mutual  insurance.  The 
problem  will  undoubtedly  consume 
considerable  time  and  w^ill  lead  to  an 
interesting  debate  in  the  coming  ses- 
sion. 

Poll  Tax 

The  question  of  whether  the  Poll 
Tax  on  women  shall  be  abolished  or 
whether  the  present  rate  of  three  dol- 
lars shall  be  reduced  to  two  dollars  for 
both  men  and  women  will  be  a 
subject  of  heated  discussion  in  the 
next  legislature.  Undoubtedly  the 
Democratic  party  will  make  an  en- 
deavor to  abolish  the  Poll  Tax  on 
women  altogether,  while  the  Repub- 
licans are  pledged  to  reduce  the  Poll 
Tax  on  both  men  and  women  instead 
of     abolishing     the     tax    entirely     on 


women.  In  considering  this  much 
agitated  question  the  legislature  of 
1925  will  have  the  help  and  advice 
of  a  much  larger  group  of  women 
members  than  ever  before  in  its  his- 
tory. 

State  Police 

The  question  of  whether  New 
Hampshire  shall  have  a  State  Police 
has  been  much  discussed  of  late  and 
will  undoubtedly  be  considered  by  the 
next  legislature.  The  increasing  de- 
mand for  such  a  police  force  or  state 
constabulary  undoubtedly  springs 
from  an  unsatisfactory  situation  in  re- 
gard to  the  enforcement  of  some  of  our 
laws.  The  Legislature  will  be  called 
upon  to  decide  whether  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  police  or  constabulary 
would  materially  improve  existing 
conditions.  There  are  many  different 
points  of  view  on  this  subject.  Some 
propose  the  creation  of  an  independ- 
ent state  constabulary,  others  would 
re-organize  the  whole  law  enforcement 
machinery  of  the  state  and  centralize 
the  duties  of  the  Motor  Vehicle,  In- 
surance, Weights  and  Measures  de- 
partments, the  Enforcement  of  Li- 
quor Laws,  and  of  Pure  Food  Laws 
and  other  state  laws  in  a  single  de- 
partment of  law  enforcement  with  a 
state  police  force.  Attorney  General 
Irving  E.  Hinkley  does  not  approve  a 
state  police  force  or  state  constabulary 
but  favors  the  employment  of  two 
trained  detectives  to  work  under  the 
direction  of  the  Attorney  General's 
office. 

The  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
representing  the  farmers  of  the  state 
have  appointed  a  committee  to  study 
this  problem  and  make  a  report  in  the 
near  future.  In  these  days  when 
economy  of  government  expenditure 
is  so  important,  the  state  will  have 
to  consider  whether  the  benefits  to  be 
secured  by  creating  a  state  police  will 
warrant  the  additional  expenditure 
and  whether  such  a  force  would  ma- 
terially   improve    law    enforcement. 
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Road  Problems 

The  New  Hampshire  State  Grange 
and  the  New  Hampshire  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation  several  months  ago 
appointed  a  committee  to  investigate 
the  rural  road  problem  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. As  a  result  of  this  committee's 
findings  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  state  will  probably  ask  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  money  now  received  from 
gasoline  tax,  auto  licenses  and  regis- 
trations be  apportioned  to  helping 
maintain  the  secondary  roads  of  the 
state  located  in  those  rural  towns  that 
are  now  raising  more  than  they  can 
afford  for  road  maintenance  and  which 
even  at  that  fail  to  produce  enough  rev- 
enue for  proper  maintenance.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  committee  representing 
these  farm  organizations  will  probably 
open  up  a  broader  question,  that  of 
the  state's  entire  policy  in  regard  to 
road   expenditures. 

The  present  laws  governing  the 
state's  highway  activities  have  grown 
up  piecemeal  at  a  time  when  expendi- 
tures for  the  purpose  were  small. 
Now  with  the  expenditures  reckoned 
in  millions  rather  than  thousands  the 
legislature  might  profitably  re-con- 
sider the  question  of  state  road  con- 
struction, maintenance  and  highway 
expenditures. 

In  this  connection  the  state  may 
want  to  consider  the  proposal  of  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  to  dis- 
continue certain  short  lines  of  rail- 
road which  do  not  pay  and  to  substi- 
tute motor  bus  service.  In  order  to 
provide  continuous  motor  service  for 
those  communities  situated  along  the 
lines  which  it  is  proposed  to  discon- 
tinue, substantial,  well-paved  roads 
will  be  necessary.  Some  extension  of 
state  highway  construction  may  be 
justified  in  order  to  enable  the  Bos- 
ton and  Maine  Railroad  to  rehabilitate 
itself  and  to  give  better  service  over 
its  main  lines. 

Education 

The   Legislature  will  once  more  be 


called  upon  to  face  the  broad  problem 
of     the     .state's     general     educational 
policy.     The  state  Board  of  Education 
will  doubtless  have  their  usual  require- 
ments.       The     University     of     New 
Hampshire    has    increased    its    enroll- 
ment from  500  six  years  ago  to  more 
than    1200  at   the   present   time.        Its 
budget  for  maintenance  has  grown  but 
not  in  proportion  to  the  increased  at- 
tendance.      The    over-crowded    condi- 
tions   at   the   University    seriously    in- 
terfere  with    the   service   that   institu- 
tion should  render  our  boys  and  girls. 
Investigations    show    that    no    dormi- 
tory has   been  built  at  Durham   since 
1915  and  there  has  been  no  appropria- 
tion   for    a    recitation    building    since 
1913.     Since  the  latter  date  the  enroll- 
ment has  increased  over  400  per  cent. 
It  is  high  time  that  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Legislature  should  recognize  and 
meet  the  growing  needs   of   the   state 
University. 

The  Keene  Normal  School  and  the 
Plymouth  Normal  School  are  grow- 
ing and  will  probably  seek  larger  ap- 
propriations for  maintenance.  The 
Keene  Normal  School  will  probably 
ask  for  a  new  building  which  was  de- 
nied during  the  last  session  through 
a  pocket  veto  by  the  Governor.  A 
modern  up-to-date  educational  system 
in  New  Hampshire  i.s  of  first  im- 
portance and  the  Legislature  should 
give  all  legitimate  requirements  for 
this  purpose  sympathetic  considera- 
tion. 

Inheritance  Tax 
Shall  the  state  refund  some  eight 
hundred  thousand  dollars  paid  under 
our  former  inheritance  tax  laws, 
which  have  during  the  past  year  been 
declared  unconstitutonal?  As  the 
law  now  stands  persons  who  have  paid 
illee-al  inheritance  taxes  must  in  order 
to  recover,  bring  suit  against  the  state 
for  the  return  of  the  amount  paid  in, 
within  one  year  of  the  time  the  tax 
was  paid. 

Governor-elect    Winant    holds    that 
the   state   is   morallv  bound  to   return 
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all  the  money  collected  under  the  law 
now  declared  unconstitutional,  irre- 
spective of  the  time  of  payment.  It 
is  expected  that  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress he  will  recommend  some  action 
to  that  end,  despite  the  fact  that  it  will 
call  for  an  outlay  of  some  $800,000. 

State  Dairy  Inspector 

The  Granite  State  Dairyman's  As- 
sociation and  the  New  Hampshire 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  are  asking 
for  the  creation  of  the  office  of  State 
Dairy  Inspector  to  protect  the  dairy 
interests  of  the  state.  Such  a  mea- 
sure was  killed  in  the  last  Legislature 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
dairy  industry  of  New  Hampshire 
produces  many  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually, and  it  seems  to  the  organiza- 
tions promoting  this  measure,  no  more 
than  right  that  the  state  should  afford 
some  protection  to  the  farmers  en- 
gaged in  this  industry.  The  neigh- 
boring states  of  Maine  and  Vermont 
have  such  laws. 

Another  proposition  that  these  or- 
ganizations are  said  to  favor  is  a 
change  in  the  bonding  of  the  buyers 
of  dairy  products,  which  would  make 
it  possible  for  buyers  to  file  bonds  di- 
rect with  the  state  instead  of  with 
special  companies. 

Compulsory  Vaccination 

During  the  last  Legislature  one  of 
the  most  intense  fights  was  on  the  re- 
peal of  the  Compulsory  Vaccination 
Law.  The  repeal  of  this  law  had  very 
strong  support  from  many  influential 
persons  but  was  finally  defeated.  It 
is  expected  the  same  interests  will 
again  renew  the  fight  for  the  repeal  of 
this  law. 

Shepard-Towner  Law 

The  provisions  of  the  Shepard- 
Towner  Act  for  maternity  aid  were 
adopted  by  New  Hampshire  in  1921. 
After  a  strenuous  fight  the  last  Legis- 
lature made  an  appropriation  which 
enabled  our  state  to  benefit  from  the 
Federal    aid    provided    for   under   that 


act.  The  work  has  proved  both  use- 
ful and  popular  in  many  sections  of 
the  state.  It  is  probable  that  the  next 
Legislature  will  be  asked  to  continue 
the  work  and  perhaps  increase  the  ap- 
propriation so  as  to  extend  this  ser- 
vice where  needed  and  thereby  further 
reduce  the  infant  death  rate. 

Advertising 

The  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
is  asking  the  state  to  appropriate  a 
sizable  sum  for  an  advertising  pro- 
gram to  boost  the  state  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. This  measure  will  have  the 
support  of  the  State  Hotel  Associa- 
tion and  of  many  other  organizations 
that  are  interested  in  state  publicity. 
Such  a  measure  will  arouse  much  de- 
bate and  its  fate  is  likely  to  be  uncer- 
tain. 

Fish  and  Game  Laws 

There  will  probably  be  the  usual 
number  of  Fish  and  Game  bills  intro- 
duced during  the  coming  session.  Fish 
and  Game  Laws  seem  quite  popular  in 
the  New  Hampshire  Legislature  and 
always  come  in  for  their  full  share  of 
discussion.  It  has  been  customary 
for  many  members  to  display  their 
oratorical  powers  on  short  trout,  deer, 
partridge,  or  wild  cats  sometime  dur- 
ing the  session.  There  is  a  growing 
demand  among  many  of  tlie  Fish  and 
Game  Clubs  of  the  State,  for  a  shorter 
deer  season. 

Eradication  of  Bovine 
Tuberculosis 

An  increased  appropriation  will  be 
asked  for  in  this  session  to  continue 
the  work  for  the  eradication  of  bovine 
tuberculosis  in  this  state.  The  work 
has  been  going  on  for  several  years, 
and  has  made  splendid  progress.  It 
i.s  vigorously  supported  by  the  various 
farm  organizations  of  the  state,  as 
well  as  by  many  social  and  hygienic 
organizations.  We  expect  that  the 
Legislature  will  make  appropriations 
sufficient  to  carry  on  this  program  for 
the  protection  of  the  public  health. 


SILVER  BLACK  FOX  FARMING 


By  Mary  A.  Rand 


SILVER  black  fox  farming  as  an 
industry  is  being  developed  more 
extensively  each  year  and  vv^ith  sur- 
prising success,  until  at  the  present 
time  it  is  considered  a  most  profitable 
business.  Fox  farming  as  a  business 
and  as  an  aid  to  agriculture  is  highly 
recommended.  Although  these  fur- 
bearing  animals  mav  be  raised  in  anv 
part  of  the  country,  New  Hampshire 
is  especially  well  adapted  for  this  busi- 
ness, as  its  climatic  conditions  are  simi- 
lar to  those  of  Prince  Edward  Island, 
where  the  domestication  of  the  silver 
fox  was  first  begun  in  1887  by  three 
men  who  kept  their  project  a  secret  for  a 
number  of  years,  during  which  time  they 
became  fabulously  wealthy  from  the 
sale  of  pelts  to  foreign  markets,  but 
solid  no  stock  for  breeding  purposes. 
From  this  small  beginning  the  industry 
has  developed  until  there  are  about  600 
men  engaged  in  it  at  the  present  time, 
and  it  is  increasing  as  people  come  to 
learn  of  the  ultimate  profits  to  be  ob- 
tained   therefrom. 

There  are  many  abandoned  farms,  or 
others  which  are  far  from  profitable, 
which  might  easily  be  utilized  for  the 
propagation  of  the  silver  black  fox,  one 
of  the  luxury  furs,  the  pelts  comparing 
with  other  furs  as  do  diamonds  with 
other  precious  stones.  A  country  is 
lost  without  agriculture,  and  if  farms 
which  may  be  unproductive,  or  those 
which  have  been  deserted  because  the 
rising  generation  fails  to  see  monetary 
returns  which  may  be  reecived  ;from 
other  lines  of  business,  which  often- 
times takes  the  young  people  to  the 
cities,  where  many  times  it  is  with  dif- 
ficulty they  eke  out  a  living,  may  be 
made  more  attractive  both  to  the  own- 
ers of  the  farms  and  their  children,  it 
is   to   be   highly    recommended. 

The  expense  of  raising  these  animals 
in  captivity  is  only  trifling,  that  of 
equipping  a  place   for  their   propagation 


is  comparatively  small  and  ,when  the 
unusual  profits  from  the  industry  have 
accrued,  the  money  may  not  only  be 
reinvested  in  silver  black  foxes,  but  at 
the  same  time  may  be  devoted  partially 
to  the  necessary  equipment  on  the  farm, 
which  otherwise  might  not  be  obtain- 
able. Fox  farming  is  an  incentive  to 
keep  people  on  the  farms,  where  more 
agricultural  products  may  be  raised,  thus 
aiding  the  people  of  the  state  and  na- 
tion in  their  existence.  Agriculture  is 
the  mainstay  of  a  nation,  for  the  mil- 
lions of  people  in  the  cities  cannot  exist 
unless  food  products  of  the  farm  are 
supplied    them. 

Men  and  women  are  needed  to  carry 
on  the  many  industries  which  are  being 
conducted  in  the  cities,  but  farm  life 
and  its  possibilities  should  be  made  so 
attractive,  financiallv  and  otherwise, 
that  life  thereon  would  be  found  to  be 
fully  as  worthwhile  as  many  other 
kinds  of  employment.  Think  of  the 
freedom  and  the  good  health  which  are 
characteristic  of  farm  life  in  contradis- 
tinction to  many  of  the  occupations 
which  people  are  following,  where  the 
labor  conditions  are  characterized  by 
m.any  hardships  and  difficulties.  The 
pure  air  and  the  wonderful  scenery 
which  God  has  given  His  people  mean 
far  more  for  the  health  of  body  and 
mind  than  perhaps  greater  financial  re- 
turns which  are  offered  in  the  cities. 
Then,  too,  living  conditions  in  large 
cities  are  oftentimes  undesirable  and  the 
youth  are  subjected  to  many  tempta- 
tions. 

The  majority  of  people  are  fond  of 
animals  and  the  silver  black  fox,  al- 
though not  a  domestic  animal,  mav  be 
easily  tamed  and  found  to  be  a  source 
of  pleasure  and  profit  to  raisers  of  these 
quadrupeds,  which  have  the  most  ex- 
pensive fur  in  the  world  except  Rus- 
sian sable.  It  is  not  difficult  to  raise 
these  animals,  as  their   food  consists  of 
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meat,  eggs,  cereals,  milk,  water  and 
vegetables,  and  what  would  be  required 
for  a  Collie  dog  will  feed  three  foxes, 
so  the  expense  for  food  is  low.  The 
animals  are   fed  from  galvanized  dishes. 

No  expensive  equipment  is  required 
in  order  to  raise  these  animals.  A 
^ood  sized  pen  for  two  is  eight  by 
thirty-five  feet,  surrounded  by  coai^se 
wire,  which  is  protected  by  a  guaird 
fence  nine  feet  in  height,  with  an  over- 
hang. In  building  the  houses  or  dens 
the  main  object  is  to  have  a  warm,  nest 
box  free  from  draft  for  the  pups.  They 
may  be  built  elaljorately  or  constructed 
from  a  dry  goods  box  of  matched 
boards,  clapboarded  on  the  outside,  hav- 
ing a  warm  nest  l)Ox  and  a  chute  put 
on  to  darken  the  house.  When  enter- 
ing these  chutes,  which  are  placed  at 
one  side  of  the  house,  a  fox  imagines 
that  it  is  entering  a  hole  in  the  ground. 

Security  from  unusual  noises  and  oc- 
currences, a  slope  with  a  Southern  ex- 
posure, good  drainage  and  protection 
against  harsh  winds  are  essentials  to 
be  considered  when  choosing  a  loca- 
tion  for  a   fox  ranch. 

Foxes  are  almost  immune  from  dis- 
ease, and  when  the  pups  are  only  five 
or  six  weeks  old  they  are  unusually 
hardy. 

Beginning  with  a  pair  of  foxes,  a 
profitable  business  may  be  developed  in 
a  few  years.  Besides  being  a  worth- 
while business  for  young  men  to  en- 
gage in,  it  is  especially  attractive  tot' 
business  men  who  are  eager  for  the 
great  outdoors  and  desire  to  retire  from 
active  business.  More  advantages  and 
fewer  disadvantages  are  found  in  this 
business  than  in  any  other  branch  of 
outdoor  work,  combined  with  immense 
chances  of   success. 

The  female  silver  black  fox  will  breed 
from  eight  to  ten  times  during  her  life, 
which  averages  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
years.  Breeding  usually  begins  in  Jan- 
uary or  February  and  oftentimes  occurs 
in  April  or  May.  The  average  litter  of 
fox  pups  is  above  four,  and  in  reality, 
many  times  is  much  higher. 


Foxes  are  quiet  during  the  daytime, 
most  of  the  time  being  passed  in  sleep- 
ing, either  in  their  dens  or  curled  up  on 
the  roofs.  They  arouse  toward  night 
or  in  the  early  evening  and  become  ac- 
tive. If  strangers  should  go  near  their 
pens,  the  animals  become  aroused  at 
once  and  spread  the  alarm  to  their 
neighbors. 

Fox  fur  is  at  its  best  late  in  Decem- 
ber and  pelting  is  done  at  that  time.  It 
is  best  to  hold  the  animals  over  until 
they  are  two  years  of  age  before  pelt- 
ing them,  as  the  pelts  from  foxes 
over  one  year  of  age  luring  the  highest 
prices.  And  as  they  will  produce  off- 
spring when  one  year  of  age,  there  is 
also    additional    gai/n    in    holding  'them. 

It  is  estimated  that  if  the  entire  sup- 
ply of  domesticated  silver  black  foxes 
were  killed  and  pelted,  that  they  would 
be  sold  in  New  York  City  alone  in  less 
than  two  hours.  People  wonder  why 
there  are  not  more  of  these  furs  worn, 
but  the  reason  is  that  nothing  but  cull 
pelts  ever  reach  the  fur  market,  as  no 
breeder  will  kill  a  fox  and  sell  its  pelt 
for  $500  when  $1,000  can  be  obtained 
for  him  as  a  breeder.  Good  breeding 
stock  and  pelts  will  be  kept  at  top  prices 
for  many  years  to  come,  owing  to  the 
inadequate  supply  at  the  present  time, 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  always 
governing  prices.  And  the  "fur  wear- 
er" is  increasing  faster  than  the  "fur 
bearer."  Without  doubt  there  is  no 
livestock  enterprise  which  pays  ilarger 
returns  for  the  money  invested.  The 
success  depends  largely  upon  the  qual- 
ity of  the  product,  however. 

If  a  person  desiring  to  engage  in  fox 
farming  is  not  financially  able  to  purchase 
foxes  to  start  with,  there  are  other 
methods  by  which  the  business  may  be 
started.  There  is  the  group  plan,  by 
which  a  number  of  men  join  together 
and  purchase  several  pairs  of  foxes  and 
construct  and  operate  a  ranch  in  their 
vicinity  through  the  management  of  an 
experienced  keeper.  Another  method 
is  the  purchase  of  one  or  more  pairs  by 
an   individual   and   the   establishment   of 
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his  own  ranch,  while  another  way  is  to 
purchase  one  or  more  pairs  and  have 
them  ranched  for  him  by  those  engag- 
ed in  the  operation  of  a  fox  farm.  Sil- 
ver black  fox  farms  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Capital  of  New  Hampshire  are 
those  of  G.  A.  Mann  of  Concord,  who 
has  a  ranch  near  St.  Paul's  school 
stocked  with  twelve  pairs  of  foxes,  and 
P.  E.  Mackenzie,  who  has  ten  pairs  of 
aristocrats  of  peltry  on  his  farm  in 
Pembroke. 

Probably  the  largest  Black  Fox  Farm 
in  the  state  is  the  Granite   State   Silver 


Black  Fox  Farm,  Incorporated,  at 
South  Cornish.  N.  H.  This  farm  is 
widely  advertised  and  during  the  past 
summer  was  visited  by  several  thou- 
sand people. 

Individuality  is  bred  in  the  makeup 
of  the  silver  black  fox,  as  no  success- 
ful imitation  has  ever  been  produced  of 
this  wonderfully  beautiful  fur,  which  is 
at  its  best  as  the  weather  becomes  cold- 
er. Unquestionably,  there  are  many 
profitable  possibilities  in  their  propa- 
gation. 


What  Calvin  Coolidge  Says  Favoring  the 
Child  Labor  Amendment 


"Our  different  states  have  had  dif- 
ferent standards,  or  no  standards  at  all, 
for  cliild  labor.  The  Congress  should 
have  authority  to  provide  a  uniform 
law  appHcable  to  the  whole  nation  which 
will  protect  childhood.  Our  country  standard  of  citizenship." 
can  not  afford  to  let  anyone  live  off  the 


earnings  of  its  youth  of  tender  years. 
Their  places  are  not  in  the  factory,  but 
in  the  school,  that  the  men  and  women 
of  to-morrow  may  reach  a  liigher  state 
of   existence   and    the   nation     a   higher 


THE  WOMEN  LEGISLATORS  OF  1925 

Eight  Republican  and  six  Democratic  women  will  come  to  Concord 
this  winter  to  sit  in  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature.  How  they  w'ill  vote, 
their  interests  and  personalities,  is  discussed  in  this  article. 

WOMEN  in  New  Hampshire  children,  the  Shepard-Towner  bill,  and 
have  not  been  slow  to  take  ad-  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
vantage  of  their  right  to  run  women  shall  pay  the  same  poll  tax  as 
for  public  office.  Two  sat  in  the  legis-  men,  will  again  come  up  before  the 
lature  of  1921,  two  years  after  the  1925  legislature.  But  besides  these 
passage  of  woman  suffrage,  three  in  three  bills  there  is  the  child  labor 
1923  and  now  in  this  coming  session  amendment.  Shall  we  empower  Con- 
there  will  be  fourteen  women  repre-  gress  to  regulate  the  hours  of  labor 
sentatives.  of     children?       Not     for     years     has 

Ever    since    women    have    had    the  there   come   before   our   Legislature   a 

right   to   vote  one   of   the   chief  topics  more  important  decision  nor  one  which 

of   conversation   amongst   those    inter-  more     closely     affects     the     lives     of 

ested    in    public    affairs    and    matters  women  and  children, 

political,  has  been  the  woman's   vote.  Wishing  to  form  some  opinion  as  to 

How  has   it   been   different  from   that  how   our   new    women    legislators   felt 

of  the  men?     Are  they  or  are  they  not  on  these  various  subjects  the  Granite 

more     independent?       To     these     and  Monthly    sent    a    short   questionnaire 

many  other  questions  of  a  like  nature  to    each    one.    asking    a    few    personal 

there  is  no  adequate  answer.     No  one  questions    and    for    statements    as    to 

really  knows.  their  position  on  some  of  these  bills. 

But  the  women  who  have  so  far  sat  Our  replies  as  far  as  definite  state- 
in  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature  ments  of  opinion  are  concerned  were 
have  certainly  shown  .some  distinctive  disappointing ;  most  of  those  who  re- 
characteristics.  They  have  been  some-  plied  either  refusing  to  commit  them- 
what  more  independent,  somewhat  selves  or  else  expressing  a  desire  to 
more  interested  in  issues  as  compared  study  further  before  coming  to  any  de- 
to  party  dictations  than  is  the  average  ci.sion.  Four  failed  altogether  to 
man.  answer. 

In  1921,  ]\Iiss  Jessie  Doe,  a  Repub-  In  answer  to  the  question  concern- 
lican,  and  Dr.  Mary  Farnum,  a  Demo-  ing  the  Child  Labor  Amendment  two 
crat,  stood  side  by  side  on  most  of  the  were  against  it,  several  expressed  a 
important  issues  of  that  session,  and  desire  to  study  further  into  the  sub- 
again  in  1923,  Mrs.  Effie  Yantis,  Mrs.  ject  before  making  a  decision,  while 
Emma  Bartlett  and  Mrs.  Gertrude  a  majority  came  out  in  sympathy  with 
Caldwell,    one     Republican     and     two  it. 

Democrats   worked   on   the   whole   for  This     result     of     course     could     be 

the  same  things,  particularly  co-opera-  naturally    expected,    for    there    is    no 

ting    in    all    matters    concerning    the  bill  which  has  come  before  our  legis- 

health    and    welfare    of    women    and  lature    for   years   which    is    of   greater 

children,  interest    to    women.       Nor    indeed    is 

But    this    winter    there    are    to    be  there   any   bill   which,   if   passed,   in   a 

fourteen     women-representatives,     six  majority  of  the  states,  should  have  a 

Democrats    and    eight    Republicans,    a  more     salutary     effect     on     our     New 

very    much    larger   group.     How    will  England   industries.     For  we   in   New 

they    vote    on    the    big    issues    of    this  Hampshire  have  very  progressive  and 

session?  humane  child  labor  laws,  which  place 

The   48-hour  week   for   women   and  on  our  industries  the  burden  of  com- 
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Mrs.  Ekfie  Yantis 
of  Manchester 
Mrs.  Effie  Yantis  of  Manchester,  a  member 
of  the  last  Legislature.  She  will  again  take 
the  lead  in  support  of  the  Shepard-Towner  bill 
and  will  be  foremost  in  the  fight  for  the  Child 
Labor   Amendment. 

peting  with  industries  located  in 
states  which  permit  the  labor  of  little 
children.  A  national  child  labor  law 
would  free  our  industries  of  this  handi- 
cap and  put  all  industries  through-out 
the  country  on  an  equal  basis.  The 
amendment  has  been  endorsed  by  all 
the  principle  women  organizations, 
state  and  national,  by  President  Cool- 
idge  and  the  national  Republican 
platform.  It  has  been  recommended 
for  consideration  by  our  state  Repub- 
lican platform  and  endorsed  by  our 
Democratic   state  platform. 

The  replies  to  our  question  con- 
cerning the  Shepard-Towner  bill  were 
surprising.  Here  is  a  measure  en- 
dorsed by  practically  every  promi- 
nent woman's  organization  in  the 
state  and  nation,  and  yet  out  of  the  ten 
answers  only  two  were  openly  in  its 
favor,  INIrs.  Effie  Yantis  and  Dr.  Zatae 
Straw,  both  of  whom  have  devoted 
much  of  their  energy  and  thought  to 
child  welfare  and  public  health  and 
have  long  been  supporters  of  this  act. 


The  Shepard-Towner  bill,  however, 
passed  in  the  last  Legislature  and  is 
now  in  operation  in  forty-one  states 
out  of  the  forty-eigiht.  Probably  it  is 
safe  to  prophesy  that  the  women  will 
stand  behind  this  bill  and  it  will  again 
pass  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature. 

As  for  the  question  as  to  wdiether 
or  not  women  should  pay  a  poll  tax 
equal  to  that  of  men,  there  was  a  dis- 
tinct majority  amongst  those  who 
answered  who  believed  that  women 
should  share  equally  with  the  men. 

Most  of  us,  however,  would  like  to 
know  something  about  the  personali- 
ties and  lives  of  these  fourteen  women 
legislators.  In  the  first  place  it  is  inter- 
esting to  know  that  every  one  of  them 
has  been  married  and  from  the 
answers  we  received  at  least  eleven 
have  families  of  children. 

The  eight  Republican  women  in- 
clude ^Irs.  Marcia  F.  Hilton,  for  many 
years  prominent  in  county  farm  work, 
librarian  in  East  Andover  and  the 
first  Republican  to  be  elected  in  An- 
dover since  the  Civil  War;  Mrs.  Imo- 
gene  Emmons  of  Wilmot,  who  is  the 
grandmother  of  six  children  and  who 
has  served  her  town  as  auditor  and 
ballot  clerk ;  Mrs.  Hobart  Pillsbury 
of  Manchester,  the  wife  of  one  of  New 
England's  prominent  newspaper  men, 
and  who,  though  the  mother  of  four 
little  children,  has  already  found  time 
to  have  served  as  a  selectman ;  Mrs. 
Effie  Yantis,  a  member  of  the  1923 
New  Hampshire  Legislature,  long 
prominent  and  active  in  all  matters 
concerning  human  health  and  welfare ; 
Dr.  Zatae  Straw  of  Manchester,  who 
is  not  only  a  doctor  herself,  the  wife 
of  a  doctor  but  has  a  daughter  study- 
ing to  be  a  doctor.  Dr.  Straw  like 
]\Irs.  Yantis,  is  a  woman  of  wide  in- 
terests. She  is  not  only  active  in  all 
work  concerning  public  health  and 
welfare  but  her  interests  include  a 
great  enthusiasm  for  conservation, 
including  the  conservation  of  our  fish 
and  game,  being  herself  an  ardent 
sportsw^oman.     Mrs.  Nellie  J.  Page  of 
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Atkinson,  Mrs.  George  E.  Worces- 
ter of  Dover,  who  has  served  in  both 
branches  of  her  city  government,  and 
Mrs.  Marie  Chapman  of  Berlin  com- 
plete the  list  of  Republican  women. 

Out  of  the  six  Democratic  women 
elected  to  the  legislature  it  is  a  rather 
interesting  fact  that  three  of  them 
come  from  Berlin,  Mrs.  Virginia  P. 
Lunderville,  Mrs.  Jennie  Fortier  and 
Mrs.  Margaret  Huse  Barden.  With 
Mrs.  Marie  G.  Chapman,  a  Republican, 
this  makes  a  delegation  of  four  women 
from  Berlin  alone.  The  remaining 
three  Democratic  women  include,  Mrs. 
Helen  Jesseman  Young  of  Easton, 
Katherine  Donahue  of  Livermore,  both 
of  whom  have  served  as  town  clerk 
and  on  their  town  school  board,  and 
Mrs.  Victoria  M.  Langlois,  a  journal- 
ist and  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Montreal. 

The  women  of  our  state  will  natur- 
ally be  especially  interested  in  every- 
thing concerning  these  fourteen  wom- 
en legislators.  How  they  stand  on 
all  issues  will  be  closely  watched  and 
commented  upon.  As  a  group  and  as 
individuals  they  will  be  prominent 
and  the  subject  of  speculation  and 
discussion.        Their         discussion  is 

great. 

We  expect  much  of  our  women  who 
take  part  in  politics.  They  are  not 
handicapped  by  political  tradition  and 
rarely  by  political  ambition,  and  we 
feel  therefore,  they  should  bring  to 
our  legislative  halls  a  spirit  of  disin- 
terestedness and  unselfishness  that 
will  do  much  toward  improving  our 
political  organization.  Especially  do 
we  expect  much  of  them  in  matters 
concerning  the  welfare  of  children,  of 
public  health  and  better  communities. 
Here  their  knowledge  and   interest  is 


Dr.  Zatae  Straw 
of  Manchester 
Dr.  Zatae  Straw  of  Manchester.  A  doctor 
herself,  the  wife  of  a  doctor,  and  t'he  mother 
of  a  daughbeir  studying  to  be  a  doctor.  Con- 
servation, public  health,  child  welfare  and  fish 
and  game  are  some  of  the  questions  in  which 
she  will  be   especially  interested. 

much  closer  and  keener  than  that  of 
our  men. 

And  when  these  fourteen  women 
go  to  Concord  this  winter  they  will 
certainly  carry  with  them  the  sympa- 
thy and  well  wishes  of  all ;  especially 
of  the  women  of  the  state. 

May  they  see  their  way  through  the 
intricate  workings  of  a  great  legisla- 
tive body  to  inform  themselves  thor- 
oughly on  all  sides  of  the  questions 
they  are  to  help  decide,  and  may  they 
then  have  the  purpose  and  the  courage 
to  vote  according  to  their  best  con- 
viction. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  BOVINE  TUBERCULOSIS 

By  Robinson  W.  Smith,  State  Veterinarian 


THE  Division  of  Animal  Industry 
of  the  State  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, is  maintained  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  livestock  in- 
terests and  controlling,  suppressing 
and  eradicating  all  contagious  and 
infectious  diseases  among  domestic 
animals.  With  approximately  twen- 
ty million  dollars'  worth  of  live- 
stock in  New  Hampshire  it  is  im- 
portant that  contagious  and  in- 
fectious diseases  be  held  in  control, 
and   when   possible,   completely   eradi- 


They  adopted  a  plan  whereby  they  so- 
licited the  active  co-operation  of 
every  state  in  the  Union,  in  a  program 
that  would  eventually  eradicate  tuber- 
culosis from  all  the  livestock  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  at  the  present  time  every 
State  and  Territory  is  actively  en- 
gaged in  this  campaign. 

New  Hampshire  was  not  the  last  to 
come  in  under  this  plan.  The  Legisla- 
ture of  1921  recognized  that  New 
Hampshire  should  have  a  more  work- 


Cow   diseased   with   tuberculosis 


cated.  both  as  an  economic  and  public 
health   measure. 

Unfortunately,  New  Hampshire's 
livestock  is  susceptible  to  the  many 
contagious  and  infectious  diseases  that 
are  prevalent  in  this  country  but  with- 
out doubt  the  one  disease  that  takes 
its  greatest  toll  both  from  an  economi- 
cal and  health  standpoint  is  Bovine 
Tuberculosis.  Long  ago  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  rec- 
ognized this  fact  and  in  1917  took 
active  steps  to  eradicate  this  scourge 
from    the    livestock    of    our    country. 


able  and  up-to-date  animal  industry 
law  to  take  care  of  the  many  conta- 
gious and  infectious  diseases  that  af- 
fected her  livestock  industry,  and  es- 
pecially to  carry  on  a  program  that 
would  eventually  eradicate  bovine  tu- 
berculosis. That  New  Hampshire 
has  had  the  full  co-operation  of  all 
agencies  within  the  State  engaged  in 
public  welfare  and  public  health  is 
shown  by  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  to  date.  It  is  fully  recognized 
that  bovine  tuberculosis  is  a  source  of 
human    infection    and    from    a    health 
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standpoint  alone  New  Hampshire 
should  do  everything  possible  to  clean 
up  its  livestock  in  order  that  the  con- 
suming public  may  be  assured  of  safe 
dairy  products.  With  our  present- 
day  knowledge  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  what  many  cases  of  tuberculosis 
in  children  can  be  directly  attributed 
to  bovine   infection. 

Such  authorities  as  Dr.  Theobald 
Smith  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
Dr.  Milton  J.  Rosenau  of  Harvard 
University,  as  well  as  Dr.  Schroeder  of 
the      Bureau      of      Animal      Industry, 


study  of  bovine  and  human  infection 
of  tuberculosis  in  man,  a  study  which 
included  about  one  thousand  cases  of 
all  forms  of  tuberculosis,  found  15  per 
cent  of  bovine  infection  in  tubercu- 
lous meningitis.  Rosenau,  analyzing 
1.040  cases,  including  those  studied  by 
Park  and  Krumweide,  by  the  English 
and  German  Commissions,  and  some 
cases  collected  from  literature,  came 
to  the  following  figures : 

16  years  and  over,  686  cases,  9  bo- 
vine,  1.3  per  cent. 

Between  5  and  16  years,  132  cases, 
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Herd    of    tuberculin    tested    cows,    owned    by    George    M.    Putnam,    Contoocook 


Washington,  D.  C,  and  many  other 
scientists  say,  "that  from  25  to  33  per 
cent  of  tuberculosis  in  children  under 
five  years  of  age  i.s  of  bovine  origin." 
Dr.  Schroeder  further  states  that  "The 
bovine  bacillus  is  responsible  for  tu- 
berculosis in  children.  Every  case 
of  tuberculosis  in  the  human  subject 
due  to  bovine  bacilli  must  be  charged 
to  intimate  contact  in  most  cases 
through  the  ingestion  of  contaminated 
dairy  products  between  persons  and 
tuberculous  cattle. 

"Park     and     Krumweide,     in     their 


33  bovine,  25  per  cent. 

Under  5  years,  120  cases,  59  bovine, 
49  per  cent. 

"Rosenau  further  states  that  almost 
half  of  the  cases  tabulated  above  were 
studied  by  the  research  laboratory  and 
were  unselected.  This  is  important 
to  note.  The  striking  feature  of  these 
figures  is  the  alarming  percentage  of 
bovine  infection  in  children  under  5 
years  (49  per  cent.)  In  adults  the 
percentage  is  very  small — almost  in- 
significant. Undoubtedly-  it  is  due  to 
milk  entering  as  the  chief  element  in 
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the  diet  of  children  and  serving  as  the 
probable  path  of  transmission  of  tu- 
bercular disease,  and  the  fact  that  the 
bovine  baccilli  are  much  more  viru- 
lent in  the  young." 

How  then,  with  statements  from 
such  men  as  we  have  quoted  and 
many  others  whose  names  do  not  ap- 
pear in  this  article,  can  we  believe 
that  the  consuming  public  is  not  vi- 
tally   interested    in    a    program    that 


Side  of  beef  affected  with  tuberculosis, 
taken  from  what  appeared  a  healthy  look- 
ing  two-year    old    steer. 

when  completed  would  guarantee  to 
them  a  wholesome,  clean  supply  of 
dairy  products. 

It  has  been  said  by  many  that  pas- 
teurization is  the  only  solution.  It 
must  be  recognized  that  in  this  great 
country  of  ours  approximately  50 
per  cent  of  the  population  resides  in 
rural  or  small  communities  where  pas- 
teurization is  not  carried  on  and  is 
not  practical. 


There  is,  however,  another  very  im- 
portant side  to  this  question  that  one 
should  not  lose  sight  of.  Is  it  sound 
economy  to  continue  the  campaign  to 
eradicate  Bovine  Tuberculosis?  Of- 
ficials in  charge  of  the  work  realize 
that  they  may  have  before  them  a 
tremendous  undertaking.  They  ap- 
preciate, however,  the  necessity  of 
such  a  campaign  at  this  time  if  the 
livestock  industry  is  to   be  preserved. 

Carefully  compiled  statistics  taken 
from  our  Meat  Inspection  Service 
shows  that  there  is  approximately 
$40,000,000  worth  of  meat  condemned 
annually  from  tuberculosis.  They  al- 
so show^  that  about  52  per  cent  of  the 
entire  area  of  the  United  States  has 
more  than  2  per  cent  tuberculosis  in 
its  livestock.  This  leaves  48  per 
cent  with  less  than  2  per  cent  in- 
fection. Therefore,  it  is  economically 
sound  business  to  clean  up  the  infected 
areas  while  we  are  yet  able  to  do  so, 
and  before  the  herds  in  those  areas  of 
our  country  which  are  reasonably  free 
from  the  disease  become  too  badly  in- 
fected. New  Hampshire  has  an  infec- 
tion of  about  14.4  per  cent  based  upon 
the  results  of  the  tuberculin  tests  as 
applied  to  approximately  33,000  cattle 
in  New  Hampshire  since  1920.  Ap- 
proximately 24.3  per  cent  of  the  farms 
in  New  Hampshire  harbor  this  disease. 
While  the  per  cent  of  infected  farms 
in  the  United  States  is  only  10.8  per 
cent,  in  the  Eastern  States  the  average 
is  24.0  per  cent. 

New  Hampshire  has  at  the  present 
time  approximately  40,000  cattle  or  24 
per  cent  of  all  the  livestock  in  the  State 
under  supervision  and  all  of  these 
have   been   tested   one   or   more   times. 

New  Hampshire  has  made  great 
progress  during  the  last  four  years  in 
the  program  of  eradicating  bovine  tu- 
berculosis with  the  limited  funds  that 
have  been  available.  July,  1921,  the 
date  when  our  present  Animal  Indus- 
try Law  became  effective,  New  Hamp- 
shire had  less  than  300  herds  under 
supervision.       At     the     present     time 
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New  Hampshire  has  over  3,300  herds 
and  more  than  40,000  cattle  under  su- 
pervision, all  of  which  have  been  tu- 
berculin tested.  The  demand  for  this 
work  has  been  much  greater  than  the 
funds  and  facilities  for  taking  care  of 
it.  People  in  all  walks  of  life  seem  to 
demand  that  New  Hampshire  clean 
her  cattle  of  this  terrible  scourge.  The 
proof  of  this  is  the  fact  that  many  of 
our  cities  have  already  passed  ordi- 
nances requiring  that  all  dairy  ani- 
mals furnishing  milk  shall  pass  a 
satisfactory  tuberculin  test.  The 
cities  and  towns  of  Keene,  Nashua, 
Manchester,  Lebanon,  Newport,  Clare- 
mont,  Hanover  and  several  others 
have  such  ordinances  and  many  others 
are  contemplating  taking  such  a  step. 
Evidence  that  the  farmers  are  very 
much  interested  in  having  their  herds 
tuberculin  tested  is  shown  by  the 
number  of  applications  for  tests  that 
are  continually  flooding  the  office  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  At 
no  time  since  July  1-  1922,  has  there 
been  less  than  400  applications  on  the 
waiting  list.  It  has  become  necessary 
for  the  Department  to  recently  issue 
an  order  forbidding  their  inspectors 
to  test  any  new  herds  of  cattle  except- 


Andrew   L.   Felker, 
Commissioner   of   Agriculture 


Robinson    W.    Smith, 
State   Veterinarian 

ing  those  whose  applications  have  been 
on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Department, 
prior  to  June  1,  1924.  The  reason  for 
this  order  is  because  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  not  sufficient  funds  to  pay 
indemnities  on  cattle  that  may  be  con- 
demned. 

The  New  Hampshire  legislature 
has  been  very  liberal  in  years  passed 
in  their  appropriation  of  money  to 
carry  on  this  important  work.  This 
year  the  Department  has  asked  that 
$200,000  be  appropriated  to  continue 
the  work  and  to  take  care  of  all  other 
contagious  and  infectious  diseases 
that  might  affect  our  farm  livestock. 
It  would  seem  that  this  is  a  conserva- 
tive request  and  would  be  good  busi- 
ness for  the  State  to  spend  this  sum 
of  money  in  this  work  as  it  is  evident 
that  the  quicker  the  disease  is  sup- 
pressed the  fewer  will  be  the  dangers 
to  the  people  of  our  State  who  con- 
sume these  dairy  products,  and  fewer 
animals  will  become  infected  by  dis- 
eased animals  that  are  prevalent 
in  the  number  of  herds  which  have  not 
been  tested. 

The   State  of  Connecticut  is  asking 
their  legislature   for  $500,000  to  carry 
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on  the  work  for  the  next  year.  The 
officials  in  Connecticut  claim  that  if 
the  sum  of  $500,000  can  be  spent  each 
year  for  the  next  two  years  that  it  will 
save  the  State  one  million  dollars. 
Connecticut  has  only  a  few  thousand 
more  cattle  than  New  Hampshire  and 
when  other  New  England  States  are 
spending  large  sums  of  money  to  clean 


up  a  scourge  that  not  only  threatens 
the  livestock  industry  of  our  country, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  our  agri- 
culture, but  also  threatens  the  lives 
and  health  of  our  children,  it  would 
seem  that  $200,000  per  year  is  a  mod- 
est amount  to  be  used  for  this  work  in 
New  Hampshire. 


FIDDLEHEADS 

(Baby   Feins) 

By  Grace  Stuart  Orcutt 

I  walked  in  Holderness  and  saw 
Some   little   clumps   of   things, 
That  grew  up   so  enticingly 
They   seemed   almost  on   springs. 

They  stood  up  straight   as   corporals 
In  thickly  crowded  beds. 
xA.ll   naked   and   with  curling  tops. 
For  they  were   fiddleheads. 

I   came   to   search    for   arbutus 
In  where  the  pine  begins. 
But   I    was   so   intrigued   by   this — 
These   little   violins. 

I  saw  them  springing  from  the  ground, 
As  round  about  I  trod. 
And  wondered  if  the  music  end 
Was  hid  beneath  the  sod. 

'Twas  strange  that  but  the  upper  part 
Should  grow  up  toward  the  sky, 
While  buried  in  the  earth  l)eneath 
The   melody   should   lie. 

The  keenest  ear  could  never  catch 
Their  music  'neath  the  sod. 
But  it,  I'm  sure,  will  rise  each  day — 
In   iollv  tunes  to  God. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE'S  RURAL  HIGHWAY 

PROBLEMS 


By  George  H.  Duncan 


TPIE  highway  problem  of  New 
Hampshire,  as  of  most  other 
states,  presents  difficulties  which 
require  the  careful  thought  of  every 
good  citizen.  At  the  annual  meetings 
of  the  State  Grange  and  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau last  winter  resolutions  were  adopt- 
ed for  the  appointment  of  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  both  organizations  to  study 
particularly  the  rural  highway  problem, 
and  suggest  legislation  to  the  incoming 
General  Court. 

Since  the  rural  highway  problem  is 
closely  interwoven  with  State  highways, 
the  committee  was  forced  to  pay  consid- 
erable attention  to  this  phase  of  the 
question.  It  found  that  there  have 
been  laid  out,  in  the  so-called  "Trunk 
Line  System,"  1423  miles  of  highway, 
of  which  approximately  1200  miles  are 
now  built.  That  these  Trunk  Lines  have 
been  strategically  located,  and  that  the 
System  is  practically  complete  as  now 
laid  out  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
they  touch  175  cities  and  towns  out  of 
the  235  in  the  state,  the  localities  thus 
accommodated  comprising  a  population 
of  411,000,  or  93%  of  the  people  of  the 
stat^. 

I^hese  so-called  "State  Aid  Roads"  in- 
clude about  800  miles  in  addition  to  the 
Trunk  Lines.  As  soon  as  Trunk  Line 
construction  is  completed,  perhaps  in 
three  or  four  years,  a  considerable  sum 
will  be  released  for  the  extension  of 
"State  Aid  Roads,"  an  activity  which 
has  recently  been  considerably  curtailed 
by  the  requirement  that  in  towns  where 
Trunk  Lines  are  laid  out  and  uncom- 
pleted, all  state  construction  money 
must  be  expended  on  the  Trunk  Lines. 

An  act  of  the  Legislature  of  1917 
provides  for  the  designation  of  thor- 
oughfares between  towns  for  assistance 
in  maintenance  by  the  Highway  De- 
partment when  funds  are  available. 
The    desirability    of    completing    Trunk 


Lines  has  curtailed  this  assistance  also, 
but  their  completion  will  doubtless  re- 
lease  some,  funds    for  use   in  this   way. 

All-in-all,  then,  the  policy  of  the 
State  with  relation  to  construction  and 
maintenance  of  these  classes  of  high- 
ways seems  to  ])e  wise  and  comprehen- 
sive, requiring  only  continuance  of  pres- 
ent financial  support  to  bring  it  to  com- 
pletion. There  remains,  however,  a 
large  mileage  of  secondary  roads,  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  highway  system,, 
which  has  not  yet  received  the  attention, 
it  deserves. 

The  mileage  of  the  secondary  roads 
is  not  known  exactly.  Figures  on  file 
at  the  Highway  Department  give  the 
total  as  14,787  miles.  Lidications  being 
that  these  figures  were  not  accurate,  the 
Highway  Department,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Joint  Committee,  kindly  made  an 
accurate  survey  in  14  widely  separated 
towns.  This  survey  shows  a  shortage 
of  about  25%  in  actual  mileage  as  com- 
pared with  the  figures  previously  on 
file.  Deducting  this  25%  of  error,  and 
the  known  mileage  of  State  roads,  we 
arrive  at  an  estimated  mileage  of  local 
highways  of  8866.  Included  in  this, 
however,  are  an  unknown  number  of 
miles  of  city  streets,  and  another  un- 
known mileage  of  country  roads  which 
for  all  practical  purposes,  although  not 
legally,  have  been  discontinued.  The 
legislation  to  be  suggested  by  the  Joint 
Committee  will  seek  to  provide  for  an 
accurate  survey  of  all  highways,  a  de- 
sirable end  in  itself  for  any  intelligent 
consideration   of   the   highway  problems. 

The  problem  of  the  secondary  roads 
falls  into  two  sections, — first,  what  may 
he  called  the  "personal  equation,"  i.  e., 
the  qualifications  of  local  highway 
agents ;  and  second,  financial,  particu- 
larly in  towns  where  falling  population 
and  lessened  taxable  property  have  left 
the  highway  burden  heavier  than  can  be 
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borne  without  neglecting  necessary  up- 
keep. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  Highway  De- 
partment be  authorized  to  co-operate  in 
the  sokition  of  both  these  problems, 
without  saddling  upon  it  any  additional 
authority  or  responsibility,  and  with  the 
least  possible  financial  drain. 

If  the  highway  agents  of  every  town 
used  the  best  methods  in  use  in  any 
town,  the  gain  in  efficiency  would  be  tre- 
mendous. Unfortunately  there  has  been 
no  means  of  making  the  satisfactory 
experience  of  one  community  available 
in  another.  To  obviate  this  difficulty  it 
is  i)roposed  that  the  Highway  Depart- 
ment act  as  a  clearing  house  for  ideas. 
The  machinery  for  accomplishing  this 
would  be  provided  by  a  series  of  meet- 
ings of  highway  agents  at  convenient 
points,  held  in  March  after  the  new 
agents  are  chosen.  There  the  best 
methods  of  dirt  road  management  would 
be  explained  by  men  of  experience. 
Other  highway  problems  could  be  dis- 
cussed, and  the  contacts  made  at  these 
meetings  could  hardly  fail  to  promote 
better  work.  Following  these  meetings, 
•once  a  month  during  the  period  from 
April  to  November,  inclusive,  a  repre- 
sentative   of    the    Highway    Department 


would  visit  each  local  highway  agent, 
to  "confer  and  advise"  with  him  about 
his  work.  While  this  representative 
would  have  no  authority,  doubtless  al- 
most every  local  highway  agent  would 
welcome  suggestions  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  roads  under  his  charge. 
And  since  the  sum  expended  for  care 
and  maintenance  of  local  highways  in 
1923  was  nearly  $2,750,000,  exclusive 
of  State  roads,  the  small  expense  of  this 
advisory  supervision,  given  in  connec- 
tion with  other  work  of  the  Highway 
Department,  ought  to  pay  heavy  divi- 
dends. 

On  the  financial  side  a  concrete  illus- 
tration will  make  clear  the  situation. 
From  figures  on  file  with  the  Tax  Com- 
mission, it  is  shown  that  the  average 
tax  per  $100.00  of  valuation  for  local 
highway  purposes  in  the  towns  in  1923 
was  forty-four  cents,  while  the  average 
tax  rate  was  $2.44.  As  nearly  as  can 
be  ascertained  from  data  at  hand,  the 
average  expenditure  for  local  highway 
maintenance  in  the  same  towns  was 
$160.00  per  mile.  But  in  the  town  of 
Deerfield.  with  72  miles  of  local  high- 
way   l)y    actual    measurement,    exclusive 
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of   State  Road,  with  a  total  tax  rate  of 
$3.58.  a  tax  of  $1.00  per  $100  for  high- 
way  purposes   gave   only   $80   per   mile. 
In   other   words,    this    little   town,    after 
taxing  itself  more  than  the  average  rate 
for    other    purposes,     then    taxed     itself 
more     than     twice     the     average     rate 
for      highways,      only      to      find      itself 
with  half   the  amount  per  mile   deemed 
necessary    for   highway    maintenance    by 
the  average  town.     There  are  64  towns, 
out  of  224,  where  the  average  highway 
tax  of   forty-four  cents  on  $100  fails  to 
produce  $80  per  mile,  which  is  one-half 
the  sum  apparently  required  by  the  av- 
erage town.     Surely  this  situation  needs 
relief.     Fortunately   all   these  towns  are 
relatively  so  small  that  the  total  amount 
necessary  to  fairly  equalize  the  burden, 
if   appropriated   from   the    funds   of   the 
Highway     Department,      would      about 
equal   the  cost    of    two  miles    of     rein- 
forced concrete  road. 

We    are    all    troubled    over    the    deca- 
dence of  our  country  towns.     One  par- 
tial solution  is  expressed  by  the  slogan, 
—"New   Hampshire   the   Playground   of 
America."       But  we  don't  wisb  all  our 
visitors  to   linger   along  the  main  high- 
ways.       Many  beautiful   "playgrounds" 
are    found  in   the   smaller  towns.     Still, 
our    visitors    object    to    trying    to    reach 
them   through   mud,   and   over   ruts   and 
rocks.       Beyond     this,     the     secondary 
roads  are  "feeders"   for  the  main  road. 
A  recent  book,— "Rural  Highway  Pave- 
ments," by  W.   G.   Harger,   well      says 
(p   34),— "Statistics  for  1920  show  30% 
of  all  autos  and  trucks  owned  by  farm- 
ers; 60%  of  all  motors  registered  from 
towns  of  5,000  or  less ;  a  large  percent- 
age   of    traffic    either    originates    on    or 
uses   a   side   highway   during   some   part 
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of  its  journey.  That  is,  the  main  roads 
only  provided  direct  contact  service  to 
al)out  10  percent  to  20  percent  of  the 
producing  area  of  the  district;  and  this 
element  of  direct  contact  is  a  funda- 
mental service  of  roads.  *  *  *  *  Main 
roads  are  entitled  to  first  consideration, 
but  they  are  not  entitled  to  construction 
which  tends  to  delay  too  long  a  reason- 
able treatment  of  the  system  as  a 
whole."  ' 

It  seems  that  the  next  Legislature 
should  take  steps  to  formulate  the  policy 
to  be  followed,  if  not  at  once,  at  least 
in  a  few  years,  when  the  Trunk  Line 
System  is  completed.  And  the  two 
plans  ofifered  above  seem  to  be  reason- 
ably modest,  yet  properly  directed. 


REPRESENTATION  IN  THE  STATE  SENATE 

By  Norman  Alexander 


THERE  appeared  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Granite  Monthly  two 
articles  dealing  with  the  subject 
of  the  Governor's  Council.  These  ar- 
ticles suggest  a  consideration  of  an- 
other phase  of  government  in  New 
Hampshire.  I  refer  to  the  matter  of 
Representation    in   the    State    Senate. 

The  history  of  representative  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States  reveals  that 
property,  and  religious  qualifications 
have  been  frequently  imposed  upon 
voters,  and  office  hol-ders.  This  truth 
is  exemplified  in  the  Constitutional  His- 
tory of  New  Hampshire.  The  present 
constitution  was  adopted  in  1784,  and 
with  a  few  changes,  it  is  still  the  or- 
ganic law  of  this  Commonwealth.  The 
clauses  pertaining  to  the  qualifications 
of  Senators  originally  'provided  "'thaH 
no  person  shall  be  capable  of  being 
elected  a  senator  who  is  not  seized  of 
a  freehold  estate  in  his  own  right  of 
the  value  of  two  hundred  pounds,  lying 
within  the  state,  and  who  is  not  of  the 
Protestant    religion."  Representation 

in   the    State    Senate   was    accorded      on 
the  basis  of  direct  taxes  paid. 

The  renewed  emphasis  upon  democ- 
racy, and  the  rights  of  the  people  char- 
acteristic of  the  nineteenth  century  led 
to  the  elimination  of  two  of  the  above 
provisions.  The  property  qualification 
was  repealed  in  1852.  and  the  religious 
conditions   abolished   in    1877. 

In  1878,  the  state  was  redistricted, 
and  the  number  of  senatorial  districts 
increased  from  twelve  to  twenty-four. 
The  property  basis  was  retained  in  ar- 
ticle twenty-five.  That  article  reads : 
"the  legislature  shall,  from  time  to  time 
divide  the  state  into  districts  as  nearly 
equal  as  may  be,  without  dividing  towns 
and  unincorporated  places ;  and  in  mak- 
ing this  division  they  shall  govern  them- 
selves by  the  proportion  of  direct  taxes 
paid  by   the    said   districts." 

Property,  and  not  persons,  therefore 
constitutes   the   guiding   principle   in   the 


apportionment  of  representation  in  the 
Senate.  The  efifect  is  to  accord  to  the 
electors  in  the  districts  with  large 
property  holdings  greater  weight  in 
legislation.  This  conclusion  is  justi- 
fied  in   fact. 

The  census  of  .1920  indicates  'that 
District  number  one,  composed  of  Coos 
county  has  a  population  of  36,093.  On 
the  other  hand.  Senatorial  District  num- 
ber sixteen  containing  wards  one,  and 
two  of  Manchester  has  a  population  of 
8,924.  Yet  both  of  these  districts  have 
one  state  senator.  Senatorial  district 
number  eighteen  composed  of  wards 
five,  six,  eight,  nine  and  ten  of  the  city 
of  Manchester  'has  a  population  of 
33,640.  It  too  has  one  senator.  This 
program  of  discriminating  against  the 
districts  with  a  large  population  can- 
not be  harmonized  with  the  principle 
of   representation   by   the   people. 

Under  conditions  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, this  plan  works  an  injustice.  If 
the  cross  section  of  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic life  was  the  same  in  all  parts 
of  the  state  there  would  be  little  need 
for  change.  A  cursory  examination, 
however,  shows  that  such  is  not  the 
case.  An  industrial  group,  an  agricul- 
tural element,  a  small  class  of  large 
property  holders,  and  many  other  groups 
comprise  the   population   of  the   state. 

The  system  of  representation  in  the 
State  Senate  works  to  the  disadvantage 
of  those  elements  in  the  population  with 
small    property    interests.  They      are 

under-represented.  The  districts  with 
large  material  possessions  obtain  a 
weight  in  legislation  in  excess  of  their 
numerical  strength.  This  situation  in- 
tensified by  the  recent  shifting  of  pop- 
ulation is  a  bigger  factor  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  complexion  of  the  State 
Senate  than  votes.  This  is  true  in  New 
Hampshire  because  it  is  a  two-party 
state. 

In  the  election  of  1922,  the  majority 
party    secured    but      one-third      of    <he 
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seats  in  that  body.  In  the  recent  Nov- 
ember elections,  the  party  whose  can- 
didates polled  about  three-fifths  of  the 
vote  obtained  nineteen  of  the  twenty- 
four  seats.  These  results  verify  the 
conclusion  that  one  majority  becomes 
in  fact  a  minority,  while  another  ma- 
jority attains  a  preponderance  in  legis- 
lation not  warranted  by  the  mandate  of 
the  people. 

The  principle  contended  for  here  was 
affirmed  long  ago  by  General  Sullivan 
a  distinguished  son  of  New  Hampshire 
in  a  letter  to  Weare  under  date  of 
December  11,  1775.  He  wrote  "that  no 
danger  can  arise  to  a  state  from  giving 
the  poeple  a  free  or  full  voice  in  their 
own  government."  A  "full  and  free 
voice"    is    not    now    given    in    the    State 


Senatorial   elections. 

From  the  legislature  of  New  Hamp- 
shire soon  to  convene,  this  problem  de- 
serves a  sympathetic  consideration. 
The  state  constitution  will  not  permit 
a  complete  reform.  Yet  a  redistricting 
taking  cognizance  of  the  shifting  of 
population  will  better  conditions,  if 
there   is   the   will   to   rectify   injustice. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  question.  The 
present  system  ofifers  an  electoral  plan 
with  the  trappings  of  eighteenth  century 
authority.  The  alternative  is  represen- 
tation more  responsive  to  the  popular 
will.  In  this  task,  all  true  citizens  will 
place  above  party,  principle,  and  above 
expediency,  courage.  They  will  see 
the  welfare  of  New  Hampshire  steadi- 
Iv,  and  see  it  whole. 


THE  WOOD  THRUSH 

By  Grace  Stuart  Orcutt 

I  heard  a  call  like  an  organ  note ; 

Ringing  and  weird  and  sweet ; 

And  I  stopped  right  short  in  the  woodland  path 

With  lagging,   hesitant   feet. 

And  creepy  things   went  down   my   spine, 
And  a  thrill   went  up  to  my  brain ; 
And  I  listened  hard  in  the  solitude, 
But  I  listened,  alas,  in  vain, — 

For  the  moments  came  and  the  moments  went, 

Yet  the  wild  refrain  came  not; 

But  it  in  my  heart  was  carried  away, 

And  never  can  be   forgot. 


THE  LEGION  AND  THE  CHILD 
LABOR  AMENDMENT 


Editor  Granite  Monthly: 
Dear  Sir  : 

Having  read  the  enclosed  clipping 
in  our  weekly  paper,  I  wish  to  express 
my  ideas  on  this  subject  as  well  as  I 
may. 

Such  a  .statement  as  this,  is  issued 
without  authority  from  the  American 
Legion  as  a  whole,  and  is  simply  an 
expression  of  the  political  views  of  the 
person  or  persons  issuing  it;  that  it 
is  ill  advised  and  not  in  keeping  with 
the  motives  and  ideals  that  govern  the 
New  Hampshire  Department  of  the 
Legion  as  a  whole ;  and  that  is  a  re- 
gretable  mistake  that  should  be  public- 
ly corrected. 

Owing  to  the  necessity  for  earning 
a  livelihood  for  myself  and  family  I 
have  been  unable  to  attend  all  the 
conventions  at  the  Weirs,  or  any  of  the 
National  Conventions ;  but  I  have  en- 
deavored to  keep  in  touch  with  all  of 
the  proceedings,  and  I  believe  the  fol- 
lowing to  be  facts : 

The  National  Organization  of  the 
American  Legion,  with  which  the  State 
Organizations,  under  the  Constitution 
through  which  they  exist,  must  not  con- 
flict ; — is  unequivocally  committed  to  a 
definite   Child   Welfare   program. 

At  the  last  Weirs'  Convention,  I  am 
told,  the  Child  Welfare  Committee  of 
the  State  Legion  Convention,  spon- 
sored a  resolution  supporting  any  leg- 
islation regulating  for  their  benefit  the 
labor  of  children  in  industry. 

The  assembled  convention,  by 
whom  the  Executive  Committee  and 
all   Officers   of  the    State   Department 


are  elected,  and  whose  actions  and 
rulings  they  are  sworn  to  carry  out 
and  enforce,  unanimously  passed  this 
resolution. 

Now  if  my  information  is  correct, 
and  I  believe  it  is, — how  can  any  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  or  any  officer  or 
individual  representing  the  New 
Hampshire  Department  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  repudiate  the  unanimous 
action  of  the  State  Convention?  It 
can't  be  done. 

The  political  aspects  of  the  question 
I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into,  but  because 
the  welfare  and  protection  of  some  of 
our  children  is  exactly  as  important  as 
the  Americanization  of  some  of  our 
foreigners.  The  American  Legion  is  in 
my  opinion  doing  exactly  right  in  en- 
dorsing legislation  favoring  the  enact- 
ment of  a  national  Child  Labor  Law. 

A  Legionnaire. 

Legion  Won't  Enter  Labor 

Contest 

Frank  N.  Sawyer,  deputy  adjutant 
of  the  American  Legion,  issued  a 
statement  in  which  decision  was  given 
that  executive  committees  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Legion  will  take  no  defi- 
nite action  regarding  the  child  labor 
amendment. 

At  the  Weirs,  last  summer,  the  Le- 
gion went  on  record  in  favor  of  the 
amendment.  It  is  believed  Legion  au- 
thorities here  regard  the  issue  as  a 
"political  football"  and  that  therefore 
the  decision  against  the  bill  has  been 
given. 
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Fox  Ranch  Incorporated 

Articles  of  incorporation,  carrying 
the  name  of  "Granite  State  Fox 
Ranch,  Inc.,"  were  recently  filed  in 
the  Secretary  of  State's  office  by  W.  E. 
Dawson  of  South  Cornish,  and  some 
business  men  of  Claremont.  who  have 
become  associated  with  him.  Air.  Daw- 
son came  here  about  a  year  ago  from 
Prince  Edward  Island  and  establish- 
ed the  present  ranch  in  South  Corn- 
ish. The  climate  has  been  found 
ideal  for  producing  fine  pelts.  Mr. 
Dawson  has  decided  to  enlarge  the  ranch 
and  increase  the  production  as  much  as 
possible. 

The  production  of  silver  black  fox 
furs,  which  cannot  be  imitated,  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  permanent  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. All  furs  are  gradually  becom- 
ins:  extinct,  and  more  and  more  must 
be  produced  in  captivity.  Last  year 
the  United  States  imported  over  40 
million  dollars  more  of  furs  than  it 
exported.  So  serious  has  the  fur 
shortage  become  that  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  created 
a  special  department  to  study  furs 
and  fur  farming,  especially  the  in- 
dustry of  Silvers,  and  to  give  the  in- 
dustry every  aid  possible.  Ranches 
are  being  gradually  started  in  various 
parts  of  the  Northern  U.  S.,  and  al- 
ready several  millions  are  invested. 
However,  because  of  the  newness  of 
the  industry  and  the  immense  demand 
for  furs  both  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad,  Mr.  Dawson  states  it  will  be 
years  before  there  will  be  an  over 
production. 

There  has  been  great  local  interest 
in  the  business  this  summer  and  thou- 
sands have  visited  the  ranch  to  see 
the  foxes.    Mr.  Dawson  is  now  in  Can- 


ada   selecting     additional     stock,     which 
he  will  bring  back   with   him. 

— Republican  Champion 


A  State  Police 

Most  of  our  state  exchanges,  we  find, 
favor  editorially  the  establishment  of  a 
state  police  force  by  the  next  legislature. 
The  well  known  arguments  in  favor  of 
such  action  have  been  emphasized  dur- 
ing this  present  year  by  the  number  of 
murders  and  other  serious  crimes  which 
have  been  committed  in  our  rural  dis- 
tricts and  by  the  increased  chorus  of 
complaint  as  to  ravages  made  by  thieves 
and  trespassers  travelling  by  automo- 
bile. The  age  of  the  motor  presents 
new  and  difficult  problems  to  those  who 
are  charged  with  the  prevention  and 
punishment  of  crime.  Supporters  of  a 
state  police  system  say  it  will  help  to 
solve  these  problems   to   a  great  extent. 

Opposition  to  the  establishment  of  a 
state  police  force  is  based  upon  its  ex- 
pense; its  addition  of  another  depart- 
ment or  bureau  to  our  already  sufficient- 
ly complicated  machine  of  state  govern- 
ment; and  the  fear  on  the  part  of  or- 
ganized labor  that  the  proposed  force 
would  develop  into  a  constabulary  used 
for  purposes  of  intimidation  in  time  of 
strikes   and   lockouts. 

Why  we  mention  the  subject  once 
more  at  this  time  is  because  the  Nashua 
Telegraph  has  a  new  plan  to  suggest  on 
this  line.  It  says :  "An  economical, 
practical  and  presumably  feasible  line  of 
progress  toward  a  state  police  system 
would  be  to  load  upon  the  sheriffs  of 
the  several  counties  a  greater  respon- 
sil)ility  in  the  matter  of  police  work  of 
the  state,  to  have  their  deputies  a  real 
constabulary  rather  than  largely  engag- 
ed in  the  pursuit  of  process  serving  in 
civil  actions,  increasing  their  number  if 
necessary  and  qeuipping  them  with  the 
necessary  tools  of   the   police   profession 
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from  motorbikes  and  flivvers  down  to 
a  constable's  badge,  and  having  them 
take  over  responsibihty  for  various 
other  activities  which  the  state  is  en- 
gaged in :  highway,  patrol,  fire  warden, 
fish  and  game  warden  work,  and  so  on." 
We  can  see  the  immediate  advan- 
tage of  this  plan  in  that  it  could  be  put 
into  operation  more  quickly  and  with 
less  initial  expense  than  any  other  on 
this  line.  The  chief  objection  which 
orcurs  to  us  on  first  consideration  is 
that  the  sheriffs  of  the  state  are  elected 
every  two  years  and  the  temptation  for 
them  to  use  their  new  and  increased 
power  in  a  political  way  would  be 
great. 

— Concord  Monitor  Patriot 


Concord  Kiwanians  sav  President 
Hetzel  makes  out  a  good  case  for 
his    state    institution    at    Durham. 

— Concord  Monitor  Patriot 


President  R.  D.  Hetzel  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Hampshire  was  sig- 
nally honored  this  year  at  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Association 
of  Land  Grant  Colleges  which  re- 
cently closed  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
by  being  elected  to  the  all-important 
Execuiive  Committee  of  the  Associa- 
tion. This  committee  is  charged  with 
the  formulation  of  policies  and  'pro- 
cedure for  the  association  and  rep- 
resents the  several  colleges  and  ex- 
periment stations  in  their  relation  to 
the  federal  departments.  It  is  'also' 
responsible  for  all  federal  legislation 
relative  to  the  interests  of  the  asso- 
ciation. The  election  is  for  a  period  of 
five  years. 

— New  Hampshire  Items 


Before  the  election  some  people 
went  around  crying,  /'Coolidge  and 
Chaos." — N.   H.   Republican   Statesman. 

Oh,  no,  the  cry  was,  "Coolidge  or 
Chaos,"  and  the  people  decided  over- 
whelmingly   to    take    Coolidge. 

— Rochester  Courier 


Shall  our  spruce  trees  be  cut  for 
Christmr.s?  is  a  question  which  in- 
terests many  a  man  who  lives  in 
northern  New  England.  The  spruce 
tree  is  of  Icnv  growth,  and  it  takes 
many  years  to  bring  it  to  marketable 
condition  as  lumber.  But  when  it 
attains  that  size  it  is  valuable,  not' 
cniy  for  building  purposes,  but  for 
the  paper  makers.  The  statement  is 
made,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
it,  that  lumber  in  this  country  is 
growing  only  about  one  fourth  as  fast 
as  it  is  being  used.  This  will  bring  a 
great  scarcity  within  the  life  of  many 
of  us.  The  small  spruce  tree  is  ideal 
for  Christmas  festivities,  but  it  takes 
ten  or  more  years  to  make  a  not  very 
large  tree,  and  the  money  received 
for  it  is  hardly  commensurate  with 
the  value  of  the  land  on  which  it 
grows  and  of  the  probability  of  lum- 
ber in  the  future.  It  would  seem  that 
some  other  device  could  take  the 
place  of  the  tree  at  the  holiday  sea- 
son, and  in  that  way  this  valuable  lum- 
ber be  saved  for  future  generations. 

— Franklin  Journal   Transcript 


According  to  the  Thrift  Magazine, 
more  than  48  per  cent  of  the  total  power 
used  in  this  country  in  1869  for  manu- 
facturing purposes  was  supplied  by 
water  power,  whereas  of  the  30  million 
horse  power  developed  by  power  plants 
to-day  for  manufacturing  purposes  only 
six  per  cent  is  produced  from  water 
power.  What  a  great  saving  in  coal 
would  be  effected  if  the  potential  54 
million  horse  power  from  all  water 
sources  in  this  country  could  be  har- 
nessed into  the   service  of  mankind ! 

— Somerszvorth  Free  Press 


Next  to  the  Bible  the  best  circu- 
lated book  in  America  is  the  tele- 
phone directory.  Never  mention- 
ed as  "A  Best  Seller,"  25,000,000 
copies  of  the  American  telephone 
directory  are  published  and  circu- 
lated    each    year.        A    telephone     dol- 
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lar  is  ex-j3ended  thus :  Rents,  3  cents, 
taxes,  10  cents;  miscellaneous,  11  cents; 
material.  15  cents;  wages,  61  cents. 
Few  other  great  industries  show  so 
large  a  proportion  of  their  earnings  ex- 
pended for  either  wages  or  taxes.  Net 
plant  additions  to  the  Bell  System  in 
1923   required   $240,000,000. 

— ■Hillshoroitgh    Messenger 


The  action  in  relation  to  Senators 
LaFollette,  Ladd,  Brookhart  and  Fraz- 
ier,  taken  at  a  conference  of  Republi- 
cans in  the  United  States  Senate,  ought 
to  be  very  gratifying  to  Republicans 
generally  throughout  the  country.  Those 
four  insurgent  senators  have  done  all 
they  possibly  could  to  weaken  and 
injure  the  party,  and  they  have  no 
claim  whatever  upon  further  Republican 
confidence,    privileges    or   honors. 

— Somersrvorth  Free  Press 


Carrying  dogs  on  the  running-board 
of  an  automobile  results  in  many  dogs 
being  killed  by  falling  ofT  or  being 
thrown  ofif,  and  killed  or  maimed,  and 
many  are  lost  on  the  highways.  The 
Oregon  State  Humane  Society  has  pre- 
pared and  will  present  a  law  to  protect 
dogs   carried   in   this   way. 

It  is  called  an  act  regulating  and 
prohibiting  carrying  dogs  on  automo- 
biles and  provides  that  it  shall  be  un- 
lawful to  carry  a  dog  upon  the  hood, 
fender,  running  board  or  other  exter- 
nal part  of  any  automobile  unless  the 
same  shall  be  protected  by  a  frame 
work,  carrier,  or  other  device  sufficient 
to  keep  any  such  animal  from  falling 
from  the  automobile.  Suitable  penal- 
ty is  provided. 

— Milford  Cabinet 


shire  football  team,  which  brought 
its  season  to  a  close  on  November  22, 
has  amassed  a  total  of  213  points 
against  its  opponents'  49.  The  Blue 
and  White  won  from  Colby,  Norwich, 
Rhode  Island,  Tufts,  Lowell  Textile, 
Maine  and  Bates,  and  was  defeated 
by  Connecticut  6-3  and  by  Brown 
21-0.  Connecticut  had  this  year  one 
of  the  best  teams  in  its  history  and 
Brown  was  able  to  beat  Harvard. 
• Nciv  Hampshire  State  News  Items 


It  looks  as  if  Hon.  Charles  W. 
Tobey  would  be  the  next  president 
of  the  New  Hampshire  senate,  a 
place  for  which  he  is  unusually  well 
fitted.  He  has  had  extensive  legisla- 
tive experience  and  has  been  speaker 
of  the  house.  He  is  a  Republican 
with  liberal  views  and  an  especially 
efifective  public  speaker.  His  address 
here  a  few  months  ago  before  a 
men's  club  of  one  of  our  churches  is 
still   remembered  with  great  pleasure. 

— Rochester  Courier 


Banner  Football  Team 

With    seven   victories    and     only    two 
defeats   the   University   of    New   Hamp- 


Why  all  this  commotion  over  the 
expulsion  of  LaFollette  and  his  fol- 
lowers from  the  Republican  councils 
in   the   United    States    senate?  It    is 

not  a  case  of  bolting  the  party  at 
election  because  of  unfit  nominations 
made.  There  are  times,  we  believe, 
when  it  is  justifiable  to  bolt.  But 
Senator  LaFollette  and  his  associates 
are  in  their  beliefs  diametrically  op- 
posed to  Republican  principles.  Wheth- 
er they  are  right  or  wrong,  it  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  they  are  not  Repub- 
licans and  there  is,  therefore,  no  reason 
why  they  should  enter  Republican  cau- 
cuses or  be  recognized  as  Republicans. 
This  is  nothing  but  plain  common  sense 
and  not  a  punishment,  as  so  many  seem 
to    regard   it. 

— Rochester  Courier. 


THE  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  STATE  GOVERNMENT 

Governor — John    G.    Winant,    Concord. 

Councilor — 1.  John  A.  Edgerh-,  Tuftonboro;  2.  John  A.  Hammond,  Gilford;  3. 
Arthur  E.  Aloreau,  Manchester;  4.  Samuel  A.  Lovejoy,  Milford;  5.  Jesse  M.  Barton^ 
Newport. 

Senator — 1.  Charles  S.  Chandler,  Gorham;  2.  William  D.  Rudd,  Franconia;  3. 
James  C.  MacLeod,  Littleton;  4.  Charles  B.  Hoyt,  Sandwich;  5.  Arthur  P.  Fairfield,. 
Hanover;  6.  Frank  P.  Tilton,  Laconia;  7,  Frank  L.  Gerrish,  Boscawen;  8.  Hartley 
L.  Brooks,  Claremont;  9.  Frederick  I.  Blackwood,  Concord;  10.  Harry  D.  Hopkins, 
Keene;  11.  William  Weston,  Marlborough;  12.  Charles  W.  Tobey,  Temple;  13.  Henry 
A.  Lagasse,  Nashua;  14.  Perham  Parker,  Bedford;  15.  Hamilton  A.  Kendall,  Concord; 
16.  James  E.  Dodge,  Manchester;  17.  Arthur  P.  Morrill,  Manchester;  18.  William  G. 
McCarthy,  Manchester;  19.  Omar  Janelle,  Manchester;  20.  Guy  E.  Chesley,  Roches- 
ter; 21.  George  H.  Yeaton,  Rollinsford;  22.  Edmund  R.  Angell,  Derry;  23.  Levi  S. 
Bartlett,  Kingston;  24.  Samuel  T.   Ladd,   Portsmouth. 


Acworth 


REPRESENTATIVES-ELECT     1924 

Not    entitled 


Albany    (Pequaket) 

Archie    Nickerson 

R  and 

D 

Alexandria 

Arthur   H.   Drury 

D 

Allenstown    (Suncook) 

George    H.    Desroche 

D 

Alstead 

Benjamin   H.  Bragg 

R 

Alton 

Joseph    A.     Mooney 

R  and 

D 

Amherst 

Geo.   W.   Putnam 

R 

Andover     (East) 

Marcia    F.    Hilton    (Mrs.) 

R 

Antrim 

Chas.   F.  Downes 

R 

Ashland 

Edward  P.   Colby 

R 

Atkinson 

Nellie  J.   Page 

R 

Auburn 

Fred  H.  Hall 

R  and 

D 

Barnstead 

John    O.    Emerson 

D 

Barrington 

Flavins  J.   Berry 

D 

Bartlett 

Lucius  Hamlin 

R 

Bath    (West) 

Chas.    L.   Woolson 

R 

Bedford 

Wm.   S.   Manning 

R 

Belmont 

Clayton    Bryant 

D 

Bennington 

Henry    W.    Wilson 

R 

Berlin 

Ward   1 

Margaret   H.    Barden 

D 

Ovide  J.   Coulombe 

D 

James    J.    Kailey 

D 

Oliver  T.   Keenan 

D 

Ward  2 

Joseph  T.   Hennessey 

D 

Virginia    P.    Lunderville 

D 

Robert  W.  Pingree 

D 

George    Duval 

D 

Ward  3 

Marie    G.    Chapman 

R 

Otto  J.  A.   Dahl 

R 

Albion   C.   Streeter 

R 

Ward  4 

Jennie    Fortier 

D 

Geo.   E.   Hutchins 

D   and 

R 

Wilfred    J.    LePage 

D 

Benton 

Not    entitled 

Bethlehem 

John    G.   M.    Glessner 

R 

Boscawen 

John    T.    Moore 

R 

Bow    (Concord) 

Willoughby   A.    Colby 

R 

Bradford 

Edwin   H.   Dodge 

R 

Brentwood 

Fred   Rand 

R 

Bridgewater 

Alba   H.   Carpenter 

D 

Bristol 

Chas.    S.   Collins 

R 

Brookfield 

Not    entitled 

Brookline 

Eldorus    C.    Fessenden 

D 

Camp  ton 

Edward  H.  Cook 

R 

Canaan 

Frank   A.   Martin 

R 

Candia 

George    H.    McDufifee 

R 
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Canterbury 

Carroll 

Center    Harbor 

Charlestown 

Chatham 

Chester 

Chesterfield 

Chichester 

Claremont 


Clarksville 
Colebrook 

Columbia 
Concord 

Ward   1    (Penacook) 

Ward  2  (E.  Concord) 
Ward  3  (W.  Concord) 
W^ard  4 


Ward  5 
W^ard  6 

Ward  7 


Ward  8 
Ward  9 

Conway     (North) 


Cornish    (Flat) 

Croydon 

Dalton 

Danbury 

Danville 

Deerfield    (Gossville) 

Deering 

Derry 


Dorchester 
Dover 
Ward  1 

Ward  2 


Ward  3 
Ward  4 


Ward  5 
Dublin 
Dummer 

Dunbarton    (Gofifstown) 
Durham 


George   H.   Gale 

Not   entitled 

Not   entitled 

James    W-    Davidson 

Madison    O.    Charles 

Wni.   T.   Owen 

Alba   A.    Farr 

Harry   S.    Kelley 

Chas.    W.    Barney 

Fred    W.    Boardway 

Hugh    Deming 

Rev.    Clarence    B.    Etsler 

Adelbert    M.    Nichols 

Martin    Pederson 

Geo.    C.   Warner 

Geo.    H.    Wood 

John    C.    Hurlburt 

Louis    Ramsey 

Fred    B.    Thompson 

Allen   E.   Gray 

George    T.    Kenney 

John    H.    Rolfe 

Wesley    O.    Field 

Henry    E.    Chamberlain 

Fred    S.    Pendleton 

Harry    M.    Cheney 

Wm.    B.    Mclnnis 

George   A.    Foster 

Ralph    H.    George 

Roy    E.    Marston 

Geo.    H.    Nash 

Fay    F.    Russell 

Chas.    E.    Staniels 

Clarence    O.    Emerson 

Clarence    O.    Philbrick 

Edward   D.   Toland 

William  A.  Lee 

Wm.   J.   Ahern 

Timothy    J.    Sullivan 

Wm.   A.   Currier 

Rev.    Henry    Rees    Jones 

Wm.   Williamson 

Rc'v.    Fred'k.    J.    Franklyn 

Not   entitled 

Ernest    E.    Whitcomb 

Not  entitled 

Allan    L.    Huntington 

Alton   F.   Shores 

Chester   P.   McNally 

Chas.   Sumner   Adams 

Oliver    H.    Hepworth 

Wm.  T.  Morse 

Evere^tt   R.    Rutter 

Not    entitled 

Frank   P.   Brown 
Harry    R.    Smith 
Chas.   A.   Cloutman 
John   Cornell 
Georgia    E.    Worcester 
Frank    F.    Fernald 
Thomas  W.  Webb 
Robert   H.    Fish 
Henry    E.    Perry 
Ldwis   A.   Scruton 
Edward    Durnin 
Arthur     T.     Appleton 
Ernest  C.  Stiles 
Iru   M.  Waite 
James    S.    Chamberlin 


R  ar 

id  D 

R 

D   and  R 

R 

R 

D 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

D 

R 

R 

R 

D 

21    Pleasant    St. 

D 

22    Summer    St. 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

D 

65    So.    Main    St. 

D 

64    Franklin    St. 

D 

13  Albin   St. 

R 

R 

R 

R 

D 

R 

R 

:nd. 

R 

R 

R 

R 

D 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

11    Nelson    St. 

R 

229    Washington 

R 

R 

R 

D 

R 

R 

and  D 

R 

R 
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East    Kingston 

Easton 

Eaton 

Effingham 

Ellsworth 

Enfield 

Epping 

iipsom 

Errol 

Exeter 


Farmmgton 

Fitzwilliam 
Francestown 
Franconia 
Franklin 

Ward   1 

Ward  2 

Ward  3 

Freedom 
Fremont 
Gilford 
Gilmanton 

Gilsum 
Goffstown 

Gorham 

Goshen 

Grafton 

Grantham 

Greenfield 

Greenland 

Greenville 

Groton 

Hampstead 

Hampton 

Hampton    Falls 

Hancock 

Hanover 

Harrisville 
Hart's    Location 
Haverhill 


Hebron 
Hcnniker 
Hill 
Hillsboro 

Hinsdale 
Holderness 
Hollis 
Hooksett 

Hopkinton 
Hudson 

Jackson 
Jaftrey    (East) 

Jefiferson 
Keene 
Ward   1 


Not   entitled 
Helen    J.    Young 
Not    entitled 
Richard    Dearborn 
Not  entitled 
Val   M.    Hardy 
James   R.  Wright 
Fred  W.  Yeaton 
Not    entitled 
James  W.   Bixler 
Harry   Merrill 
Herman   L.   Smith 
Marcus    J.    Woodrow 
Frank   A.   Adams 
Frank   J.    Smith 
Arthur    E.    Stone 
Not    entitled 
Not    entitled 

Frank    N.    Parsons 
Francis    T.    Douphinett 
Edmond    J.    Garneau 
Geo.   H.   Bartlett 
Elmer    D.    Kelley 
Almon   R.   Bennett 
Lyman   S.   Hooke 
Maurice    W.    Sawyer 
Jeremiah    W.    Sanborn 
Not   entitled 
Harrv    F.    Colburn 
Albert    S.    Tirrell 
Joseph    O.    George 
William   H.   Morrison 
Geo.   F.   Crane 
John   M.   Phillips 
Dellivan    D.    Thornton 
Geo.    S.    Burnham 
Elmer    D.    Moulton 
Edward    Pelletier,   Jr. 
Not    entitled 
Adin   S.   Little 
Harry    D.    Munsey 
Arthur    W.    Brown 
Chas.   H.   Button 
Chas.    A.    Holden 
James   P.    Richardson 
Edward   A.    Faulkner 
Not   entitled 
Pardon  W.  Allen 
Clarence    L.    Bailey    ' 
Dick    E.    Burns 
John    Wentworth 
Wm.    C.    Goss 
Not    entitled 
Chas.   F.   Butler 
John   S.    Childs 
Chas.    H.    H.    Langille 
Harold    A.    We^bster 
Chas.    P.    Brown 
Samuel  Head 
Alfred    Lafond    1st 
Horace   J.    Davis 
Henry    C.    Brown 
Chas.    C.    Leslie 
Dean   W.   Davis 
Geo.   H.    Duncan 
Albert    E.    Knight 
Wm.  A.   Crawford 

Wm.    J.    Callahan 


D 

R 

R   and  D 

D 

R  and  D 

R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 


R  and  D 

D 

D 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

D   and  R 

R 

R 

D   and  R 

D 

R 

R 

D 

R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
D 


R 
R 
R 

R  and  D 
R 


R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
D 
D 
R 
R 
R 
D 
D 
D 
D 


Pike 
Woodsville 


Contoocook 


R 
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Ward  2 

Ward  3 

Ward  4 
Ward  5 

Kensington 
Kingston 
Laconia 
Ward   1 
Ward  2 

Ward  3 
Ward  4 

Ward  5 

Ward  6 

Lancaster 

Landaff 

Langdon 

Lebanon 


Lee 

Lempster 

Lincoln 

Lisbon 

Litchfield 
Littleton 


Livermore 
Londonderry 
Loudon 
Lj'man 
Lyme 
Lyndieboro 
Madbury 
Madison 
Manchester 
Ward  1 


W^ard  2 


Ward  3 


Ward  4 


Ward  5 


Geo.    E.    Newman 
Herman    C.    Rice 
Austin    K.   Reed 
Carlos    L.    Seavey 
Leston   M.   Barrett 
Cameron    M.    Empey 
Wilder   F.   Gates 
Lewis    S.    King 
Geo.    F.    T.    Trask 
Arthur  G.  Wadleigh 
George   B.   Stevens 

Chas.   M.    Corliss 
Alfred    W.    Simoneau 
Alfred    L.    Guay 
Elmer    E.   Tilton 
John   H.   Merrill 
Henry    H.    Thompson 
Clarence    L.    Follansbee 
Ralph   H.   Smith 
Laurence   B.    Holt 
John    G.    Quimby 
Seldon    C.    Howe 
Wm.   H.    Leith 
Chas.   U    Gale 
William   Hall 
Harold   W.   Bourlet 
Chas.    B.    Drake 
Dan   O.   Eaton 
Curtis   W.   Hyde 
Chas.   B.   Ross 
Not    entitled 
Not    entitled 
Wm.   A.    Lynch 
Geo.   M.   Goudie 
Geo.   C.   Morgan 
John   A.   Reid 
Hiram  A.  Currier 
Orrin   W.   Hunkins 
John    F.   Lytle 
Fred    E.    Richardson 
Katherine    Donahue 
Wallace  P.  Mack 
Frank    B.    Kenney 
Not    entitled 
Geo.    W.    Barnes 
Not   entitled 
Wm.   H.   Knox 
Walter    Kennett 

Harry   B.    Cilley 
John    P.    Cronan 
Clinton    W.    Jackson 
Oscar   F.   Bartlett 
Wilson    F|    Higgins 
Alfred    G.   Miles 
Augusta    Pillsbury 
Effie   E.   Yantis 
Harry   W.    Bergholtz 
Albert    O.    Brown 
Frank   W.   Garland 
Fred   T.    Irwin 
Dr.  Zatae   L.  Straw 
Rev.    Perc3^    W.    Caswell 
Frank   H.    Challis 
Fred    D.    Pierce 
John   L.   Wade 
James   A.    Broderick 
Michael  J.   Collins 
Patrick   T.   Creighton 
Andrew   W.   Harlan 


R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

26    Howard    St. 

R 

D 

R 

R 

R 

R 

The   Weirs 

D 

U 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

Lakeport 

R 

»j 

R 

R 

L) 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

and  D 

R 

R 

Dover,   RED.   6 

R 

R 

R 

35    Carpenter    St, 

R 

995    Union   St. 

R 

250   Harrison 

R 

119    Myrtle    St. 

R 

781    Union    St. 

R 

703    Pine    St. 

R 

266    Harrison 

R 

26   Arlington 

R 

Amoskeag    Bank 

R 

28   Lyndon   St. 

R 

295    Pearl    St. 

R 

297    Orange    St. 

R 

496   Hall    St. 

R 

296    Manchester 

R 

274   Laurel  St. 

R 

103    Hubbard    St 

D 

181    Grove    St. 

D 

133    Spruce    St. 

D 

91    Laurel    St. 

D 

173   Cedar  St. 
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Ward  6 


Ward  7 


Ward  8 


Ward  9 

Ward  10 
Ward  11 

Ward  12 


Ward   13 


Marlboro 
Mar  low 
Mason 
Meredith 
Merrimack 

(Reed's 
Middleton 
Milan 
Milford 


Ferry) 


Milton 
Monroe 
Mont    Vernon 
Moultonboro 

Nashua 
Ward   1 


Ward  2 
Ward  3 


Thomas   J.   Horan 
James    S.    Jennings 
Frank   P.   Laughlin 
Dennis    F.    Mahonej'^ 
Michael  J.   McNulty 
Dennis   F.   Quinn 
Michael     T.     Burke 
Al)raham    R.    Callaghan 
Chas.   S.   Currier 
Nelson    W.    Paige 
John    W.    Todd 
Arthur   H.   Wiggin 
Thomas  A.   Carr 
Francis  A.   Foye 
Jeremiah    B.    Healy,    Jr. 
Thomas    J.    McGuigan 
Bernard    T.    AlcLaughlin 
John   J.    Sheehan 
Joseph    Chevrette 
Edward    M.    Donahue 
Michael   S.   Donnelly 
Chas.    H.   Moriri 
Albert    H.    Nettel 
Lawrence    A.    O'Connor 
Geo.    H.   Adams 
Valentine   McBride 
Robert    J.    Orr 
Timothy    S.    Quirk 
Harry    E.    Curtis 
Harry    C.    Jones 
Fred   G.   Wenzel 
Edward   Burke 
Richard    F.    Cremen 
John   F.  Joyce 
Alexis    J.    McDonnell 
Geo.   E.   Roukey 
Arthur   P.   Bisson 
Wm.   H.   Guevin 
George   Hamel 
Alfred  T.  Maynard 
Alphonse    J.    Roy 
Arthur  H.   St.   Germain 
Wm.   G.    Chevrette 
Arthur    L.    Cote 
Alfred    E.    Fortin 
Pierre    Gauthier 
Jos.   W.   Remillard 
Walter    E.    Buckminster 
Not   entitled 
Alexander   McLean 
Claude    M.    Calvert 

Harry    Watkins 
Not    entitled 
Levater    A.    Bickford 
Emory    D.    Heald 
Geo.    A.    Mclntyre 
Chas.   W.   Robinson 
Seth    F.    Dawson,    Jr. 
Homer   S.    Smith 
Harry   G.   Blood 
Geo.   A.    Blanchard 

Eliot   A.    Carter 
Roscoe   S.    Milliken 
Ovid    F.    Winslow 
Chas.   R.   Blake 
Arthur    L.    Hammar 
Joseph  Boilard,  Jr. 
John   B.   Lesage 
John   J.   Vigneault 


D 

138    Auburn    St. 

D 

21    Laurel    St. 

D 

69    Cedar   St. 

D 

121    Pine    St. 

D 

177    Green    St. 

D 

189    Green    St. 

D 

982   Hanover   St. 

R 

Proctor    Road 

D 

346    Lake    Ave. 

R 

20    Salisbury    St. 

R 

334    Spruce    St. 

R 

256    Valley    St. 

D 

260    Cedar    St. 

D 

232   Central    St. 

D 

414    Cedar    St. 

D 

293    Bell   St. 

D 

231    Spruce    St. 

D 

430    Auburn    St. 

D 

740    Harvard    St. 

D 

1    Calef    Rd. 

D 

267   Willow   St. 

D 

815    Somerville 

D 

2956    Brown    Ave. 

D 

27    Elm    St. 

D 

603    Canal    St. 

D 

43    W.    Bridge 

D 

35    W.    Bridge 

D 

131    Middle    St. 

R 

95    Carroll    St. 

R 

106    W^illiam    St. 

R 

117    Bowman    St. 

D 

53    Walker    St. 

D 

44-  West    St. 

D 

459    Granite 

D 

123    Parker 

D 

34    Parker 

D 

11    Wayne    St. 

D 

217   Cartier 

D 

132    McGregor 

D 

35     Bartlett 

D 

228    Cartier 

D 

367    Thornton 

D 

398    Coolidge    Ave 

D 

520    Hevey    St. 

D 

375    Kelley 

D 

22    Laurel 

D 

525    Dubuque 

R 

;.nd  D 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

D 

and  R 

R 

and  D 

R 

Elliot    St. 

R 

86    Concord 

R 

6  Stark   St. 

R 

R 

36    Cross    St. 

D 

78   Canal   St. 

D 

139    Tolles    St. 

D 

8    Linden    St. 
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Ward  4 

Ward  5 
Ward  6 
Ward  7 


Ward  8 


Ward  9 


Nelson 

New    Boston 

Newbury 

Newcastle 

New    Durham 

Newfields 

New    Hampton 

Newington 

New    Ipswich 

New    London 

Newmarket 


Newport 


Newton 
Northfield 
North    Hampton 
Northumberland 

Northwood 

Nottingham 

Orange 

Orford 

Ossipee 

Pelham 

Pembroke 

Peterboro 

Piermont 
Pittsburg 
Pittsfield 

Plainfield 

Plaistow 

Plymouth 

Portsmouth 
Ward  1 


Ward  2 


Ward  3 

Ward  4 

Ward  5 
Randolph 
Raymond 

Richmond     (Winchester) 
Rindge    (East) 
Rochester 


John    L.    Spillane 
David    F.    Sullivan 
Edward    Sullivan 
Benj.    C.    Hanscom 
Robert  J.   Doyle 
Dclium   J.    LaPointe 
John  J.   Lyons 
Auguste   W.   Bourque 
Kevin    B.    Dwyer 
Victoria   M.    Langlois 
Geo.    J.    O'Neil 
Dolphis    Chasse 
Wilfred    Dionne 
Alfred   F.    Girouard 
Geo.   A.   Shea 
Harry   R.   Green 
Christopher    H.    Coleman 
Not    entitled 
James    W.     Pridham 
Walter    H.    Miller 
Not    entitled 
Harry    S.    Flanders 
Cyrus    Frink 
Robert    B.    Walker 
Herbert    B.    Swett 
Thomas   J.    Connelly 
Thomas    J.    Filion 
Ludger    Rondeau 
John    R.    Kelley 
Geo.    E.    Lewis 
Robert     T.     Martin 
Hayden    E.   Cheney 
Herbert    A.    Dolley 
Geo.     W.     Sennett 
Merton    S.    Fogarty 
Wm.    F.    Rowden 
John   F.   Merrill 
Arthur   W.    McDaniel 
Harry  A.   Ford 
Olin   N.    Renfrew 
Newell    P.    Sias 
Forest    E.    Kelley 
Stephen    E.    Bates 
Raoul    L.    Perreault 
Geo.   E.    Clement 
Arthur    P.    Smith 
Earl    V.     Howard 
Geo.   W.   Hawes 
Carroll    M.    Paige 
Victor    E.    Trace 
Geo.    C.    Barton 
Fred   P.   Hill 
Ernest   L.   Bell,  Jr. 
Albert    F.    Burtt 

Curtis    O.    Layton 
Charles    E.    Lewis 
Harry    E.    Palfrey 
Fred   V.    Hett 
Wm.    A.    Hodgdon 
Harold   A.    Littlefield 
Geo.   A.  Wood 
Thomas    F.    McDermott 
Patrick   J.    Reardon 
Chas.    W.    Humphreys 
Patrick    E.    Kane 
Not    entitled 
Edward   F.   Cram 
Leason    Martin 
Ralph    H.    White 


and  R 
and  R 
and  R 

9   Beech 

6    Faxon    St. 

58   Tyler   St. 

72    Harbor   Ave. 

3    West    Allis    St. 


1    Perry    Ave. 


and  D    Munsonville 


D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
R 
R 

D 
D 


R 

R 

R  and  D 

R 

D 

D 

D 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

D 

D 

D         Suncook 

D 

R 

R 

R 

D 

R 

R  and  D 

R         Meriden 

R 

R 

R 

D 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
D 
D 
R 
D 

R 
R 
R 


Groveton 
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Ward  1 
Ward  2 
Ward  3 
Ward  4 

Ward  5 
Ward  6 

Rollinsford 

Roxbury 

Rumney 

Rye 

Salem    (Depot) 

Salisbury 

Sanbornton 

Sandown 

Sandwich 

Seabrook 

Sharon 

Shelburne 

Somersworth 

Ward  1 

Ward  2 

Ward  3 

Ward  4 

Ward  5 
South    Hampton 
Springfield 
Stark 

Stewartstown     (West) 
Stoddard 
Strafford 

Stratford    (North) 
Stratham 
Sullivan 
Sunapee 
Surry 

Sutton    (North) 
Swanzey 
Tamworth 
Tilton 

Troy 

Tuftonboro 

Unity 

Wakefield 

Walpole 

Warner 

Warren 

Washington 

Waterville 

Weare 

Webster 

Wentworth 

Wentworth's    Location 

Westmoreland 

Whitefield 

Wilmot 

Wilton 

Winchester 

Windham     (Junction) 

Windsor 

Wolfel)oro 

Woodstock 


Elihu   A.    Corson  R 

Geo.    M.    Garland  R 

Harry    H.    Meader  R 

Adelard   G.    Gelinas  D 

Frederic    E.    Small  D 

Chas.    W.    Wentworth  R 

Harry    E.    Bickford  R 

Ralph    F.    Seavey  R 

Geo.   W.   Nutter  D 

Not   entitled 

John    B.    Foster  R  and  D 

Thomas    H.    Perkins  R 

Wallace  W.   Cole  R  and  D 

Frank    D.    Wilson  R  and  D 

Not    entitled 

Carl   E.   Hanson  R 

Not   entitled 

Jos.     Randolph     Coolidge,    Jr.        R   and  D 

Levi   D.    Collins  R 

Not    entitled 

Not    entitled 

Amedee    Cote  D 

Maurice    J.    Berry  D 

Wilfred   F.    Willett  D 

John    J.    Loughlin  D 

Wm.    Perron  D 

Joseph    O.    Paquette  D 

Charles    L.    Phillips  R 

Justin    E.    Nichols  R 

Chas.   A.    Cole  D  and  R 

David   A.   Hutchinson  R 

Not    entitled 

Albert    H.    Brown  R 

John    C.    Hutchins  D   and  R 

Fred    L.    Jewell  R 

Frank    L.    Rawson  R 

Dura   A.    Chase  R 

Not   entitled 

Rodman    W.    Seymour  R 

Milan   A.    Dickinson  R  and  D 

Frank   A.   Whiting  R   and  D 

Hiram    R.    Blanchard  R 

Osborn   J.   Smith  D 

Edwin    Smith  R 

Ernest    M.    Hunter  R 

Lyman    R.    Walker  D 

Ansel   N.   Sanborn  D 

Timothy    H.    Bowen  D 

William  J.  King  R 

Arthur    G.    Fish  R 

Henry    E.    Weeks  D 

Not    entitled 

Not   entitled 

Frank    Tucker  D 

Joseph    H.    Noyes  D 

George    W.    Gove  R 

Not    entitled 

Fred   D.  Johnson  R 

Enos   H.  Jordan  R 

Wm.    H.    Young  R 

Imogene    V.    Emons  R 

Harvey   W.    Frye  D 

Henry   T.   Coombs  R 

John    H.    Dickinson  R   and  D 

Rufus    PL    Bailey  R 

Not    entitled 

Frank   W.    Hale  R 

Harold   H.   Hart  R 

Harry  D.   Sawyer  D 


(Gonic) 

14  McKinley  St. 
Salmon   Falls 


Bellows    Falls,    Vt. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

By  Edith   Gillett  Written 

New  Hampshdre,  Oh!  New  Hampshire, 
How  my  heart  with  feehng  thrills, 
Near  to  tears  as  exultation, 
As  again  I   see  thy  Hills. 
Scenes  of  youth  and   filled   with  mem'ries, 
Changes  sad  from  days  gone  by- 
Dear  ones  in  the  church-yard  sleeping 
Tears,  unliidden,   fill  our  eyes. 

New  Hampshire.  Oh!  New  Hampshire, 
Oh.  those  granite  peaks  of  thine. 
Everlasting,  staunch,  and  noble. 
Rising  there  in  shade  or  shine. 
Comforting  my  heart   in   sadness. 
Unto  them  "I  lift  mine  eyes," 
Emblems   of    Eternal   gladness, 
Lift  my   soul  toward  the   skies. 

New  Hampahlire.  Oh!  New  Hampshire,  • 
Thv  rockv  guardians,  they. 
Walls   of' strength  around   thy  valleys 
Thru  dark  nightt  and  sunny  day. 
On  the  leafy  veils  of   Spring-time 
Bright  in  aiitumn'-s  red  and  gold, 
Strong  in  icy  winds  of  winter, 
They  have  been   from  Ages  old. 

New  HampsMre,  Oh!  New  Hampshire, 
When  we  absent  are  from  thee, 
Pictures  to  our  mind  returning 
Those  familiar  heights  we  see. 
Standing  in  the  mists  of  morning — 
And  the  sunset's  glorious  flame. 
With  the  cloud  shades  coming-going, 
Ever  changing,  yet  the   same. 

New  Hampshire,  Oh!  New  Hampshire, 
How  we  love  tihose  vales  of  thine, 
With   their   grain-fields    clieckered   over. 
Bordered   round   with   hills   of   pine. 
Thy  clear  brooklets   running  over 
Stonv  beds  thru  wood  and  lea. 
Thy  blue  lakes. — as  bits  of  Heaven, — 
The  Great  Spirit's  smile  did  see. 

New  Hampshire,  Oh!  New  Hampshire, 
Thru  the  changes  of  the  years 
As   we  travel   on   Life's  path- way, 
With  the  gladness,  or  the   fears. 
Where  soe'er  the  Fates  may  lead  us. 
Under  clouded  skies,  or  blue. 
To  the  Granite  State. — the  fairest. 
Shall  our  hearts  be  ever  true. 


HISTORY 

of  the   Town  of  Sullivan,  New  Hampshire 


The  exhaustive  work  entitled,  "History  of  the  Town  of  Sullivan,  New 
Hampshire,"  two  volumes  of  over  eight  hundred  pages  each,  from  the  set- 
tlement of  the  town  in  1777  to  1917,  by  the  Rev.  Josiah  Lafayette  Seward, 
D.  D.;  and  nearly  completed  at  the  time  of  his  death,  has  been  published 
by  his  estate  and  is  now  on  sale,  price  $16.00  for  two  volumes,  post  paid. 

The  work  has  been  in  preparation  for  more  than  thirty  years.  It  gives 
comprehensive  genealogies  and  family  histories  of  all  who  have  lived  in 
Sullivan  and  descendents  since  the  settlement  of  the  town;  vital  statistics, 
educational,  cemetery,  church  and  town  records,  transfers  of  real  estate  and 
a  map  delineating  ranges  and  old  roads,  with  residents  carefully  numbered, 
taken  from  actual  surveys  made  for  this  work,  its  accuracy  being  un- 
usual in  a  history. 

At  the  time  of  the  author's  death  in  1917,  there  were  1388  pages  al- 
ready in  print  and  much  of  the  manuscript  for  its  completion  already  care- 
fully prepared.  The  finishing  and  indexing  has  been  done  by  Mrs.  Prank 
B.  Kingsbury,  a  lady  of  much  experience  in  genealogical  work;  the  print- 
ing by  the  Sentinel  Publishing  Company  of  Keene,  the  binding  by  Robert 
Burlen  &  Son,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  the  work  copyrighted  (Sept.  22,  1921) 
by  the  estate  of  Dr.   Seward  by  J.  Fred  Whitcomb,  executor  of  his  will. 

The  History  is  bound  in  dark  green,  full  record  buckram,  No.  42, 
stamped  title,  in  gold,  on  shelf  back  and  cover  with  blind  line  on  front 
cover.  The  size  of  the  volumes  are  6  by  9  inches,  2  inches  thick,  and  they 
contain  6  illustrations  and  40  plates. 

Volume  I  is  historical  and  devoted  to  family  histories,  telling  in  an  en- 
tertaining manner  from  whence  each  settler  came  to  Sullivan  and  their 
abodes  and  other  facts  concerning  tnem  and  valuable  records  in  minute 
detail. 

Volume  I J  is  entirely  devoted  to  family  histories,  carefully  prepared 
and  containing  a  vast  amount  of  useful  information  for  the  historian, 
genealogist  and  Sullivan's  sons  and  daughters  and  their  descendents,  now 
living  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  genealogies,  in  many  instances,  tracing 
the  family  back  to  the  emigrant  ancestor. 

The  index  to  the  second  volume  alone  comprises  110  pages  of  three 
columns  each,  containing  over  twenty  thousand  names.  Reviewed  by  the 
New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Record  and  the  Boston  Tran- 
script. 

Sales  to  State  Libraries,  Genealogical  Societies  and  individuals  have 
brought  to  Mr.  Whitcomb,  the  executor,  unsolicited  letters  of  appreciation 
of  this  great  work.     Send  orders  to 

J.    FRED   WHITCOMB,   Ex'r. 
45  Central  Square,  Keene,  N  H. 
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